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© neſt woman of her, ſhe is entitled to 
all the licence of a courteſan. 
212 
a few forward maiden ladies 
inveſting themſelv 0 es with the dignities, 


The great world will, I doubt nat, 
return me thanks for thus keeping the 


- Canaille at a diſtance, and ſecuring to 


them a _ poſſeſſion of their enjoy- 
ments. And here I cannot but obſerve, 
how reſpectable an order the Demi-Reps 
compoſe, of which the lovely ſiſterhood 
muſt all be married, and almoſt all Right 
Honourable. 5 

For this order, among many other 
embelliſhments of modern life, we are 
indebted to the French. Such flippant 
gaiety is more * to the * 


of that nation. There is a native baſh- 
fulneſs inherent in my countrywomen, 
which it is not eaſy toſurmount: but our 
modern fine ladies, who take as much 
pains to poliſh their minds as to adorn 
their perſons, have got over this obſta- 
cle with incredible facility. They have 
ſo {kilfully grafted the French genius 
for intrigue upon Britiſh beauty and 


liberty, that their conduct appears per- 


ſectly original: though we muſt do the 
French the juſtice to allow, that when a 
lady of this airy diſpoſition viſits Paris, 
ſhe returns moſt wonderfully improved. 
VUpon the whole, France appears the pro- 
pereſt ſchool io inſtru the ladies in the 
theory of their conduct; but Englaad, 
and more eſpecially London, the moſt 
commodious place to put it in practice. 
In this town, indeed, a lady ſtudious c: 
improvement, may in a very ſhort time 
become a confiderable proficient, by fre- 


nting the ſeveral academies kept con- 


ſtantly open for her profit and inſtruc- 

tion. The card-tables and maſqucrades 
in particular have trained up ſome la- 
dies to a ſurpriſing eminence, without 
the leaſt aſſiſtance from a foreign edu- 
cation. | 

It is obſerved, that the diffcrence be- 
tween the ſeveral ſpecies in the ſcale of 


beings is but juſt ſufficient to preſerve 


their diſtinction; the higheſt of one order 
approaching ſo near to the loweſt of the 
other, that the gradation is hard to be 
determined; as the colours of the rain- 
bow, through an infinite variety of 
ſhades, die into each other imper- 
ceptibly. The Demi-Reps hold this 
intermediate tation, in the characters of 
females, between the modeſt women and 
the women of pleaſure; to both which 


they are in ſome meaſure connected, as 


they ſtand upon the utmoſt verge of re- 
. 

y. It were therefore to be wiſhed, 
that theſe ladies wore ſome ſymbol of 


their order, or were diſtinguiſhed by 
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ſome peculiar mode of dreſs. The Ro. 
mans aſſigned different habits to perſons 
of different ages and ſtations; and 1 
hope, that when the buſtle of the enſu- 
ing elections is over, the new parliament 
will take this matter into conſideration, 
and oblige the ic veral claſſes of females 
to diltinzuiſh themſelves by ſome exter- 
- marks and badges of their princi- 
es. 

Till ſome act of this nature ſhall take 
place, I hall propoſ« a method, by which 
every lady may exactly learn in what 
claſs ſhe may be reckoned. The world 
mult know then, that my ver 
friend Mr. Avtcough has 2 a 
infinite pains and ſtudy conttructed a 
thermometer; upon which he has deli- 
neated, afier the minner that the de- 
grees of heat and cold are marked on 
the common fort, the whole icale of fe- 
male characters, from the moſt inviola- 
ble modeſty to the moſt abandoned im- 
pudence. It is of a commodious fize 
to wear at a watch: the liquor within 
the tube is a chemical mixture, which 
being aRed on by the circulation of the 
blood and anima! ſpirits, will riſe and 
fall according to the deſires and affec- 
tions of the wearer. He will very ſhort- 
ly publiſh a large aſſortment of them, 
to be ſold at his ſhop on Ludgate Hill: 
and I flatter myſelf, there are many wo- 
men in Eugland who will be glad to 
purchaſe ſuch an effectual regulator of 
their paſſions. Every lady, therefore, 
may avail herſelf of the inſtructions of 
this pocket- monitor; a monitor, who 
will give her the molt profitable leſſons, 
without the uſual impertinence of ad- 
vice. It will be of cqual efficacy, if 
worn by the men. But I expect my 
friend will have but little of their cui- 
tom; for as the mere reputation of 
chaſtity is the utmoſt aim of a fine lady, 
to preſerve even that, in a fine gentle. 
__” 1s accounted mean and unmanly, 
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A PLAGUE HAS SEIZ D US, AND THE TAINTED CITY 
IS ONE WIDE PEST-HOUSE TEEMING WITH CON TAGIONs 


BATSON'S COFFEF-HOUSE, 
vin, FEB, 26, 1754. 

— * leave to trouble you on a 
EF moſt ſerious and melancholy ſubjedt; 
a ſubje&, which I fear will be attended 
with the moſt dreadful confequences to 
the whole nation. Notwithſtanding the 
laſt mail the college poſitive aſ- 
ſurances from the French King's phy- 
ficians, that the late Pl A uE at Rouen 
was entirely ceaſed, I have the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to , that the _— 
is already ſpread to this city. My own 
practice daily furniſhes me with lament- 
able inftances, that manifeſtly indicate a 
— diſorder in the blood and 


I was firſt induced to ſuſpeR, that 
ſome epidemical diftemper was taking 
root among us, from my being called in 
to a noble patient, who (as the public 
ints have informed you) Has lately 
aflifted with a viclent boil on his 
back. From this patient there have 
iſſued continually great quantities of 
jon of a yellow hue. His com. 
plaint ſeems to be in ſome ſort conſti- 
tutional, as it commonly breaks out with 
1 virulence every ſeven 
years; and as this is the criſis, we can- 
not pronounce our noble patient out of 
danger, till he has got over the enſuing 
fpring. It is moreover to be feared, 
that the contagi 


thing can relieve the unhappy people, 


till have worded a STONE. A great 


an indiſputable proof that the Plague 
has got footing among us. It's malig- 
nancy ſhews itſelf particularly about 


* Alluding to ſome diſputes in Ireland. 


the court; and we are aſſured, that ſome 

ts of the country are alſo tainted witli 
it. I have had the honour to attend 
ſeveral members of parliament, whoſe 
caſes are very deſperate. Some I found 
in a declining way, given over by all 
their friends; others are ſo weak, that 
they can't ſtand alone; and many are 
ſo reſtleſs, that they are continually 
turning from fide nay Fog As I found 
they had great need of ſupport, I have 
adviſ:d them to drink plentifully of 
ſtrong liquors, and guard againſt the 
all conſequences of a Return. 

I viſited the other day a young gentle- 
man, who has lately been promoted to 
a command in the ſquadron deſigned for 
the Eaſt-· Indies. I found him in a moſt 
languiſhing condition; his ſpirits were 
quite depreſſed; he had à violent pal- 
pitation of the heart; and the whole 
nervous ſyſtem was relaxed. I would 
have preſcribed the well-known diet- 
drink brought into practice by the late 
Biſhop of Cloyne; but he told me; 
every thing went agaiaſt his ſtomach that 
ſavoured of Tar. However, I at length 
prevailed on him to ſubmit to a long 
courſe of ſea-water., I have obſerved 
the ſame prognolſtics in ſome of our 
land-ofacers; to whom I have recom- 
mended the frequent uſe of exerciſe, to- 
gether with a courſe of ſteel, and a pow- 
der compoſed of nitre and ſulphur. 

A friend of mine, one of the common - 
council men of this city, is infected to a 
ſtrong degree with the preſent peftilence. 
His chief complaint is a canine appetite ; 
and his wife aſſures me, ſhe has often 
felt the wolf in his belly. The ſeat of 
this diſtemper is originally in the palate, 
and diſcovers itielf by a watering of the 
mouth from the ſalival glands, and à 
grinding of the teeth as in the ad ion of 
maſtication. This diſorder being very 
common in the city, and likely to ſprcad 
among the livery, I have duected him 
to perform quarantine for forty days, 
by abſtaining from flcth during the pre- 
ſent Lent. 
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I know another, a very worthy alder- 
man, who now lies in a moſt deplorable 
condition. He is ſwelled to a moſt enor- 
mous fize; his whole face, and particu- 


larly his noſe, is cruſted over with fiery 


pultules of the confluent kind. He 1s 
afflicted with an inſatiable thirlt, and is 
very ſubject to falling - fits. I was ſent 
for laſt night, when one of theſe fits had 
Juſt ſeized him. He lay to all appear- 


ance dead on the floor, wallowing in the a 


midit of a fcetid maſs, ſolid, 
parily fluid, which had i from his 


mouth and noftrils with repeated erutta- By what means this Plague has been 


tions. I would immediately have ad- 
miniſtered to him a proper doſe 22 
Font. tepeſa2. but on offering him 
draught, he ſhewed the ſtrongeſt ſymp- 
toms of a confirmed hydrophobia. 

vent out of charity to ſee a poor tra- 
gic author, (no reflection upon any of 
the profeſſion, Mr. Town) who has 
been obliged to keep his room all the 
winter, and is dying by inches of an 
inveterate atrophy. By his extravagant 
ravings, ſudden ftarts, incoherent ex- 
preſſions, and paſſionate exclamations, I 
Judged his diſorder to be ſeated in the 
bran, and therefore directed his head to 
be bliſtered all over. I cured another, 
a comic author, of a by mak- 


lethargy 
ing a revulſion of the bad humour from 


thartics. A ſhort ſquabby gentleman 
of a groſs and corpulent make was ſeized 
with a kind of St. Vitus' dance, as he 


was practiſing Harlequin for the maſ- 


querade: his whole body was convulſed i 


with the moſt violent — RIES 
regular twitches; but I preſently re- 
11n0ved his complaint by applying bliſters 
to the ſoles of his feet. 

The Plague, as I obſerved before, 
— on different = in different 

bjects. A n uality, one of 
the club at White's, 2 with the 
epidemical phrenzy raging there, which 
propagates itſelf by certain black and 
red ſpots. He had ſuffered ſo much loſs 
by continual evacuations, that his whole 
ſubſtance was waſted; and when I faw 
pany he on ſo reduced, that there were 
no hopes of a recovery. Another no- 
bleman caught the infection at New- 
market, which brought upon him ſuch 
a running, that he is now in the laſt 


Rage of a galahing confumption. A 


reverend divine, lately made a dignitary 
of the church, has unhappily loft his 
memory; and is ſo blind withal, that he 


knows any of his old acquai 

ance: the ants of his — 2 
contraſted into an au n, hi 
knees are ſtiff and inflexible, and he is 
unable, poor gentleman! to bend 
body, or move his hand to his head. 
have obſerved others ſeized at times 
with a ſtrange kind of deafneſs; at 
_— 2 12 found them ſo 
prodigiouſly hard of hearing, that 
22 bawled ever ſo 
in their ears, it has had no effect 


introduced among us, cannot eafily be 
aſcertained ;—whether it was i 

head, or was ſecretly conveyed in the 
plaits of an embroidered ſuit: — but that 
it came over hither from France, plainl 
—_— which it 


evident marks of the Freach diſeaſe. 
This is known to affect the whole habit 
of body, and extends it's influence from 
head to foot. But it's ſtrongeſt 
are levelled at the face; and it has ſuch 
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—QUID ALAT FORMETQUE POETAM. 


PRACTICE ALONE MUST FORM THE WRITER'S HEAD, 
AND EVERY AUTHOR TO TRE TRADE BE BRED. 
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tell how to regulate the ſtops of their 
flutes, or touch the ſtrings of their lyres, 
apt A; —_—_ i d gra- 

ice, improve - 
dually ml wy the inſtructions of Apdllo, 
till at laſt they were able to exert all the 


powers of muſic: and they now form a 
concert, which fills all Par- 
naſſus with the moſt enchanting har< 


mony. | 

The moral to be drawn from this lit- 
tle fable is n applied to thoſe 
ſervants of the Muſes, Authors; who 
muſt neceſſarily riſe, by the ſame flow 
in cultivating the arts of Apollo. The 
deſt of them, without doubt, went 
through many more ſtages of writing, 


1 „ from the palpable grada- 
in remaining in their works. 
But as it is im to trace them 


from their firſt ſetting out, I ſhall here 
| preſent 


— 


16 


preſent the reader with the ſum of my 
own experience, and illuſtrate, in the 
life of Mr. Town, the progrels of an 
author. 

Right or wrong, I have ever been ad- 
dicted to ſcribbling. I was famous at 
ſchool for my readineſs at crambo and 
capping verſes: I often made themes for 
other boys, and ſold my copy for a tart 
or a cuſtard. At nine years cld I was 
taken notice of for an Engliſh diftich ; 
and afterwards immortalize.| myſelf by 
an holiday's taſk in the fame language, 
which my maſter, who was himſelf a 

, pronounced to be ſcarce inferior to 

is favourite Blackmore. Theſe were 

followed by a multitude of little pieces ; 

which, like other fruits th2t come be- 

fore their ſeaſon, had nothing to recom- 
mend them but their early appearance. 

Filled, however, with great concep- 
tions of my genius and importance, I 
could not but lament, that ſuch extra- 
ordinary parts .o be confined within 
the narrow circle of my relations and 
acquaintance. 'T heretore, in order to 
oblige and amaze the public, I ſoon be- 
came a very large contributor to the 
monthly magazines. But I had the un- 
ſpeakable morti cation to ſee my fa- 
vours ſometimes not in ſerted, ſometimes 
poſtponed, often much alten, and you 
may be ſure always for the worſe, On 
all theſe occaſione, I never failed to 
cotdemn the arrogance and folly of the 
compilers of theſe niiceilanes 3 won der- 
ing how they could fo groſs'y mistake 
their own intereſt, and neglect the en- 
tertainment of tlie er renders, 

In the mean time 2 maiden wont, with 
whom I lived, a very pious old lady, 
turned Methodiſt, and ten took me 
with her to the Tabernacle, the Foun- 
dery, and many private meetings. This 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon my mind, 
that I devoted myſelf entirely to ſacred 
ſubjects, and wrote ſeveral hymns, which 
were received with infinite applauſe by 
all the good women who viſited my aunt; 
and (the ſervants being alſo Methodiſts ) 
they were often ſung by the whole ſa- 

ily in the kitchen. I might perhaps 
in time have rivalled Wey in theſe 
divine compoſitions, and had even be- 
gun an entire new verſion of the Pſalms; 
when my aunt, changing her religion a 
ſecond time, became a Moravian. But 
the hymns uſually ſung by the United 
Brethren, contain ſentiments ſo ſublime 
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ing my late ſucceſs in that kind of poetry, 
and the great opinion I entertained of 
my own talents, I durſt not venture on 
their ſtile and manner. 

As love and poetry naturally produce 
each other, it is no wonder, * before 
I was ſeventeen I had ſingled out my 


particular Sachariſſa. This, you may 


ſuppoſe, gave birth toinnumerable ſongs, 
clegies, and acroſtics. In the ſpace of 
two years I had written more love-verſes 
than Waller, or any other poet; when, 
juſt as I imagined I had rhymed myſelf 
into her good graces, I had the mortifi- 
cation to find that my miſtreſs was mar- 
ried to a cornet of horſe, a fellow, who 
I am fure never wrote a line in his life. 
This threw me into ſuch a violent rage 
254inſt the whole ſex, that I immediate- 
ly burnt every ſyllable J had written in 
her praiſe, and in bitterneſs of ſoul 


tranſlated the fixth ſatire of Juvenal. 


Soon after this, the ſon and heir of 
Lord Townley, to whom I have the ho- 
nour of being a diſtant relation, was 
engage in a treaty of marriage with a 
rica heireſs, I fat down immediately 
with great compoſure to write an epi- 
Lalamium on this occaſion. I trimmed 
Hymen's torch, and invited the Loves 
and Graces to the wedding: Concord 
was prepared to join their hands, and 
Juno to bleſs them with a numerous 
race of children. After all theſe pains, 


when every thing was ready for the wed- 
put to the epi- 


ding, and the laſt hand 


4 my epithalamium; which, like 


nity of enlargi y ideas by goi 

abroad. My travels, of which Be 
ſomething to the 
opened to me à new and extenſive field 
for obſervation. I will not preſame 
boaſt, that I received any part of 
cducation at Geneva, or any of 
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celebrated ſorcign univerſities, in which 
alone an Engliſkman can be grounded 
in the principles of religion and liberty : 
but I may ſay without vanity, that 1 
gleaned ſome uſeful knowledge from 
every place I viſited. My 2 
to writing followed me wherever I went; 
and w:re I to meet with encouragement 
by a large ſubſcription, I could pub:1th 
ſeveral volumes ot curious remarks, 
which I made in my tour. I had, in- 
deed, like to have got into ſome un- 

| turning author in 
iberty of the preſs 


Paris I narrowly eſcaped being put into 
the Baſtile for a little Chanſon & boire, 
refleting on the miſtreſs of the Grand 
Monarque; and I was obliged to quit 
Rome a week ſooner than I intended, 
for fixing on Paſquin a prayer for the 
Pope's Toe, which was then laid up with 
the gout. | 

It was not till my return from abroad, 
that I formally commenced a profeſſed 
critic, for which I now thought myſelf 
thoroughly qualified. I could draw 
parallels between Marſeilles and De- 
noyer, compare the bchaviour of the 
French with the Engliſh pit; 
and have lately made a figure by affect - 
ing an indifference about the preſent 
burlettas, as I took care to let every 
body know, that I had often ſeen them 
in Flanders. My knowledge in thea- 
trical affairs naturally led me to write a 
great number of occaſional 
on thoſe topics; ſuch as Examens of 
© New Plays, Letters to the Managers, 
Kc.“ Not content wiih this, I had a 
ſtrong inclination to ſhine in the drama. 
I often pleaſed myſelf with computing 
—* Three benefit nights—let me ſee— 
© fix hundred pounds at leaſt—an hun- 
© dred more for the copy—beſides a per- 
© petual freedom of the houſe. 
were temptatians not to be reſiſted. I 
ſat down therefore to a raged); but 
before I got through the act, de- 
22 to make it ſufficiently pathetic 
for the modern taſte, I changed my 
ſcheme, and began a comedy; then again 
reflecting, that moſt of our i 
were in reality nothing but over-grown 
farces, contented myſelf with writing, 


to the carrying on this my pr 


17 
what authors are now pleaſed to call a 
comedy of two acts. This I finiſhed 
with a great deal of pains, and very 
much to my own ſatis faction: but not 
being able to get it on the tage, as one 
houle was entircly taken up with pan- 
tomimes, and the manager of the other 
had fo many farces of his own, I gene- 
rouſly made a preſent of it to an actor 


for his benefit. hen to my igreat ſur- 


ize it was damned. 
I have at laſt reſolved to bend all my 
attention, and dedicate all my 


ela- 
borate undertaking. I am ſorry to on, 


that the ſucceſs has not at all anſwered 


my expectations: I flattered myſelf with 


—— — : * read, and ad- 
mired; but I fi uite the contrary. 
1 e 

by Whitechapel Mount, where on aſk- 
ing for the Connoifleur, the woman 
ſtared at me, and faid ſhe did not knaw 
what I meant. I dined laſt week at a 


in the literary way comes 
down there but the King's and 
the London Evening P have en- 
quired into the ſale of my firſt number, 
my ſecond, my third, my fourth, and 
the laſt: yet I cannot aſſure my readers, 
that I have ſold three thouſand of any 
one of them, In ſhort, I give this 
lic notice once for all, that if I 


to 
. y to 
— — 
encoura 
Pruſſia. | 0 
23 As ſeveral ſince 
the 3 ! = 
have deſired to know, from what Ita- 
lian author the fable at the beginning of 
this paper is borowed: we think it ne- 
is entirely our own, | 


* 
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PANITET HOSPITIT, CUM ME SPECTANTE LACERTOS 
IMPONIT COLLO RUSTICUS ILLE TUO. 
©SCUL.A CUM VERO CORAM NON DURA DARETIS, 
ANTE OCULOS YOSUT POCULA SUMPTA MEOS. 
| Ov1y. 


| 


1LOATHD THE DINNER, WHILE BEFORE MY FACE 
Tut CLOWN 6TILL PAW'D YOU WITH A RUDE EMBRACE: 

BUT WHEN HE TOY'D AND K135'D WITHOUT CONTROUL, 

1 TURN'D AND SCREEN'D MY EYES BEHIND THE RBOWLe 


4 | 
i 
1 
4 
4 
' 
: 
' 
| - 
| 
. 
* 8 
: 
7 


TO MR. TOWN. Nothing is more common than to ſee 
a new- married couple, ſetting uut with | 
make no apology for recom- à ſplendor in their equipage, furniture, 
mending to your notice, as Cenſor- and manner of living, which they have 
General, a fault that is too common bern afterwards obliged to retrench. 
; I mean the Thus it happen 
trick of Fondling beſore com- themſelves remarkable by a ſhew of ex 
ö Love is, indeed, a very rare in- ceſſive love. They | 
gredient 


ith ki ing over 
ed, they took care to place How ridic 
| cloſe to each other ; and large aſſem 
| eenverſation he was conſtantly mate, and 


it 
| 
i 
ſi 
. 
5 


; lentine's « 
were mutually employed in = abturd, to 
acher 1 tit of every di ; and the nally trifling and toying tagether— 
| appellations oi. , Still amorous, and and billing, 
© Jove,' c. were continua — | _ 
was removed, y motion 
to retire but the huſband prevented 
the compliments of the reſt of the com- 
pany by faying—* We ſhould be un- 
* happy without her. As the bottle 
went round, he joined her health to every 
lng from kts chr wrt her hang, 
? ir to her hand, 
and manifeſt the warmth of his paſſion 
by the ardour of his careſſes. This pre- 
it highly enter- 
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PANITET HOSPITI!, CUM ME SPECTANTE LACERTOS 
IMPONIT COLLO RUS PICUS ILLE Tuo. 

©SCUITL.A CUM VERO CORAM NON DURA DARETIS, 
ANTE OCULOS POSUT POCULA SUMPTA MEOS. 


Ov1D. 


1LOATH'D Tur DINNER, WHIT.E BEFORE MY FACE 

THE CLOWN 6TILL PAW'D YOU WITH 4&4 RUDE EMBRACE; 
BUT WHEN HE TOY'D AND K13%'D WITHOUT CONTROUL, 

1 TURN'D AND SCREEN'D MY EYES BEHIND THE ROWLe 


TO MR. TOWN. 
es 

Shall make no apology for recom- 
mending to your notice, as Cenſor- 
General, a fault that is too common 
the married people; I mean the 
abſurd trick of Fondling before com- 
pany. Love is, indeed, a very rare in- 
gredient in modern wedlock ; nor can 
whe parties entertain too much affect ion 
For each other: but an open diſplay of 
it on all occaſions renders them ridicu- 

Jous. | 
A few days ago I was introduced to 
e, who were but Jately 
married, and are reckoned by all their 
| mtance to he exceeding happy in 
each other. I had ſcarce ſaluted the 
bride, when the huſband caught her 


eagerly in his arms, and almoſt devour- 


ad her with kiſſes. When we were ſcat- 


ed, they took care to place themſelves 


cloſe to each otherz and during our 
eenverſation he was conſtantly piddling 
with her fingers, tapping her cheek, or 
playing with her hair. dinner, they 


were mutually employed in preſſing each 


other to taſte of every dim; and the 
fond appellations of— My dear, my 
love, &c. were continually bandied 
acroſs the table. Scon after the cloth 
was removed, the lady made a motion 
10 retire; but the huſband prevented 
the compliments of the reſt of the com- 
pany by faying—* We ſhould be un- 
« without her.* As the bottle 
went round, he joined her health to every 
toaſt; and could not help now and then 
riſing from his chair to preſs her hand, 
and manifeſt rhe warmth of his paſſion 
by the ardour of his carefſes. This pre- 
cious fooling, though it highly enter- 
tained them, gave me great diſguſt: 
therefore, as my company might very 
well be fpared, I took my leave as ſoon 
ab N 


Nothing is more common than to {ce 
a new- married couple, ſetting out with 


a ſplendor in their equipa ge, furniture, 


and manner of living, which they have 
been afterwards obliged to retrench. 
Thus it happens, when they have made 
themſelves remarkable by a ſhew of ex- 
ceſſive love. They begin with great 
eclat, are laviſh of their fondneſs at firſt, 
but their whole Rock is ſoon waſted; 
and their poverty is the more unſupport- 
able, as tneir former profuſion has made 


it more conſpicuous. I have remarked 


the ill conſequence of this indiſcretian 
in both caſes: one couple has at laſt had 
ſeparate beds, while the other have been 
ca:ried to the opera in hackney chairs. 
Two people, who are to pals their 


whole lives together, may ſurely find 


time enough for dalliance without play- 
ing over their pretty tricks in public. 
How ridiculous it appear, if in 2 
large aſſembly every one ſhould ſelect his 
mate, and the whole company ſhould 
fall into couples, like the birds on Va- 
lentine's day! And it is ſurely no leſs 
abturd, to fee a man and his wife eter- 
nally trifling and toying together 
Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a ſhilling. 
HuDinnrAs. 


I have often been reduced to a kind of 
aukward diſtreſs on theſe occaſions ; not 
knowing which way to look, or what 
to ſay. I conſider them as playing a 
game, in which the ſtander-by is not 
at all intereſted; and would therefore 
recommend it to every third perſon in 
theſe circumſtances, to take it as an hint, 
that the partics have a mind to be alone, 
and leave the room without further ce. 
re mony. | 

A friend of mine happened to be en- 
gaged in a viſit to one of theſe loving 
couples. He ſat ſtill for ſome time, 
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without interrupting the little endear- 
moeuts that paſſed between them Find- 
ing them at length quite Joſt in nods, 
whiſpers, ogles, and in ſhort, wholly 
taken up with each other, he rang the 
bell, and defired the ſervant to ſend in 
my lady's woman. When the came, 
he led her very gravely to the ſettee, 
and began to indulge himſelf in certain 
freedoms, which provoked the damſel 
to complain loudly of his rudeneſs. 
The lady flew into a violent paſſion, 
- andrated him ſeverely for his monſtrous 
behaviour. My friend begged her par- 
don with politeneſs, hoped ſhe was 
not offended, for that he thought there 
bad been no barm in amuſing himſelf a 
little while with Mrs. Betty, in the 
{me manner as her ladyſhip and Sir 
John had been diverting themſelves theſe 
two hours. 3 
This behaviour, though at all times 
improper, may in ſome ſort be excuſe:1, 
where perhaps the match had been hud- 
dled up by the parents, and the young 
e are ſuch new acquaintance, that 
they ſcarce ever ſaw each other till their 
marriage. A. pair of Joving turtles may 
be indulged in a little amorous billing 
at their firſt coming together: yet this 
licence ſhould expire with the honey- 
moon, and even in that peried be uſed 
but ſparingly. | | 
But if this conduct is blameable in 
young „ how very abſurd is it in 
thoſe advanced in years! Who can help 
laughing, when he ſees a worn-out 
beau and belle, practiſing at threeſcore 
the very foilies that are ridiculous at 


fixteen? I could wiſh that fuch pair 
the pencil of an Hogarth. How humo- 
rouſly would he repreſ-nt two emaciated 
wrinkled figures, with eyes funk into 
their heads, lank cheeks, and toothleſe 

ms, affecting to leer, mile, and 
— at each other! this affec- 
tation is ſtill more remarkable, when a 
liquoriſh old fool is continuully fond- 


ling a young wife: though perhaps the 
at is not to diſguſting to a Manger, 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe it o be the 
overflowings of a father's tenderneſs for 
his daughter. | | 
It ſometimes that one of the 
parties perceives the folly of this beha- 
viour. I have ſeen a ſenſible man quite 


uneaſy at the indifcreet marks of kind- 
neſs ſhewn by his lady. I know a cler- 
gyman in the country, who is often put 
_ tothe bluſhi by the range familiarities 


and the lady 


I9 


which his wife's love induces her to take 
with him. . As ſhe has had an indiffe. 
rent education, you would often be at 
a loſs to know, whether ſhe is very kind, 
or very rude. If he dines abroad, the 
always ſecs him get on horſeback, and 
before he has got twenty yards from the 
door, hollows after him Be at home 
« in time, my dear foul, do. I have 
known her almoſt quarrel with him for 
not buttening his coat in the middle of 
ſummer; and ſne once had the good- 
nature to burn a very valuable collection 
of Greek manuſcripts, left the poring 
over thoſe horrid crooked letters ſhould 
put her dear Jack's eyes out. Thus 
does ſhe torment the poor parſon with 
hoy Iu. affection for him; and, ac- 
cording to the common „ Kills 
him . kindneſs. | 1 
Before I conclude, I cannot but take 
notice of thoſe tuſcious love-ſcenes, that 


have ſo great a ſhare in our modern 


. 


7 which are rendered ſtill more 
iſome by the officiouſneſs of the player, 
who takes every opportunity of height- 


In a comedy, 
reliſhed by the audience 
ſmack, which echoes gh the whole 
houſe; and in the moſt paſhonate ſcenes 
of a tragedy, the hero and heroine are 
continually flying into eachother*s arms. 
For Lam never at a 
ſcene of this Kind, which produces a, 
canſcious ſimper from the boxes, and 
an hearty chuckle of applauſe from the 
pit and galleries, but I am ready to ex- 
claim with old Renault I like nat 
© theſe huggers. | 

I would recommend it to all married 
people, but eſpecially to the ladies, nat 
to be ſo ſweet upon their dars before 
company: but I would not he under- 
flood to countenance that coldneſs and 
indifference, which is ſo faſhionable in 
the polite world. Nothing is accounted 
more ungenteel, than for a huſband and 
wife to be ſeen in public places; 
and if they ſhould ever accidentally meet, 
they take no more notice of each other, 
than it they were abſolute ſtrangers. 
Tue gentleman may laviſh as much gal- 
lantry as he pleaſes on other women, 
ive encouragement to 
twenty pretty fellows, without cenſure: 
but they would either of them bluſh at 
being ſurpriſed, in ſhewing the ſeaſt 
marks of a regard for each other. L 
= Sir, your humble ſervant, &c. 


ing is more 
than. a loud 
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© QUANTA SPECIES CEREPRUM NON HABET |! 


PruzDR. 


IN OUTWARD SHEW SO SPLENDID AND $0 VAIN, 
1s BUT A GILDED BLOCK WITHOUT A BRAIN. 


I Muſt acknowledge the ipt of 
1 many letters containing very laviſh 
encomiums on my works. Among the 
reſt a correſpondent, whom I take to 
be a bookſeller, is pleaſed to compli- 
ment me on the goodneſs of my print, 
and paper; but tells me, that he is very 
ſorry not to ſee ſomething expreſſive of 
my undertaking, in the little cut that I 
carry in front. It is true, indeed, that 
my printer and publiſher held ſeveral 
conſultations on this fubjeR ; and I am 
aſhamed to confeſs, that they had once 
led on me to ſuffer a profile of my 


ace to beprefixed to each Humber. But 
mor- 


figure I made 


when it was finiſhed, I was 
tified to fee what a ſcurvy 


I hope it will not be imputed to envy 
or malevolence, that I here remark on 
this part of the production of Mr. Fitz- 


Adam. When he gave his paper the 
title of The World, I ſuppoſe he meant 
to intimate his n of deſcribing that 

art of it, who are known to account all 


ne ed Rea 
Dilettanti rapping the World for Cham- 
pagne, had been the moſt natural and 


obvious — — But when we 


matter being uſually left to the printer 
er bookteller, it is often attended with 


reader; as we tempt 


ſtrange blunders and miſapplications. I 
have ſeen a 1 — 2 in wp — 
repreſentation of a ſhepherd and 
herdeſs „ a bank of flowers, 
with two little Cupids ſmiling over 
head; while perhaps an Epithalamium, 
or an Ode for a Birth-day, has been in- 
troduced with death's heads and croſs- 
marrow-bones. 

The inhabitants of —_ Street are 
gener ſtudious of propriety in 
this — ore the 1 — ac- 
count of an horſe-race, we ſee the joc 
ipping, ſpurring, joſtling, and 

ſtraining within ſight of the poſt. 
The laſt dying ſpeech, character, and 
behaviour of the malefactors, preſents us 
with a proſpect of the place of execu- 
tion; and the hiſtory of the London 
Prentice exhibits the figure of a lad 
ſtanding between two lions, and ram- 
ming his hands down their throats. A 
due regard has been paid to this article, 
in the ſeveral elegies from that quarter 
on the death of Mr. Pelham. They 
are encompaſſed wirh diſmal black lines, 
and ail the ſable embiems of death : nor 
can we doubt, but that an author, who 
takes ſuch care to a decent for- 
row on the outſide of his work, has in- 
fuſed a —_— the pathetic into 


the piece itſelf. 

Theſe little embelliſuments were ori- 
ginally deſigned to pieaſe the eye of the 
_— by d 3 to learn 

ir letters iſpoſin alphabet 
into pictures. Rec ates Ga. 
penn, they are not only ornamental, 

ut uſeful. An _—_— 
at the beginning andend of every chap- 
ter or ſection, enables the bookſeller to 
in out a novel, without plot or inci- 
t, to a great number of volumes ; 
and by the help of theſe deeorations, 
properly diſpoſed, I have known a little 
piece ſwell into a duodecimo, which had 
ſcarce matter enough for a fix penny 


In this place I might alſo —_— 
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of the ſeveral new improvements in the 
buſineſs of Typography. Though it 
1s reckoned ungenteel to write a good 
hand, yet every one is proud of appear- 
ing in a beautiful print; and the pro- 
ductions of a man of quality come from 
the preſs in a very neat letter, though per- 
haps the manuſcriptis hardly legible. In- 
deed, our modern writers ſeem to he more 
ſolici:ous about outward elegance, than 
the intrinſic merit of their compoſitions; 
and on this account it is thought no 
mean recommen lation of their works, 
to advertiſe that they are beautifully 
printed on a fine paper, and entire 
© new letter.” Nor are only in- 
debted to the preſs for the of the 
type, but often call in it's aſſiſtance to 
explainandenforce the ſentiment. When 
an author is in doubt whether the reader 
will be able to comprehend his meaning, 
or indeed whether he has any meaning 
at all, he takes care to ſprinkle the ſen- 
tence with Italics; but when he would 
ſurpriſe us with any thing more ſtriking 
than ordinary, he diſtinguiſhes the em- 
ous words by large ſtaring CAPI- 

ALS, which overtop the reſt of their 
fellows, and are intended, like the gre- 
nadiers caps, to give us an idea of ſome- 
thing grand and uncommon. Tacſe 
are deſigned as ſo many hints to Jer the 
reader know where he is to be particu- 
larly affected; and anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe with the marginal directions in 
plays, which inform the actor when he 
is to laugh or cry. This praftice is 
moſt remarkable in pieces of modern 
wit and humour: and it may he obſerv- 
ed, that where there is the leaſt of theſe 
Tively qualities, the author is moſt de- 
ſirous of ſubſtituting theſe arts — their 
room; imagining, that by a judicious 
diſtribution of theſe 3 ſtrokes 
in different parts of it, his work, how- 
ever dull in itſelf, will become ſmart and 
brilliant. | 

And here I cannot but take notice, 
that theſe arts have been employed to 
very great advantage in the ſervice of the 
theatres. The writer of the play-bills 
deals out his Capitals in ſo juſt a pr 
portion, that you may tell the ſalary of 
each actor by the fize of the letter in 
| which his name is printed. When the 
preſent manager of Drury Lane firſt 
came upon the ſtage, a new ſet of ty 


two inches * da caſt on purpole to 
do honour to his extraordinary merit. 


gance of form, as perhaps 


This indeed is ſo proper, that the ſe- 
vereſt critics on the drama cannot be 
offended at this piece of theatrical juſ- 
tice. 

There is lately ſprung up among us 2 
new ſpecies of writers, ho are moſt of 
them perſons of the firſt rank and fa- 
ſhion. At this period the whole houſe 
of commons are turned authors: and 
we cannot ſufficiently admire the pro- 
priety of ſtile and ſentiment in thoſe ele- 
gant addreſſes, by which they humbly 
offer themſelves as candidates, and beg 
the favour of your votes and intereſt. 


tioned ; 


they would raiſe the 


merits of their own cauſe, or throw out 


invectives on — The 
courtier ſets before your in large 
letters his ſteady wits wit to King 
GEORGE, while his opponent diſ 

in the ſame manner his zeal for LI- 
BERTY and the CONSTITUTION. 
This muſt undoubtedly have a wonder- 
ful effect on the electors: and I could 
almoſt aſſure any patriot certain ſucceſs, 
who ſhould manifeſt his regard for On 
England by printing his addreſſes in 
the Old 
But, in the whole republic of letters, 
there are none perhaps who are more 
obliged to the printer, than the writers 
of periodical eſſays. TheSPECTATORS, 
in came into the world without a 
of the advantages we are poſſeſſed of. 
They were originally publiſhed in a 
very bad print and paper, and were ſo 
entirely 


deſtitute of all outward orna- 


ments, that, like Terence's Virgin— 


— Ni vis boni | 

In ipſa ineſſer forma, bæc formam extinguerent, 

Unleſs the ſoul of beauty had breathed 
through the compoſitions themſelves, theſe 
diſadvantages would have ſuppreſſed the 
leaft appearances of it. 


As it requires no genivs to ſupply a 
defect of this nature, our modern eſſays 
as much excel the SPECTATORS in ele- 
they may be 
thought to fall ſhort of them in every 
other But they have this ad- 
ditional advantage, that by the fineneſs 
of their paper they are reſcued from ſerv- 


„ 


pes ing many mean and ignoble purpoſes, 


to which they might otherwiſe be ap- 
plied. They alſo form themſelves more 
C2 come 
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commodiouſly into volumes, and be- 
come genteeler appendages of the tea- 
table. The candid reader v.i!! nv onbt- 
edly impute thisextraordinary 4:6 ,,! 
externals to the modeſty of us preſent 
eſſayiſts, who are willing to compenſate 
for our poverty of genius, by beflowing 
theſe out ward graces and emberiliſhments 
on our works, For my own part, I 
never reflect on the firſt unadurned pub- 
lication of the SPECTATOR, and at the 
ſame time takeup one of my own papers, 
ſet off with every ornament of the a 
but I am afraid that the critics will ap- 
ply, what a facetious peer is ſaid to have 
remarked on two different ladies; that 


HE pubiicaticn of Lord Boling- 

broke's poſthumous works has 
given new life and ſpirit to Free-think - 
ing. We ſeem at preſent to be endta- 
vouring to unlearn our catechiſm, with 
all that we have been taught about re- 
ligion, in order to model our faith to 
the faſhion of his lordſhip's ſyſtem. We 
have now nothing to do, but to throw 
away our Bibles, turn the churches into 
theatres, and rejoice that an act of par- 
liament, now in force, gives us an op- 
portunity of getting rid of the clergy by 
tranſportation. I was in hopes that the 
extraordinary price of theſe volumes 
would have confined their influence to 
perſons of quality. As they are placed 
above extreme indigence and abſolute 
want of bread, their looſe notions would 
have carried them no farther than cheat- 
ing at cards, or perhaps plundering their 
country: but if theſe opinions ſpread 
among the vulgar, we ſhall be knocked 
down at noon-day in our ftreets, and 
nothing will go forward but robberies 
and murders. 

The inſtances I have lately ſeen of 
Free thinking, in the lower part of the 
world, make me fear, they are goi:'g 
to be as faſhionable and as wicked »s 
their. betters. I went the other nip ht to 
the Robin Hood; where it is uſu.il for 
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© the firſt is a ſoul without a body, a 
© the 1: a body without a ſoul.” ; 

As in this faſhionable age there are 
many of Lord Foppington's opinion, 
that a Hook ſhould be recomme: dd by 
it's outſide to a man of quality and 
breeding, it is incumbent on all a11'hors 
to let their works appear as well dreſſed 
as poſiible, if they expect them to be ad- 
mitted into polite company. Yet we 
ſhovld not lay too much ſtreſs on the 
decorations, but rather remember Tul- 
ly's prec to all who build, that © the 
© ownor 1.) be an ornament tc tie 
© houſe, and u the houſe tothe owner,” 
T | 
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j VI QI Arq M!R4CULA RERUM, 
TRIPUITQUE JOVI FULMEN, VIE ESQUE TONANTTI. 


Mari. 


nr FREED OUR MINDS FROM DRE iD OF THINGS ABOVE, 
AND SNATCH'D THE THUNDER FROM THE HAND OF JoOVEs 


bie, and 2vow their infidelity. 
One of the queſtions for the night was 
Whether Lord Bolinghroke kad not 
© done greater jervice to mankind by 
© hiswritings, than the Apoſtles or Evar < 
« gtliſts?” As this ſociety is chicfl 

compoſed of lawyers clerks, petty tradeſl 
men, and the loweſt mechanics, I was 
at firſt ſurpriſed to find ſuch amazin 

erudition among them. Teland, Tin- 
dal, Collins, Chubb, and Mandeville, 
they ſeemed to have got by heart. A 
ſnoenlaker harangucd his five minutes 
upon the excellence of the tenets main- 
tained by Lord Bolingbrcke; but I ſoon 

found that his reading had not been ex- 
:ended beyond the Idea of a Patriot King, 
which he had miftaken tor a glorious 
ſyſtem of Free-thinking. I covld not 
help ſmiling at another of the company, 
who took pains to ſhew his diſbelief of 


the Goſpel by unſainting the Apotiles, 


and call ng them by no other title than 
plain Paul or plain Peter. The pro- 
ceedings of this ſociety tave, indeed, 
almoſt induced me to wiſh, that (like 
the Roman Catholics) they were not 
permitted to read the Bible, rather than 
they ſhould read it only to abuſe it. 

I have frequently heard many wiſe 
tradeſmen ſetiling the moſt important 
articles of our faich over a pint of beer. 
A baker took occaſion from Caunnig's 
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affair to maintain, in oppoſition to the 
Scriptures, that man might live by bread 
alone, at dat the woman might—* For 
© elle, fuid he, how could the girl 
© have been ſuppori2d ſor a whole month 
© by a few hard cruſts?” I anſwer to 
this, a barber ſurgcun ſt forth the im- 
probability of that itory; and thence in- 
terred, that it was impoſſible for our 
Saviour to have faſted forty days in the 
Wilderneſs. I lately heard a midſhip- 
man ſw car that the Bible was all a lye: 
for he had failed round the world with 
Lord Anſon, and if there had been uy 
Red Sea, be muſt have met with it. 
| know a brickl>y:r, who, while he was 
working by line and rule, and carefully 
laying oue brick upon another, would 
arg ue with 2 ielijow labourer, that the 
wor i was made by chancez and a cook, 
who ti..ught more of his trade than his 
Bible, in a diſpute concerning the Mira- 
cles, made a pleaſant miſtake about the 
nature ot the Firſt, and gravely aſked his 
antagoni what he thougiit oi the Sur - 
PER at Cana. 
This affectation of Free-thinking, 
the lower claſs of is at 
happily confined to the men. 
On Sundays, while the huſbands are 
toping at the alchouſe, the good women 
their wives think it their duty to go to 
church, ſay their prayers, bring home 
the text, and hear the children their 
catechiſm. But our polite ladies are, I 
fear, in their lives and converſations, 
little better than Free-thinkers. Going 
to church, ſince it is now no longer the 
faſhion to carry on intrigues there, is al- 
moſt wholly laid aſide: and I verily be- 
heve, that nothing but another earth- 
quake can ever fill the churches with 
people of quality. The fair ſex in ge- 
neral · are too thonghtleſs to concern 
themſe)ves in deepenquiries into matters 
of religion. It is ſufficient, that they 
are taught to believe themſelves angels: 
it would therefore be an ill compliment, 
while we talk of the heaven they beſtow, 
to perſuade them into the Mahometan 
notion, that they have no ſ.uls; though 
perhaps our fine gentlemen may ima- 
gine, that by convincing a lady, that 
| the has no ſoul, ſhe will be Jeſs ſcrupu- 
lous about the diſpoſal of her body. 

Te ridiculous notions maintained by 
Free-thinkers in their writings, ſcarce 
deſerve a ſerious refutation; and per- 
haps the beſt method of an:wering | 
would be to ſelect irom their works all 
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the abſurd and impraftica ble noticn 
which they ſo ſtiffly maintain in order to 
evade the belief of the Chriſtian religion. 
I ſhall here throw together a few of their 
principal tenets, under the cuntradic- 
tory title of | 

| THT ONBELIEVER's CREED. 

J Believe that there is no God, but that 

Matter is God, and God is Matter; 
and that it is no matter whether there is 
any God or no. 

I believe, that the World was not 
made; that the World made itſelf; that 
it had no Beginning; that it will laſt for 
ever, World without End. | 
2 is a Beaſt; that 

is y, and the Body the 

Soul; and - ge oh Death — is 

neither nor Soul. | 
am Natural Religion is U ante K 

nat igion is the only Reli- 

gion; and that all Religion is Unna- 


I believe not in Mosts; I believe in 
the Firft Philoſophy: I believe not the 
EVANGELISTS; I believe in Chubb, 
Collins, Toland, Tindal, 
1 2 Hobbes, Shaftſ- 

: eve in d Bolingbroke 
I believe not St. Pa ui. N 
I believe not REvELaTION; I be- 
heve in Tradition: I believe in the Tal- 
mud; I believe in the Alcoran; I be- 
lieve not the BiBLE: I believe in So- 
crates; I believe in Confucius; I be- 
lieve in Sanconiathon; I believe in Ma- 
homet; I believe not in CHRIST. 
Laſtly, I believe in all UxARLIEr. 


an. 
ADDRESS 
TO BOTH 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

FEVER fince We have thought fit to 

take theſe Kingdoms into Our im- 
mediate Care, We have made it Our ear- 
neſt Endeavour to go Hand in Hand 
with Your Wiſdoms in promoting the 
Welfare and Proſperity of the P-ople. - 
The important Buſineſs of Taxes, 
Lotteries, Marriages, and Jews, We 
have left to Your weighty Conſidera- 
tion; while Ourſelves have been em- 
ployed in the Regulation of Faſhions, 
the Eſtabliſument of Taſte, and Ameng- 

| ment 
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ment of the Morals. We have the Sa- 
tis faction to find, that both Our Mea- 
fures have hitherto met with Succeſs: 
and the Public Affairs are at preſent in 
ſo proſperous a Condition, that the Na- 
tional Vices ſeem as likely to decreaſe as 
the National Debt. | 
The Diſſolution of Your Aſſembly is 
now at Hand; and as Your whole At- 
tention will naturally be engaged in ſe- 
curing to Yourſelves and Friends a Scat 
in the next Parliament, it is needleſs to 
recommend to You, that Heads ſhould 
be broken, Drunkenneſs encouraged, 
and Abuſe propagated; which has been 
found by Experience to be the beſt Me 
thod of ſupporting the Freedom of Elec- 
tions. 
of the Nation muſt be left to Us, it is 
neceſſary, that during this Interval Our 


mould be conſiderably extended, and 
that We ſhould be inveſted with the 
united Power of Lords and Commons. 
When We 8 with this im- 
portant Charge, We ſhal 
every different Padion ſhall concur in 
Our Meaſures for the Public Utility; 
that Whig and Tory, High-C 
and Low-Church, Court and Country, 
ſhall all unite in this Common Cauſe; 
and that fite Parties in the Body 
Politic, like the Arms and Legs in the 
Body Natural, ſhall move in Concert, 
though they are on diff:-ent Sides. In 
Our Papers, which We ſhall continue to 
publiſh on Thurſdays, under the Title 
of The CoxnwoisSEUR, every Miſde- 
meanor ſhall he examined, and Offenders 
called to the Bar of the Houſe. Be it 
therefore enacted, that theſe Our Orders 
and Reſolutions have an equal Autho- 
rity with AQs of Parliament: as We 


In the mean Time, as the Care 


Prerogative, as CENSOR-GENERAL, 


„ that ſuch 
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doubt not, They will be of equal Ad. 
vantage to the — es 
The extraordin i — if 
for the Service of the _— etks, 
and for the 1 * | Own Privy 
Purſe, oblige Us to demand of You, 
that a Sum, not exceeding T'wo- 
be levied Weekly on each Perſon, to be 
collected by our truſty and well-beloved 
the Bookſellers. We muſt alſo particu- 
larly requeſt of You, that the ſame Pri- 
vilege and Protection be extended to 
Us, which is enjoyed by Yourſelves, and 
is ſo very conver ent to of Your 
honourable Members. It is no leſs ex- 
dient, that We ſhould be ſecured from 
et or Moleſtation: Be it therefore pro- 
vided, that no one preſume to Arreſt or 
cauſe to be Arreſted Our Perſon, or the 
Perſons of * Publiſher, Printer, Cor- 
rector, Devil, or other employed in 
Our Service. Ws | | 
We have only to add, that You 
rely on Our Care and Diligence in diſ- 
charging the high Truſt repoſed in Us, in 
uch Manner as ſhall merit the Thanks 
of the next Parliament. We ſhall then 
recommend it to Their Conſideration, 
whether it would not be for the Intereſt 
of theſe Kingdoms, that We ſhould have 
a Woolpack allotted Us with the Bi- 
ſhops, or be allowed a perpetual Seat 
among the Commons, as the Repreſen- 
tative of the Whole People. But if this 
ſhould be deemed too great an Honour, 
it will at leaſt be thought ry, that 
= ſhould be occaſionally called in, like 
Jadges, to give Our Opinion in 
Caſes of Im 2 | 


TOWN, ConNOISSEUR, 
 CriTIC, AND CENSOR-GENERAL. 


T 
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wertes, Swe abel Irons ronewers, 


od 2yogtoy, iva T'aviges àęergt xf 71\e9vor. 


Hours. 


War KNOWS THE STRIPLING OF THE SOLDIERS TRADES 
BEYOND HIS REGIMENTALS AND COCKADE ? 


1 as it poliſhes the 
mind, enlarges our ideas, and 
gives an ingenuous turn to our whole 
converſation and behaviour, has ever 
been eſttemed a liberal accompliſhment ; 
and is, indeed, the principal charac- 


teriſtic that diſtinguiſhes the gentleman 
from the mechanic. 
This axiom being uni allow- 
ed, I have often obſerved with wonder 
the negle& of learning that prevails 
among the gentlemen of the army; 
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who, notwithſtanding their ſhameful 

in this main requiſite, are ge 
nerally d as the moſt exact mo- 
dels of good behaviour and ſtandards of 
politeneſs. 

The art of war is no eaſy ſtudy: it 
requires much labour and application to 
go through what Milton calls © the ru- 
* diments of ſoldierſhip, in all the {kill 
© of embattling, marching, encamping, 
© fortifyi and battering, 
© with all the helps of ancient and mo- 
dern itratagems, tactics, and warlike 
© maxims.* With all theſe every officer 
ſhould undoubtedly be acquainted; for 
mere regimentals no more create a ſoldier, 
than the cov 12 = 
the generality of our army have — 
little proficiency in the art they 
have learnt little more than ju 
quit themſelves with ſome — wy a 
review; have not ſtudied and examined, 
as they ought, the ancient and modern 
principles of war; 

Nor the divifion of a battle know, - 

More than a ſpinſter. 
, SHAKESPEARE. 


Beſides the ſtudy of the art of war 
itſelf, there are many collateral branches 
of literature, of which, as gentlemen 
and as ſoldiers, they ſhould not be 1g- 
norant. Whoever bears a commiſſion 
in the army, mould be well read in 
hiſtory. The examples of Alexander, 
Czfar, or Marlbor however il- 
luſtrĩous, are of little concern to the ge- 
nerality of readers, but are ſet up as ſo 

many land- marks, to direct thoſe who 
are purſuing the ſame courſe to =. 
A thorough knowledge of hiftory 
furniſh a commander with true courage, 
inſpire him with an honeſt — 
of his anceſtors, and teach him to gain a 
victory without ſhedding blood. 
Poetry too, more eſpecially that of 
the ancients, ſcems particularly calcu- 
lated for the peruſal uf thoſe concerned 
in war. The ſubjeR of the Iliad is en- 
tirely martial; and the ipal cha- 
racters are ditinguiſhe, fi om each other 
chiefly by their different exertion of the 
ſingle quality of courage. It was, I 
tuppole, on account of this martial ſpirit, 
which breathes throughout the 1:iad, 
that Alexander was fo captivited with 
it, that he is ſaid to have laid it every 
night under his pillow. The principal 


character in the Æneid is a general 4 
remaikabe piety and cuutage; aud great 
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IN of war. 
ſtudies cannot ſurely fail of ani- 


mating a modern breaft, which often 

kindled ſuch a noble ardour in the an- 

cients. 

dent pot od mage =. 
generals of antiquitv, we ſhall 

them no mean proficients in ſcience. 

They led their armies to victory by their 


las, as the goddeſs 
dom; and the Spartans in particular, 
before they entered on an eng 


given by — be- 
fore the deere er ſome of the moſt ani 
mated pieces of oratory in a 

and 4— produced aſtoniſhing + 
- felts, rouling the ſoldiers from „ 
and hurrying them on to. victory. An 
illiterate commander would have been 
the contempt of Greece and Rome. 
Tully, indeed, was called the learned 
Conſul in derifion; but then, as Dryden 


 oblerves, © his head was rand anatine 


._— When he read the tactics, he 
— _— 1 which was 

C b am particu 
with the character of 80 
— as drawn by Velleius Pater- 
culus, and would recommend it to the 
ſerious imitation of our modern officers. 
He was ſo great an admirer of liberal 


ſtudies, that he always retained the moſt 


eminent wits in his camp: nor did any 
one fill up the intervals of buſineſs with 
more elegance, retiring from war only 


to cultivate the arts of pcace; always 
em in arms or ſtudy, alwa 
g his body with perils, or diſci- 


— his mind with ſ ience. The au- 
thor contraſts this amiabie portrait with 
a deſcription of Mummius; a general ſo 
litrle verſed in the polite arts, that hav- 
ing taken at Corinth ſeveral pictures 


and ftatues of the gieateſt aratts, he 


threatened the perſons, who were in- 
truſted with the carriage of them to Ita- 
Is chat, if they lott thute, they ſhould 
give new ones.” | 
1 would fain have a Britiſh officer 
looked upon with as much deference as 
thoſe of Greece and Rome: but While 
they neglect the acquiſition of the ſame 
— they will never incet 
with the Tame reſpet. Iuſbead of culti- 
vating their minds, they are 
taken up in adorniug theu N 
lock upon gallantry and iutrigue as 25 


3 
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tial of their character. To glitter 
In the boxes, or at an aſſembly, is the 
full diſplay of their politeneſs; and to 
be the life and ſoul of a lewd brawl, 
almoſt the only exertion of their cou- 
rage; inſomuch that there is a good deal 
of juſtice in Macheath's raillery, when 
he fays—* Tf it was not for us, and the 
© other gentlemen of the ſword, Drury 
Lane would be uninhabited,” 

It is ſomething ſtrange, that officers 
ſhould want any inducement to acquire 
fo gentleman-like an accompliſhment as 
learning. If they imagine it would de- 
rogate from their good · breeding, or call 
off their attention from military buſi- 
neſs, they are miſtaken. Pedantry is 
no more connected with learning, than 
raſhneſs with courage. Cæſar, who 
was the fineſt gentleman and the greateit 
general, was alſo the beſt ſcholar of his 
Io fay the truth, learning wears a 
more amiable aſpect and winning air in 
courts and camps, whenever it a 


there, than amid the gloom of colleges 


and cloiſters. Mixing in genteel life 


| files off the ruſt that may have been con- 
trated by ſtudy, and wears out any 
little oddneſs or peculiarity, that may 


be acquired in the cloſet. For this rea- 
fon the officer is more inexcuſable, who 


neglects an accompliſhment that would 


fit ſo gracefully upon him: for this rea- 
fon too, we pay ſo great deference to 
thoſe few who have enriched their minds 
with the treaſures of antiquity. An 
illiterate officer either hardens into a 
bravo, or refines into a fop. The inſi- 

ity of the fop is utterly contemptible; 
and a rovgh brutal courage, unpoliſhed 
by ſcience and unaſſiſted by reaſon, has 
no more claim to heraiſm, the caſe- 
bardened valour of a bruiſer or prize- 


fighter. Agrecable to this notion, Ho- 


mer in the fifth Ilĩiad repreſents the god - 
deſs Minerva as wounding Mars, and 
driving the heavy deity off the field of 
battle; implying allegorically, that wiſ- 
dom is capable of ſubduing courage. 

I would flatter myſelf, that Briuſh 
minds are ſtill as noble, and Britiſh ge- 
nius as exuberant, as thoſe of any other 
nation or age whatever; but that ſome 

are debaſed by luxury, and others run 
wild for want of proper cultivation. If 
Athens can boaſt her Miltiades, The- 
miſtocles, &c. Rome her Camillas, Fa- 
bius, Cæſar, &c. England has had her 
Edwards, Henrys, and MartTboroughs. 
It is to be hoped the time wiil come, 
when learning will be reckoned as ne- 
ceſſary to qualify a man for the arme, 
as for the bar or pulpit. Then we may 
expect to ſee the Britiſh ſoldiery enter 
on the field of battle, as on a theatre, 
for which they are red m the parts 
they are to act. *©* They will not then, 
{as Milton expreſſes himſcif with his 
uſual ſtrength in his Treatiſe on Edu- 
cation) © if intruſted with fair and hope- 
ful armies, ſuffer them, for want of 
« juſt and wiſe diſcipline, to ſhed away 
© from about them like fick feathers, 
though they be never ſo oft ſupplied : 
they would not ſuffer their empty and 
© unrecruitable colonels of twenty men 

in a company, to quaff out, or con 
into ſecret huards, the wa 22 
© lufive liſt and a miſ remnant; 
yet in the mean while to be over- 
© maſtered with a ſcore or two of drunk · 
© ards, the only ſoldiery left about them, 
or elſe to comply with all rapines and 
© violences, No certainly, 4F THEY 
© KNEW OUGHT OF THAT KNOW- 
© LEDGE, THAT BELONGS TO GOOD 
© MEN AND GOOD GOVERNORS, they 
* would not ſuffer theſe things. 
| O 
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w—AL.A UA CoNDIDIT ARC. 


IPSA COLAT 


LET PALLAS DWELL IN 


E principal character in Steele's 
comedy of the Lying Lover is 
young Bock wit, an Oxonian, who at 
once throws off the habit and manners of 
an academic, and affumes the dreſa, air, 
and converſation, of a man of the town. 


He is, like other fine gentlemen, a cox- 


VIS. 
TOWERS HERSELF HAS RA1TS'D. 


comb; but a coxcomb of learning and 
parts. His ern{itien he renders fubſcr- 
vient to his pleatures: his knowledge 
in poetry qualifies him for a ſonneteer, 
his rhetoric 10 ſay fine things to the 
ladies, and his philoſophy to regulate 

| his equipage; for he talks of having 
Peripaletic 
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© Peripatetic footmen, a follower © of 

« Ariftippus for a valet de chambre, an 

© Epicurean cook, with an Hermetical 

© chymift (who are good only at making 

© fires) 1 N is, in 

every particular, a a com- 
t Gasen beau 


By a review I have lately made of the 
people in this great metropolis, as Cen- 
for, I find that the town ſwarms with 
Bookwits, The playhouſes, park, ta- 
verns, and coffee - houſes, are thronged 
with them. Their manner, which has 
ſomething in it very characteriſtic, and 
diff rent from the town-bred coxcombs, 
diſcovers them to the ſlighteſt obſerver. 
It is, indeed, no eaſy matter for one, 
whoſe chief employment is to ſtore his 
mind with new ideas, to throw that 
happy vacancy, that total abſence of 
thought and reflection, into his coun- 
tenance, ſo remarkable in our modern 
fine gentlemen. The ſame lownging air 
too, that for genteel in an uni- 
verſity coffee - houſe, is ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
from rhe genuine careleſs loll, and eaſy 
ſaunter; and bring us over to the notion 
of Sir Wilful in The Way of the World, 
© that a man ſhould be bound prentice 
© to a maker of fops, before he ventures 
© to (et up for himſelf.” 

Vet, in ſpite of all theſe diſadvantages, 
the love of pleaſure, and 2 few ſuper- 
numerary guineas, draw the ſtudent 
from his literary employment, and en- 
tice him to this — 2 — 
hurry, this d mart of luxury; where, 
as — as Kod can ſupply him, he 
may be as idle and debauched as he 
pleaſes. I could not help ſmiling at a 
dialogue between two of theſe gentle- 
men, which I overheard a few 


* 


| ove „ nights 
ago at the Bedford Coffee-houſe. Ha! 


© Jack!” ſays one accoſting the other, 
is it you? How long have you been 
© in town?P—* Two hours. How 
long do Ten guineas. 
© If you'll come to Venable's after the 
C play is Over, you'll find Tom Latine, 
. Cl*Fic, and two or three more, 
© who will be very glad to 22 
What, you're in town the ſober 
s plan at your father's? But hearkye, 
© Frank, if you'll call in, I'll tell your 
friend Harris to prepare for you. So 
6 your neg BE Ss 6 
© the i town in the green 
© boxes.” 2 

I left the coffee · houſe pretty late; and 
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as I came into the pi the fire in 
the Bedford-Arms kitchen blazed fo 
chearfully and invitingly before me, 
that I was eaſily perſuaded by a friend 
who was with me, to end the evening 
at that houſe. Our good fortune led 
us into the next room to this knot of 
academical rakes. Their merriment 
being pretty boiſterous, gave us a good 

to enquire what company were 
in the next room. The waiter told us, 
with a ſmartneſs which thoſe fellows 
frequently contract from attending on 
beaux and wits, © Some gentlemen — 
Oxford with ſome ladies, Sir. My 
© matter is always very glad to ſee them; 
© for while they ſtay in town, they never 
© dine or ſup out of his houſe, and eat 
© and drink, and pay better, than any 


© nobleman.” 


As it grew later, they grew louder: 
till at length an unhappy diſpute aroſe 
between two of the company, concern- 
ing the preſent grand conteſt between 
the Old and the New Intereſt, which 
has lately inflamed Oxfordſhire. This 
accident might have been attended with 
ugly conſequences: but as the ladies 
are great enemies to quarrelling, unleſs 
themſelves are the occaſion, a good - 
natured female of the company inter- 
poſed, and quelled their animoſity. B 
the mediation of this tair-one, the diſ- 
pute ended very faſnionably, in a bet of 
a dozen of claret, to be drank there by 
the company then preſent, whenever the 
wager ſhouid be decided. There was 
ſomething ſo extraordinary in their whole 
evening's converſation, fich an odd m.x- 
ture of the town and univerſity, that I 
am perſuaded, if Sir Richard had bren 
witneſs to it, he could have wrought it 
into a ſcene as lively and entertaining 
as any he has left us. 

The whole time theſe lettered beaux 
remain in London, is ipent in a conti- 
nual round of diverion. Their ſphere, 
indeed, is ſome what * for they 
generally eat, drink, and fivep, within 
the — of Covent-Garden. 1 
remember I once ſxw, at a public inn on 
the road to Oxtord, a journal of the 
town tranſactions of one of tneſe {parks 
who had recorded them on a wr.dow- 

for the example and imitation of 
his fellow-ttudents. I ſhall preſent my 
reader with an exact copy of this cu- 
rious journal, as nearly as I can re- 
member. | 


D 


MonDaY. 
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Mopar. Rode to town in ſix hours 
law the two laft acts of Hamlet—At 
night, with Polly Brown. 

Tus Dar. Saw Harlequin Sorcerer 
At night, Polly again. 

WEDNESDAY. Saw Macbeth—At 
night, with Sally Parker, Polly engaged. 

Tuuvkspar. Saw the Suſpicious 
Huſband— At night, Polly again. 


Fripay. Set out at twelve o'clock 


for Oxford—a damn'd muzzy place. 


There are no ſet of mortals more joy- 


ous than theſe occaſional rakes, whoſe 
pride it is to gallop up to town once or 
twice in the year with their quarterage 
m their pockets, and in a few days to 
ſquander it away in the higheft ſcenes 
of luxury and debaucherv. The tavern, 
the theatre, and be bognio, engroſs the 
chief part of the'r ttentionz and It 15 
confantly Polly again with them, till 
their finances ate quite exhauſted, and 
they a:e obliged to return (as Bookwit 
has it) © to ſmall beer and three- half- 
penny commons. 

I ſhall enlarge no further on this ſub- 
ject at preſent, but conclude theſe reflec- 


tions with an ode, which I have received 


from an unknown correſpondent. He 
tells me, it was lately tent from an aca- 
demical friend to ore of theſe gentle- 
men, who had reſigned himſelf wholly 
10 theſe polite enjoy ments, and ſeemed 
to have forgot his connections with the 
univerſity. All, who peruſt this elegant 


little piece, will, I doubt not, thank me 
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for inſerting it; and the learned reader 


will have the the additional pleaſure of 
admiring it as an humorous imitation of 
Horace. 


ICCI, BEATIS NUNC ARABUM INVIDES 
GAZIS, &c. LIS. 1. Op 29. 


QO you, my friend, at laſt are caught 
M here could you get fo range a thought, 
In mind and body ſound ? h 
All meaner ftudic+ you reſign, 
Your whole amb tion now to ſhine 
The beau of the beau- monde. 


Say, gallant youth, what well-known name 
Shall ſpread the triumphs of your fame 
Through all the realms of Drury ? 
How wili vou ſtrike the gaping cit? 
W at tavern ſhall record your wit? 
What watchmen mourn your fury ? 


What (prightly imp of Gallic breed 

Shall have the culture of your head, 

i mean the outward part) 

Form d by his par*nt's early care 

To range in niceſt turls his hair, 
And wield the puff with art? 


No more let mortals toil in vain, 
By w fe conjecture lo explain 
What rolling time will bring: 
Thames to his ſource may upwards flow, 
Or Garrick fix foot high may grow, 
Or witches thrive at I'ring: 


Since you each better promiſe break, 

Once fam'd for flov nlineſs and Gieck, 
Now turn'd a very Paris, 

For lace and velvet quit your gown, 

The STAGYz1Tx for Mr. Towng 
For Drury-Lane St. Mazr's. 
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NEC VERO HE SIN Con DATE, SINE JUDICE SEDES. 


Vine, 


Non SHALL THE FOUR-LEGG'D CULPRIT 'SCAPE THE LAW, 
BUT AT THE BAR HOLD UP THE GUILTY PAW. 


| RNING over the laſt volume 

of Lord Bolingbrake's works a 
few days ago, I could not help ſmiling 
at his Jede extraordinary manner 
of commenting upon ſome parts of the 
Scriptures. Among the reſt he repre- 
ſcnts Moles, as making beaſts account - 
able to the community for crimes, as 
well as men: whence his lordſhip infers, 
that the Jewiſh legiſlator ſuppoſed them 
capable of diſtinguiſhing between right 
and wrong, and acting as moral agents. 


entertain the ſame notions of juſtice, 28 


The eidity of tis mma bel ave aw 


reflect, if ſuch an opinion ſhould pre- 
vail in any country, what whimſical 
—_ be enacted, and how ridi- 
cu hey would ap when put in 
execution. As if * —— 


ried the highwayman, ſhould be ar- 


raigned for taking a purſe, or a dog in- 
dicted for feloniouſly ſtealing a ſhoulder 
of mutton. Such a country would ſeem 
to go upon the lame principles, and to 


the 


THE 


the puritanical old woman, that hanged 
Her cat for killing mice on the Sabbath- 


day. 

Theſe refle&ions were continued af- 
terwards in my fleep; when methought 
ſuch ings were common in our 
own courts of judicature. I imagined 
myſelf in a ſpacious hall like the Old 
Bailey, where they were ng to 
iry ſeveral animals, who had been guilty 
of offences againſ the laws of the land. 
The walls, I obſerved, were hung all 
round with bulls hides, ſheep ſkins, 
foxes tails, and the ſpoils of other brute 
malefactors; and over the juſtice-ſeat, 
where the King's-arms are commonly 
2 there was fixed u large ſtag's 

ad, which overſhadowed the magiſtrate 
with it's branching horns. I took par- 
ticular notice, that the galleries were 
very much crouded with ladies: which 
I could not tell how to account for, till 
TI found it was expected that a Goat 
would that day be tried for a rape. 

I be ſeſſions ſoon opened; and the firſt 
priſoner that was brought to the bar, 
was a Hog, who was proſecuted at the 
ſuit of the Jews on an I ſor 
burglary, in breaking into their ſyna- 
gogue. As it was apprehended that 
religion might be affected by this cauſe, 
and as the proſecution appeared to be 
malicious, the Hog, tough the — was 
plainly proved againſt him, to the great 
hor of al true Chriſtians, was allowed 
enefit of clergy. | 

- — was next brought 
againſt a Cat for killing a favourite 
Gr bird, This offender belonged 
to an old woman, ho was believed by 
the neighbourhood to be a witch. The 
jury, therefore, were unanimous in their 
opinion, that ſhe was the devil in that 
ſhape, and brought her in guilty. Upon 


which the judge formally pronounced 


ſeritence upon her, which I remember 
concluded with theſe words: You 
* muſt be carried to the place of exe- 
© cution, where you are to be hanged 
© by the neck nine times, till you are 
© dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, 
dead, dead, dead; and the fidlers have 
© mercy upon your guts!” wu, 
A Parrot was next tried for Scanda- 
Jum Magnatum. He was accuſed by 
the chief magiſtrate of the city, and the 
whole court of aldermen, for defaming 
them, as they paſſed along the ſtreet, on 
a public feftival, by ſinging 
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© Room for cuckolds, here comes a great 
© companyz 
© Room for cuckol ds, here comes my lord 
© mayor." | 

This Parrot was a very old offender; 
much addicted to ſcurrility; and had 
been ſeveral times convicted of profane 
curſing and ſwearing. He had even the 
impudence to abuſe the whole court by 
calling the jury rogues and raſcals; and 
frequently interrupted my lord judge in 
ſummi p the evidence, b 1 
out—* Old bitch." The * 1 
ever, was pleaſed to ſhew mercy to him, 
upon the petition of his miſtrefs, a ſtri& 
Methodiſt ; who gave bail for his good 
behaviour, and delivered h:m over to 
Mr. Whitfield, who undertook to make 
a thorough convert of him. 

After this a Fox was indicted for rob- 
bing an Hen rooſt. Many farmers 
22 againſt him; who depoſed, that 
he was a very notorious thief, and had 
long been the terror of ducks, 
turkies, and all other poultry. He had 
infeſted the country a long time, and 
had often been purſued, but they could 
never take him before. As the evidence 
was very full againſt him, the jury rea- 
dily brought him in guilty; and the 
judge was proceeding to condemn him, 
when the ſly villain, watering his bruſh, 
flirted it in the face of the jailer, and 
made off. Upon this a country ſquire, 
who was preſent, hollowed out * Stole 
© away! and an hue and cry was im- 
mediately ſent after him. 

When the uproar, which this occa- 
fioned, was over, a Milch-Aſs was 
— to the bar, and tried for con- 
tumeliouſly braying, as ſhe ſtood at the 
door of a fick lady of quality. It ap- 

red, that this lady was terribly af- 
icted with the vapours, and could not 
bear the leaft noiſe; had the knocker 
always tied up, and ſtraw laid in the 
ſtreet. Notwithſtanding which, this 
audacious creature uſed every morning 
to give her foul language, which broke 
her reſt, and flung her into hyſterics. 
For this repeated abuſe the criminal was 
ſentenced to the pillory, and ordered to 
loſe her ears. 

An information was next laid againſt 
a ſhepherd's Dog upon the Game-AR 
for poaching. He was acruſed of kill- 
ing an hare, without being properly 
qualified, But the plaintiff thought it 
adviſeable to quath = indiftment, as 

2 the 


the owner of the Dog had a vote to ſell 
al the next election. 

There now came on a very important 
caule, in which fix of the moſt eminent 
council learned in the law were rerainud 
on each fide. A Monkey, belo girg 
to 2 lady of the firſt rank and t2fhiong 
was indicted, for that be with rlice 

nie did commit wilful murder on 
the body of a Lap-dog. I council 
for the preſecutor ſet forth, that the un- 
fortunate deceaſed came on a viſit with 
another lady; when the priſoner at the 
bar, without the leaſt provocation, and 
contrary to the laws of ho{pitality, per- 

ed this inkuman fact. The conn- 
cil for the priſoner, being called upon 
to make the Monkey's defence, plcaded 
his privilege, and inſiſted on his being 
tried by his peers. This pica was ad- 
mitted; and a jury of beaux was imme- 
diately impannelled, who without going 
out of court, onourably acquitted him. 

The proc: ed ings were here interrupt- 
ed by an Hund, who came jumping 
into the hall, and running to the juſtice- 
ſeat, lifted up his leg againſt the judge's 
robe. For this contemptuous beha- 
viour, he was directly ordered into cuſ- 
tody; when to our great ſurpriſe he caſt 
his ſkin, and became an Oſtrich; and 
preſently after ſhed his feathers, and 
terrified us in the ſhaggy figure of a 
Bear. Then he was a Lion, then an 
Horſe, then again a Baboon; and after 
many other amazing transformations, 
leaped out an Hariequin, and before 


they could take hold cf him, (kipped 


away to Covent Garden theatre. 


| 
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It would be tedious to recount the 
particulars of ſeveral other trials. A 
ſportſman brought an aﬀtion agunſt a 
Race Horſe, tor running en the wrong 
fide of ihe poſt, by which he lot the 
plate and may confiderable bets. For 
ils tnc criminal was ſentenced to be 
burt eim the tore- hond, and to by hipt 
at tie Cait's tall. A N'lare would have 
undergone the ſame puniſhment, for 
tirow:ng her rider in à Hag-hunt, but 
eſcoped by pleading her belly; upon 
W h⁰ν⁰ aj ury of grooms was impannelled, 
who brought her in quick, The com- 
pany of Dogs and Monkeys, together 
with the Dancing Bears, who were taken 


up on the Licence-AR, and indicted for 


Rroflers, were tranſported for lite, 

The laſt trial was for high treaſon. 
A Lion, who had been long conincd as 
1 fiure-priſoner in the Tower, having 
bruzen jail, had appeared in open rebel- 
lion, and committed ſeveral acts of Vo- 
lence on his me jeſty's liege fiibiefts, 
As this was a noble animal, and a prince 
of the blood in his own nadve country, 
he was condemned to be beheaded, It 


came into my thoughts, that this Lion's 


Head might vie with that famous one, 
formerly erecteil at Button's for the ſer- 
vice of the GUARDIAN: I was accord- 


ingly going to petition for leave to put 


it vp in Macklin's new coffee - houſe; 
when methought the Lion, ſetting up a 
moſt horrible roar, broke his chains, and 
put the whole court to flight; and I 
awaked in the utmoſt conſternation, juſt 
as I imagined he had got me in his 
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— COMMOTA FERVET PLEBECULA BILE. 


Pzxr 1059, 


INS HN Þ BY FREEDOM, AND ELFCTION x, 
THE PATRIOT-MNGB AT COURTS AND PLACEMEN RAIL. 


1 Shall this day preſent my readcrs 
with a letter, which J have received 
trum my couln ViLLAaG!t; who, as 1 
informed them in uy fi paper, has 
undertaken to ſend me an account of 
every thing remaikabic that palles in 
the country. Rs 


DAAR COUSINS 
Have not been unmindſul of the pro- 
vince which you was pleated to allot 
nie: but the whole country has been 


lately fo much taken upwith the buſineſs 
oi elections, that nothing has fallen 
under my notice, but debates, Iquab- 
bies, and drunken rencounters. The 
ipirit of party prevails ſo univerſally, 
that the very children are inſtructed 
to lip che names of the favourite chiefs 
of cach faction; and I have more 
than once been in danger of being 
nocked off my horſe, as I rode peace- 
ably on, becauſe T did not declare 
with which party I fided, though I 

knew 
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knew nothing at all of either. Every 
petty village abounds with the moſt pro- 
found ſtateſmen: it is common to lee 
our ruſtic politicians aſſembling after 
ſermon, and ſettling the of their 
country acrois a tomb-ſtone, like ſo 
many Di&ators from the plough; and 
almoſt every cottage can bouſt it's pa- 
triot, who, like the old Roman, would 
not exchange his turnip for a bribe. 

TI am at preſent in , where the 
election is juſt coming on, and the whole 
town conſequently in an uproar. They 
have for ſeveral pariiaments returned 
two members, who recommended them- 
ſelves by conſtantly oppoſing the court: 
but there came down 1 few days ago a 
banker from London, who has offered 
himſelf a candidate, andl is hacked with 
the moſt powerful of all intereſts, mo- 
nev. Nothing has been fince thought 
of but feafting and zevellingz and both 
parties ſtrive to outdo each other in the 
frequency and expence of their enter- 
tainments. This indeed is the general 
method made uſe of to gain the favour 
of eleftors, and maniſeſt a zeal for the 
conſtitution. I have known a candi- 
date depend more upon the ſtrength of 
his liquor than his arguments; and the 
merits of a treat has often recommended 
a member, who has had no merits of his 
own. For it is certain, that people, 
however they may differ in other points, 
are unanimous in promoting the grand 
buſircts of eating and drinking. 

It is impoſſible to give a particular 
account of the various diſorders occa- 
ſioned by the contelt in this town. The 
ſtreets ring with the different cry of each 
party's and every hour produces a bal- 


a0, a ſet of queries, or a ſerious addreſs 


to the worthy electors. I have ſeen the 
mavor with half the corporation roar- 
ing, hollowing, and recling along the 


ſtreets, and yet, tureatening to clap a 


poor fellow into the ftocks for making 


the ſame noiſe, only becauſe he would 
not vote as they do. It is no wonder, 
that the ſtrongeſt conneòtions ſhould be 
bruken, and the moſt intimate friends 
{et at variance, through their difference 
of opinions. Not only the men, but 
their wives, are allo engaged in the tame 
quarrel, Mr. Staunch the haberdather 
uſed to ſinoke his pipe conſtantly in the 
ſame kitchen corner every evening, at 
the fame alchouſe, with his neighbour 
Mr. Veer the chandlcr, while their ladics 


chatied together at the ſtreet · door: but 


now the huſbands never ſpeak to each 
other; and conſequently Mrs. Veer goes 
a quarter of a mile for her inkle and 
tape, rather than deal at Mr. Staunch's 
ſhop; and Mrs. Staunch declares, the 
would go without her tea, though ſhe 
has always been uſed to it twice a day, 
rather than fetch her half-quarterg 
from that turncoat Veer's. 

Wherever politics are introduced, re- 
ligion is always drawn into the quarrel. 
The town I have been ſpeaking of, is 
divided into two parties, who are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Chrittians 
and Jews. The Jews, it ſeems, are 
thoſe who are in the intereſt of a noble- 
man who gave his vote for paſſing the 
Jew-bill, and are held in abomination 
by the Chriftians. The zeal of the lat- 
ter is ſtill further inflamed by the vicar, 
who every Sunday thunders out his 
anathemas, and preaches up the pious 
dofrine of perſecution. In this he is 
ſeconded by the clerk, who is careful to 
enforce the arguments from the pulpit, 
2 ſtaves proper for the ocea- 


This truly Chriſtian ſpirit is no where 
more manifeſt than at their public feaſts, 


1 was at one of their dinners, where 1 


found great variety of pig-meat was 
provided. The table was covered from 
one end to the other with hams, legs of 
peri, fparits, griſkine, haileta, feet and 
ears, brawn, aud the like. In the mid- 
dle there ſmoked a large barbicued hogs 
which was ſoon devoured to the bone, 
ſo deſirous was every one to prove his 
Chriſtianity, by the — 4 bs could 
ſwallow of that Anti- Judaic food. Af - 
ter dinner there was brought in, by way 
of deſſert, a diſh of hogs - puddings; but 
as I have a diſlike to that kind of diet, 
(though not from any ſcruple of con- 
ſcience) I was regarded as little better 
than a Jew for deciining to eat of them. 

The great ſupport of this party is an 
old neighbouring knight; who, ever 
ſince the late Naturalization-Ad, has 
conceived a violent antipathy to the 
Jews, and takes every opportunity of 
railing at the above-mentioned noble- 
man. Sir Rowland fwears, that his 
Lordſhip is worſe than Judas, that he is 
actually circumciſed, and that the chapel 
in his houſe is turned into a ſynagogue. 
The knight had never been ſeen in a 
church till the late clamour about the 
Jew-Bill ; but he now attends it regu- 
larly every Sunday, where he devoutly 


= 
takes his nap all the ſervice: and he 
lately beftowel the beſt living in his 
ift, which he had before promiſed to 
— chaplain, on one whom he had never 
ſeen, but had read his name in the title- 
page to a ſermon againſt the Jews. He 
turned eff his bu ler, who had lived 
with him many years, (and whoſe or.ly 
crime was à ſwarthy complex1c:) be- 
cauſe the dog looked like a Jew. He 
feeds hogs in his park and the court- 
rd, and has guinea-pigs in his par- 

| ny Every Saturday he has an hunt, 
becauſe it is the Jewiſh Sabbath; and in 
the evening he is ture to get drunk with 
the vicar in defence of re igion. As he 
zs in the commiſſion, he ordered a poor 
Jew pedlar, who came to hawk goods 
at his houſe, to Bridewell; and he was 
once going to ſend a little pariſh boy to 
the ſame place, for preſuming to play 
in his worſhip's hearing on that un- 
— inſtrument the Jewws- 
| Res assess bene 
of diſplaying their affection for the ſame 
cauſe; and they manifeſt their ſenti- 
ments by the colour and faſhion of their 
dreſs, Their zeal more particularly 
thews itſelf in a variety of poſes for 
rings, buckles, knots, and garters. I 
obſerved the other night at the aſſembly, 
that the ladies ſeemed to vie with each 
other in hanging out the enſigns of the 
faith in orthodox ribhands, bearing the 
inſcription of—" No Jews, CHRISTI- 
© ANITY FOR EVER.” They likewiſe 
wore little croſſes at their breaſts ; their 
pompons were formed into crucifixes, 
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and ſo many parts of their habits mould. 
ed into that ſhape, that the whole afſeme 
bly looked like the court on St. An- 
drew's day. It was remarkable that 
the vicar's lady, who is a thorough- 
paced H:igh-Churchwoman, was more 
religious in the decorations cf her dreſs 
than any of the company; aud, indeed, 
ſhe was fo tack over ſr m head to foot 
with croſſes, that a way jufily compared 
her to an old Popiſk monument in a 
Gothic cathedral. 

I ſhall conclude my letter with the 
relation of an adventure that happened 
to myſeif at my firſt coming into this 
town. I intended to put up at the Ca- 
therine Wheel, as I had often uſed the 
houſe before, and knew the landlord to 
be a good civil kind of fellow. I ac- 
cordingly turned my horſe into the yard; 
when to my great ſurpi ize thi landlord, 
as ſoon as he ſaw me, gave me an hearty 
curſe, and told me I might go about 
my buſineſs, for, indeed, hc would not 
entertain any ſuch raſcais. Upon this 
he ſaid ſomething to two or three ſtrap- 
ping country fellows, who immediately 
came towards me; and it I had not rode 
away directly, I ſhould have met with 
a very rough ſalutation from their horſe- 
whips. I could not imagine what of- 
fence I had committed, that could give 
occaſion for ſuch ill uſage, till 1 heard 
the maſter of the inn hollowing after 
me—* That's the ſcoundrel that came 
© here ſome time ago with Tom T*other- 
8 — _ 12 ſince learnt, is an 
agent for t r party. I am, dear 
couſin, yours, &c. 

T 
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TUM IN LECTO QUOQUE VIDERES 
STRIDERE SECRE? A DIVISOS AURE SUSURROS. 


KULLOS HIS MALLEM LUDOS SPECT ASSE. 
BREDDE AGE, du DEISCEPS 181511. 


SED ILLA | 
Hor, 


IMPARTED TO EACH LAUGHTER-LOVING FAIR, 

THE WHIZZ?NG WHISPER GLIDES FROM CHAIR TO CHAIR: 

AND ERE THE CONSCIOUS EAR RECEIVES IT HALF, 

WITH T1TTERINGS THEY BETRAY THE STIFLED Luc. 
SUCH GIGGLING GLEE !=—WHAT FARCE £0 FULL OF urn 
BUT TELL THE TICKLING CAUSE THAT GAVE IT BIRTH. | 


TO MR. TOWN. 


8 the ladies are naturally become 
the immediate objects of your care, 
will you permit a complaint to be in- 


ſerted in your paper, which is founded 
upon a matter of fat? They will par- 
don me, if by laying before you a par- 
ticular inſtance I was lately witneſs to 
of their improper behaviour, I endea- 

SEP vour 
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vour to expoſe a reigning evil, which 
ſubje&s them to many ſhameful impu- 
tations. 

I received laſt wezk a dinner-card 
from a friend, with an intimation that 
I ſhould meet ſome very agreeable ladies. 
At my arrival, I found that the com- 
pany conſiſted chiefly of females, who 
indeed did me the honour to riſe, but 
quite diſconcerted me in paying my re- 
ſpects, by their whiſpermg each other, 
and appearing to ſtifle a laugh. When 
I was ſeated, the ladies grouped them- 
ſelves up in a corner, and entered into 
a private cabal, ſeemipgly to diſcourſe 
upon points of great and im- 
portance, but of equal 'merriment and 
gdiverhon. 

The fame conduct of keeping cloſe to 
their ranks was obſerved at table, where 
the ladies ſeated themſelves together. 
Their converſation was here alſo con- 
fined wholly to themſelves, and ſeemed 
like the myſteries of the Bona Dea, in 
which men were forbidden to have any 
ſhare. It was a continued laugh and 
whiſper from the beginning to the end 
of dinner. A whole ſentence was ſcarce 
ever ſpoken aloud. Single words, in- 
deed, now and then broke forth; ſuch 
as odious, horrible, detefiable, ſhocking, 
HUMBUG. This laſt new-coimned ex- 
preſſion, which is only to be found in 
the nonſenſical vocabulary, ſounds ab- 
ſurd and diſagreeable, whenever it is 
pony but from the mouth of a 

y it is © ſhocking, deteſtable, hor- 
© rible, and odious. 

My friend ſeemed to be in an uneaſy 
ſituation at his ows table: but I was 


far more miſerable. I was mute, and 


ſeldom dared to lift up my eyes from 
my plate, or turn my head to call for 
II beer, leſt by ſome aukward geſ- 
D 
a laugh. Sancho, when he was forbi 
to eat a delicious banquet ſet before him, 
appear more melancholy. 

poſſibly encreaſe the mirth of my tor- 
menters: at leaſt their joy ſeemed to riſe 
in exact proportion with i . 
At length, however, the time of my 

approached. 


the ladies made their exit in pairs, and 
went off hand in hand whiſperi 
the two kings of Brentford. 

Modeſt men, Mr.] Town, are deeply 
wounded, when they imagine themſelves 


the objects of ridicule or contempt: and 
the pain is the greater, when it is given 
by thoſe whom they admire, and from 
whom they are ambitious of receiving 
any marks of countenance and favour. 
Yet we muſt allow, that affronts are 
pardonable from ladies, as they are 
often prognoftics of future kindneſs. If 
a lady ſtrikes our cheek, we can 
willingly follow the precept of the G 
pel, and turn the other cheek to be ſmit- 
ten. * A * a fair hand 
conveys pleaſure. But this battery of 
whiſpers is againſt all legal rights of 

» are not more repugnant to the 

] laws of humanity. 

If the miſconduct, which-I have de- 
ſcribed, had been only to be found, Mr. 
Town, at my friend's table, 1 ſhould 
not have troubled you with this letter: 
but the ſame kind of ill-breeding pre- 
vails too often, and in too many places. 
The gigglers and the whiſperers are in- 
numerable; they beſet us wherever we 
go; and it is obſervable, that after a 
SF ts 

ur aughter: like a - powder 
ſerpeat, which, after hiſſing about for 
ſome time, goes off in a bounce. 

Modern writers of comedy often in- 
troduce a pert witling into their pieces, 
who is very ſevere upon the reſt of the 
2 his waggery is ſpoken 

. ſe gigglers and whiſperers 
ſeem to be acting the ſame part in com- 
pany, that this arch rogue does in the 
play. Every word or motion produces 
a train of whiſpers ; the dropping of a 
ſnuff-box, or ſpilling the tea, is ſure to 
— io. and upon 
the entrance of any one with ſomethi 

icular in his perſon or — 

ve ſeen a whole room in a buzz like a 

This practice of whiſpering, if it is 
any where allowable, may perhaps be 


indulged the fair-ſex at church, where 
— converſation can be carried on 


like by 


n 1 
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whence it crawis up to the galleries, 
till at laſt the whole church hums with 


it. 
It were alſo to be wiſhed, that the 


ladies would be pleaſed to canfine them- 
ſelves to whiſpering, in their tete-à- lite 
conferences at the opera or the play- 
houſe; which would be a proper defe- 
rence to the reſt of the audience. In 
France, we are told, it is common for 
the parterre to join with the performers 
in any favourite air; but we ſeem to 
have carried this cuſtom ſtill further, as 
the company in our boxes; without con- 
cerning themſelves in the leaſt with the 

- are even louder than the players. 

wit and humour of a Vanburgh or 
a Congreve'is frequently interrupted by 
a brilliant dialogue between two perſons 
of faſhion ; and a love-ſcene in the #1: - 
box has often been more attended to, 


than that on the ſtage. As to their loud 


may very well be excuſed, when they 
are excited by any lively ſtrokes in a 
comedy: but I have ſeen our ladies titter 
at the moſt diftreſsful ſcenes in Romeo 
and Juliet, -grin over the anguiſh of a 
Monimia or Belvidera, and fairly laugh 
King Lear off the ſtage. 

Thus the whole behaviour of theſe 
ladies is in direct contradiction to good 
manners. They laugh when they ſhould 
cry, are loud when they ſhould be ſilent, 
and are ſilent when their converſation is 
defirable. If a man in a ſele& company 
was thus to laugh or whiſper me out of 
countenance, I thould be apt to conſtrue 
it as an affront, and demand an expla- 
nation. As to the ladies, I would de- 
fire them to reflect how much they would 
ſuffer, if their own weapons were turned 
againſt them, and the gentlemen ſhould 
attack them with the ſame arts of laugh- 
ing and whiſpering. But, however tree 
they may be from our reſentment, they 
are ſtill to our ill-natured ſuſpi- 
cions. They do not conſider, what 


ſtrange conſtructions may be put on 
theſe laughs and whiſpers. It were, 
indeed, of little conſequence, if we only 
imagined, that they were taking the re- 
putations of their acquaintance to pieces, 
or abuſing the company round ; but 
when they mdulge themſelves in this be- 
haviour, ſome perhaps may be led to 
conclude, that they are diſcourſing upon 
topics, which they are aſhamed to ſpeak 
of in a leſs private manner. 

Some excuſe may peghaps be framed 
for this ill-timed merriment in the fair- 
— Venus, the goddeſs 222 is 
frequently called the ter-lowing 
Lake ; — by XR modern 
ladies may poſſibly imagine, that they 
render themielves like Venus. I have 
indeed remarked, that the ladies com- 
monly adjuſt their laugh to their per- 
ſons, and are in ion as it 
ſets off their nes Þ ly nog One 
lady is never further moved than to a 
{mile or a ſimper, becauſe nothing elſe 
ſhews her dimples to ſo much advan- 

3 another, who has a very fine ſet 
teeth, runs into the broad grin ; while 
a third, who is admired for a well-turn- 


ed neck and graceful cheſt, calls up all 


her beauties to view, by breaking into 


violent and repeated peals of laughter. 
I would not be underſtood to impoſ 


gravy or too great a reſerve on the fair- 
ex. Let them laugh at a feather; but 
let them declare openly, that it is a 
feather which occaſions their mirth. I 
muſt confeſs, that lau becomes the 
young, the gay, and the handſome : 
but a whiſper is unbecoming at all ages 
and in both ſexes ; — it ever to 
be practiſed, except in the round gal- 
lery at St. Paul's; or in the famous 
whiſpering place in Glouceſter cathedral, 
where two whiſperers hear each other at 


the diſtance of five and twenty yards. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
K. I. 
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NAME YOUR BETTe 


Friend of mine, who belongs to 
Stamp-Of acquaints me, 


Office, 


— DIC, MECUM QUO PIGNORE CERTES. 


Vince. 


on cards and dice continues to increaſe 
every year, and that it now brings i 


in 
times more than it did at fuſt. 
| This 


. _ 
as a * "a ts = — a . 
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This will not appear very wonderful, 
when we conſider, that gaming is now 
become rather the buſineſs than amuſe- 
ment of our perſons of quality; and 
that they are more concerned about the 
tran{a&ons of the two clubs at White's, 
than the proceedings of both houſes of 
parliament. Thus it happens, that 
eſtates are now almoſt as fr 
made over by whift and hazard, as by 
deeds and ſettlements ; and the chariots 
of many of our nobility may be ſaid 
(like Count Baſſet's in the play) to 
roll upon the four aces.” 

This love of gaming has taken ſuch 
entire poſſeſſion of their ideas, that it 
infects their common converſation. The 
management of a diſpute was formerly 
attempted by reaſon and argument; but 
the new way of adjuſting all difference 
in opinion is by the ſword or a wager: 
ſo that the only genteel method of diſ- 
lenting is to riſk a thouſand pounds, or 
take your chance of being run through 
the body. The ftrange cuſtom of de- 
ciding every thing by a wager is ſo uni- 
verſal, that if (in imitation of Swift) 
any body was to publiſh a ſpecimen of 
Polite Converſation, inſtead of old fay- 
ings and trite repartees, he would in all 
probability fill his dialogues with little 
more than bet after bet, and now or 
then a calculation of the odds. 

White's, the preſent grand ſcene of 
theſe tranſactions, was formerly diſtin- 
gui ſhed by gallantry and intrigue. Dur- 
ing the publication of the TATLER, Sir 
Richard Steele thought proper to date 
all his love -· news from that quarter: but 
it would now be as abſurd to pretend 
to gather any ſuch intelligence from 
White's, as io fend to Batſon's for a 
lawyer, or to the Rolls Coffee - houſe for 
a man midwife. 

The gentlemen, who now frequent 
this place, profeſs a kind of univerſal 

ſcepticiſm ; and as they look upon every 
thing as dubious, put the Ale upon 
a _ There is nothing, however 
trivial or ridiculous, which is not capa- 
ble of producing a bet. Many pounds 
have been lott upon the colour of a 
coach-horle, an article in the news, or 
the change of the weather. The birth 
of a child has brought great adva 
to perſons not in the leaſt related to the 
family it was born in; and the break - 
ing off a match has affected many in 
their fortunes, beſides the parties imme - 
diately concerned. 


= 


But the moſt part of 
this faſhionable practice is, what in the 
gaming diale& is called PITTING one 
man againſt another ; that is, in plain 
Engliſh, wagering which of the two will 
live longeſt. In this manner, people 
of the moſt oppoſite characters make up 
the ſubject of a bet. A player perhaps 
is pitted againſt a duke, an alderman 
againſt a bi or a pimp with a privy - 
counſellor. e is ſcarce one re- 
mark able perſon, upon whoſe life there 
are not many thouſand pounds — 
ing; or one perſon of quality, whoſe 
death will not leave ſcveral of theſe kind 
of mortgages upon his estate. The va- 
rious changes in the health of one, who 
is the ſubjet of many hets, occaſion 
very ſerious reſlections in thoſe who 
have ventured large ſums on his life and 


death. Thoſe who would be gainers 
by his deceaſe, upon every flight in- 


diſpoſition, watch all the ſtages of his 
ilineſs, and are as impatient for his 
death, as the undertaker who ex 

to have the care of his funeral ; while 
the other ſides are very ſolicitous about 
his recovery, ſend every hour to know 


how he does, and take as much care of 


him, as a clergyman's wife does of her 
huſband, who has no other fortune than 
his living. I remember a man with the 
conſtitution of a porter, upon whoſe life 
very great odds were laid; but when 
the perſon he was pitted againſt was ex- 
peed to die every week, this man ſhot 
ſimfelf through thehead, and the know- 


ported from France, this has had it's 
riſe and progreſs entirely in England, 
In the laft illneſs of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, Lord Stair laid a wager on his 
death; and we may gueſs what the 
French thought of it, from the manner in 
which Voltaire mentions it in his SiEcle 
de Louis XIV. Le Roi fut attaquẽ 
vers le milieu du mois d"Aout. Le 
© Comte de Stair, amb iſſadeur d' An- 
<« gleterre, PARIA, felon le genie =P 
nation, que le Roi ne paſſeroit pas 
© mois de Septembre.—TheKing,' ſavs 
he, was taken ill about the middle of 
* Auzuſt; when Lord Stair, the am- 
© bafſador from England, BETTED, 
© according to the genius of his nation, 
© that the King would not live beyond 
© September.” 
I am in ſome pain, left this cuſtom 
ſhould get _— the ladies. They 
: are 


= 
6 * — 8 922 * 2 ED +5 + Dn 3 
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ones were taken in. | ; 
"Though moſt of our follies are im- 
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whence it crawis up to the galleries, ſtrange conſtructions may be put on 
till at laſt the whole church hums with theſe laughs and whiſpers. It were, 
it. indeed, of little conſequence, if we only 

It were alſo to be wiſhed, that the imagined, that they were taking the re- 
ladies would be pleaſed to canfine them - putations of their acquaintance to pieces, 
or abuſing the company round; but 
when they mdulge themſelves in this be- 
haviour, ſome perhaps -may be led to 
conclude, that they are diſcourſing upon 
topics, which they are aſhamed to ſpeak 
of in a leſs private manner. 

Some excuſe may peghaps be framed 
for this ill timed merriment in the fair- 


5 


in 
ſets off their particular 


let them declare openly, that it is a 
feather which occaſions their mirth. I 
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—_— Ic, CU Q Jo CT. 
| e Vino. 
NAME YOUR Err. 


A Friend of mine, who belongs to on cards and dice continues to increaſe 


| Stamp-Office, acquaints me, every year, and that it now brings in 
. that the revenue ariſing from the duty near fix times more than it did at fufl 


| One 

lady is never further than to a 
ſmile or a fimper, becauſe nothing elſe 
ſhews her dimples to ſo much advan- 
z another, who has a very fine ſet 
grin; while 

a well-turn- 

- calls up all 

iew, by breaking into 

peals rhter. 

— 
„ 8 ir- 
Let them laugh at a feather; but 


ad . 1 8 


r 


verſt 


This will not appear very wonderful, 
when we conſider, that ing is now 


become rather the buſineſs than amuſe- 


ment of our perſons of quality; 1 


chat they are more concerned about 
tranſactions of the two clubs at White's, 
than the proceedings of both houſes of 
parliament. Thus it happens, that 
eſtates are now almoſt as 
made over by whift and hazard, as by 
deeds and ſettlements ; and the chariots 
of many of our nobility may be ſaid 
(like Chun Baſſet's in the play) © to 
roll upon the four aces." 
This love of gaming has taken ſuch 


entire poſſeſſion of their ideas, that it of 


infects their common converſation. 
management of a was 

attempted by reaſon and argument; but 
the new way of adjuſting all difference 


The 


in n nee a wager: 
52 2 method of diſ- 
ſenting is to a thouſand pounds, or 


peg ye run through 
the body. The 22 de- 
every thing by a w is ſo uni- 
that if (a — of Swift) 
any body was to publiſh a ſpecimen of 
Folite Converſation, inſtead of old fay- 
ings and trite repartees, he would in all 
probability fill his dialogues with little 
more than bet after bet, and now or 
then a calculation of the odds. 
White's, the preſent grand ſcene of 
theſe tranſactions, was formerly diſtin- 


uiſned by gallantry and intrigue. Dur- 
5 ing the publication of the TATLER, Sir 


Richard Steele thought proper to date 


all his love · news from that quarter: but 
it would now be as abſurd to pretend ported 
to gather any ſuch intelligence from 
White's, as to ſend to Batſon's for a 
lawyer, or to the Rolls Coffee - houſe for 
a man midwife. 

The gentlemen, who now | 
this place, profeſs a kind of univerſal 
ſcepticiſm ; and as they look every 
thing as dubious, put the tho = 
a . There is nothing, Crater 
trivial or ridiculous, which is not capa- 


ble of producing a bet. Many 


have been lott upon the colour of a 
coach-horſe, an article in the news, or 


| the change of the weather. The birth 


of a child has brought great advantages 
to perſons not in the leaſt related to the 
family it was born in; and the break- 
ing off a match has affected many in 
their fortunes, beſides the partics imme- 
diately concerned. 
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But the moſt part of 
this faſhionable practice is, what in the 
gaming diale& is called PITTING one 
another ; that is, in plain 

which of the two will 


ing ; or one 


— "ot whoſe 


45th will not leave fevers) of theſe kink 
pon his eſtate. 


abu life 
3 but when 


imſelf through thehead, and the know- 
ones were taken in. 
— moſt of our follies are im- 
ported from France, this has had it's 
riſe and progreſs entirely in England. 
In the laſt ilineſs of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, Lord Stair laid a wager on his 
death; and we may gueſs what the 
Freach thought of it, fromthe manner in 
which Voltaire mentions it in his SiEcle 
de Louis XIV. Le Roi fut attaqut᷑ 
vers le milieu du mois d' Aut. Le 
* Comte de Stair, ambaſſadeur d' An- 
© gleterre, PaxIA, felon le 7 de "uo 
© nation, que le Roi ne paſſeroit pas 
© mois de Septembre.—TheKing,' ſavs 
he, was _—_ ill about the — of 
Auguſt; when Lord Stair, the am- 
© baffador from England, BETTED, 
© according to the genius of his nation, 


© that the King would not live beyond 


September. 
I am in ſome pain, left this cuſtom 
aa ee. Motos They 
| are 


Are at preſent very in cards and 
dice; and while my lord is gaming 
abroad, her ladyſhip has her rout at 
home. I am inclined to ſuſpect, that 
our women of faſhion will alſo learn to 
divert themſelves with this you prac- 
tice of laying wagers. birth-day 
ſuit, the age of a beauty, who invented 
a particular faſhion, or who were ſup- 

to be together at the laſt maſque- 
rade, would frequently give occaſion for 
bets. This would alſo afford them a 
new method for the ready propagation 
af ſcandal ; as the truth of ſeveral tories, 
which are 2 3 
town, would natura brought to 
the fame teſt. Should they proceed 
Further to flake the _ of —_ 

zaintance againſt each other, 

. doubtleſs bet with the ſame fear- 


teſs ſpirit, as they are known to do at 


brag : the huſband of one would per- 
haps be pitted againſt the gallant of an- 
other, or a woman of the town againſt 
a maid of honour. And perhaps if this 
practice ſhould once become faſhionable 
among the ladies, we may ſoon ſee the 
time, when an allowance for bet-money 
will be ſtipulated in the marriage-ar- 
ticles. 

As the vices and follies of perſons of 
diſtinction are very apt to ſpread, I am 
alſo much afraid, left this branch of 
gaming ſhould deſcend to the common 

ple. Indeed, it ſcems already to 
ave got among them. We have fre- 
quent accounts in the daily papers of 
tradeſmen riding, walking, eating and 
drinking, for a wager. The conteſted 
elettion in the city has occaſioned ſeve- 
ral extraordinary bets: I know a but- 
cher in Leadenhall Market, who laid an 
ox to a ſhin of beef, on the ſi cceſs of 
Sir John Barnard againſt the field ; and 
have been told of a publican in Thames 
Street, who ventured an hogſhead of 
entire butt, on the candidate who ſerves 
him with beer. = 

We may obſerve, that the ſpirit of 
gaming ditplays itſelf with as much va- 
riety among the loweſt, as the higheſt 
order of people. It is the ſame thing 
whether Coke rattle in an bar- 
row, or at the hazard table. A couple 
of chairmen in a niglit-cellar are as 
eager at put or all-fours, as a party at 
St. James's at a rubber of whiſt; and 
the E O table is but an higher fort of 
- Merry-go-round, where you may get fix 

| halfpence for one, fix pence for one, 
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and fix two-pences for one. If the 
practice of Pitting ſhould be alſo pro- 
pagated among the vulgar, it will be 
common for prize-fighters to ſtake their 
lives againſt each other ; and two pick- 
pockets may lay which of them ſhall firſt 
go to the gallows. 

To give the reader a full idea of a 
perſon of faſhion, wholly employed in 
this manner, I ſhall conclude my paper 
with the character of Montano. Mon- 
tano was born heir to a nobleman, re- 
markable for deep play, from whom he 
very early imbibed the principles of 
gaming. When he firſt went to ſchool, 
he ſoon became the moſt expert of any 
of his play-fellows : he was ſure to win 
all their marbles at taw, and would 
often trip them of their whole week's 
allowance at chuck. He was afterwards 
at the head of every match at football 
or cricket; and when he was captain, 
he took in all the big boys by making a 
lottery, but went away without draw- 
ing the prizes. He is ſtill talked of at 
the ſchool, for a famous diſpute he had 
with another of his own caſt about their 
ſuperiority in learning ; which they de- 
cided, by toffing up heads or tails who 
was the beſt ſcholar. Being too great 
a genius for our univerſities at home, 
he was ſent abroad on his travels, but 
never got further than Paris; where 
having loſt a conſiderable bet of four 
to one concerning the taking a town in 
Flanders, he was obliged to come back 
with a few guineas he borrowed to bring 
him over. Here he ſoon became uni- 
verſally known by frequenting every 

ambling-table, and attending every 

orſe-race in the kingdom. He firſt re- 
duced betting into an art, and made 
White's the grand market for | 
He is at length ſuch an adept in this art, 
that whatever turn things take, he can 


never loſe. This he has effected, by 
what he has ht the world to call 
hedging a bet. There is ſcarce a con- 


teſted election in the kingdom, which 
will not end to his advantage; and he 
has lately ſent over commiſſions to Paris 
to take up bets on the recall of the par- 
liament. He was the firſt that ſtruck 
out the above-mentioned practice of Pitt- 
ing; in which he is ſo thoroughly verſed, 
that the death of every perſon of quality 
may be ſaid to bring him a legacy; and 
he has ſo contrived the bets on his own 
life, that, live or die, the odds are in 

| Ne 
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X — ALTIUS oM NE 
EXPEDIAM PRIMA REPETENS AB ORICIXNETAM AN- 


Vince 


111 TRACE THE CURRENT UPWARDS, AS IT FLOWS, 
AND MARE THE SECRET SPRING, WHENCE FIRST 1T ROSE. 


TO MR. TOWN. | 
sn, OXFORD, MAY 12, 1754. 


2 laſt week's paper, on the 
ſubjeR of Bets, put me in mind 
of an extract I lately met with in ſome 
news-papers, from the © Life of Pope 
Sixtus V. tranſlated from the Italian of 
Gregorio Leti by the Reverend Mr. 


Farnworth. The paſſage is as follows: 


© It was reported in Rome, that Drake 
© had taken and plundered St. Domingo 
in Hiſpaniola, and carried off an im- 
© menſe booty. This account came in 
< a private letter to Paul Secchi, a very 
© conſiderable merchant in the city, who 
© had large concerns in thoſe parts, 
© which he had inſured. Upon receiv- 
© ing this news, he ſent for the inſurer, 
< Samſon Ceneda, a Jew, and acquaint- 
© ed himwith it. The Jew, whoſe in- 
© tereſt it was to have ſuch a report 
© thought falſe, gave many reaſons why 
it could not poſſibly be true; and at 
© laſt worked himſelf up into ſuch a paſ- 
© fon, that he faid—* I'll lay you a 
« pound of my fleſh it is a lye. Sec- 
© chi, wy Co gn ed : 
« replied—< II you a an 
© crowns againſt a pound of your fleſh, 
« that it is true. Jew 
© the , and articles were imme- 
© diately executed betwixt them, that if 
« Secchi won, he ſhould himſelf cut the 
© fleſh with a ſharp knife from whatever 


© confirmed; and the Jew was almoſt 
< diftrakted, when he was informed, 
© that Secchi had ſolemnly ſworn he 
© would compel him to the exact literal 


© performance of his contraſt, A re- 
port of this tranſaction was brought 


<< therefore, Secchi, and cut a pound 
„of fleſh from any part you pleaſe of 
„ the Jew's body. We adviſe you, 
% however, to be very careful for if 
« you cut a ſcruple more or leſs than 
« your due, you 'ſhall certainly be 
„ 'hanged.” | 

What induced me to trouble you with 
this, is a remark made by the editor, 
that the ſcene between Shylock and An- 
tonio in the Merchant of Venice is bor- 
rowed from this. ſtory. I ſhould per- 
haps have acquieſced in this notion, if 
I had not ſeen a note in the Obſerva- 
tions on Spenſer's Faerie Queene, by 
Mr. T. Warton of Trinity College, 
where he ſeems to have diſcovered the 
real ſource from which Shakeſpeare drew 
his fable, which (he informs us) is 
founded upon an ancient baliad. The 
admirers of Shakeſpeare are obliged to 
him for this curious diſcovery: but as 
Mr. Warton has only given ſome ex- 
tracts, they would undoubtedly be glad 
to ſee the whole. This ballad is moſt 
probably no where to be met with but 
in the Aſhmolean Muſzum in this uni- 
verſity, where it was depoſited by that 
famous antiquary Anthony à Wood: 1 
have therefore ſent you a faithful tran- 
ſcript of it; and you muſt agree with 
me, that it will do you more credit, as 
a Connoiſſcur, to draw this hidden 


treaſure into light, than if you had diſ- 


covered an Otho or a Niger. 
A SONG. 

SHEWING THE CRUEL TIE OF GERNU- 
TVs, A JEW, WHO LENDING To a 
MERCRANT AN HUNDRED CROWNES, 
 WOULDHAVE A POUND OF HIS FLESHE 


BECAVUSE HE COULP NOT YAY HIM 
AT THE TIME APPOINTED, 


| Venice town not long 
A cruel Jew did dwell, 
Which lived all on uſurie, 
As Italian writers tell. 


— O_— TS 
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Gernutus called was the 
Which never thouglit to die, 
Nor never yet did any god 
To them in ftreets that lye. 


His life was like a barrow hogge, 
That liveth many a day, 
| Yet never once doth any good, 
Until men will him lay. 
Or like a filthy heap of dung, 
That lyeth in a hoord; 
Which never can do any good, 
Till it be ſpread abroad. 


So fares it with this uſurer, 
He cannot ſleep in reſt, 


For fear the theefe doth him purſue 


To pluck him from his neſt. 


Bis heart doth think on many a while, 
Ho to deceive the poore; 


| His mouth js almoſt full of mucke, 
TDet fill he gapes for more. 


His wife muſt lend a ffülling, 
For every week a penny 
Vet bring a pledge that's double worth, 
If that you will have any. 


And ſee (likewiſe) you keep your day, 


Or elfe you looſe it all: 
This was the living of his wife, 
Her cow ſhe doth it call. 
Within that citie dwelt that time 
A merchant of great fame, 
Which being diftrefſed, in his need 
Unto Gernutus came: 
For twelve moneth and a day, 
Tolend to him an 100 crownes, 
And he for it would pay 


Whatſoever he would demand of him 
And piedges he ſhould have: 
No, (ad. the Jew with flecring lookes) 
Sir, aſke what you will have. 
© No penny for the loane of it 
For cne yeere you ſhall pay; 
Lou may do me as good a turne 
© Before my dying day. 
© But we will have a merry jeaſt 
For to be talked long; 
ou ſhail make me a bond, (quoth he) 
That ſhall be large and ftrong. 
And this ſhall be the forfeiture, 
Of your own fleſhe a pound, 


, If you agree, make you the bond, 


And here's a hundred crownes.* 


THE $ECOND PART OF THE JEW'S CRU- 


11712; SETTING FORTH THE MER- 


© Doe ſo, and lo an 100 cr 
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CIFULNESSE OF THE JUDGE Toe 
WARDS THE MEXCRANT. 


© e will, the merchant 


And ſo the bond was made, 
When twelve months and a day drew on, 
That back it ſhould be payd. 


The merchant's ſhips were all at ſea, 


And money care not in; 
Which way to take, or what to doe, 
To thinke he doth begin. 


And to Gernutus ſtraight he comes 
With cap and bended knee, 
And ſayd to him of curteſie 
© 1 pray you bear with me. 


© My day is come, and 1 have not 
The money for to pay: 

And littiegood the f:rteiture 
Will doe you I dare ſay.” 

With all my heart, Gernutus ſaid, 
© Command it to your minde: | 

In things of bigger weiht than this 
© You ſhall me readie ünde. 
Gernutus doth not flacke » 


To get a ſerjeant preſeatlie, 


And clapt him on the backe; 


And layd him into on ſtrong, 
And ſued his — 


To take the fleſhe from ſuch a place 
As yet you let him live; 


To thee here will I give. 
© No, no, quork he, © no judgment hers 
e Mabe ks. 
© For I will have my pound of fleſhe 
From under his right Ge,” 
It 
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It grieved all the companie, It will be proper to ſubjoin what the 
His crueitie to ſcez ingenious Mr. Warton has obſerved 
For neither friend nor toe could help upon this ſubject.— It may be obje&- 
But he muſt ſpoiled bee. ed, fays he, that this ballad might 
The bloudie Jew now is have been written after, and copied 
With —— og Jn © from Shakeſpeare's play. But if that 
To ſpoyle the bloud of innocent, © had been the caſe, it is moſt likely, 
By forfeit of his bond. © that the author would have pr 
n © Shakeſpeare's name of Shylock fonthe 
1 che dcadly — ! | . is more likely, than 
< tay, oth the ..6 crueltie, that Sha eſpear e, in copying From 
* thee CE "Us © this ballad, ſhould alter the name 
3 WY ; © from Gernutus to one more Jewiſh. 
kick in of fieteapound: © Another argument is, that our jallad 
© See that thou ſhed no drop of blond, bas the air of N 
Nor yet the man confound. * fore Shakeſpeare play; I mean, that 
« Por ca den. tis * l if it had been written after the play, 
4 Thou here ſhalt hanged be; it would have been much fore Full 


£ Likewiſe of fleſhe ſee that thou cut 
No more than longs to thee. 


6 : «As 0 : 
For if thou take either more or leſſe, 1 would, indeed, be 
To the value of a mite, 


n | ſpeare's play, as they differ in the moſt 

© As is both law and rig eſſential circumſtances.” The ſum bor- 

Gernutus now waxt f:antic mad, rowed is in the former an hundred 

And wotes not what to ſay: crowns, in the latter three thouſand 

Quoth he at laſt—* 10, ooo crownes ducats. The time limited for payment in 

© 1 will that he ſhall pay. 1 ——— 

I grant to ſet him free: a year and a day. In the play the mer- 

: * 1 — chant's motive for borrowing, (which 

© You ſhall not have a penny given, is finel imagined by Shakeſj Eg and 

Four forfeiture now take. 1s ae ot) is not 

| HY on account is own neceſſities, but 

* — for the ſervice of his friend. To theſe 

No, quoth the judge, © do as you lit, we may add, that the cloſe of the tory 
Thy judgment mall be ſhewne. is finely heightened by Shakeſpeare. : 

5 8 of ficibe,"(94.he) A. mere copyiſt, ſuch as we may tup- 


| poſe a ballad- maker, would not have 
Do — given him{elf the trouble to alter cir- 
2 op — — cumſtancee; at leaſt he would not have 
3 — 8 changed them ſo much for the worſe. 
4 Ce But this mitter ſeems to be placed out 


of all doubt by the firſt ſtanza of the 

1 IEIEDs heel ballad, which informs us, that the flery 

That ever this heard 3 was taken from ſome Italian novel. 

Good people that do hear this ſong, © Thus much therefore is certain, as 

For truth I dare wel! fo 5 Mr. Warton obſerves, that Shake 
That many a wretch as ill as . . 2 

7 7 wg | © ſpeare either copied from that Italian 


© novel, or from this ballad. Now we 
That ſeekerh nothing but the ſpoyle © have no tranſlatiĩon, I preſume, of ſuch 


——_— © a novel into Engliſh. If then it be 
And for to trap the innocent, . nted, that ſpeare general 
Deviſeth what they can. 0 , his Italian ſtories 1 ther 
From whom the Lord deliver me, 1 and that the ar- 
4 And every Chriſtian too, guments above, concerning the prior 
And ſend to them like ſentence eke, E of this ballad, paged 

That meaneth ſo to do. will follow, that Shakeſpeare copied 


London by E. F. for J. Wright from this ballad.” 
Primed at L n „ 


—ñää)— — — 
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the Italian novel, upon which this bal- 
lad ſrems founded, took it's riſe (witn 
an inverhon of the circumſtances) fron 
the above-mentioned ſtory 
of Pope Sixtus V.“ the memory of 
which muſt have been then recent. I 
ſhould be glad if any of your readers 
can give any further light into this af- 
fair, and, if poſſible, acquaint the pub- 
lic from whence Shakeſpeare borrowed 
the other part of his fable concerning 
Portia aud the Caſtets; which, it is 


in the Life 


more than probable, is drawn from ſome 
other novel well known in his time. 

I cannot conclude without remarking, 
with what art and judgment Shakeſpeare 
has wove together theſe different ſtories 
of the Jew and the Caſkets; from both 
which he has formed one general fable, 
without h:ving recourſe to the ſtale arti- 
fice of eking out a —_——— with 
impertinent underplots. I am, Sir, 
— ſervant, &c. * 


* 
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— x. LU ATI ATHENZ. 


Hos. 


SCARCE MORE WITH ATHENS SCIENCE CHOSE TO DwEzII, 
on GRECIAN POETS GRUB-STREET BARDS EXCELL. 


TO MR. TOWN. 
v1®, | 
HOUGH many hiftorians have 


deſcribed the city of London (in 


which we may include Weſtminſter) 
with accuracy, yet they have not 
ſet it out in the full light which at pre- 
ſent it deſerves. They have not diſtin- 
guiſhed it as an univerſity. Paris is 
an univerſity, Dublin is an univerſity, 
even Moſcow is an univerſity. But 
London has not vet bcen honoured with 
that title. I will allow our metropolis 
to have been intended originally, only 
2s à city of trade; and I will farther 
own, that ſcarce any ſciences, except 


| fuch as were purely mercantile, were 


cultivated in it, till within theſe laſt 
thirty years. But from that period of 
time, I may ſay a whole army, as it 


| were, of arts and ſciences have amicably 


marched in upon us, and have fixed 
themſelves as auxiliartes to our capital. 
The four great faculties, I mean 
Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philo- 
ſophy, which are taught in other uni- 
verſities. are in their higheſt perfection 
here. The proſperity of the firſt may 
be ſeen by the crouded churches every 
Sunday, and the diſcipline of the ſecond 
by the numberleſs young ſtudents who 
conftantly dine in their reſpective halls 
at the ſeveral Inns of Court. Theſe 
two faculties have of * _ 
ſiderable improvements, but particu 
that of Theology; as is manifeſt from 
ſeveral new and aftoniſhing opinions, 
which have been ſtarted among us. 


There have riſen, within theſe two years, 
very numerous tribes of Methodiſts, 
Moravians, Middletonians, Muggle- 
tonians, Hutchinſonians, &c. In a word, 
our ſects are multiplied to ſuch an infi- 
nite degree, that, as Voltaire has before 
obſerved, © every man may now go to 
© heaven his own way. Can the Divi- 
nity-{chools boaſt fuch ſound doctrine 
as the Foundery in Moorfields? Or were 
ever fellows of colleges ſuch adepts in 
matrimony, as the reverend doors of 
the Fleet, or the primate of May Fair? 
The theory of Medicine may un- 
doubtedly be taught at Oxford and 
Cambridge in a tolerable manner; but 
the art itſelf can only be learned, where 
it flouriſhes, at London. Do not our 
daily papers give us a longer lift ofme- 
dicines, than are contained in any of the 
diſnenfatories? And are we not con- 


ſtantly told of ſurpriſing antidotes, cer- 


tain cures, and never tailing remedies 


Infallible Corn- Salve, as thouſands have 
admiration have I beheld Machaon 
of our times, Dr. Richard Rock, diſ- 
penſing from his one-horſe chaiſe his 
Cathartic Antivenereal Electuary, hi 
Itch Powder, and his Quinteſſence 
Vipers! It may be aſked 
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Phyſician, or, as Moliere would expreſs 


it, Cg, un Medicin de Londres. 

After Medicine let us conſider Logic. 
How is that moſt uſeful art taught in 
the two univerſities? Is it not clogged 
with ſuch barbarous terms, as tend to 

zule and confound, rather than en- 
— or direct the underſtanding? Is 
it not taught in a dead, I had almoſt 
ſaid, in a Popiſh tongue? Is it not over- 
run with dry diſtinctions, and uſeleſs 
ſubtleties? Where then is it to be learn - 
ed in all the purity of reaſon, and the 
dignity of language? Neither at Oxford 
nor at Cambridge, but at the Robin 
Hood Alehouſe in Butcher Row, near 
Temple Bar. | 

From Logic let us to Elo- 

ence: and let us ingenuouſly confeſs, 
* neither of our unive ſities can boaſt 
an orator equal to the renowned Hen- 
ley. Has he not all the qualifications 
required by Tully in a complete ora- 
tor? Has he not been followed by the 
greateſt men of the nation? Yet has 
this modeſt divine never derived any title 
to himſelf from his own rhetoric, except 
| ſuch an one as his extraordinary elocu- 
tion naturally beſtowed upon him. 
Might he not have called him'elf Preſi- 
dent of the Butchers? Dean of Marrow- 
bones and Cleavers? or Warden of 
Clare Market? Certainly he might. 
Therefore, if it were for his take only, 
in my humble opinion, London ought 
immediately to aſſume the title of an 
Univerſity; and the butchers of Clare 
Market, who have ſo conſtantly attend- 
ed Mr. Henley's LeQures, ought to be 
preſented with honorary degrees. 

I know nut what pretenſions the uni- 
verſities may have had originally to 
adopt Muſic among the reſt of their ſci- 
ences: perhaps they have aſſumed a right 
of beſtowing degrees in Muſic, from 
their being called the ſeats of the Mules; 
as it is weil known that Apollo was a 
fidler, as well as a poet and a phyſician; 


and the Muſes are ſaid io have delighted 


in fiddling and Piping: The young ſtu- 
dents, I am told, of either univerſity, 
are more ambitious to excel in this ſci- 
| ence than any other, and ſpend moſt of 
their time in the ſtudy of the Gamut: 
but their knowledge in Harmonics is 
ſeldom carried farther than I lowe Suze, 
or Aily Croker. In tis point London 
has undouhtedly a better title to be call - 
ed an Univerſity. Did Oxford or Cam- 


bridge ever produce an Opera, though 


they have the advantage of 


languages 
fo verv little known, as the Greek, and - 


even Hebrew, to compoſe in? Had ever 
any of their profeſſors the leaſt idea of a 
Burletta? Or are any of their moſt ſublime 
Anthems half fo raviſhing as Foot's Ms- 
nuet from = 2 of the little 
Sawoyard Ducheſs? Are thoſe claff 
inſtruments the Doric Lute, the — 
or the Fiftula, to be compared to the 
melody of the Wooden Spoons, the Jewvs- 
Harp, and Salt-Box, at Mrs. Mid- 
night's? 

But there are no doctrines more forci- 
bly inculcated among us than thoſe of 
Ethics, or Moral Philoſophy, What 
are the precepts of Plato, Epictetus, 
or Tully, in compariſon to the moral 
leſſons delivered by our periedical writ. 
ers? And are not you, Mr. Town, a 
wiſer man than Socrates? But the age 
is more particularly indebted, for it's 
preſent univerſal purity of manners, to 
thoſe excellent rules for the conduRt of 
life contained in our modern novels. 
From theſe moral works might he come 
piled an entire new ſyſtem of Ethics, 
far ſuperior to the exploded notions of 


muſty Academics, and adapted to the 


practice of the preſent times. Cato, we 
are told, commended a young man, 
whom he ſaw coming out of the public 
ſtews, becauſe he imagined it might 
preſerve him from the crime of adultery 
and the Spartans uſed to make their 
flaves drunk in the preſence of their 
youth, that they might be deterred from 


the like debaucheries. For the ſame 


reaſons, we may ſuppoſe, that onr ta- 
verns and bagnios are ſo much frequent- 


ed by our young people; and in this 


light we may fairly confider them as fo 
many Schools of Moral Philoſophy. 

If we are willing to turn our 1 1 
towards Experimental Philoſophy, can 
the ſeveral univerſities of the whole 
world produce fuch a variety of inſtru- 
ments, ſo judiciouſly collected, for Aſ- 


. ronomical, Geographical, and all other 


ſcientific obſcrvations, as are to be ſeen 


in the two amazing repoſitories of Mr. 


Profeſſor Deard in the Strand, and of 
Mr. Profeſſor Ruſſel at Charing Croſs? 
It were endleſs to enumerate particulars; 
but I cannot help taking notice of thole 
elegant little er teleſc . pes, that 
are made uſe of in all public places; by 
which it is evident, that even our fine 
ladies and gentlemen ate become prof- 
cients in Optics. 

The 
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The Univerſities ſeem to pride them- 
ſelves greatly on their choice collections 
of curious and invaluable trifles, which 
are there preſerved, only becauſe they were 
not thought worth preſerving any where 
elſe. But is the Aſhmolean Collection 
of Rarities comparable to the Nicknacka- 
tory of Mr. Pinchbeck? Or are any of 
their Muſæums ſtored with ſuch 8 
ous curioſities, as are frequently in 
Mr. Langford's Auction - room? Stran- 

who think it worth while to go ſo 
— Oxford or Cambridge to ſee lights, 
may meet with as much ſatisfac- 
tion at L Are the two little 


pigmies, ſtriking a clock at Carfax in of 


Oxford, within any degree of compari- 
ſon with the two noble giants at St. 
Dunſan's Church in Fleet Street; to ſay 
nothing of their enormous brethren at 
Guild Hall? Are any of the College 
Halls in either of the univerſities, fo 
as thoſe belonging to our 
worſhipful companies? Or can the 
Theatre at Oxford, — — 7 —— 
at Cambridge, vie with that OUS 
iece of architecture the Manſion- houſe, 


apart for our Chancellor the Lord 


A I be alled 
ALOE AS 


of ſupe- - 
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iority, which the ſiſter bears 

over her twoelder: but at the ſame time, 
it cannot be denied, that ſhe excels them 
both even in the minutiæ of learning 
and antiquity. 

We muſt confeſs, that Hydraulics, 
or the Motion of Fluids, ſeem to be 
taught exactly in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame degree of knowledge, in 
London, as in Oxford or Cambridge. 
The Glaſs Tubes, and the Syphons, 
are formed very much in the ſame ſhape 


and faſhion. * Hydroſtatical 
law, That all fluids gravitate in pro- 
« prio loco," is proved by the ſame kind 
experiments. The ſeveral ftudents, 
pony age or ſtation, vie with each 
in an unwearied application, and a 
conſtant attendance = as branch of 
mixed mathematics. The Profeſſors, 
in each of the three Univerſities, are 
confeſſedly very men: but I hope 
I may be forgiven, if I wiſh to ſee my 
friend Mr. Ryan, preſident of the King's 
Arms in Pall Mall, unanimouſly de- 
clared Vice-chancellor of the Univerſity 
of London. I am, Sir, your humble 
ſervant, 


G. K. 
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mm , 7 FURACcIVs ILLi0: 
NON FUIT AUTOLYCI TAM PICEATA MAN VS. 


Mag r. 


COULD KE HAVE FILCH'D BUT HALF $0 SLY AS Tur, 
CROOK-PINGER'D JACK HAD 'SCAP'D THE TRIPLE TREE. 


A N information was the other day 
laid before a magiſtrate by a Fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquarians, 
againſt one of his brethren for a robbery. 
The proſecutor depoſed upon oath, that 
tie other had called upon him to ſee his 
collection of medals, and took an oppor- 
tunity of ſtealing a leathern purſe, for- 
merly belonging to the celebrated Tom 
— in which contained, (be- 

des an antique piece of copper · money, 
place, date, name, figure, and value 
unknown) a pair of breeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, a denarius of Trajan worth 
fifty ſhillings, and 2 Queen Anne's far- 
ns valuc five pounds. He was with 
much ado difſuad.d from carrying on 
his ſuitz as the. magiſtrate convinced 
him, that however highly he might rate 


his own treaſures, a jury, who were no 
Firtueſos, would eonſider a farthing 
merely as a farthing, and look upon a 
copper coin of a Roman Emperor as no 
better than a King George's halſpenny. 
I cannot, indeed, dg g' eat con- 
cern, as a Connoiſſuer, reflect on the 
known diſhoneſty of my learned bre- 
thren. The ſcandalous practices, where- 
ever their darling paſſion is intereſted, 
are too notorious to be denied. The 
moment they conceive a love for rari- 
ties, and antiques, their ftri& notions 
of honour diſappear; and Taſte, the 
more it eftabl:ſhes their veneration for 
Virti, the more certainly deftroys their 
integrity: as ruft enhances the valuewf 
an old coin, by cating up the figure and 
inſcription. : 
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of Queen Catherine's Bones, and 
| hopes in a little while to be maſter of the 
whole ſkeleton, This gentieman has 
| been detected in ſo many little thefts, 
that he has for ſeveral years paſt been 
refuſed admittance into the Muſeums 
of the curious; and he is lately gone 
abroad with a deſign upon the ancient 
Greek manuſcripts diſcovered at Her- 
culaneum. 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that theſe gen- 
tlemen ſhould have been hitherto ſuffer- 


| wo dog, who picks your pocket of 
x] ſhall be hanged for it. 
A ing diſgrace would be brought 
upon Taſte, ſhould we ever fee the dyang 
ipeech, confeſſion, and behaviour, of a 
Connoiſſeur, related in the account of 
malefactors by the ordinary of Ne- 
| — Such an accident would doubtleſs 
ing the Rudy of Fir: into ſtiil more 


worthy the conſideration of the legiſla- 
ture to deviſe ſome puniſhment ſor theſe 
offenders which ſhould bear fome ana- 
logy with their crimes: and as common 
malefactors are delivered to the furgeons 
to be anatomized, I would propoſe, that 
a Cormiſſeur ſhould be made into 2 
Mummy, and preſerved in the hall of 
the Royal Socicty, for the terror and 
admiration of his brethren, 


within my own know 
abroad, and in which I declined a glo- 
rious opportunity of ſignaliaing myſelf 
as a Connoiſſeur. While I was at Rome, 

party, who was 
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N XIX. THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1784 


POSCENTES VARIO MULTUM DIVERSA PALATO. 


HOW VERY ILL OUR DIFFERENT TASTES AGRECE;z 
THIS WILL HAVE BEEF, AND THAT A FRICASSES. 


wiſh that their cook, {who to be ſure is 


a Frenchman) wou 


* 4 


Indeed, Mr. Town, it iſes me, 
that you have ſo long neglected to make 
ſome reflections on the Diet of this great 
city. Dr. Martin Lider, who was uni- 
verſally allowed to be a great Connoil- 
leu, and publiſhed icveral learned ues - 


riſes 


* * 
296 . * 


—ͤ ͤ— — 


ſ 


tiſes upon cockle-ſhells, did not think it 
bene ith him to comment on the works 
of Apicius Celius, who had collected 


together many valuable receipts in 
cookery, as praftiſed by the Romans. 


tenon, | would adviſe you to lard them 


now and then with the uts of He- 


ever 
the diſpoſitions of the mind ſeem to 
bear an equal reſemblance to our places 


2, 
q 
g 
77 
: 
7 
4 
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to be found in our taverns and chop- 
houſes. A friend of mine always judges 
of a man of taſte and faſhion, by aſking, 
who is his peruke-maker or his taylor? 
Upon the ſame principles, when I would 
form a juſt opinion of any man's tem- 


| *Change, conſiſts, not ſo much in the 


caſtlineſs as the ſuhſtance of their 
viands. "The round bellied alderman, 
who breathes the foggy air of the city, 
requi eee enn 
kickſhaws of our meagre perſons of 
quality. My Lord, or Sir John, after 
having whiled an hour or two at 
the parliament- houſe, drive to the Star 
and Garrer, to regale on Macaroni, or 


| Piddle with with an Ortolan; while the 


merchant, who has all the 
morning in the Alley, fits down to a 
turtle · feaſt at the Crown or the King's 
Arms, and crams himſelf with Cali- 
paſh and Calipee. As the city taverns 
are iared to men of buſineſs, 
who Go bargains for thouſands over 
their morning's gill, the taverns about 
the court are generally filled with an 
inſipid race of mortals, who have no- 


the other; who 
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thing to do. f Go 


moſt of our young men of faſhion, and 


young officers of the guards, who meet 


at theſe places to ſhew the elegance of 


their taſte by the expenſ · veneſs of their 


dinner; and many an enſign, with ſcarce 
any income but his commiſſion, prides 
himſelf on keeping the beft company, 
and often throws down more than a 
week's pay for his reckoning z thou 
at other times it obliges him, with ie- 
veral of his brethren upon half pay, to 
EEE AE Ws JE 

a1 

The taverns about the purlieus of 
Covent-Garden are dedicated to Venus, 
as well as Ceres and Liber; and you 


may frequently ſee the jolly meſs- mates 


of both ſexes go in and come out in 
couples, like the clean and unclean 
beaits in Noah's oy Wh houſes 
are equally indebted their ſupport, 
to the cook, and that worthy perſon 


ages 
whom they have dignified with the title 
contrive 


of Pimp. Theſe ger 
to play into each other's hands. The 
e 


as before. We may 
therefore ſuppoſe, that the culinary arts 
are no lefs fludi: d here than at White's 
or Pontac's. True geniuſes in eating 
will continually firike out new improve- 
ments: but I dare ſay, neither Braund 
nor Lebeck ever made up a more ex- 
traordinary diſh, than I once remem- 
ber at the Caſtle. Some bloods being 
in company with a celebrated fille 

Joye, one of them pulled off her doe, 
and in exceſs of gallantry filled it with 
Champagne, and drank it off to her 
health. es delicious — 
immediately pledged bythe reſt, and then, 
to carry the —— ſtill further, he 
ordered the ſhoe itſelf to he dreſſed and 
ſerved up for ſupper. The cook ſet 
himſelf ſeriouſly to work upon it: he 


pulled the upper part (which was of 


damaſk) into fine ſhreds, and toſſed it 
up in ragout; minced the ſole; cut the 
wooden heel into very thin ſlices, fried 
them in m_ 1 round 
the diſh iſh. The company, 
you may be | teſtified their affec- 
tion for the lady by eating very heartily 


of this exquifne imprumpti: and as 
6 
4 | 


French 
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French king had taken 2 cobler's 


daughter for his miſtreſs, Tom Pierce 
(Who has the ſtile as well as art of a 
French cook) in his bill politely called 
it, in honour of her name, De ſaulier 


a la Murphy. 
Taverns, Mr. Town, ſeem contrived 


and 
diſhabille, 
a duke 


foreign count or marquis in 
—— refuled to dive wich 


: 


when it was brought him, he ſcoop- 
the crumb out of an halfpenny roll, 


meal ; then carefully placing the 
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I ſhall leave it to you, Sir, to make 
further reſlections on this ſuhject, and 
ſhould be glad to dine with you at any 
tavern, dive with you into any cellar, 
take a beef-ſteak in Tvy-Lane, a mut- 
tun-chop behind St. Clement's, or (if 
you chule it) an extempore ſauſage or 

ing over the tarthing tries at 
Moor-Fields. Your humble ſervant, 
. Sa vovar. 


Ma. Town! 


land, the glory of our nation, 


greateſt. pillar of life, ROasT Beer, « 


evil, tke many — * been gro- 
im nu | degrees, t was 

by he + ws. the Beef 1 
fide-table, and ſcreening it by a parcel 
ot queue -tail d tellows in laced wain- 


coats. However, the odorous eſſſuv u 
generally affected the ſme!) of 


imming in gravy, 
and imoking moſt deliciouſly — 
noſtrils. Other methods therefore were 
to be purſued. The Beef was ſtill 


ar walls formed artificially by the ſer- 
vants with the hats of the 


E 


tages, we 

as it pa 

ſuffered 

is generall 

table; nor the pow- 
dered for fear 
of daubin that the 
of Queen maids of 
r 
nity of knighthood mg James 
the Firſt, — reno 2 pr 
of ſcullions and Rable-boys, In what 
words can I vent my reſentment upon 


P 


this occaſion ; efpecially 
flect, ir 


pudding. May we not live to lee a leg 
of pork dete ſted as carrion? and a ſhoul- 
der of mutton avoided as if it were horſe. 
fleſh? Our only þ 
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diſtemper among the to enforce the love of Beef by act of 
: £ parliament. 


1d the modiſn 
amps and furloms Yours, | 
neceſſary GOLIAH ExCL ISR. 


N XX. THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1754- 


mom UVMERA ALTORUM NEMORUM, NON MOLLIA POSSUNT , 
PRATA MOVERE ANIMUMs Viss. 


NO RURAL CHARMS HER JOYLESS MIND CAN MOVE, | 
THE VERDANT MEADOW, on THE LOFTY GROVE. | 


us about el. Gion matters, that I nm 
ready to die with the vapours: ſuch a 1 

| rout with their hiſſing and hoilowmg, 
days of Romance. What modern Par- my head is ready to ſplit into a thouſand 


theniſſa would not prefer a tall young pieces! If my Sir John muſt be in par- 
fellow to the moſt beautiful dwarf in Hh t, why cannot he do as your lord i 
the univerſe, or a coach and fix to = does, and be content with a boron \ 
ous pgs The fair damſels of old where he might come in without all this . 
were chiefly to be found in woods and trouble, and take his ſeat in the houſe, 


foreſts; but our preſent heroines are diſ- though he has never been within an 
tinguiſned by an utter averſion to the hundred miles of the place. 

country, and would as ſoon be confined Our houſe, my dear, has been a per- 
fe& inn ever fince we came down ; and 


F | 

nails of farmers ftumping about them ; 
every room is a pig · ye; and the Chineſe 
paper in the dawing room ſtinks fo 


of the beafts got tipſy, and nothing 

would ſerve him but he muſt kiſs me, 

which I was to ſubmit to for 
vot 


7 
-2, 
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Beſides, there is not a woman crea- 
ture within twenty miles of the place, 
that is fit A for my houſe- 
keeper; and yet I muſt be intimate with 
them all. Lady B““ indeed is very 
near us; but though we are very well 
acquainted in town, we muſt not be 
ſeen to ſpeak to each other here, becauſe 
her is in the oppoſition. Poor 
Thomas got a ſad drubbing at her 
houſe, when I innocently ſent him at 
my firſt coming into the country with 
a how d ye to her ladyſhip. The greateſt 
female acquaintance I have here, are 
Mrs. Mayoreſs, a tayloi's wife, and 
Mrs. Aiderman Gaſcoig 
pins and needles on one ſide of the 
while her huſband works at his peſtle 
and mortar on the other. Theſe or- 
dinary wretches are conſtant attendants 
on my tra-tabie: I am obliged to take 
them and their brats out ap airing in 
my coach every evening; and am after- 
wm. often — pon, 4 down to whiſt 
28 or _ and LES 
ace for farthi rs. is a 
very violent — and ſhe has 
two pug-dogs; one of which ſhe calls 
Sir John, and tie other Colonel, in com- 
and his brother candidate. 

We had a ball the other day; and I 
opened it with Sir Humphry Chaſe, who 
danced in his boots, and hobbled along 
for all the world like the dancing bears, 
which I have ſeen in the ſtreets at Lon- 
don. A terrible miſtake happened about 

which I fear will loſe Sir 
a good many votes. An attorney's 
wife was very angry, that her daughter, 
a littie pert chit juſt come from the 
boarding-ſchool, was not called out to 
dance before Miſs Norton the brewer's 
daughter, when every body knew (ſhe 
ſaid) that her girl was a 
bred and born. 

I wiſh, my dear, you were to ſee my 
drefſing-room; you would think it was 
a ribband-ſhop. Lettice and I have 
been buſy all this week in making up 
knots and favours; and 
milliner's prentice could work harder 
than I did, in tying them on to the 
ſweaty hats of country bumkins. And 
is it not very hard me? I muſt 
not even dreſs as I pleaſe; but am 
obliged to wear blue, though you know 
it docs not ſuit my complexion, and 


makes me look as hourid as the witches : 


i Mac bech. 


ture!—But if he dares ſerve me ſo, 


who ſells : 
ſhop, good luck to gai 


ay no 
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But what is worſe than all, Sir John 
tells me, the election have run 
ſo high, that he muſt ſhorten my allow. 
ance of pin- money. He talks of turn- 
ing off half his ſervants; nay, he has 
even hinted to me, that I ſhall not come 
to town all the winter. Barbarous crea- 


ſhall poſitively loſe his election next 
time; I will raiſe ſuch a ſpirit of oppo- 
ers in 


after a ſtrong 

oppoſition, he will doubileſs be ſenſible 
of the great ſhare his lady had in his 
ſucceſs. For my own part, when I con- 


in his point 


you muſt know to my huſband ; 


2 — —ͤ—e 
his addreſſes, if he did not change his 
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N XXI. THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1754- 
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PAGINA TURGESCAT, DARE PONDUS IDONEA FUMO. 


Paas. 


A TALE IN SOUNDING PHRASE T1 STRIVE TO TELL, 

WITH POMPOUS TRIFLES THAT MY PAGE MAY SWELL: 
TAT WORDY TRAPPINGS THE THIN SENSE MAY CLOKE, 
AND ADD IMAGINARY WEIGHT TO $MOKE.» 
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gon iam}. — 
Sixteen Nations of Cat- 
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Hottentotss. 
This was remarkable for his 
7 | and activity: his ſpced was like 
torrent, 


f 
1 
2 
f 


BY 


the blood 

thomed the waters of the deep, and buf- 
keted the billows in the he drew 
the rock-fiſh fr 
and rifled the 
to wield the aye with dexterity, 
and break the wild bulls to battle, he 
was a ftranger to the ſoft dalliance of 
love; and beheld with indifference the 
thick · lipped / damſels of Go 


or 
1 
5 infurmation, that a tyger 
prow ey Was commitiung rava- 
2 als of the Chamtouers. 

le ſnatched. up his bow of olive-1 
and Ike the roe-buck on the 
He ar- 


FEY 
111 
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At 
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1 
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: 


griftle of her noſe; and his eyes dwelt 
with admiration on the flaccid beauties 


= 


with all the delicacy of her ſex. 
was fed with the entrails of 


8 
4 
: 
; 
F 
7 
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i 


wth Gn. wh which the td or 
whole body, as ſhe food beneath the 
rays of the ſun: her locks were clotted 
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aſhes, and perfumed them with the dung 
of the Stinkbingſem. Her arms and 
legs were, entwined with the W” ; 
entrails of an heifer: from her n+ 
there hung a pouch compoſed of the 
ſtomach of a kid: the wings of an oftrich 
overſhadowed the fleſhy promontories 
behind; and before ſhe wore an apron 
formed of the ſhaggy ears of 4 hon. 
The chiefs of the ſeveral Kraals, who 
were ſummoned to aſſiſt at their nup- 


bling of the Gom-gom; and at the 
fame time (according to the manner of 
Caffraria) bedewed them plentifu 

ith the urinary iction. 
bride and bridegroom rubbed 
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borders 
the wa 
hair, 
of at 
ſams 
the 
noſe was ſharpened like the beak of 
was 
eagle. His language, which was rough 


: 
: 
] 


the ſirſt coming of 
taken priſoner, | 
made his eſcape) inte 


his fellow | to treat about 
the enlargement of their territories, and 
that he was called, among them, My x- 
HEER VAN SNICKERSNEE. 
Tquaſſouw, who was remarkable for 
his humanity, treated the ſavage with 
extraordinary benevolence. He ſpread 
a mantle of ſheep-ſkins, anointed with 
boiled in their own blood the tripes of 
the fatteſt herds that m the rich 
paſtures of the Hevkoms. The ſtran- 
in return inſtructed the prince in 
manners of the favaces, and often 
amuſed him with fending fire from an 
hotlow engine, which rent the air with 
thunder. Nor was he leſs fiudibus to 
pleaſe the gentle Knenmquaiha. He 
d bracelets of poliſhed metal about 
her arms, and encircled her neck with 
beads of glaſs: he filled the cocoa - ſhell 
with a delicious liquor, and gave it her 
arared her heart, 


and made her eyes ſparkle with joy: 
o kindle fire through 

che dried leaves of 

Dacha, n 


T'> 
F 


H 
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1 if 


flam, and to facilitate the Eirth, gave 
portion of the milk of wild aſſes, 
and fomented her loins with the warm 


of Aa bd came MN. I 


with 
was 
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his ponderous 
2 © 29- 


in vain aſſayed 
fice: thrice he 
mace of iron, 


dancing on a wa 
him. Thrice he cried out with a la- 
mentable voice, © Bo, Bo, Bo: then 
inging from the cliff, he darted like 
e fouling on his prey. The 


by the people, who 
remained ignorant of his cata4r»phe, 
that he was ſnatched up into the moon. 
The fate of this unhappy pair is re- 
corded among the nations of the Hot- 
tentots to this day; and their marriage- 
rites have ever ſince concluded with a 
wiſh, * That the huſband may be 
< pier than Tquaſſouw, and the wi 


© more chaſte than Knonmquaiha. * 


* XXI. THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1784 


S$CIT.ICET EXPECTES, UT TRADET MATER HONESTOS 
ATQUE ALIOS MORES, QUAM QUOS HABET ? 


i Jvv. 


TUE ant Tt BREEDING, AND $0 LIEE EACH OTHER, 
MISS 16 THE VERY MODEL OF HER MOTHER. 


TO ME. TOWN. of this was, that one part of the family 
sun, | was taught to look upon the other with 
Remember, in a match between two a moſt pious contempt, and in the end 

perſons of different religions, it it produced a ſeparation. The fons fol- 
was ſtipulated in the marriage articles, lowed the example of their father, and 
ſhould be bred up in the in order to avoid the leaſt appearance of 
ſuaſion of the father, and the girls ſuperſtition and bigotry, turned out free- 
in that of the mother. The coniequence thinkers. The Þ _— 


. daughter of a 


ape and 
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with her daughters to France, and to 


preſerve them from a communication 


with heretics, confined them in a nun- 


ner y. 

The like method ſeems to be ob- 
ſerved in the gere al education of chil- 
dren; Who, as ſoon as they leave the 
nurſery, are reigned over to the care 
and direction of their reſpective parents, 
according to their ſex: whence it often 
happens, that families are as much di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their peculiar manners, as 
by a certain caſt of features or com- 
plexion. My young ſquire is put upon 
a little horie 


ore he can well walk, 


and becomes (as his father was before 


him) the pupil and companion of the 
groom and the game-keeper ;z and if 
miſs's mamma ſhuuld chance to be the 
poor man of quality, 
though the wife of a ſubſtantial tradeſ- 
man, the little lady is early inſtructed to 
herſelf on her blood, and to deſpite 
* dirty connedtions with bu- 
8. | 

To this method of education it 1s 
owing, that the ſame vices and follies 


are delivered down from one generation 


to another. The modiſh exceſſes of theſe 
times are in their nature the ſame with 


. thoſe which were formerly in vogue, 


though they differ ſomewhat in their 
| ce. The prelent 
race of Bucks, Bloods, and Free- 


. thinkers, are but the ſpawn of the Mo- 


hocks and the Hell- Fe Club: and if our 
modern fine ladies have had their Maſ- 
| ades, their Vauxhalls, their Sun- 
33 at Ranclagh, and their 
Morning Chocolate in the Hay. Market, 


they have only improved upon the Ring, 
the Spring Gardens, the ow 


Exchange 
aſſignations, and the Morning Puppet- 
ſhew, which employed the attention of 
their grandmothers. And as it is not 
apparent that our people of taſhion are 


more wicked, ſo neither are they wiſer 


than their predeceſſors. 

When I contempiate the manner in 
which the younger part of the pulite 
world is brought up, I am apt to carry 
my re flections farther than what merely 
concerns their own perſons. Let our 
young men of faſhion expoſe their ig- 
norapce abroad, rather than improve at 
our univerſities at home; let them trifle 
awav their time in inſipid amuſements, 
and run looſe about the town in one 
contiuued round of extravagance and 


gt b. uc ue. our young ladies be 


taught nothing but gallantry and whiſt, 
and be ſeen only at routs and aſſem- 
blies;—if the contequence extend net 
bevond them(ſ-lves. But as theſe are 
to be the fathers and mothers, the guar- 
dians and tutors, on whom the morals 
of our next race mutr depend; it be- 
comes a public concern, left the reign 
oi vice and ignorance thou}d be ſup- 
ported, as it were, by hereditary tuc- 
ceſſion, and propagated to diſtant gene- 
rations. ' 

The modern method of education is, 
indeed, fo little calculate to promote 
virtue and learning. a it is almoſt 
impoſſible that children ſhould be wiſer 
or better than their parents. The coun- 
try ſquire ſeldom fails of ſeeing his ſon 
as dull and aukward a looby as himiclt; 
while the dehauched or foppiſh man of 
quality breeds up a rake or an empty 
coxcomb, who krings new diſeaſes into 
the family, and freſh mertgages on the 
eſtate. If you would therefore favour 
us, Mr. Town, with a few renarks on 
this ſubject, you would do ſervice to 
poſterity: for the preſent, give me leave 
to illuſtrate what I have faid, by the ex- 
ampie of a very faſhionable family. 

Lady Belle Modely was one of the 
finelt women in the laſt reign, as the 
colonel her huſband was one of the 
{marteſt fellows. After they had aſto- 
niſned the world fingly with the eclat 
of their actions, they came together: as 
her ladyſhip was proud of fixing a man, 
who was thought to have intrigued with 
half the women of faſhion; while the 


colonel fell a ſacrifice to her beauty, 


only becauſe ſne was admired by ev 
body ele. They lived — for 
ſome tine in great ſplendour: but as 
matrimony was a conſtraint upon their 
frecdom, they at length parted by a pri- 
vate agreement. Lady Belle keeps the 
beſt company, is at the head of every 
party of pleaſure, never mifſ-s a maſque- 
rade, and has card-tables conſtantly at 
her own houſe on Sundays. The colo- 
nel is one of the oldeſt members of the 
club at White's, runs horſes at New- 
market, has an actreſs in keeping, and 
is protected from the impertinencę of 
duns, by having purchaſed a ſeat in par- 
liament at almoſt as great an ex 
as would have ſatisfied the demands of 
his creditors, 

They have two children: the one has 
been educated by the direction of bis 
fatuer, the other has been bred up under 
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indeed, put to a grammar-ſchool for a 
while; but Latin and Greek, or indeed 
any language except French, are of no 
ſervice to a gentleman: and as the lad 
had diſcovered early marks of ſpirit, 
(fuch as kicking down wheel-barrows, 
and ſetting old women on theit heads 
the colonel ſwore 1 f be a * 
dier, and accotdingly b a pair 
colours for him 1 fifteen. 
The colonel, who pr x oy in the 
peaceful campai ovent Garden, 
took great — ws inſtil into Jack all 
that proweſs fo remarkable in the mo- 
dern heroes of the army. He enume- 
rated his viRories over bullies, his en- 
counters with ſha his midnight 
ſkirmiſhes with conftables, his — 
of bagnios, his impriſonment in round- 
— — 
the ſervice of proſtitutes. The captain 
could not fail of improving under fo 
excellent à tutor, and ſoon became as 
eminent as his father. He is a Blood of 
the firſt rate; Sherlock has inſtructed 
| — 5 — 2 
Broughton has taught him to ä 
is a fine _ at aſſemblies, a 
— at the gaming table, and a bully 
at t i 


Vl 


START 


if 


_ admiration of all the pretty 
was allowed to be a lady of the moſt 


mantic notions of honovt and virtue are 
only fit for poor aukward creatures, 
who are to marry a ſhopkeeper or a par- 
ſon ; but they can he of no uſe to 2 fine 
girl, who is deſigned to make a figure. 
Accordingly Miſs Harriot was com- 
mitted to the care of Madame Cover- 


) -nante, who never ſuffered her to ſpeak a 


word of Engliſh; and a French dancing - 
maſter, who taught her to hold up her 
head, and come into the room like a 
little lady. As ſhe grew up, her mamma 
inſtructed her in the niceſt points of ce- 


remony and good breeding: the ex 


plained to her the laws and regulations 
of dreſs; directed her in the choice of 
her brocades, told her what faſhions 
beft became her, and what colours beſt 
ſuited her complexion. Theſe excel 
lent rules were conftantly enforced by 
examples drawn from her ladyſhip's 
own practice: above all, ſhe unravelled 
the various arts of gallantry and intrigue, 
recounted the ſtratagems ſhe had herſelf 
employed in gaining new conqueſts, 
taught her when to advance and when 


to retreat; and how far ſhe might ven- 


ture to indulge herſelf in certain free- 
doms without endangering her reputa- 


Miſs Harriot ſoon became the public 


elegant accompliſhments. She was 
reckoned to play a better game at whiſt 
than Mrs. oy 
ſpirit at brag than the bold Lady Atall. 
She — br about to Tunbridge, 
Bath, Cheltenham, and every other place 
of diverſion, by the mother; where ſhe 
was expoſed as at a public mart for 
beauty, and put up to the beſt bidder. 
But as Miſs had ſome fortune at her 
own' difpoſal, ſhe had not the patience 
— 2 formal delays of marriage- 
articles, jointures, ſettlements, and pin - 
moneyz and (juſt before the late act 
took place) with a gentleman, 
who had long been very intimate with. 


her mamma, and recommended himtelf 


to Miſs Hartiot by a ſtature of fix foot 
and a ſhoulder-knot. 3 

I am, Sir, your humble 
ſervant, &c. 


fellows, and 


Sharply, and to bet with more 


| 
l 
. 
} 
| 
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— — — WO cr 
AVT $1 QUID HAC as TRITIUS VIDEBATURS 
IDEN INFICETO EST IN FICE es aut. Cart. 


THE FOOL OF PANTOMIME, WRO N SPARE ond, 
on Wore THAN FOOL, THE SENATOR OR LORD, 
7% THE DVLL COVNTRY B75 Dot TRADE renten, 
THE BLOCKKEAD UVNDERDOES HIS UNDER DOING. 


HAVE lately received ſeveral letters 
from my couſin Village, concerning 
the entertainments of the country. He 


companied 
I will not tire you with 
— 
at to 
came us one 
= 
the 
AY om 
pare him to Fheſpis and his cart. 
when I beheld the Doctor dealing out his 
drugs, and at the fame time ſaw his 
dens are Merry Andrew play over his wicks, it 
us with put me in mind of a tragi-comedy; 
while thoſe, where the pathetic and the ludicrous are 
and moſt ſo intimately connected, and the whole 


Ft 


old f deſerted by the Jews 
— — Jes 


, I - : 
with the Merchant of Venice: and find - 
ing the Doctor's Zany a droll fellow, 
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| ſon than the dex- 
W * * 


A You would laugh to fer, how ſtrange. 


the parts of a play are caſt. 
> honch od and NeT Marcia was ſack 
an old woman, that when Juba came on 
with his — © Hail! charming maid!— 
the fellow could not help laughing. 
Another night I was ſurpriſed to hear 
an eager lover talk of ruſhing into his 
miſtreſs's arms, rioting on the nectar 
of her lips, and defiring (in the | 
rapture) to © hug her thus, and thus 
© for ever; though he always took care 
to ſtand at a moſt ceremonious diſtances 
but I was afterwards very much divert- 
ed at the cauſe of this extraordinary reg 
ſpe, when I was told, that the lady 
laboured under the misfortune of an ul- 
cer in her leg, which occaſioned fuch a 
diſagreeable ſtench, that the performers + 
were obliged to keep her at arm's length. 
The entertainment was Lethe: and the 
part of the Frenchman was performed 
by a South Britonz who, as he could 
not pronounce a word of the French 
language, ſupplied it's place by gabbling 
in his native Welch. | 

The decorations, or (in the theatrical 
dialect) the property of our company, 
are as extraordinary as the performers, 
Othello raves about 2 checked handker- 
chief; the Ghoſt of Hamlet talks in a 
poſtilion's leathern-jacket for 2 coat of 
mail; and, in a new pantomime of their 
own, Cupid enters with a fiddle-caſe 
flung over his ſhould-rs for a quiver. 
The apothecary of the ton is Toes of 
the houſe, for lending them a peſtle and 
mortar to ſerve as the bell in Venice 
Preſerved; and a barber-furgeon has 
the fame privilege, for furniſhing them 
with baſons of blood to beſmear the 
daggers in Macbeth. Macbeth himſelf 


_—_ a 
| quo 
* fray happened 
which was no ſmall diverſion to the au- 
dience. It ſeems, there had been a great 
conteſt between two of theſe mimic he- 
roes, who was the fitteſt to play Richard 


the Third. One of them was reckoned- 


to have the better perſon, as he was very 
round ſhouldered, and one of his legs 
was ſhorter than the other; but his an- 
tagoniſt carried the part, becauſe he 
farted beſt in the Tent-ſcene. However, 
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rated in upon che ſtage at once; and 
bawing out together © Now ae our 


© rows bound with victorious wreaths," 
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they both went through the whole ſpeecte. 
without ſtopping. I am, dear couſin, 


your's, &c. 


T 
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ILLE DABIT POPULO, PATRIBUSQUES EQUITIQUE LEGENDUMe 


Mar. 


BOOKS, THAT THE ENOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD CAN SHEW, 
EUCH AS MIGHT PLEASE A LADY, OR A BEAU« 


HEN TI conſider the abſurd tale 

for literature that once pre- 

vailed among cur perſons of diſtinction, 
I cannot but applaud the reformation 
which has been ſince brought about in 
this article by the polite world. A 
Duke of Newcattle made himſelf 1c- 
ma kable by a Treatiſe on Horſeman- 
ſhip; a Rocheſter ſupplied the place of 
Ovid in the cloſets of men of pleaſure; 


and even the ladies of former ages ſa- 


erificed to love in Novels and Romances. 
I will not mention a Shafteſbury, as 
our preſent age has produced a Boling- 
broke. We of this generation are wiſer 
than to ſuffer our youth of quality to 
loſe their precious time in ſtudying the 
belles lettres, while our only care is to 
introduce them into the beau monde. 
A modern peer, inſtead of laying down 
the theorv of horſemanſhip, 1s perfect in 
the practice, and commences jockey 
himſelf; and our rakes of faſhion are 
content with ad ing the ſcenes which 
Rocheſter deſcribed. Our ladies are, 
indeed, very well qualified to publiſh a 
recital of amours; and one in particu- 
lar has already -entertained the worid 
with memoirs of her own intrigues, 
cuckoldoms and eloptments. 

I am very glad to find the preſent 
age ſo entirely tree from pedantry. Some 
— of the polite world read, indeed, 

ut they are ſo wiſe as to read only for 
amuſement; or at leaſt only to improve 
themſelves in the more modern and 
faſhionable ſciences. A Trentiſe on 
Whiſt has more admirers than a + ttem 
of Logic, and a New Atalantis would 
be more univerſaily read than a Practice 
of Piety. A fine gentleman or lady 
would no more chuſe the mind of a 
pedant, than the perſon of a cook-maid 
or a porter. I cannot, therefore, but 
approve of the plan laid down by the 


writer of the following letter, and would 
recommend it to all perſons of faſhion 
to ſubſcribe to kis propoſals. 


In, ; 


I Have Jong obſerved with infinite re- 


gret the little care that is taken to 
ſupply perſons of diſtinction with pro- 
per books for their inſtruction and 
amuſement. It is no wonder that they 
ſhould be ſo averſe to ſtudy, when learn- 
ing is rendered fo diſagreeable. Com- 
mon creatures, indeed, as ſoon as 
can ſpell, may be made to read a d 
chapter in the Teftament; after which 
the Whole Duty of Man, or ſome other 
uſeleſs good book, may be put into 
their hands; but theſe can never inſtruct 
a man of the world to ſay fine things to 
a lady, or to ſwear with a good grace. 
Among a few dirty pedants the know- 
ledge of Greck and Latin may be cul- 
tivated; but among fine gentlemen theſe 
are juſtiy diicarded for French and Ita- 
lian, Why ſhould perſons of quality 
trouble themſelves about Mathematics 
and Philoſophy, or throw away their 
time in ſcratching circles and triangles 
on a flate, and then rubbing them out 
again? All the Algebra requiſite for 
them to know, is the combination of 
figures on the dice; nor could Euclid 
be of any uſe to them, ex he had 
repreſented the moſt graceful attitudes 
in fencing, or drawn out the lines of a 
minuet. 1 

In order to remedy theſe inconveni- 
ences, and that the erudition of perſons 
of faſhion may be as different from the 
vulgar knowledge of the reft of mankind 
as their dreſs, I have formed a proje& 
for regulating their ſtudies. An old 
crabbed philojopher once told a monarch, 
that there was no Royal way of learning 


the Mathematics. 3 


the muſty volumes which conta! n Greek, 
Latin, and the Sciences, (ſince there is 
no genteel method of coming at the know- 
ledge of them) I wou:d baniſh them en- 
tirely from the polite world, and have 
them chained down in univerſity li- 
braries, the only places where they can 
be uſeful or entertaining. Having thus 
cleared the ſheives of this learned lum- 
ber, we ſhall have room to fill them more 
elegantly, To this end, I have col- 
lected all ſuch books as are proper to 
be peruſed by people of quality; and 
ſhall ſhortly make my ſcheme public by 
opening an handſome room u the 
title of the Polite Circulating Library. 
Many of my books are entirely new and 
original; all the modern novels, and 
mo{t of the periodical papers, fall ſo di- 
rectly in with my plan, that they will 


be furs to find a place in my library; 


_ end if Mr, Town ſhews himſelf an en- 


caurager of my ſcheme, I hall expe 


to ſce peers and peereſſes take up the pen, 
and ſhine in the CONNOISSEUR. 

I intend in the beginning of the winter 
to publ ih my propoſals at large, and in 
the mean time, beg you to ſubmit the 

following ſpecimen of my books to the 
public. | 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c. 


N a Romance. | 

The Compleat Cook. By Solomon 
Gundy. 

The Gentleman's Religion. By à Free- 

thinker. 

Diſſertation on Parties; or an Eſſay 

on Breaking of Eggs. Addreſſed to 

the Big and Little Endians. 


Lord Bolingbroke. 

The Practice of Bagnios; or the Mo- 

dern Method of Sweating. 

The Ladies Diſpenſatory: 
the moſt approved Recipes 
| vg Lip- falves, Bemwtifying 

otions, Almond Paſtes, Ointments 
for Freckles, Pomatums, and Hy- 
ſteric Waters; according to the pie- 
ſent Practice. | 
A Deſcription of THE WORLD; with 
the Latitudes of Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 

the Theatres, the Opera- houſe, &c. 

calculated for the Meridian of St. 


James“. 
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A Defence of Alexander the Copper- 
ſmith again St. Paul. By the late 


for Th. | 


A Map of the Roads leading to Tyburn. 


A New Way to pay Old Debts. From 
an Original publiſhed at Berlin. 

The Spirit of Laws. With Notes on 
the Game · act, the Jew-hill, and the 
Bill ſor preventing Marriages. 

Jargon verſus Common Senſe. By a 
Bencher of Lincoln's Inn. 

Univerfal Arithmetic. Containing Cal. 
culations for laying the Odds at Horſe- 

ing, Cocking, Card-playing, &c. 

Optics, or the Uſe of Opera- glaſſes 
with the I and Benefit of 
Near - ſightedneſs conſidered. To 
which is added, a Diſſertation on the 
portable Pocket Looking-glaſs. 

The Modern Gymnaſium. By Brough- 
ton. | 


Geometry made eaſy, and adapted to 

— meaneſt Capacity. By Nath, 

art, Dancing-maſter to Grown 
Gentlemen. 

De Oratore, or the Art of Speaking on 
all Subiets. By Andrew Mac Broad, 
F. R. H. 8. Fellow of the Robin 
Hood Society. 

A Diſſertation on the Miracle of the 
Five Loaves. By the Baker, Prefi- 
dent of the fame Society. 

Garrick upon Death; with an Account 
of the — Diſtortions of the Face, 
and Writhings of the Body; and par- 
ticular Directions concerning Sighs, 
Groans, Ohs, Ahs, &c. &c. for 
the Uſe of Young Actors. 

The Court Regiſter ; containi 
act Lift of all Public Days, Routs, 
— &c, where and when 


Tue Engliſhman in Paris. 


The Engliſhman returned from Paris. 

The W Duty of Woman. Diſ- 
poſed under the Articles of Viſiting, 
max Maſquerades, Plays, Dreſs, 


A Diſſertation on the Waters of Tun- 
bridge, Cheltenham, Scarborough, 
and the Bath: ſhewing their wonder- 
ful Efficacy in removing the V apours ; 
with Directions how to aſſiſt their 
Operatio':'s by uſing the Exerciſe of 
Country-dancing. | 

The Traveller's Guide, or Young No- 
bleman's Vade Mecum. ini 
an exact Lid of the moſt 


eminent 


Peruke - 
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Peruke - makers, Taylors, and Danc- 
ing - maſters, &c. Being the Sum of 
4 eman's Experience during his 
Tour through France and Italy. 
Honour, or the Faſhionahle Conbu — 
Hounſlo Heath, or the Dernier Re- 
fort. — The Suicide, or the Conp de 
race. — TRAAGFPDIESV. 


The Virgin Unmaſk . —Miſe in her 


Teens. — The D bauchees. — She 
Would, if ſhe Could.—T ac Carcleſs 
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Nuſbaad. - The Wanton Wife. 
The Innocent Adujterv..—CoOME- 
DIES ; as they are now acting with 
un:verfal Anylauſe, 

The True Puriot, a FARCE, 

Hande, Geminian', Degiu ini, Cha- 
bram, Paſqualiti, Patqualini, Paſſe- 
rin, Baumgar en, Guad ogni, Frafi, 
Gall, tem worum Harm mio ff 
n orum S ggnororum et Signorarum 


— 
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— VIVIMUS AMBITIOSA 


PAUPER TATE. — 


A LAC'D, EMBROIDER'D, POWDER'D, BEGGAR-CROWD 3 
HAUGHTY, YET SVEN POORER THAN THEY'RE PROUD. 


> 
Þ 


Tb 
i 


It 


7. F about the diſpoſal of his money. 


However, his vanity got the better of 


his neceſſity ; and the next time the Count 


ed in the Mall, by the ornaments 


] 


Lo: 
£43: 


1 
+ 
] 
; 


— 


and 


for man 

who has but one coat; but by now 
then turning the cuffs, and chang- 

ing the cape, it paſſes for two. He uſes 
ſame artifice with his peruke, which 

naturally a kind of flowing Bob; but 


Ir 


I 


who are the chief ſupport of the 
in Monmouth Street, and the barbers 
in Middle Row. | 
Women are naturally ſo fond of or- 
nament, that it is no wonder we ſhould 
meet with ſo many ſecond-hand gentry 
in that ſex. Hence ariſe the red- 
Belles that appear in the Park every Sun- 


i 


day; hence it is, that facks and 5 
lairs may be ſeen at Moorfielde 
Whitechapel; and who 


fy 


. 
"Mi 


Tritt 


vaſtly diverted with a diſcovery 


a few days ſince. ſome 
bulineſs to a tradeſman's I fur. 
hd in 2 . Eee 
two females, whom 1 had been frequent - 
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em- 


is often — cd whe ea — 
it; but when it takes hold of thoſe who 
can ſcarce furniſh themſelves with ne- 
ceſſaries, their poverty, inſtead of de- 
manding our pity, becomes an object of 
who are called middling people, are not 
content without living elegantly as well 
as comfortably, and often involve them- 
ſelves in very comical diſtreſſes. When 
they aim at appearing grand in the eye 
of the world, they grow proportionably 
mean and ſordid in private. I went the 
other day to dine with an old friend; 
and as he uſed to keep a remarkable 
good table, I was ſurpriſed that I could 
ſcarce make a meal with him. After 
dinner herung the bell, and ordered the 
chariot to be got ready at fix; and then 
turning to me with an air of ſuperiority, 
aſked if he ſhould ſet me down. 
the riddle was out; and I found that his 


equipage had eat up his table, and that 


he was obliged to ſtarve his family to 

I am acquainted at another houſe, 
where the maſter keeps an account againſt 
himſelf. This account is exactly ſtated 
in a large ledger - hook. What he ſaves 
from his ordinary expences he places 
under the title of Ds Toa, and what 
he runs out is under CREDITOR. 
I had lately an opportunity of turning 
over this curious account, and could not 
help ſmiling at many of the articles. 
Among the reſt, I remember the fol- 


lowing, with which I ſhall preſent the 
reader. 


Bated from the baker's bill half a crown. 
Saved in apparel, by my family conti- 
nuing to wear mourn! 


ing 


pdf an aunt. 
Received x1. 108. of the undertaker, in 
heu of a ſcarf, hatband, and gloves. 
CREDITOR. 
Went to the with my w fe and 
in the bones, inſtead 


of the gallery, as uſual. Mem. To 
to no more plays this year. 
Invited Sir Charles Courtly and Major 
Standard to dinner.—T reated with 
claret, and two courſes, in order to 
handſome. Mem. To be de- 
nied to every body before dinner-time 
for theſe next three weeks. 
Sunday—My wife had a rout—Loft at 
whiſt thirty guineas — Card- money 
received, fifty ſhillings. N. B. My 
wife muſt be ill again. 
9 at . to 2 brief for a terrible 
- pence.— Charity begins at. 
home. 

I ſhould be ſorry to have this method 
of balancing accounts become general. 
True ceconomy does not merely conſiſt 
in not exceeding our income, but in 
ſuch a judicious management of it, as 
renders our whole appearance equal and 
conſiſtent. We ſhould laugh at a noble- 


man, who, to rt the expence of 
running horſes, Id abridge his ſet 


Here to a pair; and, that his jockies might 


come in firſt for the plate, be content to 
have his family dragged to his country- 
ſeat, like ſervant-mands, in the caravan. 
There are many well-meani 
who have the pride of living in a polite 
uarter of the town, though they are 
iſtreſſed even to pay the taxes; and no- 
thing 1s more common than to ſee one 
icular room in an houſe furniſhed 


like 2 palace, while the reft have ſcarce 


wy accommodations of an inn. 
ch 2 conduct appears to me equal} 
n 


This endeavour to 
than our circumſtances 


Ar- 


8 
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They talk very familiarly of the King's 
Arms, and are in raptures with Mrs. 
Allan's claret; though they always dine 
ſnugly at a chop-houſe, and ſpend their 
evening at an ale-houſe or cyder-cellar. 
The moſt ridiculous character I know 
of this ſort, is a young fellow, the ſon 
of a rich tobacconiſt in the city, who 
(becauſe it is the faſhion) has taken a 
girl into keeping. He knows the world 
better than to ſet her up a chariot, or let 
ber have money at her own diſpoſal. He 
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regulates her expences with the niceſt 
ceconomy, employs every morning in 
ſetting down what 1s laid out upon her, 
and very ſeriouſly takes an account of 
rolls and butter, two-pence—for rib- 
band, one ſhilling and four-pence— 
pins, an halfpenny, &c. &c. Thus 
does he reconcile his extravagance and 
frugality to each other; and 1s as penu- 
rious and exact as an uſurer, that he 


— aa 
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Hic DIES VERE MIHI FESTUS ATRAS 


EXIMET CURAS ,coonrn_—_—_— 


or ALL THE DAYS ARE IN THE WEEK, 
I DEARLY LOVE BUT ONE DAY 

AND THAT'S THE DAY, THAT COMES BETWEEN 
A $ATURDAY AND MONDAY. 


| Gentleman of my acquaintance 

| lately laid before me an eſtimate 
of the conſumption of bread and cheeſe, 
cakes, ale, &c. in all the little towns 
near London every Sunday. It is in- 
credible how many thouſand buns are 
devoured in that one day at Chelſea and 
Paddington, and how much beer is 
ſwallowed at Iſlington and Mile End. 
Upon the whole, I was vaſtly entertained 
with a review of thiseftimate;z and couid 
not help approving the obſervation of 
Tom Brown, that the Sabbathis a very 
© fine inſtitution, ſince the very breaking 
© it is the ſopport of half the villages 
© about our metropolis.” 

Our common people are very obſer - 
vant of that par: of the commandment, 
which eyjoins them to do no manner of 
work on thatday; and which they alſo 
ſeem to underſtand 
it to pleaſure. take this oppor- 
tunity of thruſting their heads into the 
Pillory at Georgia, being ſworn at High- 

and rolling down Flamſtead Hill, 

in the park at Greenwich. As they all 
aim at going into the country, nothing 
can bea greater misfortune to the meaner 
art of the inhabitants of London and 
eſtminſter, than a rainy Sunday: and 
how many honeſt people would be baulk- 
od of a ride once a week, if the legiſlature 
was to limit the hired one-horſe chaiſes 
working on that day to a certain num- 


ber, as well as the hackney coaches? 


as a licence to devote 


OLD BALLAD. 


The ſubſtantial tradeſman 1s wheeled 


down to his ſnug box; which has no- 


thing rural about it except the ivy that 
over-runs the front, and is placed as 
near to the road-fide as poſſible, where 
the pleaſure of ſeeing carriages paſs un- 
der his window, amply compenſates for 
his being almoſt ſmothered with duft. 
The few ſmart prentices, who are able 
to fit an horſe, may be ſeen ſpurring 
their broken-winded hacks up the hills: 
and the good-natured huſband, together 
with his mate, is dragged along the road 
to the envy and admiration of the foot 
paſſenger, who (to compleat the Sun- 
day picture) trudges patiently with a 
child in one arm, while his beloved 
doxy leans on the other, and waddles at 
his boy 22 beneath the unuſual 
weight of an - petticoat. 

It is not — that the 
country has in itſelf any peculiar at- 
traftive. charms to thoſe who think 
themſelves out of the world, if they are 
not within the ſound of Bow Bell. To 
moſt of our cockneys it ſerves only as 
an excuſe for eating and drinking; and 
they get out of town, merely becauſe 
they have nothing to do at home. A 
brick - kiln ſmells as ſweet to them as a 
farm- yard; they would paſs by a barn 
or an hay-ftack without notice; but 


they rejoice at the fight of every hedge 


ale-houſe, that promiſes good home. 
brewed, As the reſt of a cit's life is 
regular 
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egular and uniform, his Sunday diver- 

| have as little variety; and if he 

was to take a journal of them, we might 

ſuppoſe that it would run much in the 
wing manner. 

If — Did 


SUnDAY.—Overſlept myſelf 
not riſe till nine—Was a full hour in 


pulling on y A new 12 > 
pumps—Could get no 2 
— buſy in dreſſing herſelf for 
church. 

At ten Family at church — Self 
walked to Mother Red Cap's—Smok- 
ed half a pipe, and drank a pint of the 
Alderman's. N. B. The beer not ſo 
good as at the Adam and Eve at Pan- 
cras 


Dined at ; not boiled 
enough, ſuet muſty—Wife was to drive 


me in an one-horſe chair to ſee Mother 


Wells at Enfield Waſh, but it looked 
likely to rain—Took a nap and poſted 
ſeven pages from my 4 till 
five. Mem. Colonel Promiſe has loſt 
his election, and is turned out of his 
place To arreſt him to-morrow. 

At fix— Mrs. Deputy to drink tea 
with my wife—l hate their flip-flops 
Called on my neighbour the Com- 
mon-council-man, and took à walk 
with him to Iſlington. 

From ſeven to eight — Smoked a 
pipe at the Caſtle, eat an heart-cake, 
and drank two pints of cyder. N. B. 
To drink cyder often, becauſe neigh- 
bour tells me it is good for the ſtone 

and gravel. 

At nine—Got to town again, very 
much fatigued with the journey—Pull- 
ed off my claret- coloured coat, and blue 
ſattin waiſtcoat - Went to club, tmok- 

f came home at twelve, 


Pipes, 
and ſlept very ſoundly, till the prentice 


called me to go and take out a writ 


_ againſt Colonel Promiſe. 


1 


As to perſons of quality, like L 
Loverule in the farce, — — 
y one day ſhould be more holy than 

th them 


1 


: there. 
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as the reſt of the 
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Going to church may, indeed, be 
reckoned among our Sunday amuſe- 
ments, as it is made a mere matter of 
diverſion among many well-meaning 

who are induced to appear in a 
place of * — a motives 
that requent other pu Ir 
To — it axes all tie roma es of a 
rout or aſſembly— to ſee and be ſeen by 
their acquaintance; and from their bows, 
nods, curtſies, and loud converſations, 
one might conclude, that they imagined 
themſelves in a drawing-room. To 
others it affords the cheap opportunity 
of ſhewing their taſte for dreſs. Not a 
few, I believe, are drawn together in our 
cathedrals and larger churches by the 
influence of the muſic rather than the 
prayers ; and are kept awake by a jig 
from the organ-loft, thcugh they are 
lulled to fleep by the harangue from the 
pulpit. A well-diſpoſed Chriſtian will 
go a mile from his own houſe to the 
Temple Church, not becauſe a Sherlock 
0 to preach, but to hear a Solo from 

tanley. 

—» going to church may be 
deemed a kind of amuſement, yet upon 
modern principles it appears ſuch a very 
odd one, that I am at a loſs to account 
for the reaſons which induced our an- 
ceſtors to give into that method of paſſ- 
ing their Sunday. At leaſt it is fo 
_— incompatible with the polite ſyſ- 
tem of life, that a perſon of faſhion (as 
affairs are now managed) finds it abſo- 
lutely impoſſible to comply with this 
practice. Then again, the ſervice al- 
ways begins at ſuch unfaſhionable hours, 
that in the morning a man mutt huddle 
on his cloaths, like a boy to run to ſchool, 
and in an afternoon muſt inevitably go 
without his dinner. In arder to remove 
all theſe obje&ions, and that ſome Ritual 
may be eftabliſhed in this kingdom, 
agreeable to our inclinations, and con- 
ſiſtent with our practice, the following 
Scheme has been lately ſent me, in or- 
der to ſubmit it to the ſerious conſidera- 
tion of the public. 


— mis, It is humbly propoſed, that 
Christianity be entirely aboliſhed by a& 
of parliament, and that no other reli- 
gion be impoſed on us in it's ſtead ; but 
as the age grows daily more and more 
enlightened, we may at laſt be quite de- 
livered from the influence of ſuperſtition 
and bigotry. : 
Secondly, That in order to prevent 
2 


42 


that the common people may not loſe 
their holiday, every Sunday be ſet apart 
to commemorate our victory over all re- 
ligion; that the Churches be turned into 
Free think ing Mezting-houſes, and diſ- 
courſes read 1*: them to confute the doc - 
trine of a future ſtate, the immortality 
of the ſoul, and other abſurd notions, 
which ſome people now regard as ob- 
jets of belief. 3 
Thirdly, That a Ritual be compiled 
exactly oppoſite to our preſent Liturgy 
and that, inſtead of reading portions 
Scripture, the firſt and ſecond leſſons 
ſhall conſiſt of a ſeftion of the Polthu- 
mous Works of Lord Bolingbroke, or 
of a few pages from the writings of 
Spinoza, Chubb, Maundeville, Hobbs, 
Collins, Tindal, &c. from which writ- 
ers the preachers ſhall alſo take their 


text | 
Fourchly, That the uſual Feaſts and 
Faſts, viz. Chriſtmas Day, Eaſter Sun- 
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„Trinity Sunday, &c. be ſtill 
a ay Arg an oſe da — 
be delivered fuitable to the occaſion, 
containing a refutation of the Nativity, 
the Reſurrection, the Trinity, &c. 

- Fifthly, That inſtead of the vile me- 
lody of a clerk bawling ont two ſtaves 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, or a cathe- 
dral choir finging anthems from the 
pſalter, ſome of the moſt faſhionable 
cantatas, opera airs, ſongs, or catches, 
be performed by the beſt voices for the 


entertainment of the company. 
Laſtly, That the whole ſervice be 
conducted with ſuch taſte and nce, 


may 
ing-houſes as agreeable as the Theatres ; 
be even more judi- 
ation of 


BARBARA, CELARENT, DARTI, FERIO, BARALIP TON. 


WORDS FULL OF SOUND, BUT QUITE DEVOID OF SENSE. 


I 18 a heavy tax upon authors, that 

they ſhould always be to 
write ſenſe. Some few i who are 
rich in fentiment, pay this tax very 
chearfuily ; but the generality endeavour 
— For this 

pole ſoine have moulded their pieces 
ä —ů and 
altars; while others have down 
tae fide of a copy of verſes with the let- 
ters of their miſtreſs s name, and called 
it an acroſtic: not to mention the curi- 
ous inventions of rebuſes and anagrams. 
For the ſame reaſons, the modern ſong · 


mour. 
rr ſort has been 

ſucceſsfully praRti 
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eation. Of theic we may very well ſay 

with the poet. 

Such labour 'd nothings in ſo ſtrange a ſtile, 

Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make the learned 
ſmile. Porz. 


are in themſelves, without the aid of 
poetical ornaments, very affecting; yet 
whoever reads an account of them in 
any of our writers of voyages, will be 


ſo and perplexed with Starboard 
Larboard, the Main-maſft and Mixen- 
ma, and a multitude of ſea - terms, 
that he will not be the leaſt moved at the 
diftreſs of the ſhip's crew. The abſur- 
dity of this did not eſcape Swift, who 
has ridiculed it by a mock deſcription of 
the ſame kind in his Gulliver. Thoſe 
who treat military ſubjects, are 
ridiculous: they overwhelm you wit 
Counterſcarps, Paliſades, Bafhons, &c. 
and ſo fortify their no-meaning with 
- hard words, that it is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible to beat them out of their intrench- 
ments. Such writers, who abound in 
technical terms, always put me in 
mind of Ignoramus in the 


tionary, runs over 2 long catalogue of 
the lands, tenements, barns, 


outhouſes, Ac. of which he will put 
in poſſeſſion, if ſhe will join i que 


K 


Evangeliſts, than retail the 
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ing the Fathers, and are fond of enter- 
ing on the moſt abſtruſe points of divi- 
nity. But they would employ their time 
more to their own credit, as well as the 
improvement of their hearers, if 
would rather endeavour to explain 
enforce the precepts of the Apoſtles 


and 
g & confutcd 
egen bed _— 

As to Eſſays, and all other pieces that 
come under the denomination of fami- 
liar writings, one would imagine tha 
they muſt neceſſarily be written in the 
eaſy language of nature and common 
ſenſe. — a flatter — 
that his productions will be an agreeabl 
part of the equipage of the tea - table, 
who writes almoſt too abſtruſely for the 
ſtudy, and involves his thoughts in hard 
words and affected latiniſms. Yet this 
has been reckoned by many the ſtandard 
ſtile for theſe looſe detached pieces. Ad- 
diſon was that he could boaſt of 
having dravn learning out of ſchools 
and colleges into clubs and coffce-houſes, 
as Socrates was faid to draw morali- 
ty from the clouds to dwell among 
men: but theſe (as Lord Boling- 
broke to fay of the ſame So- 
crates) mount the clouds themſelves. 
This new-fangled manner of delivering 
our ſentiments is called writing ſou 
ſenſe: and if I find this mode ſeems lie- 


ly to prevail, I ſhall certainly think it 


expedient to give into it, and very ſud- 
denly oblige the world with a Connoiſ: 


ſeur ſo ſenjible, that it will be im 
play, who 
courts his miſtreſs out of the law-dic- 


to underſtand it. 
But hard words and uncouth ways of 
ex ourſelves never appear with ſo 
ill agrace as in our common converſation. 
In writing we ex ſome degree of 
exaRneſs and preciſion; but if even there 
ſeem and diſagreeable, when 
22 
gags bow ending 2 
us out of patience. It was imagined by 
the ancients, that things were called by 
one name among mortals, and by an- 
| gods: in like manner 
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the pretty creature s mouth; and then ſhe 
maims them and breaks them io her uſe 
fo Wnimſically, that one can ſcarce tell 
whether ſhe is talking French or Eng- 
lim. I ſhall make no more reflections 
on this ſubject at preſent, but cor clude 
m with a ſhort tory. | 

47 fellow, who was formerly 
of the univerſity, going through Cam- 
bridge on 2 journey, took it into his 
head to call on his old tutor. As it is 
no great wonder that pedantry ſhould 
be found in a college, the tutor uſed to 
Jard his converſation with numberlcts 
hard words and forced derivations from 
the Latin. His papil, who had a mind 
to banter the old gentleman oa his dar- 


ling foible, when he viſited him, enter- 
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the rough uncouth ſyllables, that form 0 
cheſe words, are too harſh and big for 


ed his chambers with an huge dictionary 
under his arm. The firſt compliments 
ele ſcarce over, before the tutor bolted 
out a word big enough tor the mouth 
of Garagantua. Here the pupil beg 

that he would ſtop a lte; and a 

turning over his dictionary, deſired him 
to proceed. The learned gentleman 
went on, and the pupil ſeemed to liſten 
with great a'teniton, till another word 
came out as hard as the former, at which 
he again interrupted him, and again had 
recourſe to his dictionary. This appears 
to me the only way of converſing with 
perſons of ſo pompous an elocution ; un- 
leſs we convert the orators themielves 
into lexicons to interpret their own 
phraſes, by troubling them te reduce 


the meaning of their fine ſpeeches into 


plain Engliſh. O 
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Thou TO THY CRIME CHALT FEEL THE VENGEANCE Do; 
W1TH HELL'S BLACK FIRES FOR EVER 1 LL PURCUE3 

IN EVERY PLACE MY INJURED SHADE SHALL RISE, 

AND CONSCIENCE © TILL PRESENT ME'TO THY EYESe 


OM Dare- Devil, who was fo 
much ſupcrior to the reſt of our 
Bucks that he gaincd the appellation 
of Stag, finiſlicd a cou:f. of continua 
__debaucherics, and was carried off Jaft 
week by a phrenctic fever. I happened 
to be preſent at his laſt moments; and 
the remembrance of him ſtill dwells to 
trongly on my mind, that T fee him, I 
hear him, in all the agonics of deſpair, 
ſtarting, trembling, and uttering the 
moſt horrid execratlons. His conſcience 
at the approach of death had conjured 
up before him © ten thouſand devils with 
© their red-hot ſpite, who aſſumed the 
ſhapes of all thoſe whom he had injured, 
and © came hiſting on him, to retaliate 
their wrongs. Saxe me, ſave me, he 
would cry, from that bleeding form 
«© He was my friend, but I run him 
© through the heart in a quarre] about 
© hore.— Take away that old fellow 
© — He would have carried us to the 
© round-houſe—I knocked him down 
© with his own itaff—but I did not think 
© the poor dog would have died by it.“ 
When the nurſe offered him a draught 


to take—" Why." ſaid he, © will you 
« ply me with Champagne? — "tis a 
5 damnaile liquor, and I'!! drink no 
© more of it.“ In one of his lucid in- 
tervals he graſped my hand vehemently, 
and burſting into tears—* Would to 
God, faid he, 1 had died t. 
years ago!“ At length his unwilling 
ſoul parted from the body; and the laſt 
words we heard from him were a faint 
ejaculation to his Maker, whom he had 
blaſphemed all his life. His ſhocking 
ex it made me reflect on that fine pat 
in the Scriptures—* Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my latter end 
© be like his. | 

The behaviour of this wretch 
afforded a dreadful inſtance of the truth 
2 — wg bell the a trou- 

orfjcience. * I here needs, indeed, 

© no ghoſt to tell n were to 
be withed, that the conſcience of every 
living reprobate could work on his ima- 
* in the ſame manner, and raiſe up 


ch horrid apparitions to torment him. 


Where is the wretch ſo hardened, who 


A 
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Or who could perſevere in a courſe of 
wickedneſs, when every freſh offence 
would create a new fury to haunt him 
for his crimes? 

Let u, for inftance, take a view of 
the moſt glaring circumſtances in the 
life of that arch-infidel Tom Dare- 
devil: and let ns at the ſame time con- 
ceive (if pe ſſible) what pangs he muſt 
have felt, had every flagitious act been 
attended with the ſame phantoms that 
diſtracted him on his death- bed. Firſt, 
then, let us contemplate him as a parri- 
cide; for ſo he may be called, who by 
repeated diſobedience broke the heart of 
a moit affectionate father. Could filial 
ingratitude receive a ſharper puniſhment, 
than in the midſt of his debaucheries to 
have this father continually before his 
eyes, expoſtulating with him on his un- 
natural behaviour? O my ſon,” might 
he have heard him ſay, was it for this 
© that thy mother, who died in giving 
* thee life, begged me with her la 
© breath to be kind to the boy? Was 
© it for this that the country rung with 
joy for my being bleſſed with an heir? 
© —O my child, who can I now call my 
© heir? That eftate, which I was fo ſo- 
© licitous to improve for thy ſake, is 
«* diſſipated among jockeys, gamblers, 
< pimps, and proſtitutes.— If you ſhould 
© ever have a ſon, may his ingratitude 
© never make you think of me! 

Tom, indeed, took care never to have 


any vexation from his children: he had x 


too great a ſpirit to bear the ſhackles of 
matrimony, and lived in a ſtate of celi- 
bacy among bagnios. Sometimes he 
made inroads on private life, and diſ- 
turbed the peace of families by debauch- 
ang the wives and daughters of his ac- 
quaintance. Among other gallant ex- 
ploits, he decoyed up to town the daugh- 
ter of a country gentleman, where he 
ruined her, and then lett her to linger 
under an infamous diſeaſe. At length 
the fruits of his amour appeared in a 
child, which ſoon periſhed with it's un- 
happy parent in a public hoſpital, By 
the ſame magic of the fancy let us raiſe 
up this poor girl with the infant in her 
arms, while he is wantoning among 
his doxies, and lording it like a baſhaw 
over the vaſſals of his luſt, What re- 
morſe muſt this villain have felt, conld 
he have imagined her to have addreſſed 
him in the following terms !—*< Behold 
in the loathſome carcaſe of this babe 
the image of thyſeif; foul, rotten, and 


8 
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corrupt. How could I ſuffer ſo con- 
© temptible a creature to draw me from 
© the comfortable protection of my pa- 
© rents? — It was juſt, indeed, that T 
© ſhould fall a victim to my folly: but 
© was this diſeaſed infant qaickened on- 
* ly to proclaim my diſhonour and thy 
< infamy?—Why hadſt thou the power 
© left to propagate miſery even to the in- 
© nocent?” | 

Tom had often fignalized himſelf as 
a duelliſt: his conſcience, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, upbraided him at his 
dying moments with the murder of a 
particular friend. He had once ill luck 
at cards; and being irritated with his 
loſſes, and ſuſpecting foul play on the 
part of his antagoniſt, he took him by 


the noſe, which conſequently produced 


a challenge. He is haſtening to the 
field of battle - but he fancies himſelf 
followed by the Manes of his friend, 
whom on the fame unhallowed ground 
he had lately ſacrificed to that idol Ho- 
nour. He hears him call Turn, 
© madman, turn, and look on me. 
You.may remember with what reluct- 
ance I met you—You forced me to the 
combat —and I was even pleaſed, that 
the victory was you:”s. Yor, d-prived 
me of life in an idle quarrel! about a 
creature, whom, at your return from 
the murder of your friend, ym de- 
tected in the arms of another.—Tt 
was Honour, that induced you to 
wound the boſom of one you loved.— 
The fame Honour now calls you togive 
a fellow, whom you deſpiſe, an op- 
portunity to retaliate the injury done 
to me,—What folly is it to put your 
life into the hands of a ſcoundrel, who 
you (uſpe& has already robbed you of 
your fortune?——But go on, and let 
your death rid the world of a monſter, 
who is deſperate enough to put his 
own life on the hazard, and wicked 
© enough to attempt that of another.“ 
It happened, however, that Tom had 
no occaſion for ſuch a monitor, as the 
perſon whom he went to meet proved as 
great a coward as he was a cheat; and 
our hero, after waiting a full hour in 
his pumps, and ing with the air, 
had no other revenge for the loſs of his 
money, than the ſatisfaction of poſting 
him for a ſcoundrel. 

Though the hero of our ſtory was cut 
off in the prime of his life, yet he 
be ſaid, like Neſtor, to have outlive 
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RR errors, and exhorting them to repent. 
the liſt of his companions; but as They might conceive him ſetting forth, 
conſtitutions were more puny than in the moſt pathetic manner, the conſe- 
ſets of them had dropt into ms of their folly, and declaring to 
and left him at the head of them, how convinced he now was of the 
He would often boaſt of certainty of thoſe doftrines which they 
| daily ridiculed. Such an apparition 
len in the vain attempt of keeping would, indeed, have an effect upon 
with him in various ſcenes of de - common ſinners: but in all probability 
— In this light we may conſi - a thorough- paced infidel would not be 
der him as an acceſſary to ſo many wan- reclaimed, even * though one roſe from 
„ton murders. By the operation of his the dead.” | 
conſcience, atevery tavern door hemight What I have here ſuppoſed might 
have met with an acquaintance to bar his have been the caſe of one particular re- 
; and in the midf of his jollity, rener 
he might have daſhed to put in practice for himſelf. 
i mag! | thing is a ſurer inſtance of the goodneſs 
. Ae my 7 than that — in- 
ing, ſo ſtrongly i on 
every reaſonable en This internal 
ſenſe, if duly attended to, and diligent- 
cheriſhed and kept alive, would check 
finner in his career, and make him 
look back with horror on his crimes. 
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in An ancient is commended for wiſhing, 
ſo v that he had a window in his breaſt, that 
a — 1 * 
club, y of more | | 
night nn 
mies. own hearts, than from the evil opinions 
„e of others. We ſhould therefore conſi- 
manner of their great tutor's death. der Conſcience as a mirrour, in which 
Let us imagine, therefore, that they every one may ſee himſelf reflected, and 
could figure to themſelves his ghoſt ap- in which every action is repreſented in 


; 
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GAUDENT SCRIBENTES, £T 35 VENERANTUR. = Hon. 


TROM SELF TACH SCRIBBLER ADORATION DRAWS, 
AND GATHERS INCENSE FROM HIS OWN APPLAUSE. 


y the ſame atten- 
peruſe them with 
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houſes, in order to receive whatever 
incenſe of praiſe I could collect from 
the approbation of my readers. My 
heart you may imagine has bounded 
with joy, when I have heard the room 
echo with calling for the Connoiſſeur : 
but how has it ſunk again, when I have 
found the fame tokens of eſteem ſhewn 
to a brother writer! I could have hugged 
any honeſt fellow, that has chuckled 
over my performances, and pointed out 
my good things; but I have been no 
leſs chagrined, when I have ſeen a cox- 
comb coolly take up my paper, ſquint 
over the firſt page, and throw it down 
again with all the indifference imagin- 
able: though, indeed, I have never failed 
within A. 2 of ſuch 3 
on, that he is dull, ignorant, an 
— once happened to be ſeated 
in the next box to two noted critics, 
| who were looking over the file of my 
papers, and ſeemed particularly pleaſed 
with ſeveral parts of them. I nnme- 
di conceived a very high opinion 
of their raſte and judgment: I remarked 
with ſingular ſatis faction the effect which 
my wit and humour had on their coun- 
tenances; and as they turned over the 
pages, I imagined I couid point out the 
very paſſages which provoked them fre- 
quently to ſmile, and ſometimes to burſt 
into a loud laugh. As ſoon as they 
were gone, I ſeized the file; when Jo! 
to my great mortification, I found they 
had been reading, not my own admir- 
able works, but the lucubrations of a 
brother eſſayiſt. | 
My vanity has often prompted me to 
with, that I could accompany my papers 
whereloever they are circulated. I flat 
ter myſelf I ſhould then be introduced 
to the politeft men of quality, and ad- 
mitted into the cloſets of our fineſt la- 
dies. This conſideration would doubt- 
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neſs on account of the 


Sibyl's leaves, the next moment they 


may be thrown aſide as no better than a 
laſt year's —_— 
Ever ſince my firſt appearance in a 
ſheet and half, f have * uneaſi - 
treatment 
which my works have been ſubject to 
in their _ form. TI turrel1 off my 
printer for a very heinous affront offered 
to my delicacy, having detected ſome 
foul proofs of my firſt numbers lodged 
in a very unſeemly place; and I almoſt 
came to an open rupture with my pub- 
liſher, becauſe his wife had converted a 
ſupernumerary half-ſheet into a thread- 
paper. A lady, whoſe ſenſe and beau- 
ty I had always admired, forfeited my 


eſteem at once, by cutting out a pattern 


for a cap from one of my papers; and a 
young fellow, who had ſpoken very 

andſumely of one of my eſſays, entire- 
ly loſt the good opinion I had conceived 
of him, by defiling the blank margin 
with a filthy liſt of foul ſhirts and dirty 
ſtockings. The repeated abuſes of illi- 
terate bakers, paſtry-cooks, and chan- 
dlers, T know I am condemned to ſuffer 
in common with other -mortal writers. 
It was ever their privilege to prey in- 
diſcriminately on all authors good or 
bad: and as politicians, wits, free- 
thinkers, and divines, may have their 
duſt mingled in the ſame piece of ground, 
ſo may their works be jumbled together 


— INS trunk or band. 


One inſtance may indeed be brought, 


in which I am uſ-d to hail as a lucky 


omen the damages that my papers ap- 
— to have ſuſtaĩned in their outward 
orm and complexion. With what rap- 
tures have I traced the progreſs of my 
fame, while 1 have contemplated my 
numbers in _—_— coffee-houſes 
ſtrung upon a file, and ſwellin 1 
dually N little volume! By Log 
pearance which they make, when thus 
collected, I have often judged of the 
reception they nave ſingly met with 


from their readers: I have conſidered - 


every ſpeck of dirt as a mark of repu- 

tation, and have aſſumed to myſelf a 
plauſe from the ſpilling of coffee, wie 
1 of a grealy thumb. In a word, I 
upon each paper, when torn, and 
ſullied by frequent handling, as an old 
ſoldier battered in the ſervice, and co- 

vered with honourable ſcars. | 
I was led into this train of thought 


by an accident which happene to me 


the 
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the other evening, as I was walking in 
ſome fields near the town. As I went 
along, my curioſity tempted me to exa- 
mine the materials of which ſeveral 

aper - kites were made upʒ from whence 
f hal ſufficient room to moralize on the 
ill fate of authors. On one I diſcovered 
ſeveral pages of a ſermon expanded 
over the ſurface; on another the wings 
Futtered with love-ſongs; and a fatire 
on the miniſtry furniſhed another with 
His ballad for the tail. I at length hap- 
pened to caſt my eye on one taller than 
the reſt, and beheld ſeveral of my own 
darlin productions paſted over it. My 
indignation was preſently raiſed, that 1 
ſnould become the play-thing of chil- 
dren; and I was even aſhamed, that tre 
great name of Town, which ſtared me 
full in the front, ſhould he expoſed, 
like the compoſitions of Dr. Rock on 
the wall, to every idle gazer. However, 
by a curious turn of thought, I con- 
verted what at firſt ſeemed a diſgrace, 
into a compliment to my own vanity. 


As the kite roſe into the air, I drew a 


flattering parallel between the height of 
it's flight, and the ſoaring of my own 
reputation: I imagined myſelf lifted up 
on the wings of fame, and like Horace's 


ſwan towering above mortality: I fan- 


cied myſelf borne like a blazing ftar 
among the clouds, to the admiration of 


the gazing multitude. 
— Via eft, gud me quogue poſſim 
Tollere humo, victorgue wirim volitare per 
ora. 
And up he riſes like a vapour; 


Supported high on wings of paper, 

He ſinging flies, and flying fings, 

While from below all Grub Street rings. 

Swirr. 

While I was indulging this fantaſtic 
contemplation of my own excellence, I 
never conſidered by how light a thread 
my chimerical importance was ſupport- 
ed. The twine broke; and the kite, 


together with myairy dreams of immor- 
tality, dropt to the ground. T 
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KLULTA VIRT NEQUICQUAM TNTER SE VULNERA JACTANT, 
NUL. TA CAVO LATERI INGEMINANT, ET PECTORE VASTOS 
DAN T SONTTVUS), FRRATQUE AVKES ET TEMPORA CIRCUM 


CREERAMANUS: DURO CREPITANT SUB VULNERE MAL EZ. 


Via c. 


THUMPS FOLLOWING THUMPS, AND BLOWS SUCCEEDING BLOWS, 
SWETL THE BLACK ZYE, AND CRUSH THE BLEEDING NOSE? 
BENEATH THE TON DRS FIST THE JAW-BONE CRACKS, 

AND THE CHEEES RING WITH THEIR REDOUBLED THWACKS. 


T a time when Peace ſpreads her 

dow ny wings over contending na- 
tions, and when arm s (like the harm- 
leſs militin) are drawn into the field only 
to be reviewed, all Europe muſt un- 
doubtedly be alarmed to hear of the 
bloody battle which has been lately 
fought in E gland. It is a juſtice due 
to poiterity to preſerve a faithful account 
of this memorable event ; I ſhall there- 
fore let it down, as I find it recorded in 
thoſe 2uthenticregitters of heroic actions, 
the news papers, without deviating a 
titile from the ex reilive terms in v-lhich 
this extraordinary combat is related. 


* 7arljion in Norſulk, July 30. Veſ. 
4 terday in the aftcrnuon SK and Pete 
tit met and ſoughit. Art the tirit STT 
To, Pettit ftized Slick by the throat, 
© and held han up againſt the rails, 
© aud GRAIN'D hun io much as to 


make him extremely black; this con- 
tinued for haif a minute, before Slack 
could break Pettit's hold; after which 
for near ten minutes Pettit kept fight- 
ing and driving hard at Slack, when 
at length Slack clos'd with his anta- 
goniſt, and gave him a very ſevere 
© fall, after that a ſecond and third; 
© but berween theſe falls Pettit threw 
Dlack twice off the ſtage, and indeed 
© Pertit ſo much dicaded Slack's falls, 
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that he ran directly at his hams and 


* tumhied him down, and by that means 
gave Slack an opportunity of making 
* the falls very eaſy. When they had 
© been fighting eighteen minutes, the 
* odds ran againſt Slack a guinea to 2 
© ſhilling; whereas on firit ſetting out, 
© it was three or four to one on his 
© head; but after this time Slack $HORT- 
© ENED Pettit ſo, as to diſable him from 
running and throwing him down ; 
„ 
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© the manner he had done before, but 
© obliged him to ſtand to cloſe fighting. 
© Slack then cloſed one of his eyes, and 
© beat him very much about the face. 
At twenty minutes Pettit grew weaker, 
© Slack ſtronger; this was occaſioned 


© by Slack's STRAIT way of fight-. 


ing. At twenty-two minutes the beſt 
| — * allowed Slack to have the ad- 
vantage over Pettit very conſiderably, 
as he was then recovering his WIND, 
which was owing to GAME: when 
they had boxed twenty-four minutes, 
Pettit threw Slack 
This indeed Slack ſuffered him todo, 
as by that means he FIXED A BLOW 
UNDER Pettit's RIBS, that hurt 
him much. On 4 again 
in the ſtage, (it was not 
— oe he was remount- 
ed) Pettit had ſo much the fear of his 
antagoniſt before his eyes, that he 
walked off without ſo much as civilly 
taking leave of the ſpectators, or ſay- 
ing any thing to any perſon. This 
the Cockers call ROGUING of * for 
it is generally thought, that Pettit 
ran A al ſtrong. The whole 
time of their fighting was twenty-five 
minutes; and this morning the BAT- 
TLE was given to Slack, who drew 
guineas out of the box. 


* 
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Every man, who has the honour of 
the Britiſh fiſt at heart, muſt look with 
admiration on the bottom, the wind, 
the game, of this invincible champion 
Strack. How muſt they applaud his 
addreſs in fighting ftrait; and with 
what deteſtation muſt they look upon 
his daftard antagoniſt, who could fo 
ſhamefully rogue zt! Captaia Godtrey, 
the ſublime hiſtorian of theſe hardy he- 
roes, would have exclaime:1 on this oc- 
caſion— Hail, mighty Slack, thou pride 
of the butchers! Let the ſhambles 
echo with thy praiſe, and let marrow- 
bones and cleavers proclaim thy glo- 
© rious triumph. What was that half- 
< bred bruiſer Milo, who is celebrated 
by the ancients for knocking down an 
© ox, to cut out the hide into thongs for 
s hisCeſtus ? Every petty ſlaughterman 

© of Clare Market can perform greater 
feats: but thou with reſiſtleſs arm haſt 
© not only knocked down oxen, but 
made the ſturdy race of barbers, cob- 
lers, and watermen, fall before thee. 


I cannot but lament the cruelty of 


again over the rails. 


are now with equal vehemence th 


bg 


that law, which has ſhut up our amphi 
theatres: and I look upon the profeſſors 
of the noble art of Boxing, as a kind of 
diſbanded army, for whom we have 


made no proviſion. The mechanics, 


who at the call of glory left their mean 
occupations, are now obliged to have 


recourſe to them again; and coachmen 


and barbers reſume the whip and the 
razor, inſtead of giving black eyes and 
croſs-buttocks. I know a veteran that 
has often vox the whole horſe, who is 
reduced, like Beliſarius, to ſpread his 
palm in begging for an halfpenny. Some 
have been forced to exerciſe their art in 
knocking down paſſengers in dark alleys 
and corners; while others have learned 
to open their fiſts and ply their fingers 
in picking pockets. Buckhorſe, whoſe 
knuckles had been uſed to indent many 
a bruiſe, now clenches them only ta 
graſp a link; and Broughton employs 
the muſcles of his brawny arm in ſqueez- 
ing a lemon or drawing a cork. His 
amphitheatre itſelf is converted into a 
Methodiſt meeting · houſe: and perhap 
2 * there my Rs inte the 
it) thoſe ts, which ſo latel 
Leaſt ſuch — upon the fake, 
ump- 
ing the cuſhion. 
dextrous uſe of the fit is a tru 
Brinith exerciſe; and the ſturdy Engli 
have been as much renowned for their 
Boxing as their Beef; both which are by 
no means ſuited to the watery ſtomachs 
and weak finews of their enemies the 
French. To this nutriment and this 
art is owing that long eftabliſhed 
maxim, that one Engliſhman can beat 
three Frenchmen. A Frenchman, who 
piddles on a fricaſſee of frogs, can 
no more encounter with an Engliſh- 
man, who feeds upon beef, than the 
frog in the fable could {well her little 
body to the ſize of an ox: and from 
hence we may conclude, on the prin- 
ciples of philoſophy, that the elaſtic 
ſpring, which darts from the knuckles 
of an Engliſhman, falls into the heels of 
a Frenchman. One of my ccrreſpond- 
ents has already remonſtrated againſt the 
degeneracy of the preſent times in our 
ſhameful negle& of that ſupport of our 
national ftrength, Old Engliſh Roatt 
Beef. Indeed, we can never hope, that 
any of our modern heroes would at- 
tempt to fix à blow under the ribs, when 
they are afraid of plunging a knife into 
a ſurloin: and TI —_ venture to prophe - 
2 | ly, 
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ſy, that when the times come, that ſur- 
loins are no more brought upon the 
table, we ſhall not be able to produce 


one Engliſhman who can knock down 


an OX. 

Our preſent race of ſpindle-ſhanked 
beaux had rather cluſe with an orange- 
wench at the playhouſe, than engage in 
a bye-battle at Tottenham Court. It 
is therefore no wonder that they ſhould 
object to this manly practice, for which 


they are fa ill fitted. How can we ima- 


giz:2 that they could ſtand againſt the 
buffets of a bruiſer, when they might 
almoſt be patted down with the fan of 
a lady? An attempt was once made 
by Broughton to bring this ſtudy into 
vogue, by eſtabliſning a ſchool for Box- 


ing, in which he was himſelf to be the 


l:Aurer. He invited the young gentle- 
men of the army, and all other men of 
ſpirit, to engage under his directions; 
and promilzd to arm their feeble wriſts 
with mufflers, ſo that nothing might be 
apprehended by the ſofteſt head or ten- 
dereſt ſkin. A few, indeed, were hardy 
enough to try 12 with — but mot 
of our young fellows gave up the gaunt- 
let for — and — the 
mutton fiſts of vuigar carmen and port - 
ers, they rather choſe to hang their 
hands in a ſling, to make them white 
and delicate as a lady's. I cannot but 
regret, that this deſign was not generally 
encouraged, as it might perhaps have 
aboliſhed almoſt the only uſe that is at 

reſent made of the ſword z and men of 
— inſtcad of tilting at each other, 
might have had ſatisſa gion in a tiglit 


ſet-to behind Montagne Houſe. 


The amuſement of Boxing, I muſt 
confels, is more immediately calculated 
for the vulgar, who can have no reliſh 
for the more refined pleaſures of whiſt 
and the hazard-table. Men of faſhion 
have found out a more genteel employ- 
ment for their hands, in ſhuffling a pack 
of cards and ſhaking the dice: and, 
indeed, it will appear upon a ftrift re- 
view, that moſt of our faſhionable diver- 
ſions are nothing elſe but different 
branches of gaming. What lady would 
be able ro boaſt a rout at her houſe, 
conſiſting of three or four hundred per- 
ſons, if ther were not to be drawn to- 
ether by the charms of playing a rub- 
ber? and tlic prutubition of cur jubilee 


maſquerades is hardly to be regretted, 
as y wanted the — eſſential parts 
of their entertainments, the E O table. 
To this polite ſpirit of ing, which 
has diffuſed itſelf through all the fa- 
ſhionable world, is owing the vaſt encou- 
ragement that is given to the Turf; and 
horſe-races are eſteemed only as they 
afford occaſion for making a bet. The 
ſame ſpirit likewiſe draws the knowing 
ones together in a Cock- pit; and cocks 
are reſcued from the dunghill, and 
armed with gaffles, to furniſh a new 
ſpecies of gaming. For this reaſon, 
among others, I cannot but regret the 
loſs of our elegant amuſements m Ox- 
ford Road and Tottenham Court. A 
great part of the ſpetctators uſed to be 


deeply intereſted in what was doing on 


the ſtage; and were as earneſt to make 
an advantage of the iſſue of the battle, 
as the champions themſelves to draw the 
largeſt ſum from the box. The am 
hithe:tre was at once a ſchool for box- 
ing and gaming. Many thouſands have 
depended upon a match; the odds have 
often riſen at a black eye; a large bet 
has been occaſioned by a croſs-buttock : 
and while the houſe has reſounded with 
the luſty bangs of the combatants, it has 
at the ſame time echoed with the cries 
of five to one, fix to one, ten to one. 
The loſs of this branch of gaming is 
a public calamity : and I doubt not but 
the gentlemen at White's, and all others 
whom it concerns, will uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to reftore it. The many 
plates given all over the kingdom have 
undoubtedly improved our breed of 
horſes; and if the diverſion of Boxing 
was to meet with equal encouragement, 
we ſhould certainly have a more ftout 
and hardy race of bruiſers. It might 
perhaps become a faſhion for gentlemen, 
who were fond of the ſport, to keep 
champions in training, put them iu 
{weats, diet them, and breed up the bu- 
man ſpecies with the ſame care as they 
do cocks and horſes. In courſe of time 
this branch of gaming, like all others, 
would doubtleſs be reduced to a ſcience z 
and Broughton, in unitation of that great 
genius Hoyle, might oblige the public 
ww a 3 on the Fiſt, and Calcu- 
ations for laying the Odds at 
Match of Bag. — 
1 
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NEU, PUERT, NEU TANTA ANIMIS ASSUFSCITE BELLA, 


Vines 


KO MORE, YE BLOODS, ENCOUNTER WITH EACKR OTHER, 
BUT ZACH FINE GENTLEMAN EMBRACE HIS BROTHERs 


TO MR. TOWN. 


SIRg 


\ 4 oU — * 

in the news- papers dated from Dub- 
lin, which informs us, The ſpirit of 
« Duelling is now become ſo common, 
© that ſcarce a day paſſes without one 
< or more being fought in or near that 
© metropolis.* I am very much alarmed, 
left this madneſs ſhould croſs the ſeas: 
to ſay the truth, I almoſt begin to think 
it neceſſary, that the frequent importa- 
tion of Iriſhmen into this kingdom 
ſhould, for ſome time be prohibited ; 
and an embargo laid on thoſe ſhips that 
are freighted with contraband Duelliſts. 
It is your duty, Mr. Town, at leaft to 
do all in your power to prevent the in- 
fluence which the conduct of theſe heroic 
gentlemen, who cannot ſuffer their ſwords 
to ſleep quietly in their ſcabbards, may 
have on —_— fellows: I — 

fore beg © to put together a few 
| 4 on his occaſion 3 though 
the ſubject has been often treated be- 
fore, I cannot but imagine that there is 
ſufficient room left for you to expatiate 
on it. It 1 uſual among — biſhops, 
when nd an icular vice pre- 
vail, oy + A clergy of their 
reſpective dioceſes to preach againſt it. 
In like manner it is your duty, as Cen- 
ſor General, to attack the reigning fol- 
lies: and it is ſurely as eaſy for you to 
throw them into a new light, as it is for 
the clergy to preach different ſermons 
on the ſame text. 

_ You will undoubtedly agree with 
me, that gaming is one of the princiral 
cauſes of Duels, and that many a young 
fellow has owed his death to cards and 
dice. As the gaming-houſes are often 
filled with rogues in lace, and ſharpers 
in embroidery, an honeſt but raſh ad- 
venturer often loſes his temper with his 
money, and begins to ſuſpect that the 
cards are packed, or the dice loaded; and 
then very wiſely riſks his life, becauſe 
he finds it impoſſible to recover his caſh. 
Upon this account I am never witneſs 


bed at one of theſe ladies lodgin 


tives. 
thoſe metaphorical deaths, which all 


to deep play, but it raiſes very ſerious 
reflections in me. When I have ſeen a 
oung nobleman offer a large ſtake, I 
— conſidered him as ſetting his life 
upon a card, or (like King Richard) 
© jaying it upon a caſt, and ſtanding 
© the hazard of the die. I have even 
imagined, that I heard bullets rattle in 
the dice-hox, and that I ſaw challenges 
written upon every card on the table. 
The ladies alfo are frequently the 
cauſe of Duels; though it muſt be owned, 
in juſtice to the better part of the ſex, 
that where one is fought on account of 
a modeſt woman, ten are occaſioned by 
proſtitutes. The ſtout knights-errant, 
who entertain a paſhon for the faithleſs 
Dulcineas of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, find frequent opportunities of 
manifeſting their prowels. not 
only encounter with bullies and bra- 
voes, but ſometimes meet with other 
enamoratos as fond and as mad as them 
ſelves. I am perſonally acquainted 
with two gentlemen of this turn, wha 
held out piſtols at each other acroſs 2 
and 
toſſed up which ſhould fire firſt. The 
piſtol however luckily miſſed fire, and 
gave them time to think better of it: ſo 
they very amicably ſhook hands, laid 
down their piſtols, and went to bed to 
the lady together. Theſe females are 
not content, it ſeems, with the conqueſts 
commonly made by the fair, but often 
paſs a more cruel ſentence on their c 
Their lovers not only ſuffer 


their tribe muſt endure, but are often 
really killed in ſerious truth and ſober 
ſadneſs. They are not only ſhot thro: 
the heart hy an accidental glance of the 
eyes, but often have a brace of balls 
lodged in their heads: and are not 
© ſtabbed through the liver (as Mer- 
cutio has it) „by the blind bow-boy's 
© butt-f:afr,” but they may perhaps be 
engaged in adr-] with a 1 which 
they are run throngh the body. 

A foreign Count was once challenged 


by gue of theſe hot · headed gentlemen ; 
and 


72 
and 1 ſhall conclude my letter by re- 
commending his method to our moderu 
Daelliſts. The place of battle appointed 
was the Count's houſe; and when the 
furious challenger came in, breathing 
nothing but revenge, he was ſurpriſed 
to find the Count fitting very compoſed- 
ly with a candle and a barrel at his five. 
This, Sir, ſaid the Count, is a barrel 
of gunpowder z and if you pleaſe, we 
< will take our chance who ſhall ſet fire 
© to it, you or I.“ The gentleman, 
amazed at ſo extraordinary a propoſal, 
made no anſwer ;z upon which the Count 
lighted a match, and waving it over the 
mouth of the barrel, cried ou. Get 
© out of the room, Sir, or I will ſet fire 
© to the powder this inſtant.” This 
abated our challenger's wrath ſo conſi- 


derably, that the Count was rid of him 


in a moment, and he was glad to leave 
the room without any ſatisfaction.ä—I 
ſhall expe& ſomething from you on this 
ſubject, and am, Sir, your humble 
ſerv | 
8 ErRRAIu MAKEPEACE. 


J ſhall not reſuſe, in compliance with 
the requeſt of my correſpondent, to give 
my animadverſions on this ſubject; but 
as I am not inclined to meaſure ſwords 
on this occaſion with any of my prede- 
ceſſors or cotemporaries, I ſhall take a 
different courſe, and appear in the cauſe 
as an advocate for Ducliing. The vices 
and fullies of the faſhionable world are 
ſo connected with cach other, that they 
al:nok form a regular ſyſtem; and the 
practice of them Il is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to complete the character of a Fine 
Gentleman. A Fine Gentleman (in 
the modern ſenſe of the word) is one 
that whores, games, and wears a {word, 


Running alter looſe women is, indecd, 


in ſome mcalure common to this exalt- 
ed part of mankind with the vulgar: 
but io live in bagnios, to be kept in 
repair by Rock or Ward by the quar- 
ter, to be in a continual courſe of pill 
and electuary, and to make a buſineſs 
of fornication, is the peculiar privilege 
of a Fine Gentleman. Gaming is alſo 
an eſſential requ'fite to this character, 
and is indeed capable of itſelf to create 
a perſon a Gentleman, who has no other 

etenſions to that title. Ihe greateſt 

oundrels, provided they were game 
ters, have always been permitted 10 


allociate with people of taſhiunz and 
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perhaps they hold their title to the beſt 
company by the ſame tenure that the 
Knaves keep their rank among the Ho- 
nours in a pack of cards. But the 
grand diſtinguiſhing mark of a Fine 
Gentieman 1s the wearing a ſword. 
Gentility diſplays itſelf ih a well-fancied 
{word-knot, and honour lies ſheathed 
in the ſcabbard. All who bear arms 
have a claim to this character: even our 
common ſoldiers (like the knights of 
old) are dubbed Gentlemen on the ſhoul- 
der; with this only difference, that in- 
ſtead of the ſword, the ceremony is per- 
formed by a brown muſket. 

Upon theſe and many other weighty 
conſiderations, I have reſolved not to 
diſturb the tranquillity of the polite 
world, by railing at their darling vices. 
A Cenſor may endeavour to new- cock 
an hat, to raiſe the ſtays, or write down 
the ſhort petticoat, at his pleaſure. Per- 
ſons of quality will vary faſhions of 


themſelves, but will always adhere ſtea- 


dily to their vices. I heve beſides re- 
ceived ſeveral letters from ſurgeons and 
younger brothers, deſiring me to pro- 
mote as far as lays in my power the mo- 
dern way of lite, and eſpecially the 
practice of Duelling. The former open 
their caſe in the moſt pathetic terms, 
and aſſure me that if it was not for 
Duels, and the amorous rencounters of 
Fine Gentlemen with the other ſex, their 
proteſhon would ſcarce ſupport them. 
As to the young gentlemen, they in- 
veigh bitterly againſt the unequal diſ- 
tribution of property by the laws of 
England, and offer me very conſiderable 
bribes, if I will eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Ducls and Debauchery; without which 
they ſcarce have any tolerable chance of 
coming in for the family eſtate. 

Swift ſomewhere obſerves, that theſe 
differences very rarely happen among 
men of ſenſe, and he does not ſee an 
great harra if wwe worthleſs fellows ſend 
each other out of the world. I ſhall 
theretore humbly propoſe, the more ef- 
f.aually to Keep up this ſpirit, that 
JL ucts may be included in the Licence- 
Act among our other public diverſions, 
with a reitraining clauſe, taking a 
all power from the Juſtices to prohibit 
thele entcrtainune:'ts. IT would alſo pro- 
poſe, for the better accommodation of 
the public, thai icuiivlds be creed be- 
hind Montague Houte, or in any other 
convrment place, as there are now at 

Tyburn; 


Tyburn; and that, whenever any two 
gentlemen quarrel, they ſhall inſert their 
challenges in the daily papers, after 
the following manner, in imitation of 
the late champions at Broughton's Am- 
phitheatre. 


I, Jonx Mac-DvEL, having been 
affronted by Richard Flaſh, hereby chal- 
lenge him to meet me behind Montague 
Houſe on the day of to go 
through all the exerciſe of the Small 
Sword; to advance, retire, parry and 
thruſt, in Carte, Tierce, and Segoon, 
and to take my life, or loſe his own. 

Joun Mac-DvEL. 


I, RICHARD FLASH, who have ſpit- 
ted many ſuch daſtardly fellows on my 
ſword like larks, promiſe to meet John 
Mac-Duel, and doubt not, by running 
him through the body, to give him 
Gentleman-like ſatisfaction. _ 
RICHARD FLASH. 
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By this ſcheme, the public would have 
an opportunity of being preſent at theſe 
faſhionable.amuſements, and might re- 
vive that loſt ſpecies of gaming, ſo much 
lamented in our laſt paper, by laying 
bets on the iſſue of the combat. 

It ſhould alſo be provided, that if 
either or both are killed, the body or 
bodies be delivered to the ſurgeons to 
be anatomized, and placed in their hall; 
unleſs the vounger brother or next heir 
ſhall give them an equivalent. 


It ſhould alſo be provided by the 


above mentioned act, that no n be 
qualified to fight a Duel, who is not 
worth gool. per aun. For as it is un- 
ſportſman-like to admit-dunghill cocks 
into the pit, ſo it would render this in- 
eſtimable privilege leſs valuable, if every 
mean wretch had a rizht of being run 
through the body, who couid do the 
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Mur cr NAD 


Hor. 
- 


A PLAIN BLUNT FELLOW, WHO, LIKE SCENTED BEAU, 
WITH VILE PULVILIO NE'ZR BEGRIM D HIS NOSE. 


TO MR. TOWN. 
$1n, | 
Know not whether you yourſelf are 
addicted to a filthy prattice, which 
is frequent among all ranks of people, 
though deteſtable even among the lowelt, 
The practice I mean 1s that of Snuft- 
taking; which I cannot help regarding 


as a national plagur, thai, like another 


epidemical diticmper, has taken hold of 
our notes. You authors may perhaps 
claim it as a privilege, ſince Snuff is 
ſuppoſed by you ro whet the invention, 
and every one is not poſifled of Bayes's 
admirable receipt, the Spirit of brains.” 
But give me leave to teil you, that Snuff 
ſhould no more be adminiſtered in pub- 
lic, than that of Mzior's medicinal com- 
polition at four pence a pinch, or any 
other doſe of phyhbc. I know not why 
people ſhould be aliowed to annoy their 
friends and acquaintance by ſinearing 
their noſes with a duty powder, any 
more than in u'ng an cy2-water, or 
rubbing their teeth with a dentrince. 


If a ſtranger to this natiy cuitom was 


to obſerve almoſt every one i 


_ © out his pouncet- box, ayd ever and 


© anon giving it to his noſe,” he would 
be led io conclude, that we were no bet- 
ter than a nation of Hottentots ; and 
that every one was obliged to cram his 
noſtriis with a quantity of ſcented dirty 
to fence them trom the diſagrerable et- 
Huvia of the wit of the company. In- 
deed, it might not be abſurd in tuch a 
ſtranger to naagine, that the perſon he 
converſed with rouk Snuff, tor the fame 
rcaion that another might preſs his noſ- 
trris together Putween hy nnter and 
thumb, to cxcrude an ill tme.l. 

It is cutomary among theſe polite 


people the Dutch, to can with them 


every where mew tort Gingy proces, and 
{ſmoke an tit about a room even in the 
pretence of lodics. This piece of £00%= 
breeding, however r-«coious it may 
ſeem, is turcly nat more oFentive to good 
wanners a ne practice of Snutf-take 
ing. A very Dutchman would think 


it odd, chat a people, who vretuna to 


politeneſs, ſhouid be concinuaily ſnuff- 
wg up a parcel of tobacco - dult; nor 
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can I help laughing, when I ſce a man 
every minute ſtealing out a dirty muck- 
ender, then freaking it in again, as 
much aſhamed of his pocket companion, 
as he would be to carry a diſhclout about 
bim. 

It is, indeed, impoſſible to go into 
any large company without Deing dil- 
turbed by this abominable practice. The 
church and the play- houſe cont:nually 
echoe with this muſic of the noſe, and 
in every corner you may hear them in 
concert ſnuffling, ſneezing, hawking, 
and grunting like a drove of hogs. The 
moſt pathetic ſpeech in a tragedy has 
been interrupted by the blowing of 1u{es 
in the front and ſide hoxes; and I have 
known a whole congregation ſuddeniy 
raiſed from their knees in the middle of 
a prayer by the violent coughing of an 
old lady, who has been almoſt choaked 
by a pinch of ſnuff in giving vent to an 
ejaculation. A celebroted actor has 
ſpoiled his voice by this abſurd treatment 
of his noſe, which has made his articu- 
lation as dull and drowſy as the hum of 
a bag · pipe; and the parſon cf our pariſh 
is often forced to break off in the middle 


of a period, to ſnort behind his white 


handkerchief. - | 
Is it not a wonder, Mr. Town, that 
Snuff, which is certainly en eemy to 
dreis, ſhould yet gain admit: ance ameng 
thoſe who have no other merit than their 
cloaths? 1am not to be told, that your 
men of faſhion take Snuff only to dif- 
play a white hand perhaps, or the by']- 
* of a diamond ring: and I am 
confident, that numbers would never 
have defiled themſelves with the uſe of 
S auff, had they not been ſeduced by the 
charms of a faſhionable box. The man 
of taſte takes his Sira/burg veritable 


tabac from a right Paris puper-boxz 


and the pretty fellow uics an enameiled 
box lined in the inide with poliſhed me- 
tal, that by often opening it, he may 
have the opportunity of ſtealing a glance 
at his own tweet perion, reflected in the 
lid of it. 
Though I abhor Snuff taking myſelf, 
and would as foon be ſmethered in a 
cloud raiſed by ſmoking tobacco, as I 
would willingly ſuffer the 1:aft atom of 
it to tickle my noſe, yet am 1 expoſed 
to many diſguſting inconvertencies from 
the uſe of it by others. Sometimes I 
am choaked by drawing in with my 
breath ſome cf the fi nen purticles toge- 


ther with the au; and 1 an frequently 


ſet a ſneezing by the odorous effluvia 
arifing from the boxes that ſurround me. 
But it is not only my ſenſe of. ſmelling 
that is offended : you will ſtare when IT 
tell you, that I am forced to tafte, and 
even to eat and drink this abominable 
Snuff. If I drink tea with a certain 
lady, I generally perceive what eſcapes 
from her fingers ſwimming at the top of 
my cup; but it 18 always attributed to 


the ſoulneſs of the milk or droſs of the 


ſugar, - I never dine at a particular 
friend's houſe, but I am ſure to have as 


much rappee as pepper with my turnips; 
nor can I drink my table-beer out of 


the ſame mug with him, for fear of 
coughing from his ſnuff, if _—_— li- 

uor, going the wrong way. Such eter- 
— 8e. ere as * fend, ſhould, 
I think, at meal-times, have a ſcreen 
flayping down over the noſe and mouth, 
under which they might convey their 
food, as you may have ſeen at the maſ- 
querade : or at leaſt they ſhould be ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the company, 
and placed by themſelves at the ſide- 
table, like the children. 

Tunis practice of Snuff-taking, how- 
ever inexcuſable in the men, 1s ſtil] more 
abominable in the other ſex. Neatneſs 
and cleanlineſs ought to be always cul- 
tivated among the women; but how can 
any female appear tolerably clean, who 
ſo induftrioufly bedaubs herſelf with 
Snuff? I have with pain obſerved the 
ſnow - white ſurface of an handkerchief 
or apron ſullied with the ſcatterings from 
the Snuff. box; and whenever I ſee a 
lady thus heſmeared with Scotch or Ha- 
vannah, I conſider her as no cleanlier 
than the Kkitchen-wench ſcouring her 
braſſes, and begrimed with brickduſt 
and fuller's earth. Houſewifely accom- 
pliſhments are at preſent ſeldom required 
in a well bred woman; or elſe I ſhould 
little expect to find a wife in the leaſt 
notable, who keeps up ſuch a conſtant 
correſpondence between her fingers and 
noſe ; nor, indeed, would any one think 


her hands at all fit to be employed in 


making a pudding. 

It ſhould be remembered by the 
younger part of your fair readers, Mr. 
Town, that Snuff is an implacable ene- 
my to the complexion, which in time is 
ſure to take a tinge from it : they ſhould 
therefore be as cautious of acquiring a 
ſaiiow hue from this bane of a fair ſkin, 
as of being tanned or freck led by ex- 
poung their delicate faces to the ſcorch- 

ing 


* 
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could be ſtill ſlaves to Snuff, to have 


ing rays of the fun. Beſides, as the 
noſe has been always reckoned a prin- 
cipal ornament of the face, they ſhould 
be as careful to preſerve the beauty of it 
as of any other feature, and not ſuffer 
1t to be undermined or bloated by ſo per- 
nicious an application as Snuff-taking. 
For my own part, I ſhould as ſoon ad. 
mire a celebrated toaſt with no noſe at 
all, as to ſee it proſtituted to ſo vile a 
purpoſe. They ſhould alſo confider, 
that the noſe is ſituated very near the 
lips: and what reliſh can a lover find in 
the honey of the latter, if at the ſame 
time he is obliged to come into cloſe con- 
tat with the dirt and rubbiſh of the for- 
mer? Rather than Snuff-taking ſhould 
— — ladies, I could wiſh 
it were the faſhion for them to wear rings 
in their noſes, like the ſavage nations : 
ill farther, 
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their noſtrils bored throvgh as well as 
their ears; and inſtead of jewels, to bear 
CPE EEO Tp 


We cannot otherwiſe account for this 
faſhion a the women, ſo unnatural 
to their ſex, than that =P want employ- 
ment for their hands. It was formerly 
no diſgrace for a young lady to be ſeen 
in the beſt company buſied with her 
work : but a gir now-a-days would as. 
ſoon be ſurpriſed in twirling a ſpinning- 
wheel, as in handling a thread paper. 


The fan or the Snuff-box are now the 


only implements they dare to uſe in pub- 
lic: yet ſurely it would be much more 
becoming to have the fore-finger pricked 
and ſcarified with the point of a needle, 
than to ſee it embrowned with ſqueezing 
together a filthy pinch of Souff. I am, 
Sir, — 2 &c. * 


AT ru SUB URBE POSSIDES FAMEM Murau, 
ET TURRE AB ALTA PROSPICIS MERAS LAURUS 3 
EICTAMQUE PORTAS OTIOSUS AD VILLAM 

ot ve, OVA, PULLOS, POMA, CASEUM, MUST UM. 
ass HOC VOCARI DEBET, AN DOMUS LONGE ? 


Mans 


A LITTLE COUNTRY BOX YOU oa r, 
60 Mar, 7186 COVER'D ALL WITH DUST; 
AND NOUGHT ABOUT IT TU BE SEEN, 
TXCEPT A NETTLE-BED, THAT'S GREEN + 
YOUR VILLA! RURAL BUT THE NAME IN, 
* $0 DESART, IT WOULD BEEED A FAMINE. 
Airug, ON SUNDAYS, YOU REPATR, 
WHILE HEAPS OF VIANDS LOAD THE CHATR, 
WITH POULTRY BROUGHT FROM LEADENHALL, 
AND CABBAGE FROM THE HUCKSTER'S STALL. 
is NOT THE COUNTRY, YOU MUST OWN; 
21s ONLY LONDON OUT OF TOWNe 


TO MR. TOWN. 


the ſame dreſs, and uſe 
with himſelf, He, 
1 ſpent all his life within the 
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London, the humour of the whole piece 
would evaporate, and the fiction become 
unnatural and improhable. A London 
tradeſman is as well acquainted with 
Turnham Green or Kentim Town, as 
familiarly ich or Hampton 
Court as of the Change or the Cuſtom 
Houſe. In your late paper, on the 
amuſements of Sunday, you have ſet 
forth in what manner our citizens paſs 
that day, which moſt of them devote to 
the country: but I wiſh you had been 


a diſtant view of St. Paul's 


a beautiful viſta of two men hanging 
chains on Kenm 


Common, with 
la en- 
veloped in a cloud of ſmoke. I ſet out 
on my viſit betimes in the morning, ac- 
companied by my friend's book -keeper, 
who was guide, and carried over 
with him the London Evening Poſt, his 
miſtreſs's hoop, and a dozen of pipes, 
which they were afraid to trutt in the 
chair. When I came to the end of my 
walk, I found my friend fitting at the 
door, in a black velyet cap, ſmoaking 


more particular in your deſcriptions of his morning pipe. He weicomed me 
thoſe elegant rural manſions, which at into the country; and after having made 


once ſhew the opulence and the taſte of 


duſty retreats, where 


Boxes, (as they are modeftly called) are 
y built in a row, to reſemble as 


me obſerve the turnpike on my left and 


the Golden Wheatſheaf on my right, he 
condutted me into his houſe, where 1 


was received by his lady, who made a 
thouſand apologies for being catched iu 


ſuch A deſhabille. | 
taught to call 


The hall (for fo I was 
it) had it's white wall almoſt hid by a 
curious collection of prints and paint- 
ings. On one fide was a large map of 
London, a plan and elevation of the 
Manfion Houſe, with ſeveral leſſer views 
of the public buildings and l. alls; on 
the other was the Death of the Stag, by 


_ garden mods pencil of Mr. Henry Over- 
wall adjoining ton, finely coloured : cloſe by the pare 
mands a Jour door, there hung a pair of ftag's 
- gives the horns, over which there was laid acrofs 
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gold, one hand 
ſtuck in the boſom of h ĩs ſhirt, and the 
other holding out a letter with the fu- 
, ipti To Mr. — | Com- 
mon councilman of Fs tringdon Ward 


Without My eyes u tre then dirett- 


FT 


ed to another figure in # ſcarlet gown, 
who I was informed w:w my fnend's 


it is wife's great 
ſheriff and kn in the reign of Kin 
James the Fi Madam, berfelf filled 
up a pannel on the e fide, in the. 
habit of a ſmelling to a 
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noſegay, and firoaking a 1 um with gilt 
4 1 was 
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— {Nt cox zx, 
QUE GRAVIS ZSOPUS, QUEA DOCTUS ROSCIUS RGIT. 


Hon. 


WHENE'ER HE BELLOWS, WHO BRUT SMILES AT QUINg 
AND LAUGHS WHEN GARRICK SKIPS LIKE HARLEQUINDY 


* French have Hiſtinguiſhed the 
artiſices made uſe of on the ſtage 
to deceive the audience, by the expreſſion 
of Jeu de Theatre; which we may tranſ- 


ate The Juggle of the Theatre.“ fine 


When theſe little arts are exerciſed mere- 


ly to aſſiſt nature, and ſet her off to the 


veſt advantage, none can be fo critically 
nice as to object to them; but when 
tragedy by theſe means is lifted into 
rant, and comedy diftorted into buf- 
foonery, though the deceit may ſucceed 
with the multitude, men of ſenſe will 
always be offended at it. This con- 
duct, whether of the poet or the player, 
reſembles in ſome ſort the poor contriv- 
ance of the ancients, who mounted 
their heroes upon ſtilts, and expreſſed 
the manners of their characters by the 
groteſque figures of their maſks. 

As the play-houſes are now opened, 
J cannot better introduce the remarks 
which I may ſometimes take occaſion 
to make on the theatrical world, than 
dy throwing together a few refſections 
on this © Juggle of the Theatre; which 
at preſent I ſhall conſider chiefly as it 
relates to the actors. And I hope to 
merit the thanks of thoſe gentiemen, 
who while they are ſolicnous to acquire 
new beauties, ſhould at the ſame time 
endexvour to unlearn their ſaults and 
imperfeRions. | 

We are indebted to the preſent times 
for a judicious reformation of the ſtage 
in point of acting: and (by the bye) I 
could with, that the fame goo! conſe- 
quences had been produced with refpeR 
to our pets, Tf a perfed tragedy may 
de coniidered as che moſt difficult pro- 
duction of human wit, the ame thing 


muſt hold in proportion with 1eipect to 


an exact repreſeutation of it: tor if it 
is neceſſary for the writer to work up 
his imagination to ſuch 2 pitch as to 
fancy himſelf in the circumilances of 
the character he draws, what leſs muſt 
the actor do, who mult look as the per- 


fon repreſented would look, ſpcak as he 


among the Frenchified play - wri 


very man? The generation 
that immediately 
prided themſelves on what 


would ſpeak, and be inevery point the 
yers, 
A 


they called 
ng: the emotions of the ſoul 
were dif for a diſtin deli 
and with them, as Mr. Johnſon has 
ſerved of ſome tragic writers, 
Declamation roar'd, while Paſſion flept. 
And, indeed, to this unintereſting tafte 
for acting we may partly attribute that 
enervate wav of writing ſo much in 


of thoſe times; ſince nothing could be 
5 well ſuited to the mouths of thoſe 
actors, as golden lines, round periods 
florid . and a diſpaſſionate 
amplification of ſentiment. 

The falſe majeſty, with which our 
mimic heroes of the ſtage had been uſed 
to expreſs themſelves, was for a long 
time as diſtinguiſhed a mark of tragedy, 
as the plumed hat and full-bottomed 
periwig; and we may remember, for 
example, when every line in Othello 
(a character remarkable for variety of 
paſſions) was drawn out in the ſame 
But as I mean to 
promote the art, rather than reprove the 
artiſts, I ſhall dwell on this no longer: 
for methinks I hear a veteran performer 
calling out to me in the voice of honeſt 
Jack Falſtaff, No more of that, if thou 


It is fufficient to remark that, as the 
dignity of the dufkin would be degraded 
by talking in a ſtrain too low and fami- 
liar, the manner of elocution in a tra- 
gedy ſhould not, an either hand, be 
more remote from our natural way of 
expreſſing ourſelves, than blank verſe 
(which 18 the only proper meaſure for 
tragedy) is from proſe. Our preſent ſet 
of aGtors have, in general, diſcarded the 
dead inſipid pemp applauded in their 
predeceſſors, and have wiſely endeavour- 
ed to join with the poet in cxciting pity 
and terror. But as many writers have 


loveſt me, Hal.” 


for ſublime, ſo our players have per- 
haps too much given into unnatural 

1 roarings, and whinings. For 
yr _— 38 eaſte) 
modate their pieces to the t taſte 
having placed thetr chief pathos in ex- 
clamations and broken ſentences, have 


endeavoured to alarm us with Abs and 


Obs, and pierce our ſouls with interjec- 
tions. Upon the whole, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the ſtage is conſider- 
ably improved in the Art of Speaking. 
Every paſſion is now diſtinguiſhed 
it's 
fore only add, that when I hear a player 
laboriouſly placing an unnatural ſtreſs 
upon particular words, and panting with 
emphaſis, I cannot help comparing him 


ro the paviour, who at every thump of 


his rammer cries bem. f 

I have obſerved, that che tragedians 
of the laſt age ſtudied fine ſpeaking; 
in conſequence of which, ail their ac- 
tion confiſted in little more than ſtrutting 
with one leg before the other, and waving 
one or both arms in a continual ſee - ſaw. 


a contrary extreme: their 

times reſemble thoſe — — with St. 
Vitus's Dance; their whole frame ap- 
pears to be convulſed; and I have ſeen 
à player in the laſt act ſo miſerably diſ- 


treſſed, that a deaf ſpectator would be 


| to imagine he was complaining of 
> cholic or the tooth - ach. This has 
| given riſe to that unnatural cuſtom 


* and eaſy deportment is, t 

» worthy the care of every per- 
former: but when I obſerve him writh- 
ing his body into more unnatural con- 
tortions than a tumbler at Sadler's 
Wells, I cannot help being diſguſted to 
ſee him © imitate humanity ſo abomina- 
© bly.” Our pantomime authors have 
already begun to reduce our comedies 
into groteſque ſcenes; and if this taſte 
for attitude ſhould continue to be popu- 
lar, I would recommend it to thoſe in- 
genious gentlemen, to adapt our beſt 
tragedies to the ſame uſe, and entertain 
us with the like jealouſy of Othello in 
dumb ſhew, or the tricks of Harlequin 
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Before I diſmiſs this article, it may 
be expected that I ſhould ſay ſomething 
concerning the behaviour for our 
ladies. We mr? allow them on all oc- 
caſions to roll che eye, ſtretch up the 
neck, heave the cheſt, and with a thou- 
ſand little tricks ſet off their perſon, if 
not their to the moſt ady 
The pomp of the old ſtage has not yet 
been altogether reformed, either with 
reſpeR to —_— 8 heroes. A 
weeping princeſs (though perhaps ſhe 
is — on the ſtage with grief and 


by deſpair) cannot decently make her en- 
tone of voice. I ſhall there- 


trance without being led in between two 
mourning damſels in black; and an he- 
rome mult always be accompanied by 
one or more pages, to ſmoothe her train 
when ruffled by paſſion. The hero now 
ſeldom ſweats beneath the weight of a 
nodding plume of ſwan feathers, or has 
his face half hid with an enor a ous buſh 
of white horſe-hair. I could alſo wiſh 
(if poſſible) that the manager was ſaved 
the unneceſſary expence of three yards 
of velvet for the trains of his Amazons; 
and that the chambermaids (as well as 
the militia of the theatres) were diſ- 
miſſed, and the pages, together with the 
dirty lords in waiting, blotted out of the 
mute Dramatis Perſons. 8 

The mention of theſe particulars na- 
turally reminds me, how far the Juggle 
of the Theatre is concerned in the affair 
of Dreſs. Many will agree with me, 
that almoſt the only diſtreſs of the laſt 
act in the Fair Penitent ariſes from the 
pitiful appearance of Califta in weeds, 
with every thing hung in black bays 
about her; and the players are afraid we 
ſhould loſe fight of Hamlet's pretended 
madneſs, if the black ſtocking,d:{coveri 
a white one underneath, was not rolle 
half way down the leg. A propriety in 
dreſs is abſolutely neceſſary to keep up 
the genera] deception; and a performer 
properly habited, who by his whole de- 
portment enters deeply into the circum- 
frances of the character he repreſente, 
makes us for a while fancy every thing 
before us real: but when, by ſome ill- 
judged picce of art, he departs from the 
hmplicity of imitation, and * overſteps 
© the moſeſty of nature, he calls us 
back to the theatre, and cxcites paſſions 
very different from thoſe he aims at. 

I cannot better illuſtrate what has 
been ſaid on this laſt ſubject, than by 
giving inſtances of t o artifices of this 


Kind; one of which is employed (as T 


conceive) 


undd det the devil wear black, 
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that one would almoſt imagine both the 
———— | 
derers to repreſent one ſo well, goes out 
to execute the | mu der. After 
pace he returns as from the fact: 


comes to 
are ſ 


Crs, 

0 I will hence to · night ſo that 
if our Roſcius muſt be ſo very exact in 
dreffing the character, he ſhould appear 
at the tomb in a riding frock and boots. 
But a mourning coat will excite pity; 


fays our 


Hamlct-Romeo, for I'll 
© fables.'=—The fame player, after hav- 
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FACYNDI CALICES QUE M NON FECERE DISERTUM! 
THE voot SUCKS WISDON, AS HE PORTER store, 
AND COBLERS CROW FINE SPEACERL IN rant CUPS. 


fame advice to the 


A STIamwilling to do thing in 
yy nds tgp why = | 


my power to 


taken the firſt opportunity 


Romans, has it's votaries 
have ſeen a 
7 you conlidered the Art of a Platoniſt, 
Speaking as far as it regards theatrical They affe& to entertain 
performances, gives me reaſon to hope, neration 
that you will not overlook the merits of hi 


is iled in it's gre perfection. 
You would do well to recommend it to 


the of the theatre to attend 
2 meetings for their im- 


as ſoon _—_— and I dare 

E you will join wi 1 
younger part or our 
clergy and our lawyers, as well as cur 
members of parli + The ftage, the 
the bar, and the fenate-houſe, 
cannot furniſh us with fuch glorious 
the power of oratory, as 
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convince. 


Society is al- 


uiſiiions, that there is vo God, that the 
reren 


and many other truths, which they would 


otherwiſe never have diſcovered? The 
nature of their queſtions is alſo for the 
moſt part ſo entertaining, that the diſ- 
putes about them cannot fail of giving 
delight : and there is a peculiarity in the 
oratory of the place, which greatly con- 
- duces to that end. The ſpeakers 
always think themſelves obliged to drive 
in the dull dire& road to the point, "but 
indulge themſelves in a larger ſcope, 
that allows room for novelty and en- 
tertainment. When the queſtion has 
been concerning the veracity of the 
Bible, I have known a gentleman get 
vp, and beginning with William the 
Conqueror, give the audience an ab- 
ſtrat of as many reigns as his five mi- 
nutes would allow him to diſpatch. I 
lately remember the queſtion to have 
been, © Whether a bridge from Black 
« Friars to Southwark would be of pub- 
© lic benefit; when a facetious gentle- 
man employed himſelf in ftratin 
the great utility of the bridge of the noſe, 
and the bridge of a fiddle. In a word, 
a Jn are at once * 4 
mical; y make gravi mi 

almoſt — —— other, like 
their own Robin Hood and Little John. 
Eh and at the ſame time oO 
ſmartneſs of their ſpeeches, are equa 

remarkable. They pun with —— 
face, and make 
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do not 


i 


The 

been 

tions ns hay 4 ſembled to 
nothing ſo properly as vors 
SS 
Men 
be an equal mixture of porter and le- 


gives us an account of their tranſactions, 
it were to be wiſhed, that the fellows of 
the latter would alſo from time to time 


oblige us with an hi of their pro- 
ceedings, We ſhould then ſee by what 


Free-thinker, (hy awvery ſhort ſtep) inta 


an Atheiſt, We ſhould alſo know the 
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Hung together a ſhort account of ſome 

of the former members; and upon a re- 

view of it cannot but jament, that it 

ſeems to be the peculiar fate of great 

22 ſuch as Demotthenes and IJ'uily 
tor example, to come to an unhappy end. 


Mar. Parts, a Merchant's Clerk, 
was converted from Chriſtianity by the 
arguments which were brought againſt 
Revelation. 


AARON BEN SADDAI was convert- 
ed from the Jewiſh Faith by the 1 * 
ments and the 

brought againſt Moſes 

WII I. Postrivz was a ſtrong Fa- 
taliſt, and at the ſame time a vehement 
advocate for _ — — At laſt 
he gave à proof · agency b 
— himſelf through the head. K 

Jack WILDFIRE was convinced of 
the innocence of fornication, uſed to 
declaim againft the abſurd inftitution of 
matrimony, and at twenty-fix died a 
batche)or in the Lock Hoſpital. 

SOLOMON SQUARE ftood up for the 
religion of nature, and the immutable 
rule of right and wrong, in preference 
20 the laws of the community. How- 
ever, he was unfortunately detected in 

an attempt to carry off a filver tankard 
to in orei arts. 

3 2 . 
and maintained that men were in a na- 
tural tate of war with each other. He 


at laſt died a martyr to theſe principles, 
and now hangs on a gibhet on Hounſlow 
Heath. 

Joan DISMAL, after 82 
one night againſt the being God, 
and the immortality of the foul, went 
home, and was fou::d the next morning 
hanging in his garters. 

THOMAS BROADCLOTH, Citizen 
and Mercer, was very much admired 
for his ſpeeches upon trade. After he 
had been in buſineſs for two years, he 
became bankrupt, and was indifted for 
felony in ſecreting his effects. 

R1CHARD GoOSEQUILL, Attorney 
at Law, was remarkable for 2 patri- 
otiim and the love of his country. He 
was convicted of bribery and corruption 
at a late election, in which he was em- 
ployed as an agent. 

Jeremy Calis in, Cordwainer, uſed 
conſtantly to atiend the club for edifi- 
cation, though he was forced from time 
to time to pawn his own and his wife's 
cloaths to raiſe the weekly fixpence for 
his admittance. In the * of three 
years he — hn a Papiſt, a Quaker, 
an a Jew, an Arian, a So- 
cinian, a 2 a Methodiſt, a 
Deift, and an Atheiſt. His wife and 
four children have been ſent to the 
workhouſe. He is at preſent confined 
in Bedlam, and calls himſelf the Preſi- 
dent of the Robin Hood Society. I am, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, &c. * 
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NON $IC INCERTO MUTANTUR FLAMINE SYRTES, 


NEC FOLIA HYBERNO JAM TREMEFACTA MOTO. 


Pxorzzr. 


OVR DRESS, STILL VARYING, NOR TO FORMS CONFIN'D, 
SHIFTS LIKE THE SANDS, THE SPORT OF EV*kY WIND. 


1 Have ſomewhere ſeen a picture, re- 
preſenting .a man and woman of 
every nation in the world, dreſſed ac- 
cording to the mode of their reſpective 
countries. I could not help reflecting 
at the time, — 2228 _ 
prevail in England the ſpace of a 
century, wouldenableany of our painters 
to fill a piece with as great a variety of 
habits; and that an Engliſhman or Eng- 


liſhwoman, in one part of it, would be 


ne more like an Engliſhman or Eng- 
Jliſhwoman in the other, than a French- 
man reſembles a,Chineſe. Very extra- 
ordinary revolutions have already hap- 
pened in the habits of this kingdom; 
and as dreſs is ſubje& to unaccountable 
changes, poſterity may perhaps ſee with- 
out ſurpriſe our ladies ftrut about in 
breeches, while our men waddle in hoop- 


In the days of Queen Elizabeth, it 
was the faſhion for the ladies to conceal 
and wrap up as much of their bodies as 
could: their necks were encom- 
with a broad ruff, which like- 
wiſe ſpread itſelf over their boſoms ; and 
their ſleeves were continue&.down and 
faſtened cloſe to their wriſts, while only 
their feet were allowed juſt to peep from 
beneath the modeſt fardingale ; ſo that 
nothing was expoſed to the impertinent 
eye of man but their faces. Our mo- 


dern ladies have run into the contrary 


extreme, and appear like ſo many rope - 
_ dancers: they habe diſcarded as much 


of their cloaths as with any tolerable 
decency can be thrown off, and may be 
ſaid (like the Indian) to be all face: the 
neck and boſom are laid bare, and diſ- 
entangled from the invidious veil of an 
handkerchief; the ſtays are funk half 
way down the waiſt, and the petticoat 
in the ſame proportion from 


the art of wounding from behind, and 
attract our attention no leſs by laying 
their ſhoulders open to the view; which 
(as a young phyſician of my acquaint- 
ance once obſerved) makes them look as 
if they were I to receive a bliſters 
A. naked lady is no longer the admira- 
tion only of a maſquerade: every pub- 
lic afſembly will furniſh us with Iphi- 
genias undreſt for the ſacrifice; and if 
the next ſummer ſhould happen to be 
an hot one, our ladies will perhaps im- 
prove on the thin veſture of the Spartan 
virgins, and abroad in notl. ing 
but a gauze ſhade and lawn petticoat. 
If the men ſhould take the hint from 
the other ſex, and begin to ſtrip in their 
turn, 1 tremble to think what may be 
the conſequence: for, if they go on in 
proportion with the women, we may 
ſoon expe to ſee our fine gentlemen, 
like the Highlanders, without breeches. 
It could beendlets to trace i e trange 
revolutions that * happened in every 
| part 
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part of the female dreſs within theſe few 
years. The hoop has been known to 
expand and contract itſelf from the ſize 
of a butter-churn to the circumference 
of three hozſheads: at one time 1t was 
ſloped from the waiſt in a pyramidical 
form; at another it was bent upwards 
like an inverted bow, by which the two 
angles, when ſqueezed up on each fide, 
came in contact with the ears. At pre- 
ſent it is nearly of an oval form, and 
ſcarce meaſures from end to end above 
twice the length of the wearer. The 
hoop has, indeed, loft much of it's cre- 
dit in the female world, and has ſuffered 
much from the innovation of ſhort ſacks 
and negligEes; which, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, are equally becoming to the lady 
of pleaſure and the lady of quality: for 
as the men will agree, that next to no 
cloaths at all, nothing is more raviſhing 
than an eaſy deſhabille, our ladies for 
that reaſon, perhaps, come into public 
places as if they were juſt got out of 
„ Or as if they were ready to go into 
it. This, while it is the faſhion, muſt 
be agreeable 3 but I muft own, that 1 
could ſooner approve of their encircling 
themſelves in ſo many ells of whale- 
Hone, than to ſee them affect to appear 
with their cloaths huddled on fo loofei 
and indecently. This manner of dref{- 
ing, or rather not dreſſing, was brought 
from Paris: but I have my fair 


readers conſider, that as this looſe me- 


thod of duefs is calculated to hide any 
defects in the body, it is very impolitic 
to ſuffer all that ſymmetry and _ 
turn of ſhape they are mittreſfes of, to 
be ſmothered under it; ſince theſe habits 
can be of no more ſervice to their per- 
Jons, than paint (that other Paris com- 
modity) can add to the natural red and 
White of their complexion, though per- 
Haps it may heighten the fallow viſages 
of the French. 


Jong lappets, the horſe-ſhoe cap, the 
Bruſſels head, and the — qu 
pinned under the chin, have all of them 

their day, The preſent mode has 
rooted out all theſe fuperfluous excreſ- 
eences,: and in the room of a flip of 
cambrick or lace, has planted a whim- 
fical ſprig of ſpangles or artificial flow- 
rets. We may remember, when for a 
while the hair was tortured into ringlets 
behind: at preſent it is braided into a 


gueue, (like thoſe formerly worn by the 
men, and ftill retaining the origi 
name of Ramillies) which, if it were 
not reverted upwards, would make us 
imagine that our fine ladies were afflict- 
ed with the Plica Polonica. 

Tf the caps have pafſed through many 
metamorphoſes, no leis a change has 
been brought about in the other cover- 
ings contrived for the head. The di- 
minutive high. crowned hat, the bonnet, 
the hive, and the milk-maid's chip hat, 
were reſcued for a time from old women 
and ſervant girls, to adorn heads of the 


' firſt faſhion. Nor was the method of 


cocking hats leſs flutuating, till they 
were at th ſettled to prefent 
mode; by which it is ordered, that every 
hat, whether of ſtraw or filk, whether 
* the 4 — or miſtreſs, muſt 
ave their flaps turned up perpendicu- 
larly both before and behind. If the 
end of a fine lady's dreſs was not rather 
ornamental than uſeful, we ſhould think 
it a little odd, that hats, which ſeem 
naturally intended to ſcreen their faces 
from the heat or ſeverity of the weather, 
ſhould be moulded into a ſhape that 
prevents their anſwering either of theſe 
purpoſes : but we muſt, indeed, allow 
it to be highly ornamental, as the pre- 
ſent hats worn by the women are more 


bold and impudent than the broad- 


brimmed ftaring Kewenbullers worn a 
few years ago by the men. Theſe hats 
are alſo decorated with two waving pen- 
dants of ribband, hanging down from 
the brim on the left fide. I am not fo 
mach offended at the flaming air which 
theſe ſtreamers carry with them, as I 
am afraid Jeft it ſhould ſpoil the charm- 
ing eycs of my pretty countrywomen, 
which are conſtantly pr to caſt a 
glance at them; and I have myſelf often 
obſerved an obliging ogle or raviſſiing 
leer intercepted by theſe mediums ; ſo 
that, when a lady has mtended to charm 
her lover, ſhe has ſhocked him with an 
hideous ſquint. 4 

The ladies have long been ſeverely 
rallied on their too great attertion to 
finery : but, to own the truth, dreſs 
ſeems at preſent to be as much the ſtudy 
of the male part cf the world as the 
female. We have gentlemen, who 
© will lay a whole night (as Beneflick 
ſays) * carving the faſhion of a new 
© doublet.” They have their roilertes 
too, as well as the ladies, ſyt out with 


wall 


ing in ſcent - 


will 
ing their linen, dreſſing their hair, and 
arching their eyebrows. Their heads 


ſpend the whole 


(as well as the ladies) have undergone 
various mutations, and have worn as 
many different kinds of wigs, as the 
block at their barber's. About fifty 
rs ago they buried their heads in a 
ſh of hair; and the beaux (as Swift 
fays) lay hid beneath the penthouſe 
© of a full-bottomed periwig.* But as 
they then ſhewed nothing but the noſe, 
mouth, and eyes, the fine gentlemen 
of our time not only oblige us with their 
full faces, but have drawn back the 
fide curls quite to the tip of he ear. 
As France appears to be the ward- 
robe of the world, I ſhall conciude my 
paper with a piece of ſecret hiſtory, 
which gives us ſome inſight into the 
origin of deriving all our faſhions from 
thence. The celebrated Lord Fopping- 
ten, among his other amours, had once 
an intrigue with a milliner of Covent 
Garden, who after ſome time brought a 
lovely girl into the world, and called 
her after his lordihip's ſurname, Fa- 
ſhion. The milliner brought up the 
child in her own houſe till the age of 
fifteen, at which time ſhe grew very 
with Lord Foppington to make 
ſame proviſion for his daughter. My 
lord, who was never much pleaſed with 
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this conſequence of his amours, that he 
might be rid of the girl for ever, put her 
into the hands of a friend, who was 


going abroad, to place her in a nun- 


nery: but the girl, who had very little 
of the veltal in her diſpoſition, con- 
trived to eſcape from her conductor, and 
flew to Paris. There her beauty and 
9 ſoon procured her many 
riends; and ſne ed a gentecl ſhop 
in her mother's buſineſs. She ſoon 
made herſelf remarkable for contriving 
the moſt elegant head-drefles, and cut- 
ting out ruffles with the moſt raviſhing 
ſlope: her fancy was beſides fo inex- 
hauſtible, that ſhe almoſt every day pro- 
duced a variety of new and beau- 
tiful patterns. She had many adorers, 
and at laſt married his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's taylor. This alliance brought 
the dreſs of all Paris under their juriſ- 
diction; and the young lady, out of a 


natural love to her native country, pro- 


poſed the extending their care to the fine 


gentlemen and ladies of London. In 


purſuance of this, Monſieur her huſ- 

nd, two or three times in the year, 
tranſmits a ſuit of cloaths entirely à la 
Paris as a pattern to Meſſirurs Regnier 
and Lynch, of Leiceſter Fields and Pall 
Mall, while the wife ſends over a little 
wooden Mademoiſelle to her relations 
in Taviſtock Street. | 
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— | EAI SUDABIS SATIS, | | 
$1 CUM ILLO INCEPTAS H@MINE: TA ELOQUENTIA 257! TIA. 


BY MY TROTH, YOU WILL SWEAT FOR ir, 1F YOU ONCE BEGIN WITH THIS 
MAN: HE HAS SUCH AMAZING ELOUQUENCEs = 


: Corraſſ writes to me, that 

after having con ſidered the Art of 
Speaking in the theatre, as alſo celebrated 
the practice of it in the Robin Hood 
Society, my remarks will not be com- 
pleat, except I take notice of the ex- 
traordinary eloquenee of the Clare 
Market Orator. He defires me to re- 
member, that this univerſal genius has 
from time to time declared from his 
roſtrum, with athundering clocution— 
That there is but one orator in the wor id, 
and he is the man— that Sir Robert 
Walpole, and all the great men in the 
kingdom, have been his ſcholars—and 
that biſhops have come to his oratory to 


urn to preach, 


I have, indeed, obſerved with a good 
deal of concern, that the orator has of 
late diſcontinued to oblige the public 
with his Sunday evening lectures as 
uſual. Inſtead of ſeeing his Oratory- 
chapel ſhut up, I was in hopes that 


every pariſh-church in the kingdom 


would be opened on the fame principles. 
How much more ſalutary were his te- 
nets, ſetting forth the ſufficiency of 
reaſon, than the cold doctrine of our 
clergy 2 up the neceſſity of faith! 
How ſupcriar was his form of prayer 
to our whole liturgy, and how mach 
better adapted to particular occafiousl 
— A Prayer for a ſinking bridge 
Prayer for the White Roſe Prayer 

; ＋L 2 ..* far 
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© for Jackſon's Journal!—P for 
© the heads on Temple Bar!* In theſe 
pious addrefles he would firſt invoke the 

upreme Being in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner; then fi ſlide into the fami- 
liar, and pray, * that we might not hear 


© thecroaking of Dutch Nightingales in 


© the king's chambers;'—or on another 
occahon, © that our clergy might not 
© ſtudy Shakeſpeare more than the Goſ- 
© pel, and that they might be rather 
employed on the Evangelifts, than As 
« You Like It, or Much Ado About 
Nothing. ö 

I cannot but likewiſe lament the loſs 
of the entertainment which his adver- 
tiſements uſed to give us every —_ 
in the news-papers. The terms in whic 
— * commonly expreſſed were clear 
and elegant, and furniſhed the reader 
with an admirable idea of the doctor's 
manner from the pulpit. For inſtance, 
when he told you his text was from 
Iſaiah, and quoted theſe words; —* Strt! 
© ro Fun. No Hnwr! Down with 
6 the Rm! —we might form a tolerable 

gment of the great reverence he paid 
the Bible; and when he called his aſſem- 
bly—The ORATORY—DP. Charles's 
Chapel—we might gueſs at his loyalty 
and patriotiſm. T heſe were the ad- 
which we derived from his 
Chapel; and if the Oratory remains ſhut, 
I ſhall begin to fear that things will 
continue in their preſent ſhocking ſtate; 
and that the ſcheme lately propoſed in 
one of my papers for aboliſhing Chriſ- 


tiamity will not take effect; at which 


I am more particularly concerned, as it 
will hinder the advancement of this great 
man. For, if ſuch a revolution ſhould 
happen in the church, the Oratar's prin- 
Ciples would be found ſo entirely fun- 
damental, that he would probably then 
hold ſome honourable tation, equal to 


dur preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


blic, for theſe reaſons, will 
doubtleſs join with me in a petition, 
that this illuſtrious divine would again 
reſume his ftation ih the pulpit: at leaſt 
I could wiſh that ſome able theologiſt, 
who has been long practiſed in decking 


on the moſt abſtruſe points of religion 


in the Robin Hood Society, may be de- 
puted, in the abſence of the orator, to 
officiate as his curate. I would alſo 
xecommend it to the members of the 


This reminds me of a fimilar defence made by Ward the doggrel - writer, whoſe 
bor poetry was exaRtly of a piece with that of our orator for prole compoſitions. 
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above · mentioned Society to attend theſe 
lectures regularly; whence they ay 
gather ſtronger arguments for their diſ- 
putations than from reading Collins, 
Chubb, Tindal, Bolingbroke, or any 
other orthodox Free- thinker whatever. 
Upon the whole, I cannot conclude with- 
out obſerving, that ſuch is the ingrati- 
tude of the age, that the fingular merits 
of our orator are not ſufficiently regard- 
ed. He is, indeed, deſervedly careſſed 
by the butchers of Clare Market: but 
had our orator been born at Athens or 
Rome, he would certainly have been 
deified as the god of Butchers, have been 
wormipped like Oſiris under the figure 
of a calt, or have had a ſtatue erected 
to him in the Forum or Market-place 
among the ſhambles. 

Thus much I thought myſelf bound 
to ſay in praiſe of the Orator and oratory; 


as he has ſome time ago done me the 


honour of a letter, which I am very 
glad of this opportunity to communi- 
cate to my readers. The private epittles 
of Tully are very unequel to his ora- 
tions: but the following letter is in the 
very ſtile and ſpirit of our orator's ani- 
mated diicourles from the pulpit. I 
ſnall therefore preſent it to the public 
exactly as Ireceived it, (the emphatical 
worde being diſtinguiſhed in firift con- 
forme ty to the original 2 
without preſuming to alter or ſuppr 
the al Hllable. 


TO MR. BALDWIN AND MR. TOWN. 
1754 JULY 26, 
PHE Liberty of the Preſs, as 
practiſ- it, and your author, Mr. 
Town, (i. e. Mr. No- body, for he dares 
not publiia his Name and abode, nor 
confront one he abuſes) is the Greateſt 
of Grievances ; it is the Liberty of Ly- 
ng and of Slandering, and d i 
eputations, to make Pa 
Reputation is dearer can Life, — — 
and your Scribbler's BLoop ſhould 
anſwer your Scandal :—=Yo1 have pub- 
liſhed the Scoundrel's Ditti put 
his Name and your own into it; He and 
you have often beſpattered the Orator 
and Oratery in Clare Market—the 
Oratory is NOT inClareMarket, which 
is in a different Pariſhz So that You 
and He LYE:* and Butchers are 457 


= 
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dom blotted out] never there z—You 
both LYE too in ſaying, that it is cal- 
culated (1XTENDED) tor Atheiſm and 
Infidelity,—it's Religion is—the © Ob- 
© ligation of Man to reſemble the At- 
© tributes of God to his power, by the 
© practice of Uniyerſal Right Reaſon; 
© believing Chriſtianity ct Chriſt called 
© Reaſon the wiſdom of God.—This is 
© the Reverſ- of Atheiſm and Infidelity 


© —and Blaſphemy.'—— 


The writer of the following, who ſigns 
himſelf a Member of the Robin-Hood 
Society, threatens me, that in caſe I do 
not print his letter immediately, the 
queſtion * Whether Mr. Town be a 
<« greater fool or a ſcoundrel,” ſhall be 
debated at their next meeting. 


TO MR. TOWN, 


STR, 
I Would have you to know, that the 

perſon as ſent you the account of our 
club did not do right. He repreſents 
us all as 2 pack of tradeſmen and me- 
chanics, and would have you think as 
how there are no gentlemen among us. 
But that is not the caſe: I am a gentle- 
man, and we have a great many topping 
people beſides. Though Mr. Preſident 
is but a baker, and we have a ſhoe- 
maker, and ſome other handicraftſmen, 
that come to talk: yet I can aſſure you 


they know as much of religion and the 
good of their country, (and other ſuck 
matters) as any of we gentlemen. But, 
as I ſaid, we have a good many topping 
folks beſides myſelf: for there is not a 
night, but we have ſeveral young law- 
yers and counſellors, and doQtors, and 
ſurgeons, and captains, and poets, and 
players, and a great many Iriſhmen 
and Scotchmen (very fine ſpeakers) who 
follow no buſineſs ; beſides ſeveral fo- 
reigners, who are all of them men 
in their own country, And we have 
one ſquire, who lives at t other end of 
the town, and always comes in his cha- 
riot. 

And fo as 1 ſaid, we have a good 
many tip-top people, as can talk as well 
as any of your play-folks or parſons: 
and as for my part every body knows 
that I am a lord's gentleman, and never 
was the man that wore a livery in my 
life. I have been of the club more or 
leſs off and on for theſe fix years, and 
never let a queſtion paſs me, Mr. Preſi- 
dent knows it: and though I fay it that 
ſhould not ſay it, 1 can talk (and fo 
can any of our club) as well as the beſt 
of you poets can write, And fo as I 
ſaid, 93 2 will put it in your 
paper, we have a great many 
tlemen in our club beſides myſelf. m_ 

Your humble ſervant, 
= Jamts Wait. 
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———ů 0 UT QUT MERC ANTUR 


Hor. 


TO HAVE AND HOLD FOR BYTTER OR FOR WORSE, 
WE BUY A WIFE JUST AS WE BUY AN HORSE. 


AT 6 ents en none the 
Temple, the bar is kept by a pretty 


| 3 A of furniture almoſt as 
— 2 "ay coffee · room in that ſitua- 
tion as the news- papers. This lady, 
you may be ſure, has many admirers, 
who are now and then glad of an 

portunity to relieve themſelves from 

ſevere ſtudy of the law by a ſoft conver- 
ſation with this fair one, and repeating 
on the occaſion all the tender things 


In his account of Ward, 


they can remember from plays, or what. 
ever elſe orgeat or capillaire can inſpire. 
Among the many pretenders to her fa- 
vour, there is one faithful ſwain, who 
has long entertained a ſerious paſhon for 


her. This tender-hearted 
who is ſo lean with living upon 
Jove, one would ———_ © the 


© blaſts of January would blow him 
through and through, comes every 
evening, and fits whole hours by the 


happened to ſay, that * of late years he had kept a 


© in the city.” This Mr. Ward highly reſented; and in a book, called Apollo's Maggot, 
declared it to be a LYE, proteſting that his public-houſe was Nor in the City, but in 


bar, 
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bar, gazing at his miſtreſs, and taking 
in DE: a of love and hyſon tea. 
Never was ſwain in ſuch cruel circum- 
ſtances. He is forced to bear with pa- 
tience all the haughty inſolence of this 
__ of bread and butter z who, as 

knows him in her keeps him 
at a diftance, though the behaves with 
the perteſt familiarity to the other cox- 
combs, who are continually buzzing 
about her. At eleven he ſncaks off pale 
and diſcontented ; but cannot forbear 
coming again the next evening, thou 
he knows how vilely he ſhall be uſed by 
His miſtreſs, and that he ſhall be laughed 
at even by the waiters. 

If all true lovers were obliged, like this 
unhappy gentleman, to carry on their 
courtſhips in public, we ſhould be witneſs 
to many ſcencs equally ridiculous. Their 
aukward deſire of pleafing influences 
every trivial geſture; and when love 
has once got poſſeſſion of a man's heart, 
It ſhews ĩtſelf down to the tips of his fin- 
gers. The eonverſation of a languiſh- 
ing 3namorato is made up chiefly of dumb 
ſigns, ſuch as ſighs, ogles, or glances: 
but if he offers to break his paſſion to 
his miſtreſs, there is ſuch a ſtammering, 
fauitering, and half-warding the mat- 
ter, that the language of love, fo much 
talked of by poets, is in truth no lan- 
guage at all, Whoever ſhould break 
in upon a gentleman and lady, while fo 
critical a converſation 1s going forward, 
would not forbear laughing at ſuch an 
extraordinary tete à tete, and would 
perhaps cry out with Ranger, that no- 
< thing looks fo filly as a pair of your 


© xrue lovers. 


Since true and fincere love is ſure to 
make it's votaries thus ridiculous, we 


cannot ſufficiently commend our 


le of quality, who have made ſuch 
ble attempts to deliver themſelves 
and poſterity from it's bondage. In a 
faſhionable wedding, the man cr woman 
are neither of them conſidered as rea- 


ſonable creatures, who come 
_ in order to © comfort, love, cheriſh, ho- 


© nour, or obey,* according to their 
reſpective duties, but are regarded 
merely as inftruments of joining one 
eſtate to another. Acre marries acre; 
and to increaſe and multiply their for- 
tunes, is in genteel matches the chief 
conſideration of man and wife. The 
courtſhip is carried an by the council of 
each party; and they pay their addreſſes 
hy :doux upon parchment, The 


great conveniency of expelling love from 
EAT 
perſons of quality are never tr 

with each other's company abroad, or 
fatigued with dull matrimonial * 
at home: my lord keeps his girl, 
lady has — as and they both 
enjoy all the faſhionable privilege of 
wedlock without the inconveniences 
This 2 be => caſe, — 
was lea K of love ſubſiſti 
between * they muſt be re- 
duced to the ſame ſituation with thoſe 
wretches who (as they have nothing to 
ſettle on each other but themſelves) are 
obliged to make up the deficiencies of 
fortune by affection. But while theſe 
miſerable, fond, doating, unfaſhionable 
couples, are obliged to content them= 
ſelves with love and a cottage, people 
of quality enjoy the comforts of indif- 
ference and a coach and fix. 

The late Marriage-a& is — 
adapted to promote this prudential pro- 
ceeding with reſpe& to wedlock. It 
will in time inevitably aboliſh the old 
ſyſtem of founding matrimony on affec- 
tion; and ing for love will be 
given up for the ſake of marrying ac- 
cording to act of parliament. There 
is now no danger of an handſome wor- 
thy young fellow of ſmall fortune runs 
ning away with an heireſs ; for it is not 
ſufficient to inſinuate kimſclf into the 
lady's favcur by a voluble tongue and 
a good perſon, unleſs he can alſo fubdue 
the conſiderate parents or guardians by 
the merits of his rent roll. As this 
act promotes the method of diſpoſing 


of children by way of and 1 
© — — . 


(as far as poſſible) the — 1 — 
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from my good friend Mr, Keith, whoſe 
chapel the late Marriage-act has ren- 
dered uſeleſs on it's original principles. 
This reverend gentleman, ſeeing that all 
huſbands and wives are henceforward to 
be put up to ſale, propoſes ſhortly to 
open his chapel on a more new and fa- 


ſhionable As the ingeni 


Meſſieurs Henſon and Bever have lately 


d, in different quarters of the town, 
R »fitories for all horfes to be ſold by 
auction; Mr. Keith intends ſetting — 
a R for all g males an 
females to be diſſ of in — 
From theſe ſtuds 11 eons 
expreſſes it) 2 beauty may be 
„ 


chapel will turn out even more to his 
advantage on this new plan than on it's 
firſt inſtitution, provided he can ſecure 


his ſcheme to himſelf, and reap the be- 


rated, he intends petitioning the parlia- 
ment, that as he has been NES 
promo Broke we oy of his for 
ing a | is ſort 
may be — in him, and that his place 
of reſidence in May Fair may ſtill con- 
the firſt day of fale proper notice will be 
given in the public papers; and in the 
the following ſpecimen of hi to 


CATALOGUE OF MALES AND FE- 
. MALES TO BE DISPOSED OF IN 
MARRIAGE TO THE BEST BIDDER, 
AT MR. KEITH'S REPOSITORY IN 
MAY FAIR. 
Lady of Quality, igh blood; 
N 
peer of France; her dam came from one 
of the oldeſt families 3 and her 
great great grand ſiie was brought 
— Ah Willis, 18 Fit 
to go in a coach and and for 
8 tradeſman, who is 2 
mend the breed. Her loweſt price, to 
prevent trouble, is 500. per ann. pin- 
money, and a ionable jointure. 
A ä Lady of 100, ooo l. fortune 
——to be bid for by none under the degree 
of peers, ora commoner of at leaſt treble 
the income. 


role, and will prove 


89 


An Homely Thing that can read, 
write, caſt accounts, and make an ex- 
cellent pudding. This lot to be bid for 
= but ſhop-keepers or country 

ons. 

Three Maiden Ladies—aged—to be 
bid for by none but ſtout young fellows 
of fix foot, ſound wind and limb, and 
without blemiſh. a 

Four Widows, young and rich —to 
be bid for by none but things of mettle 
— a Country Squire— 

e Daughter of a Coun ir 
the father of this Lady came to town to 
ſell a yoke of oxen at Smithficld, and a 
load of hay in the Haymarket. Who- 
ever buys them ſhall have the Lady into 


the 7 

A Methodiſt Lady, relict of a Knight 
deceaſed within this twelvemonth· 
would be a good bargain to any hand- 
ſome young gentleman, who would com- 
_— her in the — | | 

very pretty Young Woman, 

= eal in debt—would be glad to 
marry a Member of Parliament, or 2 


Jew. 


11 mes 5 | , juſt come 
out of the country ou * ron 


private gentleman. She has been. uſed 
to go in an one-horſe-chair, and is fit 
for a citizen's ſervice on a Sunday. 

A tall Iriſhman, warranted ſound, 
lately in the poſſeſſion of a Lady Dowager. 
The reaſon of his being ſold, is that the 
owner (who is married) has no further 


uſe for him. 
very wild, 


A Blood of the firſt rate, 
and has run looſe all his life, but is now 
very tractable. 

An Hackney Writer, troubled with 
the farcy, broken-winded, and very 

8 Id be glad to be releaſed from 
is * maſter, a bookſeller, and bear 
the grievous yoke of matrimony. 
Whoever will take him into feeding, 
ſhall have his Pegaſus into the bargain. 

A Young Ward, now in training at 
Eton ſchool.— The guardian is willing 
to part with him to any lady for a round 
ſum of money.—If not told, he will be 
ſent into the country, and matched with 
his 15 daughter. 

ive Templars—all Iriſh No one to 
bid for theſe lots of leſs than 20,0001. 
fortune. 

Wanted—four dozen of Young Fel- 
lows, and one dozen of Young Women 
willing to marry to advantage to go to 
Nova Scotia, ww 


Ne 


 - — ũ:——— — 
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— - —SEPULCHRI 


MITTE SUPERVACUOS HONORES. Hos. 


THESE ZU T THE TRAPPINGS AND THE SIGNS OF WOE- 


A I was paſſing the other night 
through a narrow little lane in the 
Kirts cf the city, I was ſtopped by a 
grand proceſſion of an hearſe and three 
mourning-coaches drawn by ſix horſes, 
accompanied with a great number of 
flambeaus and attendants in black. I 
naturally concluded that all this parade 
was employed to pay the laſt honours to 
ſome eminent perſon, whole conſequence 
in life required that his aſhes ſhould re- 
ceive all the reſpect which kis friends 
and relations could pay them: but I 
could not help ſmiling, when upon en- 
quiry I was told, that the corpſe (on 
whom all this expence had been laviſn- 


ed) was no other han Tom Taſter, the 


cheeſemonger, who had lain in ſtate all 


the week at his houſe in Thames Street, 


and was going i he depoſited with his an- 
ceſtors in Whitechapel burying-ground. 
This illuftrious pertonage as the ſon 
a butcher in Whitechapel, d died, in- 
deed, but in indifferent circumſtances : 
his widow, however, for the honour af 
ber family, was reſolved at all events to 
BURY HIM HANDSOMELY. | 
1 have already taken notice of that 


_ ridiculous affectation among the mid- 


dling fort of people, which induces them 
to make a figure beyond their circum- 
ſtances: nor is this vanity leis abſurd, 
which extends to the duſt, and by which 
the dead are made acceſſary to robbing 
the living. I have frequently known a 
greater ſum expended at the funeral of 
a tradeſman, than would have kept his 
whole family for a rwelvemonth ; and it 
has more than once happened, that the 


next heir has been flung into gaol, for 


not being able to pay the undertaker's 
bill. 

This abſurd notion of being RanD- 
SOMELY BURIED, has given riſe to 
the moſt contradictory cuſtoms that 
could 
vantage of dcath- hunters. As funerals 
are at preſent conducted, ali diſtinction 
is loſt among us; and there is no more 
difference between the duke and the 
dancing-maſter in the manner of their 


poſſibly be contrived for the ad- 
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burial, than is to be ſound between their 
duſt in the grave. It is eaſy to account 
for the introduction of the hearſe and 
mourning-coach in our funeral cere- 
monies z though their propriety is en- 
tirely deſtroyed by the promiſcuous uſe 
- them. Our ancient and noble fami- 
ies may be ſuppoſed to have particular 
— near their manſion - houſes 
in the country, and in which their pro- 

enitors have been depoſited for . 
t is therefore very natural, that 
of diſtinction, who had been uſed to be 
conveved to their country- ſeats by a ſet 
of horſes, ſhould be alſo tranſported to 
their graves by the fame number; and 
be attended with the ſame magnificence 
at their deaths, which they had been 
accuſtomed to in their lives. But the 
ſpirit of affecting the manners of the 
great has made the loweſt plebeians vie 
with people of quality in the pomp of 
their burials: a tradeſman, who has 
trudged on foot all his life, ſhall be car- 


ried after death, ſcarce an hundred yards 


from his houſe, with the equipage and 
retinue of a lord; and the plodding cit, 
whoſe ambition never ſoared beyond the 
occaſional one-horſe chair, mutt bedrag- 
ged to his long home by fix horſes. 
Such an ill timed oſtentation of gran- 
deur -appears to me no Jeſs ridiculous 
than the vanity of the highwayman, who 
ſold his body to the ſurgeons, that he 
might hire a mourning-coach, and go 
to the gallows like a gentleman. 
There is another cuſtem, which was 


but has been ſince adopted by 


others, 

who have not the leaſt title to ut. The 
Herald's Office was originally inftituted 
for the diſtinction and preſervation of 
gentility; and nobody is allowed to bear 
a coat of arms unleſs it is peculiarly ap- 
ew. 1 to the family, and the bearer 
imſelf is entitled to that honourable 
badge. F o_ this conſideration we 
may account for the praltice of hang- 
ing the hearſe round with eſcutcheons, 
on which the arms of the deceaſed were 
blazoned, and which ſerved to denote 


whoſe 
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whoſe aſhes it conveyed. For the ſame 
purpoſe, an atchievement was after- 
wards fixed over the door of the late 
habitation of the deceaſed. The enſign 
of death may fairly be indulged, where 
the perſons are ennobled by their birth 
or ſtation, — where it ſerves to * 
the paſſer- b at or good ac- 
rr 
inſpire the living with an emulation of 
their virtues. But why, forſooth, can- 
not, an obſcure or inſignificant creature 
out of the world, without —_—— 
it by the atchievement? For my part, 

y conſider it as a bill on an 
empty houſe, which ſerves the witow 
to acquaint us, that the fornier tenant 
is gone, and that another occupier 1s 
wanted in his room. Many families 
have, indeed, been very much 
in making out their right to this mark 
of gentility, and great profit has ariſen 
to the Herald's Office by the purchaſe 
of arms for this purpoſe. Many a wor- 
thy tradeſman of plebeian extraction, has 
been made a gentleman after his deceaſe 
by the courteſy of his undertaker; and 
I once knew a keeper of a tavern, who 
not being able to give any account of 
his wife's genealogy, put up his ſign, 
the King's Arms, tor an atchievement 
at her death. 

It was the cuſtom, in the time of the 
plague, to fix a mark on thoſe houſes 
in which any one had died. This pro- 
bably may have given riſe to the general 
faſhion of hanging up an atchievement. 
However this be, it is now deſigned as 
a polite token, that a death has hap- 
pened in the family; and might reaſon- 

ably be underſtood as a warning to k 
people from intruding on their grief. 

ſuch thing is indeed intended by it; 

I am therefore of opinion, that it ought 
every where to be taken down after the 
firſt weck. Whatever outward ſigns of 
mourning may be preſerved, no regard 
is ever paid to them within: the ſame 
viſitings, the ſame card-playings, are 
carried on as before; and ſo little reſpect 
is ſhewn to the atchievement, that if it 
happens (as it often does) to interſedt 
one of the windows in the grand apart- 
ment, it is occaſionally removed, when- 
ever the lady dowager gives a grand en- 
This naturally leads me to conſi der 
how much * the cu 


fem black, and the other wappings 
* and bgns of woe,” ave become 2 mere 


ſuits of ſo- 
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farce and matter of fotm only. When 
a perſon of diſtinction goes out of the 
world, not only the relations, but the 
whole houſchold, mutt be cloathed in 
ſable. The kichen-wench ſcours her 
diſhes in crape, and the helper in the 
ſtables rubs down his horſes in black 
leathern breeches. Every thing muſt 
put on a diſmal appearance: even the 
coach muſt be covered and lined with 
black. This laſt particular, it is rea- 
ſonable to imagine, is intended (like a 
death's head on the toilette) to put the 
owner conſtantly in mind, that the pomp 
of the world and all gay purſuits are 
but vain and periſhable. Yet what is 
more common, tlian for theſe vehicles 


to wait at the doors of the theatres, the 


-houſe, and other public places of 
diverſion? Thoſe who are carried in 
them, are as little affected by their diſ- 
mal appearance as the horſes that draw 
them; and I once ſaw with great ſur- 
— an harlequin, a ſcaramouch, a 

epherdeſs, and a black ſattin devil, 
get into a mourning-coach to go to 2 
Jubilee maſquerade. 7 

If I ſhould not be thought to lay too 
much ſtreſs on the lefler formalities ob- 
ſerved in mourning, I might mention 
the admirable method of qualitying the 
melancholy hue of the mourning-ring, 
by enlivening it with the brill:ancy of * 
diamond. I knew a young lady, who 
wore on the ſame finger a ring ſet round 
with death's heads and crots marrow- 
bones, for the loſs of her father; and 
another prettily embelliſhed with burn» 
ing hearts pierced throvgh with darts, 


in reſpe& to her lover. Bu: what I moſt 


of all admire, is the ingenious contriv- 
ance by winch perſons ſpread the tidings 
of the death of their relations to the moſt 
diſtant parts, by means of black-edged 
paper, and black ſealing-wax. It it 
were poſſible to inſpe the ſeveral letters 
that bear about them theſe external to- 
kens of grief, I believe we ſhould hardly 
ever find the contents of the ſame gloomy 
complexion: a merry tale, or an amo- 
rous billet-doux, would bs much oftener 
found ro be conveyed under theſe diſ- 
mal paſſports, than doleful lamentations 
or reflect ions on mortality: and, indeed, 
theſe mock ſigns of woe are fo little at- 
teuded to, that a pei ſon opens one uf 
the:e letters with no more concern than 

is felt by the who brings it. 
We cannot ſuppoſe, that black-edged 
paper was ever intended ꝛ be defilsd by 
M vuigas 
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vulgar hands, but was contrived, like 
gilt paper, for the uſe of the polite world 
only. But, alas! we muſt always be 
aping the manners of our betters. N 

agent ſends me letters about buſineſs 
upon gilt paper; and a ſtationer near 
the *Change tells me, Jn he not only 
ſells a great quantity of mourning pa 

to te ci but that he des — 
blacked the edges of the ſhop-books for 
feveral tradetmen. My readers mutt 
have ſeen an elegant kind of paper, im- 
ported from France, for the ule of our 
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fine ladies and ger An ac- 
quaintance of mine has contrived a new 
ſort of mourning paper on the ſame plan: 
and as the margin of the other is pret- 
tily adorned with flowers, true lovers 
knots, little Cupids, and amorous poſies 
in red ink ; he intends that the margin 
of his paper ſhall be diſmally ſtamped 
in black ink, with the figures of tomb- 
ſtones, hour-glafles, bones, ſkulls, and 
other emblems of death, to be uſed by 


— EEG 


OCTOBER 231, 1754. 
Hon. 


* 
CURST 1s THE WRETCH, ENSLAV'D TO SUCH A VICE, 
WHO VENTURES LIFE AND SOUL UPON THE DICE. 


TO MR. TOWN. 
an, 
Fou frequent ridicule of the ſe- 
veral branches of Gaming has 
given me great pleaſure: I could on 
with that you had —_—_— the de- 
fign, by drawing at large the portrait 
e 
ted it, I have ventured to undertake; 
and while your papers on that ſubject 
ſerve as a counter-treatiſe to that of 
Hoyle on Whiit, Hazard, &c. 
rough draught of the proteſſors of theſe 
arts may tend to i!}:irate the work, and 
ſtand as properly in the frontiſpiece, as 
the Knave of Clubs at the door of a card- 
maker. 


The whole tribe of Gameſters may 


be ranked under two diviſions: every 
man, who makes carding, ——_ and 
betting, his daily practice, is either a 
A a Sharper; two characters 
equally the obiects of envy and adn i- 
ration. The Dupe is generally a fer- 
ton of great fortune and in el - 
leds — 


Who will as tenderly be led by the noſe, 


As aſſes arc. SHAKESPEARF. 


He plays, not that he has any delight 
in cards or dice, but beczuſe it is the 
Faſhion ; and if whiſt or hazard are pro- 

he will no more refuſe to make 
one at the table, than, among a ſet ef 
kard drinkers, he would object to drink 


ing his glaſs in turn, becauſe he is not 


J | 

There are ſome few inſtances of men 
of ſenſe, as well as family and fortune, 
who have been Dupes and bubbles. 
Such an unaccountavle itch of play has 
ſeized them, that they have ificed 
every thing to it, and have ſeemed wed- 
_ — main, and the odd 
tri is not a more melancholy 
object than a gentleman of ſenſe thus 
infatuated. He makes himſelf and fa- 
mily a prey to a gang of villains, more 
infamous than highwaymen ; and, per- 
haps, when his ruin is compleated, he is 
glad to join with the very ſcoundrels 
that deftroyed him, and live the 

ils of others, whom he can draw into 

ſame follies that proved ſo fatal to 


himſelf. 
may take a ſurvey of the 


R 

of a Sharper; and that he may 
have no room to complain of — 
let us begin with his excellencies. You 
will perhaps be ftartled, Mr. Town, 


when I mention the excellencies of a 


Sharper ; but a Gameſter, who makes 
a decent figure in the world, muſt be 
endued with many amiable qualities, 
which would undoubtedly appear with 
great luſtre, were they not eclipſed by 
the odious character affixed to his trade. 
In order to carry on the common buſi 
neſs of his profeſſion, he muſt be a man 
of quick and lively parts, attended with 


a Stoical calmneis of t and a cou- 
ſtant preſence of mind. He muſt ſmile 
| at * 


* 


at the loſs of thouſends; and is not to 
be diſcompoſed, though ruin ſtares him 
in the face. As he is to live among the 
great, he muſt not want politeneſs and 
affability ; he muſt be ſubmiſſive, but 
not ſervile ; he muſt be maſter of an in- 
genuous liberal air, and have a ſeeming 
neſs of behaviour. 
| Theſe muſt be the chief accompliſh- 
ments of our hero: but leſt I ſhould be 
accuſed of giving too favourable a like- 
neſs of him, now we have ſeen his out- 
ſide, let us take a view of his heart. 
There we ſhall find avarice the main 
ſpring that moves the whole machine. 
Every Gameſter is eaten up with ava- 
rice; and when this paſſion is in full 
force, it is more ſtrongly predominant 
than any other. It conquers even luſt; 
and conquers it more effectually than 
At fixty we look at a fine woman 
with pleaſure : but when cards and dice 
have engroſſed our attention, women 
and all their charms are fli at five 
and twenty. Ath Gameſter re- 
nounces Venus and Cupid for Plutus 
and Ames-ace, and owns no miſtreſs of 
his heart except the Queen of Trumps. 
His inſatiable avarice can only be grati- 
fied by hypocriſy; ſo that all thoſe ſpe- 
cious virtues already mentioned, and 
which, if real, might be turned to the 
| benefit of mankind, muſt be directed in 
a Gameſter towards the deſtruction of 
2 His you — 
i rts ſerve to initrutt an 

aſſiſt ln in the — <rm—— method 
of packing the cards, and cogging the 
dice; his fortitude, which enables him 
to loſe thouſands without emotion, muſt 
often be practiſed againſt the ſtings and 
| hes of his own conſcience; and 
his liberal deportment and affected open- 
_ nels, is only a ſpecious veil to recom- 
mend and alt blackeſt villainy. 

It is now neceſſary to take a ſecond 
ſurvey of his heart; and as we have 
ſeen it's vices, let us confider it's miſe- 
ries. The covetous man, who has not 
- Cufficient or inclination to en- 
creaſe his fortune by bets, cards, or 
dice, but is contented to hoard up his 
thouſands by thefts leſs public, or by 
cheats leſs liable to uncertainty, lives in 
a ſtate of perpetual ſuſicion and terror; 
but the avaricious fears of the Gameſter 
are infinitely greater. He is conſtandy 
to wear a maſk; and, like Monheur St. 


Croix, condjutor to that famous empoj- 
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fails off, he runs the hazard of being 
ſuffocated by the ſtench ef his own poi- 
ſons, I have ſeen ſome examples of this 
ſort not many yeais ago at White's. I 
am uncertain whether the wretches are 
Rill alive; but if they are, they breathe 
like toads under ground, crawlingamidft 
old * and paths long ſince unfre- 
quented. | 

But ſuppoſing that the Sharper's hy- 
= —8 btn he. bn a 
- of mind muſt that man be, _ 
ortune depends upon the inſinceri 
his — — of his 5 
viour, and the falſe bias of his dice? 
What ſenſations muſt he ſuppreſs, when 
he is obliged to ſmile, although he is 


ed; when he mult look ſerene in 


the heighth of deſpair; and when he 


muſt act the Stoic, without the conſo- 


lation of one virtuous ſentiment, or one 
moral principle? How unhappy muſt he 
be, even in that ſituation from which he 


hopes to reap moſt benefit—I mean, 


amidſt ftars, garters, and the various 
herds of nobility ? Their lord{hips are 
not always in an humour for play: they 
chuſe to laugh; they chuſe to joke; in 
the mean while our hero muſt patiently 
await the good hour; and mult not only 
join in the laugh, and applaud the joke, 
but mutt humour every turn and ca- 
price, to which that ſet of ſpoiled chil- 
dren, called bucks of quality, are H- 
able. Surely his brother Thicket's em- 
ployment, of ſauntering on horſeback 
in the wind and rain till the Reading 


coach paſſes through Smallberry Green, - 


is the more eligible, and no leſs honeſt 
occupation. 

The Sharper has alſo frequently the 
mortification of being thwarted in his 
deſigns. Opportunities of fraud will 
not for ever preſent themſelves. The 
falſe die cannot be conſtantly produced, 
nor the packed cards always placed upon 
the table. It is then our Gameſter is in 
the greateſt danger. But even then, 
when he is in the power of fortune, and 
has nothing but mere luck and fair play 
on his fide, he muſt ſtand the brunt, 
and perhaps give away his laſt guinea, 
as coolly as he would lend anobleman a 
ſhilling. | | 

Our hero is now going off the ſtag 
and his cataſtrophe is very tragical. T 
next news we hear of him is his death, 
atchieved by his own hand, and with 
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fſorneuſe Madame Brinvillier, if his maſk 
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he is buried at midnight, and forgotten 
before ſun- riſe. 

Theſe two portraits of a Sharper, 
wherein I have endeavoured to ſhew dif- 
ferent likeneſſes in the fame man, puts 
me in mind of an old print, which 1 
remember at Oxford, of Count Guiſ- 
card, At firſt fight he was exhibited 


CONNOIESEUR, 
his own piſtol, An inqueſt is bribed, 


in a fu!ll-bottomed wig, an hat and 
feather, embroidered cloaths, diamond 
buttons, and the full court -dreſs of thoſe 
days: but by pulling a firing, the folds 
of the paper were ihiſted, the face on 

remained, a new body came forward, 
and Count Guiſcard appeared to be a 
PEvit. I am, vir, your humble ſer- 


vant, M. N. 


Ne XII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1754- 


QUI STUDET OPTATAM CURSU CONTINGERE METAM, 


MULTA TULIT FECITQUE PUER»s 


| | Hor, 


GCOWNSMEN WITH JOCKEYS HOLD AN EQUAL PACE, 
1 1N THE 1UkF, AND STUDENTS OF TUE RARE. 


MR. VILLAGE TO MR. TOWN, 


DEAR COUSIN 


"I following letter. occaſioned 

by the late races at Newmarket, 

and written by a fellow-commoner of 

Co Cambridge, toa friend 
e 


in London, fell into my hands by ac- 
cident. The writer, if we may judge 


by his ſtile and manner, is really, ac- 
cording to the modern phraſe, a Genius. 
As I look upon his epitile to be a 
very curious original, I cannot help de- 
manding for it a place in your paper, 
as well as for the remaræs which I have 
taken the liberty to ſubjoin to it. 


TO JOHN WILDFIRE, ESQ. TO BE 
LEFT AT MRS. DOUGLas's, Co- 
VENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


OCTOBER 10, 1754- 
DEAN jez! 
| I Was in hopes I ſhould have met you 
* at Newmarket races; but to tay the 
truth, if your luck had turned out ſo 
bad as mine, you did better to ſtay 
away. Dick 
and I, went together to Newmarket, 
the firſt day of the mecting. I was 
mounted on my little bay mare, that 
coſt me thirty guincas in the North. 
I never croſſed a better tit in my life; 
and if her eyes ſtand, as I dare ſay they 
will, the will turn out as tight a little 
thing a+ any in England. Ihen the is 
as as the wind. Why, I raced 
with Dick and Tom ail the way from 
Cambridge to Newmarket: Dick rode 
his roan gelding, and Tom his cheſnut 


iot, Tom Loungeit, 


mare, (which, you know, have both 
ſpeed) but I beat them holluw. I can- 
not help telling you, that I was dreſſed 
in my ue riding-frock with piate-but- 
tons, with a leather belt round my 
waiſt, my jemmy turn-down boots 
made by Tull, my brown ſcrairh bob, 
and my hat with the narrow filver-lace, 
cock vi in the true {porting taitc ; ſo that 
altogether J don't believe there was a 
more knowing figure upon the courſe. 
I was very fluſh too, Ick; for Mi- 
chaelmas day happening dimnn'd luckily 
juſt about the time oi the races, I had 
received fiity guĩncas tor my quarter- 
age. As ſen as I came upon the courſe, 
I met ich ſome jolly bucks from Lon- 
don. I never fave them before; however, 
we were {con acquainted, and I took up 
the odds; but 1 was damnably let in, 
for I loſt thirty pieces l the firſt day. 
The day or wo aftc;, I had no re- 
markable lick one way 6: the other: 
but at lait I laid ail te caſh I had left 
upon Lord March's Smart, who lo, 
= know; but between you 11d me, I 
2ve a great notion Tom Marſhal rode 
booty. However, I had a mind to puſh 
my luck as far as I could; ſo I fold my 
poor litile mare for twelve pieces, went 
to the cofiee-houſe, and left them all 
behind me at the gaming-tablez and I 
ſhouid not have been able to have got 
back to Cambridge that night, if Bob 
Whip of Trivity had not taken meup in 
his phaeton. We have had a round of 


dinners at cur rooms ſince; and I have 


been drunk every day to drive away 
care, However, I hope to recruit again 
ſoon. Frank Claſſic of Pembroke has 
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1 to make me out a long cata- 


zyme of Greek books; fo I will write 


directly to old Square-toes, fend him 
the lift, tell him I have taken them up, 
and drow on him for money to pay the 
bocokſeller's bill. Then I ſhail be rich 
again, Jack: and perhaps you may fee 


me at the Shake! peare by the middle of 


next week; till when, I am, dear Jack, 
PERS T. FLAREIT. 

T have often lamented the narrow 
plan of our Univerſity Education, and 
always obſerve with pleaſure any at- 
tempts to enlarge and — — it. In 
this light, I c not help looking on New- 
market 4s 2 jud:cious ſuppiement to 


the univerficy of Cambridge, and wauld 


recommend it to the young ſtudents to 
repair duly thither twice a year. By 
theſe means they may connect the know- 
ledge of polite life with ſtudy, and come 
from co:1::7e as deeply verſed in the gen- 
teel mytteries of Gaming, as in Greek, 
Latin, and the Mathematics, Attend- 
ing theſe ſolemnities muſt, indeed, be 
of great ſervice toevery rank of ſtudents. 
Thoſe who are intended for the church, 
have an opportunity of tempering the 
ſeverity of their character, by an happy 
mixture of the jockey and clergyman. 
I have known ſeveral, who by uniting 
theſe oppoſite qualifications, and meet- 
ing with a patron of their own diſpoſi- 
tion, have rode themſelves into a living 
in a good ſporting country; and I doubt 
not, if the excurhons of gownſmen to 
Newm2iket meet with the encourage- 
ment they deſerve, but we ſhall ſhortly 
ſez rhe Beacon Courſe crouded with or- 
dained ſportimen in ſhort caſſocks. As 
to the fcllow-commoners, I do not ſee 
how they can paſs their time more pro- 
fitably, The fole inten: ion of their reſi- 
dence at the univerſity is, with moſt of 
them, to while away a couple of years, 
which they cannot conveniently diſpoſe 
of otherwiſe. Their rank exempts them 
from the common drudgery of lectures 
and exerciſes ; and the golden tuft, that 
adorns their velvet caps, 1s at once a 
badge of honour and an apology for ig- 
norance. But as ſome of theſe gentle- 
men, though they never will be ſcholars, 
may turn out excellent jockeys, it is 
but juſtice to let them carry ſome kind 
of knowledge away with them; and as 
they can never ſhine as adepts in dir Iſaac 
Newton's philoſophy, or critics on Ho- 
mer and Virgil, we ſhould ſuffer them 


to make a figure as arbiters of thecourſe, 
and followe:s of Aaron and Driver. 

I am the more earneſt on this occa- 
fron, becauſe I look upon races as a di- 
verhon peculiarly adapted to an uni- 
verſity, and founded upon clafſical prin- 


ciples. Every author, who has men- 


tioned the ancient games, includes the 
Race, and deſcribes it with great dig- 
nity. This game was always celebrat- 
ed with great pomp, and all the people 
of faſhion of thoſe days were preſent at 
it. In the twenty-third Thad in parti- 
cular, there is not only a diſpute at the 


Race, but a bet propoſed in as expreſs 


terms as at Newmarket. The wager 
offered, indeed, is a goblet, which is 
not entirely in the manner of our mo- 
dern ſportſmen, who rather chuſe to 
melt down their plate into the current 
ſpecie, and bring their ſide- boards to 
the courſe in their purſes. I am aware 
alſo that the races celebrated by the an- 
cients were chariot- races: but even in 
theſe, our young ſtudents of the uni- 
verũty have great emulation to excel; 
there are among them many very gaod 
coachmen, who often make excurſions 
in thoſe noble vei1-les, with great pro- 
priety called Phaetons, and di ive with as 
much fury along the road, as the cha- 
rioteers in the ancient games flew to- 
wards the goal. In a word, if we have 
not ſuch noble odezs on this occaſion, as 
were produced of old, it is nat for want 
of a Theron but a Pindar. 

The advices, which I have at ſeveral 
times received of the influence of the 
Races at Newmarket on the Univerſity, 
give me great pleaſure. It has not only 


improved the behaviour of the ſtudents, 


but enlarged their plan of Rudy. They 
are now very deeply read in Bracken's 
Farriery, and the Complete Jockey; 
know exactly how many ftone they 
weigh, and are pretty competent judges 
of * odds. I went ſome time ago to 
viſit a fellow-commoner, and when I 
arrived at his chambers, found the door 
open, but my friend was not at home. 
The room was adorned with Seymour's 
prints of horſes neatly framed and 
lazed; a hat and whip hung on one 
5 a pair of boots on another, and on 
the table lay a formidable Quarto, with 
the Sportſman's Calendar by Reginald 
Heber, Eſquire. I had the curioſity to 
examine the book; and as the college is 
remarkable " the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
J expected to ſee Newton's Principia, or 
perhaps 
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perhaps Saunderſon's Algebra: but on 
opening it, this huge volume proved to 
be a pompons edition of Gibſon's Trea- 
tiſe on the Diſeaſes of Horlcs. 
Theſe indeed are noble ſtudies, will 
erve our youth from pedlantry, and 
make them men of the world. Men of 
genius, who are pleaſed with the theory 
of any art, will be contented until they 
arrive at the practice. I am told that 
the young gentlemen oſten tiy the ſpeed 
of the Cambridge nags on the Beacon 
Courſe, and that ſeveral hacks are at 
preſent in training. I have often won- 
fered, that the gentlemen who form the 
club at Newmarket, never reflected on 
their neighbourhood to Cambridge, nor 
eſtabliſhed (in honour of it) an univer- 
ffty plate, to be run for by Cambridge 
hacks, rode by young gentlemen of 


the univerſity. An hint of this Kind 
will certainly be ſufficient to have this 
laudable deſign put in practice the v 

next meeting; 44 help vedect. 
ing on this occaſion, what an unſpeak- 
able ſatisfaction it muſt be to thoſe per- 
ſons of quality, who are conſtantly at 


Newmarket, to ſee their ſons cheriſh the 


ſame noble principles with themſelves, 
and act in imitation of their example. 


Goon, brave youths : till, in ſome future ages 

Whips ſtall become the ſenatorial badge; 

*Till England ſee her jockey ienators 

Meet all at Weſtminſter in boots and ſpurs; 

See the whole houſe, with mutual frenzy mad, 

Her patriots all in leathern breeches clad; 

Of bets, not taxes, learnedly debate, 

And guide with equal rcins a ſteed and ſtate. 
WanTox's NEWMARKET - 
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Hor. 


WHAT ENERGY AND GRACE ADORNS OUR TONGUE! 
SWEET AS TRE GRECIAN, As THE ROMAN $TRONC ! 


AR of mine lately gave me an 
account of a ſet of gentlemen, who 
meet together cnce a week, under the 
name of The Engiiſh Club. The title, 
with which they dignify their ſocicty, 


ariſes from the chief end of their meet- 


ing, which is to cultivate their Mother 
Tongue. They employ half the time 
of their aſſembling in hearing ſome of 
our beſt claſſics read to them, which ge- 
nerally furniſhes them with converſa- 
tion for the reſt of the evening. They 
have 7 many feſtivals m ho- 
nour ſer, eſpeare, Milton, 
&c. «X27 which an oration, in- 
| with * in the = 
Ih langu is f in praiſe of the 
CID Th e of the al- 


manack) gives the red letter to the day. 


have alſo eſtabliſhed a fund, from 
which handſome rewards are allotted to 
thoſe who mall ſupply the place of any 
exotic terms, that have been ſinuggled 
into our language, by homeipun Britiſh 
words, equally ſignificant and expreſ- 


five. An order is alſo made againtt im- 


porting any contraband phratcs into the 
club, by which heavy fines are laid on 
thoſc ſhall have any modiſh bar- 
barifas found upon them: whether they 


he foreign words, ancient or modern, or 
any cant terms comed by The Town, 
for the ſervice of the current year. 

The whole account which I received 
from my friend, gave me great fatisfac- 
tion: and I never remember any ſociety 
that met together on ſuch commendable 
— an Their proceedings, it muſt, 

ever, be confeſſed, are ſomewhat 
unfaſhionable; for the Zngliſh Tongue 
is become as little the general care as 
Engliſh Beef, or Engliſh " mY Yow 
* arc obliged to drudge at fc 

nine or ten years, in order to ſcrape 
together as — Greek and Latin 
as can forget during their tour 
cy and — | at the ſame 
time a, private maſter, to give them 
French enough to land them with ſome 
reputation at Calais. This is to be ſure 
very prudent as weil as genteel. Yet 


ſome people are perverſe enough to ima- 


gine, that to teach boys a foreign lan- 
age, living or dead, without at the 
time grounding them in their mo- 

ther tongue, is a very prepoſterous plan 
of education. The Romans, though 
they ſtudied at Athens, directed their 
ſtudies to the benefit of their own coun- 
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in Latin. There are at this day in 
France academies eftabliſhed for the ſup- 
port and preſervation 4 the _— lan- 
: and haps, if to — 
r Hebrew and Gree 
there ſhould be added a profeſſorſhip of 
the Englich language, it would be no 
diſgrace to our learned univerſities. 

When we conſider, that our language 
is preferable to moſt, if not all others 
now in being, it ſeems ſomething extra- 
ordinary, that any attention ſhould be 
paid to a foreign tongue that is refuſed 
to our own, when we are likely to get 
ſo little by the exchange. But when we 
refle& further on the remarkable purity, 
to which ſome late authors have brought 
it, we are ſtill more concerned at the 

t negle& of it. This ſhameful 
negle& I take to be owing chicfly to 
theſe two reaions; the ſalſe pride of thoſe 
who are eſteemed men of learning, and 
the ridiculous affectation of our fine 
gentlemen, and pretenders to wit. 

In complaiſance to our fine gentle- 
men, who are themſelves the allowed 
ſtandards of politeneſs, I ſhall begin 
with them firſt, Their converſation 
exactly anſwers the deſcription which 
Benedick gives of Claudio's—* Their 
© words are a. very fantaſtical ban- 
. © quet, juſt ſo many ſtrange diſhes.” 
Theſe diſhes too are all French; and I 
do not know whether their converſation 
does not a good deal depend on their bill 
of fare; and whether the thin 
diet, on which our fine gentlemen ſub- 
fiſt, does not in ſome meaſure take away 
the power of that bold articulation, ne- 
ceſſary to give utterance to manly Bri- 
tiſh accents: whence their converſation 
becomes © ſo fantaſtical a banquet," and 
every ſentence they deliver is almoſt as 
heterogeneous a mixture as 2 ſalma- 
gundy. A faſhionable coxcomb now 
never complains of the vapours, but tells 
you that he is very much ennupge:—he 
does not affect to be genteel but dega- 
gee:—nor is he taken with an elegant 
ſimplicity in a beautiful countenance, 
but breaks out in raptures on a je ze 
{pai quai, and a certain naivete. In a 
word, his head as well as his heels is 
entirely French; and he is a thorough 
petit maiire in his language as well as 
behaviour. But notwithſtanding all this, 
I do not know, whether the converſa- 
tion of our pretenders to wit 1s not ſtill 
more barbarous. When they talk of 
Humbug, &c. they ſeem to be jabbering 


in the uncouth diale& of the Huns, or 
the ruve ga hig of the Hottemois: or if 
their words are at all allied to the lan- 
guage of this country, it probahiv comes 
neareſt to the range cam ſaid to be in 
ule among huuſebreakers and highway. 
men; and if their jargon will hear any. 


explanation, the curious are moſt like- 


ly to meet with it in a polite vocabulary, 
lately publiſhed under the title of the 
Scoundrel's Dictionary. 

Many who are accounted men of 
learning, if they do not join with fops 
and coxcombs to corrupt our language, 


at leaſt do very little to promote it, and 


are ſometimes very inflifferently ac- 
quainted with it, There are many per- 
ſons of both our univerſities, who cam 
decypher an old Greek manuſcript, and 
conſtrue Lzcophron extempore, who 
ſcarce know the idiom of their own lan- 
guage, and are at a loſs how to diſpatch 
a familiar letter with tolerable facility. 
Theſe gentlemen ſeem to think, that 
learning conſiſts merely in being verſed 
in languages not generally underſtood. 
But it ſhould be conſidered, that the 
ſame genius which animated the ancients, 
has diſpenſed at leaſt ſome portion of 
it's heat to later ages, and particularly 


to the Engliſh. Thoſe who are really 


charmed with Homer and Sophocles, 
will hardly read Shakeſpeare and Milton 
without emotion; aad if I was inclined 
to carry on the parallel, I could perhaps 
mention as many great names as Athens 
ever produced. The knowledge of 
Greek, Latin, &c. is certainly very va- 


luable; but this may he attained with- 


out the loſs of their Mother Tongue: 
fer theſe reverend gentiemen ſhould 
know, that languages are not like pre- 
ferments in the churck, too many of 
which*cannot be held together. 

This great negic& of our own tongue 
is one of the principal reaſons that we 
are ſo ſeldom favoured with any publi- 
cations from either of our univerſities; 
which we might expect very often, con- 
ſidering the great number of learned 
men who reſide there. The preſs be- 
ing thus deſerted by thoſe who might 
naturally be expected to ſupport it, falls 
to the care of a ſet of illiterate hirelings, 
in whoſe hands it is no wonder if the 
language is every day mangled, and 
ſhould at Isft be utterly deſtroyed. 
Writing is well known to be at pre- 
ſent as much a trade as any handicraft 
whatever; andevery man, who can vamp 


up 
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up any thing for preſent ſale, though 
void of ſenſe or fyntax, is lifted by the 
bookſellers as an author. But allow- 
ing all our preſent writers to be men of 

ts and learning, (as there are doubt- 
leſs ſome w hO may be reckoned ſo) is it 
probable that they ſhould exert their 
abilities to the utmoſt, when they do 
not write for fame, like the ancients, 
but as a means of ſubſiſtence? If Hero- 
dotus and Livy had fold their hiſtories 
at ſo much a ſheet, and 2!] the other 
Greek and Latin claſſics had written in 
the ſame circumitances with many mo- 
dern authors, they would hardiy have 
merited all that applauſe they ſo juſtiy 
receive at p nt. The plays of So- 
phocles and Euripides might perhaps 
not have been much better than modern 
tragedics; Virgil mighi have got a din- 
ner by half a dozen Town Eclogues; and 
Horace have wrote birth-day odes, or 
now and then a :ampoon on the company 
at the Baie. 

A. falſe modeſty is another greai cauſe 
of the few publications by men of emi- 
nence and learning. However equal to 


the taſk, they have not ſufficient conti- 
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dence to venture to the preſs, but are a- 
ther guilty of wilful injuſtice to them- 
ſelves and to the public. They are alſo 
aſhamed of appearmg among the common 
herd of authors. But the preſs, though 
it is often abuſed, ſhould by no means 
be accounted ſcandalous or diſhonour- 
able. Though a learned and ingenious 
writer might not chuſe to be maſtered in 
the ſame roll with — or Mr. 
Town, yetwe have an Hooke, a Browne, 
an Akenſide, aud many others, in whoſe 
company it will be an honour to appear. 
I world not willingly ſuppoſe, that they 
are afraid to hazard the characters they 
now maintain, of being men of learn- 
ing and abilities; for while we only take 
theſe things for their | 
tions are but weakly eftabliſhed. To 
reſcue our native language from the 
hands of ignorants and mercenaries, is 
a taſk worthy thoſe who are accounted 
ornaments of our ſeats of learning; and 
it is ſurely more than common ingrati- 
tude in thoſe who eat the bread of litera- 
ture, to refuſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to ſupport it, 

O 
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$PECTARET POPULUM LUDIS ATTENTIUS IPSIS, 
UT $181 PEAKENTEM MIMO SPECTACULA PLURA. 


Hor, 


PIT, BOX, AND GALLERY, 1 WITH JOY SURVEY, 
AND MORE OBEERVE THE AUDIENCE THAN THE PLAY» 


ave notice in the bills for his 
benefit night, that the prologue ſhould 
be ſpoken by the Pit, which he contrived 
to have repreſented on the ſtage. Ano- 
ther time he drew in the whole houſe to 
act as chorus to a new farce; and I re- 
member, that in the laſt rebellion the 
loyal acciamations of God ſave the 
* King* might have been heard from 
Drury Lane to Charing Croſs. U 
theſe and many other occaſious the au- 
Nience has been known to enter into the 
immediate bufinets of the drama; and, 
to ſay the truth, I never go into the 
theatre, without looking on the ſpecta- 
tors as playing a part al: noſt as much as 
the actors themſcives. All the company, 
from the ſtage box to the upper gallery, 
know their cues very well, and 1 
their parts with great ipirit. I began 


7 ago an ingenious player 
8 


ts Sutin witha for antmatrant. 


the chief faults to which our perf; 
are liable. To-day I ſhall beg leave to 
ſay a word or two to the audience, as 
my reflections on the theatre would 
ile be 1 On this oc- 
caſion I expect the thanks of the mana- 
gers: and would recommend it to them 
1 rr number into a 
frame and glaſs, and hang it up in the 
Green Room for the benefit of the 
players; and to diſpoſe three or four 
thouſand of the nt number into the 
ſeveral parts of the houſe, as Bayes diſ- 
perſed papers to inſinuate the plot of his 
piece iuto the boxes. 

The firſt part of the audience, that 
demands our attention, is ſo nearly al- 
lied to the actors, that they always ap- 
pear on the ſame level with them: but 
while the performer endeavours to carry 

Yi 
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on the buſineſs of the play, theſe gentle - 
men behind the ſcenes ſerve only to hin- 
der and diſturb it. There is no part of 
the houſe, from which a play can be 
ſeen to ſo little advantage, as from the 
ſtage; yet this ſituation is very conve- 
nient on many other conſiderations, of 
more conſequence to a fine gentleman. 
It looks particular: it is the beſt place 
to ſhew a handſome per ſon, or an elegant 
fait of cloaths: a bow from the ſtage to 
a beauty in the box 1s moſt likely to at- 
tract our notice; and a pretty fellow 
may perhaps with tolerable management 
get the credit of an intrigue with ſome 
of the actreſſes. But notwithſtanding 
all theſe advantages accruing to our fine 
gentlemen, I could heartily with they 
would leave a clear ftage to the per- 
formers; or at leaft that none ſhould be 
admitted behind the ſcenes, but ſuch as 
would ſubmit to be of ſome uſe there. 
As theſe gentlemen are ready dreſt, 
they might help to ſwell the retinue of 
2 monarch, join the engagement in a 
tragedy battle, or do — other little 
office that might occur in the play, which 
requires but little ſenſe and no memory. 
But if they have not any genius for 
acting, and are ſtill deſirous of retaining 
their poſts by the ſide · ſcenes, they ſhould 
de obliged to take a muiket, bayonet, 
pouch, and the reſt of the accoutrements, 
and ſtand on guard quietly and decently 
with the ſoldiers. 

The boxes are often filled with per- 
ſons, who do not come to the thearre 
out of any regard to Shakeſpeare or Gar- 
rick, but, like the Fine Lady. in Lethe, 
© becauſe every body is there. As theſe 
people cannot be expected to mind the 
play themſelves, we c2n only defire them 
not to 3 2 
nor interri ialogue on | 
by a — converſation of their — 
The ſilent courtſhip of the eyes, ogles, 
nods, glas ces, and curtſies from one box 
to another, may be allowed them the 
ſame as at church; but nothing more, 
except at coronations, funeral proceſ- 
ſions and pantomimes. Here I cannot 
help recommending it to the gentlemen, 


who draw the pen from under their 


right ears about ſeven o'clock, clap on 
a vag-wig and ſword, and drop into the 
boxes at the end of the third to take 
their half-crown's worth with much 
decency as polliblez; as well be 
Bloods, who reel from the tavern ab ut 
Covent Garden near that time, and 


tumble drunk into the boxes. Before 
I quit this part of the houſe, I muti take 
notice of that divihon of the upper- 
boxes, perly diftinguiſhed by the 
name of the Fleſh Market. There is 
frequently as much art uſed to make the 
fleſh exhibited here look wholeſome, and 
(as Tim ſays in the farce) all over 
© red and white like the infide of a 
© ſhoulder of mutton,” as there is by the 
butchers to make their veal look white; 
and it is as often rank carrion and fly- 
blown. If theſe ladies would appear 
in any other quarter of the houſe, I 
would only beg of them, and thoſe 
who come to market, to drive their 
bargains with as little noiſe as poſſible: 
but I have lately obſerved with ſome 
concern, that theſe women begin to ap- 
pear in the lower boxes, to the deſtrac- 
tion of all order, and great confuſion 
of all modeſt ladies. It is to be hoped, 


that ſome of their friends will adviſe 
them not to pretend to there, 


any more than at court: it is as 
abſurd to endeavour the removal of their 


market into the front and ſide boxes, as 


5 would be in the butchers of St. 
ames's Market to attempt fixing the 
ſnambles in St. James's on, = 

I muſt now deſire the reader to de- 


ſcend with me, among laced hats and 
g capi ichins, into the pit. The pit is 


the grand court of criticiſm; and in 
the center of it is collected that awful 
body diſtinguiſhed by the title of The 


Town, Hence are iſſued the irrevocable 


decrees; and here final ſentence is pr 
nounced on plays and players. Fhis 
court has often been very ſevere in it's 
deciſions, and has been known to de- 
clare many old piays barbarouſly mur- 
dered, and muſt of our modern ones 
felo de ſe: but it muſt not be diſſembled, 
that many a cauſe of great conſequence 
has been denied a fair hearing. Partita 
and private cabals have often been 
formed to thwart the of merit, 
or to eſpouſe ignorance and dulneſs; 
for it is not wonderful, that the parlia- 


any of criticiſm, like all others, ſhould 
be 


table to corruption. In this aſſem- 
bly Mr. Town was firſt nominau d 
Critic and Cenſor- General: but conh- 
dering the notorious bribery now 
vailing I think proper to declare, ( in imĩ- 
tation of Tom in the Conicic us Lovers) 
that I never took a ſingle oder for my 
vote in all my life. | 
Thoſe whe pay = two ſhillings at 
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the door of the Middle Gallery, ſeem Upper Gallery, would content them- 
to frequent the theatre purely for the ſelves with the inferior duties ef their 
ſake of ſeeing the play: though theſe office; viz. to take care that the play 
regions are ſometimes diſturbed begins at the proper time, that the mu- 
the incurſions of rattling ladies of fic between the acts is of a dve length, 
eaſure, ſometimes contain perſons of and that the candles are ſnuffed in tune. 
— diſguiſe, and ſometimes critics After theſe brief admonitions con- 
m ambuſh. greateſt fault I have to cerning our behaviour at the play, which 
object to thoſe who fill this quarter of the are intended as a kind of wade mecum 
theatre, is their frequent and injudicious for the frequenters of the theatre, I can- 
interruption of the buſineſs of the play by not conclude my paper more properly 
their applauſe. I have ſeen a bad actor than with an extract from the Tale of a 
clapt two minutes together for ranting, Tub, ſhewing the judicious diſtribution 
2 hrugging his ſhoulders, and of our play- houſes into Pit, Boxes, and 
; and I have ſeen the Galleries. 
natu ke of he paſſions checked in © I confeſs, that there is ſomething 
a good one, by theſe 1ll-judged teſtimo- * very refined in the contrivance and 
nies of t is record - ſtructure of our modern theatres. For, 
ed of Betterton to his honour, that he © firſt, the Pit is funk below the fa 
thought a filence through the whole © that whatever <veighty matter ſhall be 
houſe, and a ſtrict attention to his play- delivered thence, ( it be lead 
ing, the ſtrongeſt and ſureſt ſigns of * or gold) may fall plum into the jaws 
being well received. © of certain critics, (as I think they are 
The inhabitants of the Upper Gallery ic 
rr © devour them. | Then the Boxes are 


memory 

hero of theſe regions: i ae 
departed, and no able-bodied c.itic ap- © out in raiſing pruriences and protu- h 
pointed in his room, I cannot help giv- * berances, is obſerved to run much 
1 to the Upper Gal- upon a line, and ever ina circle. The 
lery, as to the gentry a pair of ſtairs © whining paſſions, and little ſtarved 
lower. Some of the under-comedians * conceits, are gently wafted up, by their 
will perhaps be diſpleaſed at this order, © own extreme levity, to the middle 
who are proud of theſe applauſes, and * region, and there fix and are frozen 
rejoice to hear the bangs from the by the frigid underſtandings of the 
oaken towels of their friends againſt the inhabitants. Bombaſtry and buf. 
wainſcot of the Upper Gallery: but I by nature lofty and light, ſoar 

think they ſhould not be allowed to * higheſt of all, and would be loſt in the 
ſhatter the pannels without amending * roof, if the prudent archite& had not 
our taſte; fince their thwacks, however *©* with much foreſight contrived for them 
vehement, are ſeldom 33 * 9 — place, _ the Twelve- 
cient judgment to ratify our ny Ga lery, and there planted a 
It were better, therefore, if all the pre- „ nate colony, who ercedily intercept 
ſent twelve-penny critics of this town, them in their paſſage. | 
who preſide over our diverhons in the | 0 
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LET EV'RY WAPPING WIFE TO LADY SWELL, 
AND ZACH ST. GILES $ MISS BE MA'EMOISELLE. 


Lately took a ſurvey of the Female of the vulgar. The ſex conſiſts almoſt 
, World, as Ceuſor General: o_ entirely La Joan is 


2 review was very "=. farpriſed lifted into a Lady; and the maid and the 
to find that there is ſcarce one woman miſtreſs are equally dignified with this 


to be met with, except among the loweſt polite title. he age-coaches are con- 
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filled with Ladies—At Bartho- 


lomew Fair there is always an hop for 
the Ladies—And if the Ladies in the 
drawing room are employed at Whiſt, 
their laſt night's cards are made uſe of 
in a rubber by the Ladies in the ſteward's 
room; while the other Ladies of the 
family are ftaking their halfpence at 
Put or All-fours in the kitchen. In a 
word, whenever there is occaſion to ſpeak 
of the Female World, honourable men- 
tion is always made of them by the re- 
ſpectful appellation of The Ladies: 
as the young and the old, the black and 


dler of a wheel-barrow. The plain old 
Engliſh word Wife has long been diſ- 


ded in our converſation, as being 
only fit for the broad mouths of the 
vulgar. A well-bred ear is ſtartled at 
the ſound of Wife, as at a coarſe 
and jndelicate expreſſion; and I appeal 
to any faſhionable 27 whether 
would not be as much aſhamed to be 
mentioned together as man and wife, as 
they would be to appear together at 
court ina fardingale and trunk- breeches. 
From Hyde Park Corner to Temple Bar 
this monſter of a Wife has not been 
+ Heard of fince the antiquated times of 
Dame and Your Worſhip; and in the 
city every good houſe-wife is at leaſt a 
Lady of the other end of the town. In 
the country you might as well diſpute 
the pretenſions of foxhunter to 


the title of Eſquire, as of his helpmate | 


to that of Lady; and in every corpora- 
tion town, whoever matches with a bur- 
geſs, becomes a Lady by right of char- 
ter. My couſin Village (from whom 


to have been my 
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I have all my rural intelligence) informs 
me, that upon the ſtricteſt enquiry there 
is but one Wife in the town where he 
now lives, and that is the parſon's wife, 
who is never mentioned by the country 
Ladies but as a dowdy, and an old- 
faſhioned creature. Such is the great 
privilege of matrimony, that every fe- 
male 1s ennobled by changing her fir- 
name: for as unmarried woman 
is a Miſs, everytmarried one by the ſame 
courteſy is a Lady. 

The next order of dignified females 
is compoſed of Maiden or Young La- 
dies; which terms are ſynonymous, and 
are differently applied to females of the 
age of fourteen or threeſcore. We 
muſt not, therefore, be ſurpriſed to hear 
of Maiden Ladies, who are known to 
have had ſeveral children, or to meet 
with Young Ladies, that look like old 
dowagers. At the houſe an ac- 
quaintance where I lately viſited, I was 
told that we were to expect Mrs. Jack · 
ſon and the two Miſs Wrinkles. But 
what was my ſurpriſe! when I faw on 
their arrival a blooming female of twen- 
ty-five accoſted under the firſt denomi- 
nation, and the two nymphs, as I ex- 
pected, come tottering into the room, 
the youngeli of them to all appearance 
on the, verge of threeſcore. I could not 
help wiſhing on this occaſion, that ſome 
middle term was invented between M:/s 
and Mrs. to be adopted, at a certain 
age, by all females not inclined to ma- 
trimoay. For ſurely nothing can be 
more ridiculous, than to hear a grey- 
haired lady paſt her grand climacteric, 
mentioned 1u terms that convey the idea 
of youth and beauty, and perhaps of a 
bib and hanging ſleeves. This indiſ- 


criminate appellation unavoidably crœates 


much confuſion: I know an eminent 
tradeſman, who loſt a very good cuſtomer 
for innocently writing Mrs. at 
the head of her bill: and I was lately at 
a ball, where trutiing to a friend for a 
partner, I was obliged to do penance 
with an old withered beldam, who hob- 
bled through ſeveral country-dances 
with me, thongh ſhe was ancient enough 
grandmother. Ex- 
cluding theſe Young Ladies of fifty and 
fixty, this order of females is very nu- 
merous; for there is ſcarce a girl in 
town or country, ſuperior to a milk- 
maid or cinder-wench, but is compre- 
hended in it. The daughters are in- 


diſputably Young * though their 


2 papas 
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papas may be tradeſmen or mechanics. 
For the preſent race of hopkeepers, &c. 
have wiſtly provided that their gentility 
ſhall be prelerved in the female pait of 
the fam:ly. Thus, although the ſon is 
called plain Jack, and perhaps bound 
apyrentice to his father, the daughter 18 
tauahit to hold up her head, make tea 
in tie little parlour behind the ſhop, and 
inherns the title of Lady from her mam- 
ma. To me ke theſe claims to dignity 
more ſure, thoſe excellint ſeminaries of 
oentecl education, called Boarding- 
Schools, have been contrived; where, 
inſtead of teazing a ſampler, or conning 
a chapter of the Bible, the Young La- 
dies are inſtructed to hold up then heads, 
mike a curtſey, and to behave them- 
ſelves in every reſpect like — little 
Ladies. Hence it happens, that we may 
often obſerve ſeveral of theſe polite dam- 
ſels in the ſkirts of Whitcchapel, and in 
every petiy country town ; nay, it is 
common to meet with Young Ladies 
born and bred, who have ſubmitted to 
keep a chandler's ſhop, or had humility 
enough even to go to ſervice. | 

I proceed next to take into conſidera- 
tion what is generally underſtood by 
Ladies of Quality, Theſe in other 
words may be mae properly called La- 
dics of Fathion; for, in the modiſh ac- 
ceptaricn of the phraſe, not ſo much 


regard ie had to their birth or Ration, 


ur even to their coronet, as to their way 
of lie. The”"duckeis, who bas not 
tale enough to act up io the character 
ot a Perlen of Qalitv, is no more re- 
{pected in the polite world than a city 
— Lady; nor docs the derive any 
greater honour from her title than the 
hamp-backed woman receives from the 
rulgar. But what is more unracdiately 
expected from a Lady of Quality, will 
be ſeen under the next article: for, to 
their praiſe be it ſpoken, moſt of our 
modern Ladies of Quality affect to be 
Fine Ladies. 
To deſcribe the life of a Fine Lady 
would be only to ſet down a perpetual 
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round of viſiting, gaming, dreſſing, and 
intriguing. She has bern bred up in 
the notion of making a figure, and of 
recommending herſelf as a woman of 
ſpirit: for which end ſhe is always fore- 
moſt in the faſhion, and never fails 
gricing with her appearanceevery pub- 
lic aſſembly, and eveiy party of plea- 
ſ:re. Though fingle, ſhe may coquet 
with every fine gentleman; or if mar- 
ried, ſhe may admit of gallantries with- 
out reproach, and even receive viſits 
from the men in her bed · chamber. To 


compleat the character, and to make 


her a Very Fine Lady, ſhe ſhould be 
celebrated for her wit and beauty, and 
be parted from her huſband: for as ma- 
trimony itſelf is not meant as areftraint 
upon pleaſure, a ſeparate maintenance is 
underſtood as a licence to throw off even 
the appearance of virtue. 

From the Fine Ladies it is a very na- 
tural tranſition to the Ladies of Plea- 
ſure: and, indeed, from what has already 
been ſaid concerning Fine Ladies, one 
might imagine that, as they make plea- 
ſure their ſole purſuit, they might pro- 
perly be intitled Ladies of Pleaſure. Bur 
this gay appellation is reſerved for the 


higher rank of Proſtitutes, whoſeprincipal 


difference from the Fine Ladies conſiſts 
in their openly profeſſing a trade, which 
tie others carry on by ſmuggling. A 
Lady of Faſhion, who refuſes no fa- 
vovrs but the laſt, or even grants that 
without being paid for it, is not to be 
accounted a Lady of Pleaſure, but ranks 
in an order formerly celebrated under 
the title of DEm1-RePs. It is whim- 
ical enough to ſee the different com- 
plexions aſſumed by the ſame vice, ac- 
cording to the difference of ftations. 
The married Lady of Quality may in- 
trigue with as many as ſhe pleaſes, anti 
ſtill remain Rzght Honourable ; the drag- 
ple-tailed Street- Walker is a Common 
Woman, and liable to be ſent to Bride- 
«well; but the Whore of High Life is a 
Lady of Pleaſure, and rolls in a gilt 
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QUIDQUID AGUNT HOMINES, VOTUM, TIMOR, TRA, VOLUP TAS, 


GAUDIA, DISCURSUS, NOSTRI FARRAGO LIBELLI. 


Jvv. 


WHATE'ER THE BUSY BUSTLING WORLD EMPLOYS, 

OUR WANTS AND WISHES, PLEASURES, CARES AND JOYS, 
THESE THE HISTORIANS OF OUR TIMES DISPLAY, 

AXD CALL IT NEWS, THE RODGE-PODGE OF A DAY. 


HEN I firſt reſolved on a - 
ing in my preſent character, 1 
had ſome thoughts of making my pub- 
lic entry in the front of one or other of 
our news-papers;z as I confidered that 
the domeſtic —_— which _ 
a Þ equipage, wou 

— hed figure in — retinue. 
dome reflections on the modiſh methods 
of gaming would receive an additional 
confirmation from a paragraph in the 
news, that © laſt Tueſday a game at 
< Whitt was played at White's for 1000l. 
© a corner, or that the match between 
© his Grace the Duke of * and Lord 
< #*#* as decided at Newmarket ;* 
and a diſſertation on the luxury of the 
preſent age would be very aptly illuſ- 
trated by an exact account of the weight 
of the Turtle, dreſſed a few days before 
for the gentlemen of the above - men- 
tioned chocolate-houſe. | 
Indeed, I have alwavs looked upon 
the works of Mr. Jenour in the Daily 
Advertifer, as a kind of ſupplement to 
the intelligence of Mr. Town; contain- 
ing a more minute account of the im- 
portant tranſactions of that claſs of man- 
ind, which has been figuratively ſtiled 
The World. From theſe daily regi- 
ſters, you may not only learn when any 
body is married or hanged, but you 
have immediate notice whenever his 
Grace goes to Newmarket, or her Lady- 
ſhip ſets out for Bath: and but laſt week, 
at the ſame time that the gentlemen of the 
law were told, that the Lord Chancellor 
could not fit in the Court of Chancery, 
people of faſhion had the melancholy 
news, that Signor R ciarelli was not 
able to ſing. a | 
Nor is that part of Mr. Jenovr's lu- 
cubrations, which is allotted to Adver- 
tiſements, leſs amuſing and entcrtain- 
ing: and many of thetz articles might 
very ly come under my cogui- 
zance. It is here debated, whether the 


& 


prize of eJoquence ſhould he given to 
Orator Macklin or Oretor Heniey ; ard 
whether Mr. Stephen Pitts is not the 
beſt qualified to furniſh gentlemen and 
ladies libraries with tea - cheſts in Odavo, 
and cloſe- ſtools in Folio. And beſides 
the public notices to perſons of taſte, of 
every rare old japan, and moſt curious 
and inimitable Epargnes for deſerts, as 
alſo the moſt rich and elegant fancicd 
filks to be ſold by auction; many other 
advices not leſs intereſting to the Town, 
are here given. We are daily put in 
mind, that Mrs. Phillips at the Green 
Canifter till hopes for the favours of 


her former good cuſtomers as uſual: 


that next door to Haddock's is fold an 
antidote againſt the poiſon imbibed at 
that bagnio: that Dr. Rock infallibly 
cures a certain epidemital diſtemper by 
virtue of the King's Patent; that a 
learned phyſician and ſurgeon will pri- 
vately accommodate any gentleman (:$ 
the Doctor modeftly expreſſes it in his 
own Latin) Pro Morbus Yeneria curan- 
dus: and that V. Z. a regular bred 
ſurgeon and man-midwife, to 

with fifty others, will accommodate 
gentle women that are under a neceſſity 
of Iving-in privately. 


But not only the public tranſactions 


of auctioneers, brokers, and horſe-deal- 
ers, but the moſt private concerns of 
pleaſure and gallantry, may be alſo car- 


ried on by means of this , A 
nations are here made, nd he AT 
cret intrigues formed, at the expence of 
two ſhillings. If a genteel young body, 
who can do all kinds of work, wants a 
= ſhe will be furc to hear of a maſter 


advertiſing: any — and lady 
of unexceptior:able character mav meet 


with lodgings to be lett, and no queſ- 
— aſked. How often has Romeo de- 
clared in print his unſpeakable pathon 
for the charming Peachy ! — many 
gentlemen have made open * | 
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of the ſtricteſt honour and ſecrecy! And 
how many ladies, Grefſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, and {een at fvc!. a place, have been 
defired to leave a line for A. B. Before 
the late Marriage- act, it was very uſual 
for young gentlemen and ladies (poſlefled 
of every qualification requiſite to make 
the marriage ſtate happy) to offer them- 

ives as a good bargain to each other; 
and men took the ſame meaſures of adver- 
ting to get an agreeable companion for 
lite, as they do for an agreeable com- 
pan on ina poſt-chaiſe. As this traffic 
in matrimony is now prohibited, it has 
given occation to the opening a new 
branch of trade; and fince huſbands and 
wives are hardly to be got for love or 
money, ſeveral good-natured females 
have ſet themſelves up to ale to the beſt 
bidder. The Daily Advertiſer is there- 
fore become the univerſal regiſter for 
new faces; and every day's advertiſe- 
ments have been lately crouded wich of- 
fers of young ladies, who would be glad 
of the company of any elderly gentle- 
man, to paſs his leiſure hours with them, 
and PLAY AT CARDS. 

I look upon the common intelligence 
in our public papers, with the long train 
of advertiſements annexed to it, as the beſt 
account of the domeſtic ſtate of 
England that can poſſibly be compiled: 
nor do 1 know any thing which would 
give poſtzrity ſo clear an idea of the taſte 


and morals of the preſent age, as a 
bundle of our daily papers. They 


would here ſee what books are moſt 
read, what are our chief amuſements 
and diverſions : and when they ſhould 
obſcrve the daily inquiries after eloped 
wives and apprentices, and the frequent 
accounts of trials in Weſtminſter Hall 
for perjury, adultery, &c. they might 
form a tolerable notion even of god wa 
vate life. Among many other reaſons 
for lamenting that the art of printing 


was not more early diſcovered, I can- 


not but regret that we have perhaps loſt 
many accounts of this nature, which 
might otherwiſe have been handed down 
to us. With what pleaſure ſhouid we 
have peruſcd an Athenian Advertiſer, 
or a Roman Gazetteer ! A curious critic 
or antiquarian would place them on the 
fame ſhelf with the Claſſics; and would 
be highly pleaſed at diſcovering, what 
days Tully went to his Taſculum, or 
Pliny to his magnificent Villa; who 
was the capital finger at the Grecian 
y hay and in what characters Roſcius 


Prices, and will 
Evidence at a Day's 


with moſt ſucceſs. Theſe 
pieces of intelligence would undoubredly 
ve great ſatis faction; and I am my- 


ſelf acquainted with a very learned gen- 


tleman, who h2s affured me, that he 
has been as much delighted at diſcover- 
ing that the Sai were Horace's book- 
ſellers, that the Hecyra of Terence was 
damned, and other little particulars of 
that nature, as with an account of the 
deſtruftion of Carthage, or the death of 
Czſar. We ſhould alſo be glad to col- 
left from their advertiſements what 
— moſt in requeſt at Athens 
and Rome. Even our papers, (which 
perhaps are called Daily from their laſt- 


ing but a day) are, I fear, of too fu- 


gitive a nature to fall under the inf 
tion of poſterity. To remedy, in — 
meaſure, this inconvenience, I ſhall now 
conclude with a few advertiſements, 
which, if they have not all actually been 
inſerted in our papers, are at leaſt of the 
ſame nature with thoſe that daily have a 
Aace there. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To be ſpoke <vith every Day at his Houſe 
in the Old Bailey, 
BRYAN RAPAWAY, 

HO ſwears Oaths of all Kinds and 

ure poſitive 
arning in all 
Sorts of Cauſes. He will contract with 
an Attorney or Quack Doctor, to ſwear 
by the ) narter; and will ſupply Afe- 
dawits, &c. on the moſt reaſonable 


y__ TO 

ne will attend, during the Buſi- 
neſs of Ele&ions and Double Returns, in 
the Lobby of the Houle of Commons, 


and will ply next Term at Weſtminſter 


WANTED, 


A Genteel Black or Negroe Grzt, 
very handſome; with a ſoft Skin, 
Teeth, ſweet Breath, at leaft five 
eet three Inches high, and not above 
Eight Whoever has ſuch a Girl 
to diſpoſe of, may hear of a Gentleman 
who will give Fifty Guineas for her, by 
applying at the Bar of the Sha L 
Head Tavern, Covent Garden. 
Note,. At the ſame Place any genteel 
White Gia i may hear of ſomething to 
A Per- 


8 oY —_— yur TY 8 


A Perſon that lives Guildhall, 

> is a very gentle Rider, rides about 
ten Stone, chiefly for Health, and never 
on a Sunday but on an extraordinary 
Occaſion, would be glad of 2 Partner 
much under the fame Circum ſtances, in 
a very genteel Mane, and very good in 
her Kind. 


Several Sums, from 10l. to 10,0007. 


ion in a large and profitable Bu- 
ſineſ. Wanted directly, by a Perſon 
who Character will bear the ſtricteſt 
Enquiry—— Wanted for a Week only, 
or as long as the Lender chuſes Upon 
undeniable Security=——The Borrower 
will give his Bond and Judgment, make 
over his Stock in Trade, enſure his Life, 
&c.——A handſome Gratuity will be 
ven Intereſt paid puntually——— 
tricteſt Honour and 8 may be 
depended on. None but Princi 
will be treated with. 
Direct for A. B. L. M. S. T. X. V. 
&c. &c. &c. 


NEC DIVERSA TAMEN 
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WAN: ED immediately, by a Per- 


This Day are publiſhed, 
THE Adventures of Dick Hazard. 


The Hittory of Mr. Joſhua True- 


man. 
The Hiſtory of Will Ramble. 
The Hiitory of James Ramble, Eſq. 
The Travels of Drake Morris. 
The Hiſtory of Jaſper Banks. 
Memoirs of the Shakeſpeare's Head. 
The Hiſtory of Frank Hammond. 
The Marriage- AQ, a Novel. 


Ard ſpeedily will be publiſhed, 
The Hiſtory of Sir Humphry Herald 
and Sir Edward Haunch.—Memoirs 

of Lady Vainlove.— The Card. 


Adventures of Tom Doughty, Jack 


Careleſs, Frank Eaſy, Dick Dam- 


A 


Being a compleat Collection of Novr is 


for the Amuſement of the preſent 
Winter. | f 
1 
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=FACIES NON OMNIBUS UNA, 


with the 


Ovi. 


WHERE BORROW'D TINTS BEATOW A LIPELESS GRACE, 
NONE WEAR THE SAME, YET NONE A DIFFERENT FACE. 


York; and that this perpetual bloom 


was not native, but imported from 
abroad. Not content with that red and 
white which nature gave, your belies 
are reduced (as they pretend) to the 
neceſſity of ſupplying the fluſh of health 
e Aer giv- 
ing us iſh or Engl: . 
* reaſon alledged iT 0 
faſhionable practice is ſuch, as (if they 
ſeriouſly conſidered it) the ladies would 
to — The late 
hours they are obliged to keep, render 
© them ſuch perfect rr. they 
© would be 2» loth to appear abroad 
© without paint as without clofths.” 
is, it muſt be acknowledged, | 
or theif huſbands to wheel them down 
th to the old Manſion houſe, 
would ſoon be ſenſible of the 
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The v gils of the card - table have ſpoiled 


many 2 good face; and 1 have known 
a beavty Rick to the midnight rubbeis 
till ſhe has grown as homely as the 
Queen of Spades, Theor is nothing 
more certain in all Hoyle's Cafes, than 
that Whiſt and late hours will ruin the 


fineſt ſet of features: but if the ladies 
vould give up their routs for the healthy 


amnſements of the country, Iwill ven- 
ture to ſay, their carmine w -uld be then 
a uſelels as their artificial t oſegays. 

A maraliſt might talk to them of the 
heinouſneſs of the practice; ſince all de- 
ecit is criminal, and painting is no bet- 
ur than looking a lye. And could 
they urge that nobody is decrived by it, 
he might add, that the pica for admit- 
ting it then is at an ea1; ſince few are 

ct arrived at that height of French po- 
— as to dreſs the r cheeks in public, 
and to profeis wearing vermiilion as open- 
hy as powder. But Iſhall content myſelf 
Sith uüng an argument more likely to 
prevail: and ſuch, I truſt, will be the 
aTurance, that this practice is highiy 
diſagreeable to the men. What mutt 
be the mortifcation, and what the diſ- 
guſt of the lover, who goes to bed to a 
bride as blocming as an angel, and finds 
her in the morning as wan and yellow 
as 2 corpſe? For marriage gon takes off 
the maik; and all the refv:rces of art, 
all the mytteries of the toilet, are then 
at an end. He that 1s thus wedded to 
a cloud inſtead of a Juno, may well be 


allowed to complain, but he cannot even 


hope for relict ; fince this is a cuſtom, 
which, once admitted, fo tarniſhes the 
ſkin, that it is next to impoſſible ever 
to reirieve it. Let me, theretore, cau- 


, tion thoſe young beginners, hq are not 


yet diſcoloured paſt redemption, to leave 
it off in time, and endeavour to procure 
and preſcrve by early hours, that unaf- 
ſected bloom, which art cannot give, 
and which only age or flickreſs can take 
away. OS. | 
Our beauties were formerly above 
making uſe of ſo poor ah artifice: they 
truſted to the lively colouring of nature, 
which was heightened by temperance 
and exerciſe ; but our modern belles are 
obliged to re-touch their cheeks every 
day, to keep them in repair. We were 
then ag ſuperior to the French in the aſ- 
ſembly, as in the field: but ſthce a trip 
to France has been thought a requiſite in 
the education of our ladies as weil as 


gentlemen, our polite females have 


* 
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thought fit to dreſs their faces, as well 
as their heads, @ ia mode de Paris. I 
am told, that when an Engliſh lady is 
at Paris, ſhe is fo ſurrounded with falſe 
faces, that ſhe is hericlf obliged (if ſhe 
would not appear fingular) to put on 
the niaſk. But who would exchange 
the brilliancy of the diamond for the 
faint luſtre of French paſte? And for 
my part, I would as ſoon expect that 
au Engliſh beauty at Morocco would 
Japan her face with lamb-black, in com- 
plaiſance to the ſable beauties of that 
county. Let the French ladies white - 
waſh and plaiſter their fronts, and lay 
o their colours with a trowel; but theſe 
daubings of art are no more to be com- 
pared to the genume glow of a Britiſh 
check, than the coarſe ſtrokes of the 
painter's bruſh can reſemble the native 
veins of the marble. This contraſt is 
placed in a proper light in Mr. Addi- 
ſon's ſine epigram on Lady Mancheſter; 
which may ferve to convince us of the 


force of undiſſembled beauty. 


When hu, hty Gallia's dames, that ſpread 
Ober their pale checks a lifcleis red, 
Beneld this beauteous ſtranger there, 
In native charms divinely fair, | 


Contuſion in their looks they ſhew'd, 


Aud with uaborrow'd bluſhes gluyr d. 


I think, Mr. Town, you might eaſily 
prevail on your fair readers to leave off 


” this unnatural practice, it you could 


once thoroughly convince them, that it 
impairs their beauty inſtead of improv- 
ing it. A indy's face, like the coats in 
the Tale of a Tub, if left to itſelf, will 
wear weill; but ifyyou offer to load it 
with foreign ornaments, you Leſt :'oy the 
original ground, 

Among other matter of wonder on 
my _ _—_ to 1 I was much 
ſurpriſed at eneral appearance of 
youth among he ladies. At preſent 
there is nodiſtinctjon in their complex - 
ions between a beauty in her teens and 
a lady in her grand climaRQeric : yet, at 
the ſame time, I chuld mot but take no- 
tice of the wonderful variety in the face 
of the ſame lady. I have known an 
olive beauty on Monday grow very 
ruddy and blooming on Tueſday; turn 
pale on Wedneſday; come round to the 
olive hue again on Thurſday; and, in a 
word, change her complexion as often 
as her gown. I was amazed to find no 
old aunts in this town, except a few un- 


faſt.ocable pec ple, whom nobody _— 
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the reſt ſtill continuing in the zenĩth of 
their youth and health, and falling off, 
like timely fruit, without 8 previous 
decay. All this was a myſtery that I 
= not unriddle, till on being intro- 
ced to ſome ladies, I unluckily im- 

proved the hue of my lips at the expence 

X © fir xe, who tot ety 
turned her cheek; and found that my 
kiſſes were given, (as is obſerved in the 
epigram) like thoſe of Pyramus, through 

a awall. I then diſcovered, that this ſur- 


I have mentioned the accident of my 
carrying off half a lady's face by a ſa- 
lute, that your courtly dames may learn 
put on their faces a little tighter; but 


as for my own daughters, while ſuch 


hey ſhall Rtill remain 
en Re. I think, they 
are pretty fafe; for this unnatural fa- 


to their own beauty, and ſeem to have a 
deſign againſt their own faces. At one 
time the whole countenance was eclipſed 
in a black —_ maſk; at _ 
was blotted patches ; and at 
ſent it is cruſted over with laiſter of 
Paris. In thoſe battered belles. who 
ſtill aim at conqueſt, this practice is in 
ſome ſort excuſable; but it is ſurely as 
ridiculous in a young lady to give up 
beauty for paint, as it would be to draw 
a good 1 
places with a row of ivory. 

Yet, ſo common is this faſhion 
— ax 
when I am in a group 


conſider them as — many ee ae 


looking about me with 
as I do at Hudſon's: and if any thing 
fills me with admiration, it 1s the judi- 
cious arrangement of the tints, and the 
delicate touches of the Art 
very often ſeems almoſt to vie with na- 
ture: but my attention is too freq 
diverted by confidering the texture 
hue of the ſkin beneath; and the pi 
fails to charm, while my thoughts are 
engroſſed by the wood and canvas. I 
in- am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 

Rus ricus. 


Ne XI. VII. | THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1754- 


ne MECUM LICET, HIC, JUVENCE, QUICQUID 


IN BUCCAM TiELI VENERIT, LOQUARIS. 


Man r. 


HERE, WITLINGS, HERE WITH MACKLIN TALK YOUR ritt, 
ON PLAYS, OR POLITICS, OR WHAT YOU WILL. 


T has hitherto been imagined, that 
1 we have equalled, if not ſur- 
ancients in other liberal arts, 


it has EN Sx 2 
of taciturnity, I ſhall not take upon me 
to determines but I will now venture to 
akran. that the preſent times might fur- 
niſh us with a more ſi g number 
of 4 akers, than have been ſet 
| 2 4 — 


99 And not only the 


up our lips, and that we are . 
open our mouths: the charm i 


diſſolved; „ our people, ore 
affected the gravity and filence of the 
— how: « ized 
the volubility of 
manners, of 
_ change has been — about 


geniuſes, who have inſtituted 
certain n ſchools for the cultivation of elo- 


quence in all it's branches. Hence it 
is, that inſtead of languid diſcourſes 
from the pulpit, ſeveral tabernacles and 
mag — 24 
= preachers may diſplay all their powers 

oratory in ſighs and groans, and emu- 
late a Whitefield or a Weſley in all the 


enthuſiaſt 


— —— —— — __ — 
_— 
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enthuſiaſt has his conventicles, but even 
the free - thinker boaſts his ſocieties, 
where he may hold forth againſt religion 
zn tropes, metaphors, and ſunilies. The 
declamations weekly thundered out at 
Clare Market, and the ſubtle argumen- 


tations at the Robin Hood, I have for- 


merly celebrated: it now remains to pay 
my reſpe&s to the Martin Luther of the 
as he frequently calls himſelf) 
the great Orator MACKLIN ; who, by 


declaiming himſelf, and opening a ſchool 


for the diſputations of others, has join- 
ed both the above plans together, and 
formed the Bxrrisn INQUISITION. 
Here, whatever concerns the world of 
taſte and literature is debated: our rakes 
and bloods, who had been uſed to fre- 
Covent Garden merely for the 
fake of whoring and drinking, now re- 
ſort thither for reaſon and argument ; 


and the Piazza begins to vie with the 


ancient Portico, where Socrates di- 
puted. 

But what pleaſes me moſt in Mr. 
Macklin's inftitution _ — he has 
allowed the tong my fair country- 
— 29282 


for oratory are ſo excellent and nume- 


— er eter Ton, the 
they ſhould be denied the opportunity of 

in our politeſt ladies to talk, 
© though they have nothing to ſay, and 


the torrent of eloquence that pours (on 


the molt trivial occafions) from the lips 


of thoſe females called Scolds, give 
abundant proofs of that command of 
words, and flow of eloquence, which 


_ to few men have been able to attain. 


Again, if action is the life and foul of 
an oration, how many advantages have 
the ladies in this particular? The wav- 
ing of a ſnowy arm, arifully ſhaded with 
the enchanting ſlope of a donble ruffle, 


would have twenty times th- force of 


the ſtiff ſee-ſaw of a male orator: and 
when they come to the mott animated 
parts of the oration, which demand un- 
common warnith and agitation, ' we 
ſhould be vanquiſhed by the heaving 
breaſt, and all thoſe other charms which 
the modern dreſs is fo well calculated to 
diſplav. 

Since the ladies are thus undeniably 


” endued with thele and many other nc- 


complithments tor oratory, that no place 
ſhould yet have been opened for their 
Setting them, is almolt unaccountably, 


The lower order of females have, in- 
deed, long ago inſtituted an academy of 
this kind at the other end of the town, 
where oyſters and eloquence are in equal 
perfection: but the politer part of the 
female world have — had no fur- 
ther opportunity of exerciſing their abi- 
lities, than the — — which 
4 new cap or petenlair, the tea or card- 
table, have afforded them. I am there- 
fore heartily glad, that a plan is at lengtir 
put in execution, which will encourage 
thei; propenilty to talking, and enlarge 
their topics of converſation: but I would 
more particularly recommend it to all 
ladies of a clamorous diſpoſition, to at- 
tend at Macklin's ; that the impetuous 
ſtream of eloquence, which, fur want 
of another vent, has long been poured 
on their ſervants or hufbands, may now 
be carried off by another more agreeable 
channel. 
I could not have thought it 


that this undertaking would have fub- 


fiſted two nights, without ſetting all the 
female tongnes from St. James's to 
Temple Bar in motion. But the ladies 
have hitherto been dumb: and female 
eloquence ſeems as unlikely to difplay 
itſelf in public as ever. Whether their 
modeſty will not permit them to open 
their mouths in the unhallowed air of 
Covent Garden, I know not: but I 
am rather inclined to think, that the 
ions propoſed have not been ſuf- 
iently calculated for the female part 
of the aſſembly. They might per- 


| =P be tempted to debate, Whether 
© T2 


nny Murray or Lady were 

© the propereſt to lead the faſhion?— 
© To what lengths a lady might proceed 
< without the loſs of her reputation 
or * Whether the Beautifying Lotion or 
the Royal Waſhball were the moſt ex- 
© cellent coſmetics.” It might allo be 
expected in complaiſance to the fair ſex, 
that the Inquiſitor ſhould now and then 
read a diſſertation on Natural and Arti- 
ficial Brauty; in which he might {with 
that -ſoftnets and delicacy peculiar to 
himſelf) analyſe a lady's face, and give 
examples of the ogle, the ſimper, the 
ſmile, the languiſh, the dimple, &c. with 
a word or two on the uſe and benefit of 

_ 

But theſe points I ſhall leave to Mr. 
Macklin's confideration: in the mean 
time, as it is not in my to oblige 


power 

the pubhe with a lady's ſpeech, I ſhall 
ful up the remainder of my paper with 

an 
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an oration, which my correſpondent is 
deſirous ſhould appear in print, though 
he had not ſufficient confidence to deliver 
it at the Inquiſition. 


QUESTION. 


MR. TNQUISTTOR, 

PHE ancient drama had, we know, 
= a religious as well as [7 view; 

was deſigned to inſpire the audience 
with a reverence to the gods and a love 
to their country. Our own ſtage, upon 
particular ocenſions, has been made to 
anſwer the ſame ends. Thus we may 
remember, during the laſt rebellion, be- 
ſides the loyalty of the fiddles in the Or- 
cheſtra, we were inſpired with a deteſta- 
tion of the Pope and Pretender by the 
Nonjuror, the Jefuit Caught, Perkin 
Warbeck, or the Popiſh Impottor, and 
ſuch other pelitico-religious dramas. 
But there is a ſpecies of the drama, 
any of the gentlemen who have ſpoke 
to the quelt.on, and which is very de- 
ficient in point of moral: I mean, Pan- 


Chriſtian audience: and to this we may 


add, that Harlequin is but a wicked fort 


of fellow, and 1s always running after 
the girls. For my part, I have often 
bluſhed to fee this umpudent rake endea- 

vouring to creep 42 petti - 
coats, and at other times patting her 
neck, and laying his legs upon her lap. 
Nobody will ſay, indeed, that there is 
much virtue or ity 1 
tainments: though it muſt be confeſſed 
to the honour of our neighbouring houſe 


Y 


_ 
HE] 


to give 

2 — 

noble 

was | 

have the 

and the 

pat, ich they might repreſent 
i wh mi 

—  — 

— and then you may have 6, 99” 4 nc 
and a dance. The other houſe have 


already revived the good vid ſtory 
Fortunatus's Wiſhing- cap; and 
are fond of introducing little c 
in thcir entertainments, ſuppoſe 
were to exhibit a pantomime of 


od, 


it 


4 


bi 


by 
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AGE, LIBERTATE DECEMBRI, 


QUANDO ITA MAJORES VOLUERUNT, U TERED mm— 


Nate 


COME, LET US, LIKE OUR JOVIAL SIRES OF CLD, 
WITH GAMBOLS AND MINCE-PLES OPR CHRISTMAS HOL De 


part of the 


3 


this ſeaſon of the year it has al- tude to their benefaftors; while ſome gf 

ys been cuſtomary for the lower a more elevated genius among them 

world to cxpreſs ther grati- clothe hs: "rand 
A 


day 


"_ a - 2 
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dreſs, and once in the year riſe into 
| poets. Thus the bellman bids 

night to all his maſters and 1 in 
couplets; the news-carrier hawks his 
own verſes; and the very lamp-lighter 
addreſſes his worthy cuſtomers in rhyme. 


As a ſervant to the public, I ſhould be 
wanting in due reſpect to my readers, 
if I alſo did not take this earlieſt oppor- 
tunity 
of the 


of paying them the compliments 


have been accuſtomed to look upon this 
ſeaſon with extraordinary devotion, I 
leave to con over the ex 
in Nelſon: it ſhall at t be my bu- 
ſineſa to ſhew the different methods of 
celebrating it in theſe kingdoms. With 
the ity, Chriſtmas is looked upon 
as à feſtival in the moſt literal ſenſe, and 
held facred by good eating and drink- 
N Theſe, indeed, are the moſt di- 


wi 


twelve days, has always been found to 


increaſe conſiderably : and it is impoſ- 
fible to conceive the ſlaughter that is 
made among the poultry and the hogs in 
different parts of the country, to furniſh 


the prodigious numbers of turkeys and 
| Lo and collars of brawn, that tra- 
vel a8 to the lis 


merrops 

on 4 occaſion. hog + cit _ 
= as on the treat of a 
new-ele&ed alderman, or a lord-mayor's 
day. Nor can the country farmer rail 
more againſt the Game- act, than many 
worthy citizens, who have ever fince 
been debarred of their annual hare; while 
their ladies can never enough regret their 
loſs of the opportunity of diſplaying 
their ſkill, in making a moſt excellent 

dding in the belly. But theſe notable 
— have ſtill the conſolation of 
hearing their gueſts commend the mince- 
pies without meat, which we are aſſured 
were made at home, and not hke the 


ordinas vy things from the paſtry- 
ö — good people — —y in- 
deed, look the abſence of mince- 
pies · as the highet violation of Chriſt- 
and have remarked with concern 
the diſregard that has been ſhewn of 
late years to that Old Engliſh : 
for this excellent Britiſh Olio is as 


. 


explanation of it 
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tial to Chriſtmas, as to Shrove 
Tueſday, tanſy to » furmity to 
Midlent Sunday, or gooſe to Michael- 


mas Day. And they think it no won- 
der, that our finical gentry ſhould be ſo 
looſe in their principles, as well as weak 
5 their bodies, when „ ſubſtan- 
tial Proteſtant mince- pie has given place 
among them to fs Domes Salbe 
Amulets, and the light, puffy, heterodox 
Pets de Religieuſer. : 
As this ſeaſon uſed for: to be 
welcomed in with more than uſual jol- 
lity in the country, it is probable that 


the Chriſtmas — 14 — with which 


the waggons -coaches are at 
this time wwe 5 took their riſe 
from the laudable cuſtom of diftributing 
proviſions at this ſevere quarter of the 
year ta the poor.. But theſe are 
now ſeldom ſent to thoſe who are really 
in want of them, but are deſigned as 
compliments to the great from their infe- 
riors, and come chiefly from the tenant 
- ** rich landlord, or from the rector 
a fat living, as a kind of tythe to his 
Nor is the old hoſpitable Eng- 

iſh cuſtom, of i 


fox-hunters, in the ſmoking-room. 
Thaw is xe exc: of mingle > nnadtly 

rejoiced at the arrival of this joyful ſea- 

ſon, as the order of ſervants, journey- 


apprentices, and the ſort of 
> in general. No m or miſe 
: 8 Faſe #1 — 


luck, 
r ves, 
procures t money to ſi it 
N N 


us in the article of Chriſtmas Boxes. 
The butcher and the baker ſend their 
journeymen and apprentices to con- 
trĩbutions on their cuſtomers, = are 


his bill, and the maſter and miſtreſs to 
lower the on account of the vails. 
The Chriſtmas Box was formerly the 


bounty of well-diſpoſed people, who 
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were willing to contribute ſomething to- 
wards rewarding the induſtrious, and 
ſupplying them with neceſſaries. But 
the gift is now almoſt demanded as a 
right; and our journeymen, tices, 
&c. are grown ſo polite, that inſtead of 
reſerving their Chriſtmas Box for it's 
original uſe, their ready caſh ſerves them 
only for preſent pocket- money; and in» 
ſtead of viſiting their friends and rela- 
tions, they commence the fine gentle- 
men of the week. The ſixpenny hop 
is crouded with ladies and gentlemen 
from the kitchen; the Syrens of Ca- 
therine Street carm many a holiday 
allant into their ſnares; and the play- 
Fouſes are filled with beaux, wits, and 
critics, from and Whitecha- 
pel. The barrows are ſurrounded with 
raw lads ſetting their halfpence againſt 
oranges; and the greaſy cards and dirty 
cribbage-buard employ the genteeler 
meſters in every alehouſe. A merry 
Chriſtmas has ruined many a iſing 
young fellow, who has been fluſh 
money at the beginning of the week, 
but before the end of it has committed a 
robhery on the till for more. | 
But in the midſt of this general feſti- 
vity, there are ſome ſo far from giving 
into any extraordinary merriment, that 
they ſeem more y than uſual, and 
pear with faces as diſmal as the month 
in which Chrittmas — I have 
heard a plodding citizen grievouſly 
complain of the great expence of houſe- 
keeping at this ſeaſon, when his own 
and his wife's relations claim the privi- 
lege of _— eat him out of houſe 
and home. hen again, conſidering 
the preſent total of trade, and the 
great load of taxes, it is a 1 
think, that ſh s ſhould be 
—— 
tence of Chriſtmas Boxes. But if tradeſ- 
men have any reaſon to murmur at 
Chriſtmas, many of their cuſtomers, on 
the other hand, tremble at it's approach; 
and it is made a ſanction to every petty 
mechanic, to break in upon their joy, 
and diſturb a gentleman's rep :ſe at this 
time, by bringing in his bill. 
Athers who uſed to be very merry at 


te » 


this ſeaſon, have within this year or two 
been quite diſconcerted. To put them 
out of their old way, is to put them out 


of humour: th ve therefore quar- 
relled with the | and refuſe to 
their Chriſtmas according to a& of 


parliament. My coufin Village informs 
me, that this obſtinacy is very common 
in the country; and that many ſtill per- 
ſiſt in waiting eleven days for their mirth, 
and defer. their Chriſtmas till the blow - 
ing of the Glaſtonbury Thorn. In ſome, 
indeed, this cavilling with the calendar 
has been wy reſult 4 cloſe — 
nomy; y evading the expence 

keeping Chriſtmas with the reſt of the 


they of St. Giles's, and the brutes from the 


Wapping fide of Weſtminſter. Theſe 
y ſufferers are really to be pitied: 
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Ne XLIX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 17558. 


EST IN CONSILIO MATRONA, ADMOTAQUE 1418 
EMERITA QUE CESSAT ACU: SENTENTIA PRIMA | 
' HUJVUS KIT: POST HANC ZTATE ATQUE Ax TE MINORES 
CENSEBUNT: TANQUAM FAME DISCRIMEN AGATUR, 
AUT ANIME; TANTA EST QUERENDI CURA DECORES. 


Juv. 


HERE EV'RY BELLE, FOR TASTE AND BEAUTY KNOWNg 


SHALL MEET 


To FIx THE FASHION OF A GOWN 


or CAPS AND RUFFLES HOLD THE GRAVE DEBATE, 

AS OF THEIR LIVES THEY WOULD DECIDE THE FATE. 

LIT E, SOUL, AND ALL, WOULD CLAIM TH' ATTENTION LESS; 
FOR LIFE AND SOUL 15S CENTER'D ALL—IN DRESS. 


TO MR. TOWN. 
3.35 
FRHONTESTED Eleftions and 
Double Returns being at preſent 
the general topic of diſcourſe, 4 ſubject 
in which the ladies, methinks, are but 
little concerned, I have a ſcheme to pro- 


ccrn to every well-wiſher to the fair ſex, 
that the men ſhould be allowed the = 
Choice of repreſentatives, to whom the 

can make every real or pretended griev- 
ance known, while che women are de- 
prived ef the fame privilege; when in 
reality they have many grievances ut- 
terly unknown and unt t of oy the 
men, and which cannot be but 

a Female Parliament. 

1 do not, indeed, pretend to the ho- 
nour of firſt projecting this ſcheme, ſince 
an aſſembly of this nature has been pro- 
poſed before: but as it to me ſo 
neceſſary, I would adviſe that writs be 
immediately iflued out for calling a Par- 
liament of Women, which for the future 
ſhould aflemble every winter, and be 
diflolved every third year. My reaſon 
for ſhortewing the time of their fitting 

ceds from the reflection, that full as 
much buſmeſs will be done, at leaſt as 


many ſpeeches will be made, by women 


in three years, as by men in ſeven. To 
this aſſembly every county and city in 
England ſhall ſend two members; but 
from this privilege I would utterly ex- 


clude every borough, as we ſhall pre- 


ſently ſee that they can have no buſintſs 


to wrantaRt there. But as I would have 


their number at leaſt equal to that of 
the other parliament, the deficiency 
mould be ſupplied by the ſquares and 
great ſtreets at the court end of the town, 
each of which ſhould be repreſented by 
one of their own inhabitants. In hum- 
ble imitation of the Houſes of Lords and 
Commons, the ladies of peers {whether 
{piritual or temporal) ſhould fit here in 
their own right, the others by election 
only; any woman to be qualified, whoſe 
kuſbend, or even whole father (for TI 
would by no means exclude the unmar- 
ried ladies) is qualified to be choſen into 

the other. In the ſame manner, what- 

ever entitles the huſband or father to 
vote at that election, ſhould entitle his 


wife or daughter to vote at this. 


Having iettled this point, it now re- 
mains to adjuſt the ſubjedts which they 
are to treat of: and theſe we ſhall find 
to be, indeed, of the laſt importance. 
What think you, Sir, of the riſe and 
fall of faſhions, of as much conſeq 
to them as the riſe and fall of kingdoms 
e 
quaintance, equiv to our making a 
new alliance? and adjuſting — 
nial of a rout or a ball, as intereſting as 
the preliminaries of a treaty or a con- 
greſs? Theſe ſubjects, and theſe alone, 
will ſufhciently employ them every ſeſ- 
hon; and as their 3 . muſt be 
final, how delightful will it be to have 


bills brought in to determine how many 


inches of the leg or neck may lawfully 
be expoled, how many curtſies at a pub- 
lic place amount to an acquaintance, 
and what are the preciſe privileges of 
birth or fortune that entitle the poſſeſ- 
ſors to give routs or drums, on weck - 
days or on Sundays. Whoever ſhould 
prcſume to danſgreſs againſt theſe laws, 


THE 


might be puniſhed to their of- 
ſences; and be baniſhed from public 
laces, or condemned to do nce in 
Eady- or if any female ſhould 
be — of immodeſty, ſhe might 
be outlawed; and then (as theſe laws 
would not bind the n of Drury) 
we ſhould eaſily diſtinguiſn a modeff 
— ＋ dreſs and 
at leaſt by her dreſs appear - 
ance; and the OE: Fanny might 
then be ſuffered to ſtrike bold ftrokes, 
without rivalry or imitation. If 2 — 
man too ſhould be found ſo 
fending againſt the laws of 
r r 
a ſalute at a wedding, how ow Toby 
would he be puniſhed by 
manded on his ren 


bly, and by ſo fine a woman as we 
e the ſpeak 


er would be? Thea 
doubtleſs would a grand committee fit 
on the affairs of hoops ; and were they 
eſtabliſhed in their preſent form by pro- 
| a „ doors and boxes — 
G altered and enlarged accordingly : 

then ſhould we talk as familiarly of the 
viſit-bill as of the marriage-bill; and 
with what pleaſure ſhould we peruſe the 
of the committee of dreſs ? 

Every lover of decorum would be 
to hear, that refraftory females were 
taken into cuſtody by the uſher of the 
black fan: the double return of a viſit 
would occaſion as many debates as the 
double return for a certain county; and 
at the eve of an election, how pretty 
would it be to ſee the ladies of the ſhire 
going about, mounted on their white 
E and canvaſſing for — n 

purpoſe is attai 
ſee not wes viſible enormities in 


point of dreſs, and failures in point of 
can eſfectually be prevented. 


pay ou 


ove, not diminiſh the charms of the 
air, and rather become than diſguiſe 
the wearers. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

T1MOTHY CANVASS. 


I am much obliged to my correſſ 
dent for his — _ im 
that this ſcheme was carried into execu- 
tion. The liberties daily taken in point 
of dreſs demand proper reſtriftions. 
The ancients ſettled their national habit 
by law ; but the dreſs of our own coun- 
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able to gueſs at their po from their 
dreſs, but would fancy themſelves in a 
— — As theſe affairs fall 
under the 
of the ladies, — wards in 
ral would ſoon be ſenſible of the 
from a Female Parlia- 


in order; 


— 


to retail bl ren from behind the 
counter, in a ſtomacher and with- - 
out a handkerchief. 

I am aware that a conſiderable objec- 
tion may be againſt this ſcheme ; 
to wit, that a Female Parliament (like 
thoſe of the men) may be ſubje& to cor- 
ruption, and made nt on a court. 
The enormous Elizabeth Ruff, and the 
auk ward Queen of Scots Mob, are fatal 
inſtances of the evil influence which 
courts have faſhions: and as no 
one can teil the power which a Britiſh 
wen might have over the councils of 
a Female Parliament, future ages mi 
aps ſce the ſtays bolſtered out into 
-backs, or the let down 
„* a leg, from the ſame 

complaiſance which warped the 
necks of Alexander's courtiers. 

But though a Parliament on the fore- 
going ſcheme has not yet taken place, 
an inſtitution of the like nature has been 
contrived among that order of females, 
who (as I mentioned in a former paper) 
advertiſe for gentlemen to play at cards 
with them. 3 ˖ — remember, 
that ſome time ago an 
peared in the public papers, from — gy oy 
Covent Garden Society; in which it 
was ſet forth, that one of their members 
was voted common. This very Society 

of theſe Y oung 

Ladies: who'e bufineſs it is to ; at 
cards with thoſe gentlemen, have 
good-nature and fortune ſufficient to ſit 
down contented with being loſers. It 
is divided, like the and lower 
Houſes of Parliament, into Ladies and 
Commons, The upper order of Card- 
þlayers 


very one is obliged to a 
certain tax out — and thou 


we nc a dep 
r dren happened 
fince it's inſtitution : a 
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deſign ſeems to be, to erect a Commorn- 
wealth of themſelves, and to reſcue theif 
liberties from being invaded by thoſe 
who have preſumed to tyrannize over 
them. If this practice of playing their 
own _ and ſhuffling for 
end on Bea prevail among all the 
le Young Gameſters of Covent 
— I am concerned to think what 
will become of the venerable fiſterhood 
of Douglaſs, Haddock, and Noble, as 
well as the fraternity of Harris, Derry, 
and the reſt of thoſe gentlemen, who 
have hitherto ated as Groom-porters, 
and had the = prone wt bool 
game. From ſuch a combination it may 
— be feared, that the honourable 
= Pimp will, in a ſhort time, 
as that of a Fleet- 
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PERCIPIT HUMANOS ODTIUM, LUCISQUE VIDENDE®E, 
VT $IBI CONSCISCANT MERENTI PECTORE LETHUM.e 


LuCRET. 


| © DEAF TO NATURE, Ax D TO HEAVY 'n's COMMAND lo- 
AGAINST THYSELF TO LIFT THE MURD RING HAND! 
© DAMN'D DESPAIR ro SHUN THE LIVING LIGHT, 
AND FLUNGE THY GUILTY SOUL IN EXDLESS NIGHT | 


threw the ſmall remains of their bank - 
rupt fortunes into one common ſtock, 
and thence afſumed the name of the Laſt 
Guinea Club. © A ſhort life and a 
Are was their favourite maxim; 
and they determined, when their finances 
ſhould quite exhauſted, to die as they 
had lived, like gentlemen. Some of 
their members had the luck to get a re- 

by a good run at cards, and others 
Do rapping up » rich drt or a dow 
_ ——— who were not cut 
hg oe end war by duels or the 
gallows, very reſolutely 
_ etus wich laudanum or the piſtol. The 
laſt that remained of this ſociety had 
very calmly prepazed for his own exe- 


made their gui- 


cution : he had cocked his piſtol, deli- 
berately placed the muzzle of it to his 
temple, and was juſt going to pull the 
Wo... - when he bethought himſelf that 
he could employ it to better purpoſe u 
Hounſlow Heath. This brave man, 
however, had buta very ſhort reſpite ; and 
was obliged to ſuffer the gs of 
going out of the world in the vuigar 
way, by an halter. 

The enemies of play will perhaps con- 
ſider thoſe genilemen, who boldly ſtake 
their whole fortunes at the gaming- 
table, in the ſame view with theſe deſ- 
* and they may even go ſo far, 

to regard the polite and honourable 
aſſembly at White's, as a kind of Laft 
—_— "Club. 9 they will By, 
is ſo fluttuaring as ow ny 
2 who i runs Ln 


im) throws away whole acres at every 


caſt of the dice, and whoſe 5 


as unſure a poſſeſſion, as if they were 

built with cards. Many, indeed, have 

been reduced to the Laſt Guinea at this 
| genteel 
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genteel gaming - houſe; but the moſt in- 
veterate enemies to White's muſt allow, 
that it is but now and then that a game- 
ſter of quality, who looks upon it as an 
even bet whether there 1s another world, 
takes his chance, and diſpatches him- 
ſelf, when the odds are againſt him in 
this. . 
But however free the gentlemen of 
White's may be from any imputation of 
this kind, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Suicide begins to ail ſo generally, 
that it oy ant gull — by 
which our modern heroes chuſe to fig- 
nalize themſelves; and in this, indeed, 
they behave with uncommon proweſs. 
They meet every face of death, however 
horrible, with the utmoſt reſolution : 
ſome blow their brains out with a piſtol; 
ſome expire, like Socrates, by poiſon ; 
ſome fall, like Cato, on the point of 
their own ſwords; and others, who have 
lived like Nero, affect to die like Seneca, 
and bleed to death. The mott exalted 
geniuſes I ever remember to have heard 
of, were a party of reduced gameſters, 
who bravely reſolved to pledge each 
other in a bowl of laudanum. I was 
lately informed of a — who 
went among his uſual companions at 
the gaming-table the day before he made 
away with himſelf, and coolly queſtion- 
ed them, which they thought the gen- 
teeleſt method of going out of the world. 
There is, indeed, as much difference 
between a mean perſon and a man of 
— in their manner of deſtroying 
themif ves, as in their manner of living. 
The poor ſneaking wretch, ſtarving in 
a garret, tucks himſelf up in his liſt 
ters; a ſecond, croſſed in love, drowns 
imſelf, like a blind puppy, in Roſa- 
mond's Pond; and a third cuts his 
throat with his own razor. But the 
man of fashion always dies by a piſtul ; 
and even the cobler of any ſpirit goes 
off by a doſe or two extraordinary of 


ny 
From the days of Plato down to theſe, 
' a Suicide has always been compared to 
a ſoldier on guard deſerting his poſt ; 
but I ſhould rather conſider a ſet of theſe 
deſperate men, who ruſh on certain 
death, as a body of troops ſent out an 
the Forlorn Hope. This falſe courage, 
however noble it may appear to the deſ- 
perate and aban „ in reality amounts 
to no more than the reſoluttion of the 
bighwayman, who ſhoots himſelf with 
his own piſtol, when he finds it mpol - 


fible to avoid being taken. All prac- 
ticable means, therefore, ſhouid be de- 
viſed to extirpate ſuch abſurd bravery, 
and to make it appear every way hor- 
rible, odious, contemptible, and ridi- 
culous. Every man in his ſober ſenſes 
muſt wiſh, that the moſt ſevere laws that 
could poſſibly be contrived were enacted 
againſt Suicides. This ſhocking bra- 
vado never did (and I am confident 
never will) prevail among the more de- 


licate and tender ſex in our own nations 


though hiſtory informs us, that the Ro- 
man ladies were once ſo infatuated as to 
throw off the ſoftneſs of their nature, 
and commit violence on chemielves, till 
the madneis was curbed, by expoſing 
their naked bodies in the public ſtrests. 
This, I think, would aftord a hint for 
fixing the like marks of ignominy on 
our Male Suicides; and I would have 
every lower wretch of this ſort dragged 
at the cart's tail, and afterwards hung 
in chains at his own door, or have his 
quarters put up in ferrorem in the moſt 
public places, as a rebel to his Maker. 
Bur that the Suicide of quality might be 
treated with more reſpect, he ſhould be 


indulged in having his wounded corpſe. 


and ſhattered brains lay (as it were) in 
ftate for ſome days; of which dreadful 
Aacle we may conceive the horror 


rom the following picture drawn by 


Dryden, in one of his fables. 

The $LAYER OF HIMSELF too ſaw I there: 

The gore congeai d was clotted in his hair: 

With eyes half clos d, and mouth wide ope, 
he lay. 

And grim as when he breath'd his ſullen 


ſoul aux aye 


The common murderer has his ſkeleton 
preſerved at Surgeons Hall, in order to 
deter others from being guilty of the 
ſame crime; and 1 think it would not 
be improper to have a charnel-Itouſe ſet 
apart to receive the bones of theſe more 
unnatural Self- murderers, in which 
monuments ſhould be ereQed, Living 
an account of their deaths, and 

with the glorious enſigns of their raſh- 
nels, the rope, the knife, the ſword, or 
the piſtol. 

From reading the public prints, 8 fo- 
reigner miglit be naturally led to imagine, 
that we are the moſt lunatic people in che 
whole world. Almoſt every day informs 
us, that the coroner's nous has ſat on 
the body of ſome miſerable Suicide, and 
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very well known, that the inquiry has not 
been made into the ſtate of mind of the 
deceaſed, but into his fortune and fa- 
mily. The law has indeed provided, 
that the deliberate 8 If. murderer ſhould 
be treate'l like a brute, ard denied the 
rites of burial : but among hundrects of 
Lunatics by purchaſe, 1 never knew this 
ſentence executed but on one j-oor cobler, 
who hanged himſelf in his own ſtall. A 
pennyleſs poor wretch, who has not left 
enough to defray the funeral -charges, 
may perhaps le excluded the church- 
yard; but Self murder by a piſtol gen- 
teelly mounted, or the Paris - hiltzd 
ſword, qualifies the polite owner for a 
ſudden death, and entitles him to 2 
pompous burial, and a monument let- 
ting forth his virtues, in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. 

The cauſe of theſe frequent Self- 
murders among us has been generally 
imputed to the peculiar temperature of 
our climate. Thus a dull day is Jook- 
ed upon as a natural order of execution; 
and Engliſhmcn muſt necenirily ſhoot, 
hang, and drown themiclves in Ncvem- 
ber. That our ſpirits are in ſome mea- 
ſure influenced by the air, cannot be 
denied; but we are not ſuch mere ba- 
rometers, as to be driven to deſpair and 
death by the ſmall degree of gloom that 
our winter brings with it. If we have 
not ſo much ſunſhine as ſome countries 
in the world, we have infititels more 
than many others; an I do not hear 
that men diſpatch themſclves in dozens 
in Ruſſia or Sweden, or that they are 
unable to keep up their ſpirits even in 
the total darkneſs of Greenland, Our 
climate exempts us from many diicairs 
to which other more ſouthern nations 
are naturally ſubiet; and I can never 
be perſuaded, that being born near the 
North-poie is a phyſical cauſe for Self- 
mur'er. 


. Deipair, indeed, is the natural cauſe 


of theſe ſhocking actions; but this is 
commonly deſpair brought on by wilful 
extravagance and debzuchery. Theſe 
firit involve meu in difhcv ities, and then 
death at once delive s them of their lives 
and their cares. For my part, when I 
fee a young proſligate wantonly ſquan- 
dering his fortune in bagnios or at the 
gaming table, I cannot help looking on 
him as haſtening his own death, and in 
a manner digging his own grave. As 
be is at lait induced to Kill himielf by 
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motives ariſing from his vices, I con- 
ſider him as dying of ſeme diſeaſe, which 
thoſe vices naturally produce. If his 
extravagance has been chiefly in luxuri- 
ous eating and drinking, T imagine him 
poiſoned h his wines, cr ſurtcitcd by a 
favourite diſh; and if he has thrown 


. away his eſtate in bawdy- houſes, I con- 


clude him deſtroyed by rottennets and 
fiithy diteaſes. 

Another real and principal cauſe of 
the frequency of Suicide, is the noble 
ſpirit of Free-thinking, which has dif- 
fu:r1 {lf among all ranks of people. 
The libertine of taſhion has too refined 
a taſte to trouble himſeif at all about a 
{oul or an hercatter: but the vulgar in- 
fel is at wonderful pains to gt rid of 
his Bible, and labours to perſuade him- 
ſelf out of his religion. For this pur- 
pole he attenes conſtantly at the Dupu- 
tant Sccieties, where he hrars a great 
deal about free- will, free-agency, and 
predeſtination; till at length he is con- 
vinced, that man is at liberty to do as 
he pleaſes, lass his misfortunes to the 
charge of Providence, and comforts 
himſelf that he was inevitably deſt ined 
to be tied up in his own gaßters. The 
courage of theſe heroes proceeds from 
the ſame principles, whether they fall 
by their own hands, or theſe of Jack 
Ketch: the Suicide, of whatever rank, 


locks death in the face without ſhrink - 


ing; as the gallant rogue aft s an eaſy 
unconcern under T yburn, throws awa 
the pfaim- book, bids the cart drive o 
with an oath, and ſwings like a gentle- 
man. 

If this madneſs ſhou!d continue to 
grow more and more epidemical, it will 
be expedient to have a Bi] of Svic de, 
di:tin& from the common Biil of Mor- 
tality, brought in yearly; in which 
ſhould be ſet down the number of Sui- 
cides, their methods of deſtroying them- 
ſelves, and the likely cauſes of their do- 
ing ſo. In this, I believe, we ſhould 
find but tew martyrs to the weather; 
but their deaths would commonly be 
impated to deſpair, produced by ſome 
cauſes ſimilar to the — In the 
little ſketch of a Bill of Suicide under- 
neath, I have left blanks for the date of 
the year, as well as for the number of 
Self murderers, their manner of dying, 
&c. which would naturally be filed up 
by the proper perſons, if ever thus 
icheme ſliould be put in execution. 


A BILL 
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Of a Town Houſe 
Of Fortune-hunting 
Of a Tour through France and Italy — 


& BILL OF SUICIDE FOR THE 
YEAR —. 


Of Newmarket Races 


Of Kept Miſtreſſes — — — 
Of Electioneering — — — 
Of Lotteries — — — 
Of French Claret, French Lace, French 

Cooks, and French Diſeaſe— 
Of Wurrz's — — — 
Of Chineſe Temples, &c.— — 
Of a Country Scat — — — 
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Of Lor Bolingbreke — — — 
Of the Robin Hood Society = — — 
Of an Equipage — — — 
Of a Dog-kennel as. a 
Of Covent Garden muß 


Of Plays, Operas, Concerts, Maſque- 


rades, Routs, Drums, &c. — — 


Of keeping the belt Company — — 


2 
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ADDE QUOD ABSUMUNT VIRES, PEREVNTQUE T.ABORE 
ADDE QUOD ALTERIVS SUB NUTU DEGITUR &TAS. 
LABITUR IN TEREA RES, ET VADIMONIA FIUNT, 
LANGUENT OFFICIA, ATQUE &AGROTAT FAMA VACILLAKNS. 


LuckitT. 


WHEN HAUGHTY MISTRESSES OUR SOULS ENTHRALT., 

THEY WASTE CUR STRENGTH, OUR FORTUNE, FAME, AND ALL 
MORTGAGE ON MORTGAGE LOADS THE BANKRUPT cor, 

WHO GIVES VP WEALTH AND HONOUR FOR A TRUITL. 


822 pleaſure is almoſt the only 
purſuit of a Fine Gentleman, it is 
very neceſſary, for the maintaining his 
conſequence and character, that he 
ſhould have a Girl in Keeping. In- 
triguing with women ot faſhion, and 
debauching tradeſmen's daughters, na- 
turaliy happen in the common courle of 
| gallantry ; but this convenient female, 
to filt up the intervals of buſineſs, is 
the principal mark of his ſuperior taſte 
and quality, Every priggith clerk to 
an attorney, or pert apprentice, can 
throw away his 224 — in Co- 
vent Garden; but the ſhortnels of their 
finances will not permit them to perſe- 
vere in debauchery with the air and 
{pirit of a man of quality. The Kept 
Miſtreſs, Which thoſe half-reprobares 

dare not think of, is a conſtant part of 
the retinue of a compleat Fine — 
man; and is, indeed, as in diſpenſable 
a part of his equipage, as a French Va- 
let de chambre, cx a four-wheeled poit- 
chaile. 

It was formerly the faſhion among 
the ladies to keep a monkey: at that 
time every woman of quality thought 
herſelf obliged to follow the mode; and 
even the merchants wives in the city had 
their faſhionable pugs, to play tricks 
and break china. A Gul in Keeping 


ſore, as pug was to ſome ladies; 
ut they muſt have one to ſpend 

and do miſchief, that they may be 
reckoned young fellows of ſpirit. Hence 
it happens, that many gentlemen main- 
tain girls, who in fact are little more 
than their nominal miſtreſſes; for they 
ſee them as ſeldom, and behave to them 
with as much indifference, as if they 


were their wives: however, as the wo- 


man in a manner hears their name, and 
is maintained by them, they may appear 
in the world with the genteel character 
of a Eceper, I have known ſeveral 
gentlemen take great pains to heighten 
their reputation in this way; and turn 
off a firſt miſtreſs, merely becauſe ſhe 
was not ſufficiently known, for the ſake 
of a celebrated woman of the town, a 
dancer, or an actreſs: and it is always 
th- firſt ſtep of an Engliſhman of faſhion, 
after his arrival at Paris, to take one of 
the Filles 4 Opera under his protection. 
It was but the other day, that Florio 
went abroad, and left his girl to roll 
about the town in a chariot, with an 
unlimited order on his hanker; and al. 
moſt as ſoon as he got to France, took 
u ſmart girl off the ſtage, to make as 
genteel a figure at Paris. In ſhort, as 
a gentleman keeps running horſes, goes 
to Whire's, and gets into parliament, 


is as diſagrecable to ſome of our men of for the name of the thing; ſo muſt he 
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likewiſe have his Rept Miftreſs, becauſe 
it is the faſhion: and I was mightily 
_ pleaſed with hearing a gentleman once 
|, that he lived like a man of qua- 
lityz; © For,” ſays he, I have a poſt- 
© chaiſe, and never ride in it; I have a 
© wife, and never ſee her; and I keep 
© a miſtreſs, and never he with her.” 
But if theſe ſort of Keepers, who 
never care a farthing for their miſtreſſe 
are to be laughed at, thoſe who are 
really fond of their Dulcineas are to be 
pitied, The moſt hen-pecked huſband 
that ever bore the grievous yoke of a 
 fhrew, is not half ſo miſerable, as a man 
who is ſubje& to the humours and un- 
accountable caprice of a cunning flut 
who finds him m her power, Her be- 
haviour will continually give him new 
occaſion of jealouſy ; and perhaps the 
will really diſpenſe her favours to every 
rake in town, that will bid up to her 
price. She will ſmile when ſhe wants 
money; be inſolent when ſhe does not; 
and, in ſhort, leave no artifice untried 
to plague his heart, and drain his pocket. 
A triend of mine vied conftantly to 


- it 2 the Grrith condifien of manried: 


men, and the tyranny of petticoat go- 
vernment: he therefore ently re- 
ſolved to live an uncontrouled bachelor, 
and for that reaſon pitched a 
country girl, who ſhould ſerve him as 


an handmaid. Determining to keep her 


in a very ſnug and retired manner, he 
had even calculated how much ſhe would 
ſave him in curtailing his ordinary ex- 

ces at taverns and bagnios: but this 
Theme of ceconomy did not las long; 
for the artfu! jade ſoon contrived © to 
« wind her cloſe into his eaſy heart, and 
inveigled him to maintain her in all the 
folendor and eclat of a firſt-rate lady of 
pleaſure. He at firſt treated her with 
all the indifference of a faſhionable huſ- 
band: but as ſoon as ſhe found herielf 
to be entire miſtreſs of his affections, it 
is ſurpriſing to think what pains ſhe 
took to bring him to the moſt abject 
compliance with all her whimſies, and 
to tame him to the patient thing be now 


is. A frown on his vort would fre- 


ently coſt him a brocade, and a tear 
from wr was ſure to extort a new hand- 
kerchief or an apron. Upon any fligh 
moment—and thoug | [1- Haggage had 
more cunning chan to +zard an intrigue 
with y one elle, ſhe would work upon 
| his jealouſy, by continually wwitting 
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him with— She knew a gentleman, whe 
would icorn to uſe her fo barbarouſſy 
and ſhe wouid go to him—if ſhe could 
ſure ſhe was not with child.— This 
aſt circumſtance was a coup de reſer ue 

which never failed to » ton about a 
reconcihation 2 nay, I have known her 
make great uſe of breeding qualms upon 
occaſion; and things were once come 
to ſuch an extremity, that ſhe was even 
forced to have recourſe to a ſham miſ- 
carriage to prevent their ſeparation. He 
has often been heard to declare, that if 
ever he had a child by her, it ſhovid take 
it's chance at the Foundling Hoſpital. 
He had lately an opportunity of putting 
this to a trial: but the bare hinting ſuch 
a barbarous deſign threw the lady into 
hyfterics. However, hewas deter ined, 
that the babe, as ſoon as it was born, 
ſhould he put out io murie—he hated 
the ſquall of children. Well! madam 
was brought to bed; ſhe could not bear 
the dear infant out of her fight; and it 
would kill her not to ſuckle it herſelf. 
The father was therefore obliged to 


comply; and an acquaintance caught 


him the other morning ſtirring the p 
holding the clouts before the fire, a 
(in a word) dwindled into a mere nurſe. 
Such is the transformation of this 
Kind Keeper, whoſe character is ſtill 
more ridiculous than that of a Fondle- 
wife among huſbands. The amours, 
indeed, of theſe fond ſouls commonly 
end one of theſe two ways: they either 
find themſelves deſerted by their miſtreſs, 
when ſhe has effeQtually ruined their 


conſtitution and eſtate; or after as many 


years 228 as would have tired 
them of a wife, they grow ſo doatingl. 
fond of their whore, that by — | 
6 4 n, and 
ps a quality. 

But the moſt — — | 


ſketch of each of theſe characters, and 
leave him to judge for himſelf. | 
Cynthio about two years ago was 
married to Clarinda, one of the fineſt 
women in the world. Her temper and 
diſpoſition was 122 as her per 
ſon, and her chief endeavour was to 
her huſband. But Cynthio's fol- 


and vanity ſoon got the hetter of his 
before he 
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him like 2 dog; and he is cruel enough 
to revenge the ill treatment he receives 
from her upon bis wife. He ſeldom 
viſits her, but when his wench has put 
him out af humour; and once, though 
indeed unknowingly, communicated to 
her a filthy diſeaſe, for which he was 
obliged to his miſtreſs. Vet is he Kill 
ſo i::tatuated as to doat on this vile huſſy, 
and wiſhes it in his power to annul his 
marriage, and — his baſtards 
by Polly. Though it is palpable to 
every one but Cynthio, that Polly has 
no attraRt:on but the name of Miſtreſs, 
— no fault but being his 
Wife. 
Sir Thrifty Gripe is arrived at his 
grand climacteric, and has juſt _ 2 
girl into keeping. Till very lat 
multiplication-table was his rule — 
and © a penny ſaved is a penny got, was 
his favourite maxim. Bur he has ſud- 
denly deſerted Wingate for Rocheſter, 
and the *Change for Covent Garden. 
Here he met with the buxom Charlotte, 
who at once his heart and his 
purſe, and ſoon began to ſcatter his 
guineas in paying her debts, and ſup- 
plying her freſh expences, equi- 
pag is as genteel and elegant as that of 
a a ducheſs; and the wiſe men in the Al- 


North 14 — . 
vent the probable expence of more chil- 
dren. His ſons were obliged to an un- 
cle for education; and Sir Thrifty now 
ſcarce ailows them enough n—_ e 
them. His miſtreſs and he al al. 
ways appear 
where ſhe conſtantly boobed ton. 
while the old dotard dangles at her el- 


bow, like January by the fide of May, 


together at public places, openly 
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Thus Sir Thrifty lives, curſed by bis 
own ſons, jilted by his miſtreſs, and 
laughed at by the reſt of the world. 

It is very diverting to obſerve the 
ſhifts to which perſons in middling or 
low life are 2 d, in order * 
this new ee with which 
ſometimes chuſe to load themſelves, 
The extravagance of a girl has 
many a clerk on defrauding his m 
ſent many a diſtreſſed gentleman's watch 
to the pawnbroker's, and his cloaths to 
Monmouth Street, as well as the poor 
gentleman himſelf to the gaming-table, 
or 5 to Hounſlow Heath. I know 

pe, ake always keeps _—_— for 
the firſt month after ub receives 


vagance, in the higher 
dling walks of life, will help us to ac- 
count for the mortgages and 
diſtreſſes in families of faſhion, and the 
numerous bankruptcies i 

alſo I cannot hel 


men is, in a meaſure, to he charged 
— — it be enpected 
that a lady ſhould take any 
diſcharging the domeſtic duties of a 
wiſe, when the fore her tuſhand's allec= 
tions placed abroad? Nothing, indeed, 
can be advanced in vindication of Jooſs 
condu& in the fair ex; but confideri 
our modern morals, it is ſurely not m 
to be ——＋ E 4 the huſband 
keeping 1 
wench, if the wife — 4 care ta 


provide herſelf a gallant. 
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QUTM £51 PUELLARUM INSERERFTS CHOR Og 
MIRE SAGACES FALLARET HOSFITES 
DISCRIMEN OBSCURUM, SOLUTTS 


CRINIBUS, AMBIGUOQUE VULTVU, 


Hor - 


IN FORM $0 DELICATE, $0 $0FT HIS SKIN, 

80 FAIR IN FEATURT, AND 50 SMOOTH HIS c,,, 
QUITE TO UNMAN HIM NOTHING WANTS BUT THIS 
PUT HIM IN COATS, AND HE'S A VERY MISS. 


a — 


» COS I EEC 


r MINT AS ASSUETA MAN USG. 


NON ILLA COLLO CALATHYSVE MINERVE 


ViInG. 


SEE THE SHE-RAKE HER SOFTER SEX DISOWKN 
THE BREECHES MORE BECOME HER THAN THE GOWN, 


I Am perſuaded that my readers will 
- & agree with me in thinking that the 
writers of the following letters ought to 
change cloaths; fince, as the caſe ſtands 
at preſent, the one ſcems to be a Pretty 
Miſs in breeches, and the other a Blood 
in petticoats. 


TO MR. TOWN, 
SIR, 


Rocks, de ſarts, wilds, waſtes, ſa- 
= > vages 


„ and barbarians, make up 

the ſum total of the odious country. I 
am juſt returned from a viſit there; and 
would not paſs another three we-ks in 
the ſame way to he lord of the manor. - 
Having received frequent invitations 
from Sir Sampſon Five-bars, and hav- 
ing heard much of the beauty of his 
three ſiſters, in an «evil hour I took a 
reſolution i ſacr ſice this Chriſt mas to 
him at his ſeat in Wiltſhire. I flattered 
myſelf with the hopes that the noveity 
and oddnefs of the {c:ne would ſerve me 
at leaſt to laugh at; and that if the ruſtics 
were not mere ſtocks and tones, my 
cloaths and 4:ſcourſe would have taught 
them to talk and dreſs like human crea- 
tures, Need T teil vou that I was diſ- 
appointed? dir Sampſon is what the 
country people call an hearty man: he 
has the ſhape and conſtitution of a porter, 
and is ſturis enough to encounter 
Broughton without nviffiers; * when he 
s ſpeaks, thunder breaks;z* he hunts 
almoſt ev: + morning, and tales a toult 
and ta: K ud for his breaktaſt. You 
may eaſy imagine that what was plea- 
fure to him mut betarrure ta me; and, 
indeed, I would as ſoon draw in a mill, 
or carry a chair tor my diverſion, as 


follow any of their horrid country amuſe- 
ments. But Sir Sampſon, out of his 
abundant good nature, mitted on lend- 
ing me a gun, and ſhewing me a day's 
ſport of ſhouting. For this purpoſe he 
loaded me with an huge gun, threw a 
bag and pouch acroſs my taculders, and 
made ine look for all the world like Ro- 
binſon Cruſoe! After I had followed hm 
through woocls, and thickets, and briars, 
and brambles, 2 ſervant, who was with 
us, hollowed out, Mark! when the ba- 
roner's gun went off fo ſuddenly, that it 
threw me into a ſwoon; and at aſt 1 
could hardly be corvinced that Sir 
Sampſon had ſhot nothing but a wood- 
cock, | 
After this yon will conclude that T 
was not prevaiied on to hunt. Once, 
indeed, Mits Fanny did tempt me to 
accompany her on a morning- ride; hut 
even f this I heartily repenied. Miſs 
Fanvy, I found, valued neither hedge 
nor duch, has the ſtrength of a chair- 
woman, and in ſhort is more like Trulla 
in Hudibras, or Boadicea in the play, 
than a woman of faſhion. Unfuckily 
100, the horie I rode was (kntiſh and 
unruly; ſo that while I was ſcampering 
after Mi Fanny, a ſudden {tart brought 
me to the ground. I received no hutt, 
but the fall io fluitered my ſpirits, that 
Miſs Fanny was obliged to take me up 
behind her. When we arrived at the 
houſe, I was in the utmoſt confuſion; 
for the bouby ſervants flood gaping and 
grinning at my diftreis; and Sir Sam 
fon himiælt told me, with a laugh as hor- 
ble as Calihan's, that be would lend 
me one of his mids, to carry me out 
an airing cvery morning. 

Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, and fifty other mortifi- 
cations, I could ſcarce get any reſt dur- 
ing the whole time I remained there: 
every other morning I was conſtantly 
waked by the hungry knight, juſt re- 
turned from the chace, and bawling for 
dinner. My break faſt was what th 
called their afternoon tea, at which 
always aſſiſted the ladies; for I ſhould 
infallibly have periſhed had I ſtaid in 
the hall, amidft the jargon of toaſts and 
the fumes of tobacco. I thought, in- 
deed, my time mignt be much more 
agreeably employed in the parlour; but 
even here my diſappoint ment was griev- 
ous paſt expreſhon. Theſe fair ones, 
for ſuch they were, were hale indeed 


and ruddy; and having been always 


cooped up, like turkeys in a pen, were 
really no better than belles ſauwages, 
being totally ignorant of the genteel airs 
and languiſhing delicat;fe of women of 
faſhion. Their cloaths were huddled 
on merely with a view to cover their 
nakedneſs; and they had no notion that 
their eyes were given them for any other 
purpoſe than to ſer, and {what is more 
firange) to read, forſocth! For my 
part, Mr. Town, unicis a woman can 
ute her eves to more advantage, I ſhould 


as ſoon fall in love with my lap-dog or 


m monkey; and what conftitutes the 
difference between a lad and her cook- 
maid, but her taſte in dreſs ? Mobs and 
handkerchiefs anſwer the end of cover- 
ing, but the main purpole of dreſs is to 
reveal. I really almoſt begin to think 
that thee aukward creatures were ſo 
ſtupid and unaccouatable as to have no 
deſign upon me. To compleat the oddity 
of their characters, theſe girls are con- 
tant at church, but never dreamed of 
promoting an mtrigue therez employ 
their whole time there in praying, never 
heard of ſuch things as cut fans; and 
are ſo attentive to the queer old put of 
a preacher, that they ſcarce look or liſten 
to any one elſe. After ſervice too the 
doctor is always taken home to dinner, 
and is as conſtant at table on Sun- 
day, as a roaſt ſurloin and a plumb- 
pudding. | 

But even with theſe unaccountable 
females, I thought I could have paſſed 
my evenings tolerahly, if I could have 
got them to cards, which have the 
charming faculty of rendering all wo- 
men equaliy agreeable. But theſe I 
found they were almoſt wholly unac- 
cu. lomed to. TI once, indeed, heard the 


dear cards mentioned, and was in 

of ſomething like an aſſembly. But 
what was my mortification! when, in- 
ſtead of ſeeing half a dozen card - tables, 
&c. ſet out, and whift, brag, or lanſ- 
quenet going forward, I ſaw theſe ſtrange 
women place themſelves at an huge 
round table, with country girls and 
cherry- cheeked bumkins, to play, ac- 
cording to annual Chriftmas cuſtom, at 
Pope Joan and Snip-ſnap- ſnorum. 

x 4 would be endleſs to recount the 
miſeries I ſuffered in thoſe three weeks. 
Even the neceſſaries of life were denied 
me; and I could ſcarce have been more 
at a loſs among the Hottentots. Would 
you think it, Sir? though this houſe had 
a family in it, and a family of females 


too, not a drop of Benjamin-waſh, nor 


a duſt of almond- powder, could be 

cured there, nor indeed in all the pariſh; 
and I was forced to ſcrub my hands with 
filthy waih-ball, which ſo ruined their 
complexion, that laying in dog-ſkin 
gloves will not recover them this fort- 
night. Add to this, that I never could 
dreſs for want of pomatum, ſo that my 
heir was always in diſbewille; and I am 


ſore I ſhould not have been known at 


the Dilettanti, At length, Sir, my 
ſnuff and ſalts were pretty nigh exhauſt- 
ed: and to add to mv diſtreſs, I loft 
my ſnuff box. Theſe loſſes were irre- 
parable there; not all the country af- 
forded ſuch ſnuff and falts as mine; I 
could as ſoon live without food as with- 
out either; and not a box could I touch 


but one of Deard's, and of my own 


chuſing. Sol hurried up to town; and 
being juſt recovered from the fatigue of 
my journey, I fend you this, im hopes 
that my woeful experience will deter all 
my friends from following a chace as 
mad and hair-hrained as any of Sir 
Sampſon's; ſince it is impoittble to exiſt 
a day there with toltrable eaſe; and nei- 
ther wit nor beauty are worth one pinch, 
unleſs they are improved by a town 
education. I am, Sir, your very humble 
ſervaiit, 

DiLLY DiMPLE. 


My other correſpondent, by the fa- 
mil:arity of her ad:lveſs, muſt, I am 
ſure, be a Woman of Faſbion, 


DEAR Town ! 
DP I know your chriſtian name 1 
would call you by it, to ſhew you 
at firſt ſetting out, that I know the 
e world, 


_ - 


{1 


_ 
OT EC OT IO 


The deſign of this epiſtle is to expreſs 
to you the uneaſineſs that ſome of us 
women of ſpirit feel at being incum- 
dered with petticoats; and to convince 

on, by our way f life, that had we 
| — men, we ſhould have been Bucks 
of the firſt head. Be aſſured, however, 
that ſuch of us as are married are ſtrict- 
Iy vitucus. We have, indeed, been 
accuſed of copying the dreſs of the 
nymphs of Drury. And can anv thing 
be invented more becoming? Fanny, 
it muſt be owned, has taſte. What ſo 
ſmart as a cocked hat? And who but 
Kees the advantages of ſhort petticoats, 
unleſs it br {ome ſquire's aukward 
daughter, who never yet heard of a Pa- 
nere, and never accidentally ſhews her 
leg without bluſhing ? 

It is true, this ſimilitude in dreſs now 
and then occaſions ſome droll miſtakes. 
In the park the joke has been ſometimes 
carried ſo far, I have been obliged to 
call the fentry: and how did a young 
Templar ſtart and ftare, when having 


1 
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juſt made an appointment with him, he 
ſaw me ſtep into a chair adorned with 
coronets ! 

If you frequent Ranelagh, you muſt 
undoubtedly have ſeen or heard me 
there. I am always furrounded with a 
crowd of fellows; and my voice and 
laugh is ſure to be the loudeſt, eſpecially 
while Beard is ſinging. One is my 
dear lord, another my fe colonel ; 
and the reſt I call Tom, or Dick, or 
Harry, as I would their footmen. At 
the play I always enter in the firſt act. 
All the eyes of the houſe -are turned 
upon me. I am quite comp Be- 
fore I am ſettled, the act is over; and 
to ſome I nod or curtſy, with others 1 
talk and laugh, till the curtain falls. 

What would I give to change my 
ſex! Entre nous, 1 have a ſtrong in- 
clination to ſee the world in maſquerade. 
If you love me, keep it ſecret; and 
ſhould you hear of any more 
wild and buckiſh than uſual, conclude 
it to be played by me in men's cloaths. 

Tour t, as you mind me, 
Hax RIOT HARE-BRAIN, 


Ne LII. THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1755. 


Jvv. 


DR AMS ARE OUR BANE, SIXCE POISONS LURK WITHING 
AND SOME BY CORDIALS FALL, AND SOME BY GIN» 


KTOTHING is more natural, than 
: for the quacks of al; proſeſſions 
to recommend their wares to thoſe per- 
ons who are moſt likely to ſtand in 
need of them. Thus Mrs. Giles very 
properly acquaints the fair ſex, that ſhe 
lis her fine compound for taking off 
nous hairs, at a guinea an ounce; 
and ladies of quality are conftantly in- 
formed where they may be furniſhed 
with the neweſt bi ocades, or the choiceit 
variety of Cheltea China-figures for 
geſerts. It is allo very neceſſary that 
the bean monde ſhould be acquainted, 
that Eau de Luce may be had here in 
England, the fame as at Paris: but I 
mult own, I was very much ſurpriſed 
at ſeeing ad vertiſements in the 
s from the Rich Cordial Ware- 
12 introduced by an addreſs TO 
* THE PEOPLE OF Fasuiox. I 
Cannot but look upon this as a libel on 
our perſons of diſtunction; and I know 


not whether it may not be conſtrue] 
into ſcandalum magnatum ; as it tacitly 
inſinuates that our Right Honourables 

are no better than Dram-drinkers. 
There is a well-known ſtory of the 
famous Rabelais, that having a mind 
to impoſe on the curioſity of his land- 
lord, he fiiled ſeveral phials with an in- 
nocent liquor, and tied labels to them, 
on which was written Poiſon for the 
King Poiſon for the Dauphin—Poi- 
© fon for the Prime Minifter—and for 
© all the principal courtiers.” The 
fame might be ſaid of theſe Rich Cor- 
dial Lquors; which, however they may 
reconmend rhemſc}ves to the people of 
faſhion by their foreign titles and ex- 
traction, are to be conſidered as poiſons 
in maſquerade: and inſtead of the pom- 
pous names of Eau d'Or, Zan Divine, 
and the like, 1 would have labels fixed 
on the bottles (in imitation of Rabelais) 
with Poiſon for my Lord Duke 
« Poiſon 
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© Poiſon for the Viſcount—Poiſon for 
© the Counteſs.” 

We live, indeed, in ſo polite an age, 
that nothing goes down with us, but 
what is either imported from France 
and Italy, or dignified with a foreign 
appellation. Our dreſs muſt be entire- 
ly à la mode de Paris; and I will ven- 
ture to enſure great ſucceſs to the Mu- 
eur taylor, who tells us in the public 

pers, that he has juſt been to France 
to ſee the newelt faſhions. A dinner is 


not worth eating, if not ſerved up by a 


French cook ; vur wines are of the ſame 
country; and the Dram-drinkers of fa- 
ſhion are invited to comfort their ſpirits 
with Rich Cordials from Chamberry, 
Neuilly, and I Iſle de Rhe. A plain 
man muſt undoubtedly {mile at the al- 
luring names which are given to many 
of theſe ligueurs; nor 1s it poſſible to 
gueſs at their compoſition from their 
titles. The virtues as well as the in- 
tent of Viper Water may be well known: 
but who would imagine that Flora Gra- 
rata, or Belle de Nuit, ſhould be in- 
tended only to ſignify a Dram? For 
my own part, I ſhould rather have taken 
Maraſquino for an Italian Fidler, and 
have concluded that Jacomonoods was 
no other than an Opera finger. 
But dram- drinking, however different 
in the phraſe, is the ſame in the practice, 
in every ſtation of life; and ſipping Rich 
Cordials is no leſs deteſtable than — — 
vulgar idiom Bunging your eye. What 
| Gonfies it — we muddle with Eau 
de Millefleurs or plain Anniſeed ? or 
whether we fetch our Drams from the 
Rich Cordial Warehouſe, or the Blacka- 
moor and Still? The lady of St. James's, 
who paints her face with frequent ap- 

lications of Coffee or Chocolate Water, 

ooks as hideous as the trollop of St. 
Giles's, who has laid on the fame co- 
lours by repeated half quarteras of Gin 
Royal. There are many cuttoms among 
the great, which are alſo practiſed by the 
lower ſort of people: and if perſons of 
faſhion wrap up their Drams in the diſ- 
guile of a variety of ſpecious titles in 
this too they are rivalled by the vulgar; 
Madam Gin has been chriſtened by as 
many numes as a German princeſs 2 
every chandler's ſhop will ſell you 
Fty- blue, and every night-cellar furniſh 
you with Holland Tape, three yards a 
penny. Nor can I fee the difference 
between Oil of Venus, Spirit A. lonis, 
and Parfait Amour, for the uſe of our 
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ality, and what among the vulgar is 
— Cupid s Eze-water, Mn me 
naked, and Lay me down foftly. 

To theſe elegant and genteel appella- 
tions it is, perhaps, chiefly owing, that 
Drams are not confined merely to the 
vulgar, but are in efteem among all 
ranks of people, and eſpecially among 
the ladies. Many a good woman, who 
would ſtart at the very mention of Strong 


Waters, cannot conceive there can be 


any harm in a Cordial. And as the 
fair ſex are more particularly ſubje& to 
a depreſſion of ſpirits, it is no wonder 
that they ſhould convert their apothe- 
caries ſhops into Rich Cordial Ware- 
houſes, and take Drams by way of phy- 
fic; as the common people make Gin 


ſerve for meat, drink, and cloaths. The 
ladies perhaps may not be aware, that 


every time they have recourſe to their 
Hartſhorn or Lavender Drops, to drive 


away the vapours, they in effect take a 


Dram: and they may be aſſured, that 
their Cholic, Surfeit, and Plague Wa- 
ters, are to be ranked among ſpirituous 
liquors, as well as the common ſtuff at 
the Gin-ſhop. The College of Phyfi- 
cians, in th-ir laſt review of the London 
Diſpenſatory, for this very reaſon ex- 
lied the Strong Water, generally 
known by the ſoothing name of Hyfteric 
Water; becauſe it was a lure to the fe- 
male ſex to dram it by authority, and 
to get tiply ſecundum arte. 
If any of my fair readers have at all 
given into this pernicious practice of 
Dram- drinking, I muſt intreat them to 
leave it off betimes, before it has taken 
ſuch hold of them as they can never 
ſhake off; for the deſire of Drams fieals 
upon them, and grows to be hahitual, 
by imperceptible degrees; as thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to take Op!:ates, are ob- 
liged to increaſe the doſe gradually, and 
at laſt cannot ſleep without it. The 


following letter may ſerve to convince 


them of the deplorable fituation of a 
lady who covers her drinking under the 
pretence of mending her conſtitution. 


TO MR. TOWN. 

STR, | 

Have the misfortune to be married to 

3 poor ſickly creature, who labours 
under a complication of diſorders, and 
which nothing can relieve but a conti - 
nual courſe of Strong Liquors; though, 
poor woman! ſhe would not elſe touch 
a dram for the world. Sometimes the 
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15 violently troubled with the tooth ach, 
and the the is obliged to hold a glaſs of 
Rum in her mouth, to numb the pain: 
at other times the is ſeized with a rack- 
ing fit of the cholic, and nothing will 
ſo bon give her eaſe as ſome right Hol- 
land's Gin. She has the gout in her 
conſtitution 3 and whenever ſhe feels a 
twitch of it, the only thing is ſhcer 
Brandy, to keep it from her head: but 
this is ometimes too cold for her, and 
ſhe is forced to drive it out of her ſto- 
much with true Iriſh Uſquebaugh. She 
is never free from the vapours, notwith- 
ſtanding the is continually drinking 
Huthorn and Water: and ever fince 
ſic miſcarried, ſhe is fo hyſterical in the 
night-time, that ſhe never hes without 
a Cordial- Water bottle by her bed-fide. 
J have paid the apothecary above fifty 

unds for her in one year; and his bill 
15 laced down with nothing but Drops, 
Pepper-Mint Water, and the Cordial 
Draught repeated. 

Her very diet muft always be made 
heartening, otherwiſe it will do her no 
good. Tea would make her low-ſpi- 
rited, except ſhe was to qualify every 
diſh with a large {poonful of Rum. She 
has a glaſs of Mountain with Bitters an 
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hour before dinner, to get her an appe- 
tite; and her ſtomach is fo „ that 


when ſhe is at table, ſhe muſt force every 


bit down with a glaſs of Madeira. We 
uſually have a tiff of Punch together in 
the evening: but the acid would gripe 
her, and the water keep her awake all 
the night, if it was not made comfortable 
with more than an equal portion of 
Spirit. 

But notwithſtanding the grievous 
complaint ſhe hourly labours under, ſhe 
is very hale; and her complexion is, to 
all appearance, as healthy and florid as 
a milk-maid's : except, indeed, that her 
noſe and forehead are ſubject to red pim- 
ples, blotches, and breakings out, which 
the apothecary tells me are owing to a 
kind of a phiagiſic humour in her blood. 
For my part, conſidering the quantity 
of combuſtibles ſhe continually pours 
down, I ſhould imagine the fire in her 
ſtomach would kindle a flame in her 
countenance; and I ſhould not wonder 
if the looked as horrible as thoſe who 
hang their face over a bow] of Burnt 


Brandy at Snap-Dragon. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


T TIMOTHY NOGGAN. 
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LYSIT AMABTLITER, DONEC JAM SAEVUS APERTAM 


IX RABIEM VERTI CAPIT JOCUS,ommmmmm—mn 


FROLICS FOR MEN OF SPIRIT ONLY FIT, 
WHERE RAPES ARE JESTS, AN DP MURDER TS SHEER WIr. 


* nobleſt exploit of a man of 
the Town, the highett proof and 
utmoſt effort of his genius and plea- 
fwiry, is the FROLIC. This piece 
of humour conſiſts in playing the moſt 
wild and extravagant pranks that wan- 
tonneſs and debauchery can ſvggeit: 
and is the diſtinguiſhing characeriſtic 
of the Buck and Blood. Theſe face- 
tious gentlemen, whenever Champagne 
has put them in ſpirits, ſally out * flown 
* w:th inſolence and wine, in queſt of 
adventures. At ſuch a time, the more 
harm they do, the more they ſhew their 
wit; and their Frolics, like the mirth 
of 2 monkey, are made up of miſchief. 
Tue Frolie formerly ſignified no- 
thing more than a piece of innocent 
mirth aud gaicty ; but the. modern ſenſe 
of che word is much more lively and 


ſpirited. The Mchocks, and the mem- 
bers of the Hell-Fire-Club, the heroes 
of the laſt generation, were the firſt who | 
mtroduced theſe elevated Frolics, and 
truck ont mighty good jokes from all 
kinds of violence and blaſphemy. The 
preſent race of Bucks commonly begin 
their Frolic in a tavern, and end it in 
the round-houſe; and during the courſe 
of it praQtiſe ſeveral mighty pretiy plea- 
ſantries. There is a great deal of hu- 
mour in what is called beating the rounds, 
that is in plain Engliſh, taking a tour 


of the principal bawdy-houſæs: break - 


ing lamps, and ſkirmiſhes with watch- 
men, are very good jeſts; and the in- 


ſulting any dull ſober fool:, that are 
quietly trudging about their bulnets, or 
a rape on a modeſt woman, are particu- 
larly facetious. Whatever is in viola- 

non 
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tion of all decency and order, is an ex- 
quiſite piece of wit: and in ſhort, a Fro- 
lic, and playing the devil, bear the fame 
explanation in a modern gloſſary. 
I is ſurpriſing how much invention 
there is in theſe exploits, and how wine 
inſpires theſe gentlemen with thoughts 
more extraordinary and ſublime than 
any ſober man could ever have deviſed. 
I have known a whole company ftart 
from their chairs, and begin tilting at 
each other merely for their diverſion. 
Another time theſe exalted geniuſes have 
caft lots, which ſhould be thrown out 
of the window; and at another made a 
bonfire of their cloaths, and run naked 
into the ſtreets. I remember a little 
gentleman not above five feet high, who 
was reſolved, merely for the ſake of the 
Frolic, to he with the Tall Woman; 


» 


and prudently laid 
oviſions, a cold veni- 
ſon paſty and two bottles of raſberry 
brandy : but when they imagined they 
were juſt arrived at Graveſend, they 
found themſelves ſuddenly overſet in 
Chelſea Reach, and very narrowly 
being drowned, The moſt in- 
nocent Frolics of theſe men of humour 
are carried on, in a literary way, by ad- 
vertiſements in the news- papers, with 
which they often amuſe the town, and 
alarm us with bottle conjurors, and per- 
ſons who will jump down their own 
throats. Sometimes they divert them- 
ſelves by impoſing on their acqua ntance 
with fictitious intrigues, and putting 
modeſt women to the bluſh by deſcrib- 
ing them in the public papers. Once, 
I remember, it was the Frolic to call 
all the wet nurſes, that wanted 
a place; at another time, to ſummon ſe- 
veral old women to bring their male 
tabby cats, for which they were to ex- 
peſt a — 2 and not long 
by ru a curacy, the 
2 all the poor parſons to St. Paul's 
Coffee-houſe, where the Bucks them- 
ſelves ſat in another box to ſmoke their 
ruſty wigs and brown caſſocks. 
But the higheſt Frolic, that can poſ- 


fibly be put in execution, is a g. nicel 


was ſoon brought of the 


murder; ſuch as running a waiter throu 
the body, knocking an old feeble wa 
man's brains out with his own ſtaff, or 
taking away the life of ſome regular 
ſcoindiel, who has not {ſpirit enough 
to whore and drink like a gentleman, 
The nobleſt Frolic of this kind I ever 
remember, happened a few years ago at 
a country town. While a party of 
Bucks were making a riot at an inn, and 
toſſing the chairs and tables and look- 
ing-glafſes into the ſtreet, the landlady 
was indiſcreet enough to come up ſtair , 
and interrupt their merriment with her 
impertineat remonſtrances; which 
they immediately threw buy cat of tne 
window after her own furaiture. News 
woman's 
death; and the whole company looked 
upon it as a very droll accident, and gave 
— * that ſhe ſliould be charged in the 

1. 

Theſe wild pranks are inſtances of 
great ſpirit and invention: but alas! the 
generality of mankind have no tafte for 
humour. Few | care to have a 
ſword in their ribs for the ſake of the 
joke, or to be beat to mummy, or ſhot 
through the head, for the diverſion of 
the good company. ſometimes 
imagine the jeſt is carried too far; and 
are apt to apply the words of the old 
fable, © It may be ſport to you, but it is 
© death to us. For theſe reaſons, a ſet 
of theſe merry gentlemen are as terrible 
to the ordinary part of the world, as a 
troop of banditti; and an affair, which 
has been thought very high fun in Pall 
Mall or Coveut Garden, has been treat- 
ed ma v ry ſerious manner at Weſt. 
minſter Hall or the Old Bailey. Our 
legiſlature has been abſurd enough to 
be very careful of the lives of the loweſt 
among the people; and the council for 
an highway man would ſooner plcad diſ- 
treſs as an excuſe for diſcharging his 

iſtol, than mere wantonneſs and Fro- 
E. Nor do the governments abroad 
entertain a better opinion of this ſort 
of humour: for it is but a few years 


ſince a gentleman on his travels, who - 
was compleating a Town Education by 
8 


the polite tour, ſhot a waiter throu 
the head; but the joke was ſo 1il re- 
ceived, that the gentleman was hanged 
within four and twenty hours. It would 
be adviſeable therefore for theſe gent e- 
men, ſince the taſte of the age is ſo in- 
corrigible, to lay aſide this high ſcaſon- 
| 2 ed 
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ed humour. For their piſtol, as it were, 
recoils upon themſclves; and ſince it 
may produce their own deaths, it would 
be more prudent not. to draw their wit 
out of their ſcabbards. 

Our ladies of quality, who have at 
length adopted French manners with 
Frer.ch faſhions, and thrown off all 
ſtarchneſs and reſerve with the ruff and 
the fardingale, are very fond of a Fro- 
lic. I have, indeed, lately obſerved 
with great pleaſure the commendable at- 
tempts of the other ſex to ſhake off the 
ſhackles of cuſtom; and I make no 
doubt, but a libertine lady will ſoon be- 
come a very common character. If their 
paſſion for Gaming continues to increaſe 
in the ſame proportion that it has for 
ſome time paſt, we ſhall very ſoon meet 
with abundance of ſharpers in peiu- 
coats; and it will be mentioned as a 
very familiar incident, that a party of 
female gamblers were ſeized by the con- 
ſtables at a gaming-table. I am alſo 
informed, that it is grown very common 
among the ladies to toaſt pretty fellows; 
and that they often amuſe themſelves 
with concerting ſchemes for an excel- 
lent Frolic, A Frolic is, indeed, the 
molt convenient name in the world to 
veil an intrigue: and it is a great pity, 
that huſbands and fathers ſhould ever 
object to it. I can ſee no harm in a 
lady's going di{guiſed 10 mob it in the 
gallery at the play-houſe; and could not 
Þut fine at the pretty innocent wanton, 
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who carried the joke ſo far as to accom- 
pany a ſtrange gentleman to a bagnio; 
but when ſue came there, was ſurpriſed 
to find, that he was fond of a Frolic, as 
well as herſel!, and offered her violence. 
But I particularly admire the ſpirit of 
that lady, who had ſuch true relith for 
a Frolic, as to go with her gallant to 


the maſquerade, though ſhe knew he had 


no breeches under his Domino. 

I moſt heartily cong ratulate the fine 
ladies and gentlemen of the age on the 
ſpirit with which they purſue ter di- 
verſions; and I look upen a bold Fro- 
lic as the peculiar privilege of a perſon 
of faſlnon. The ladies undoubtedly ive 
a great deal of pleaſantry in an intrigues 
and mimic the dreſs and manners ot che 
courteſans very happily and facetiouſſv; 
while the gentlemen, among many other 
new fancies, have made the old blunder 
of the Merry Andrew appear no longer 
ridiculoas, and are mightily pleaſed with 
the comical hamours of a murder. The 
Frolics now in vogue will probably cone 
tinue to be the amuſements of the polite 
world for a long time: but whenever the 
faſhion is about to ry, I beg leave to 
propoſe the Frolic recommended, if I 
remember right, to the Duke of Whar- 
ton by Dr. Swift. When you are 
tired of your other Frolics, I would 
have vou take up the Frolic of BEING 
GOOD; and my word for it, you will 
find it the moſt agreeable Frolic you 
ever practiſed in your lite.” O 
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UT NUDAM, NE CRURE MALO, NE SIT PEDE TURP1! 


METIRI POSSIS OCULO LATUS. 


Hoe. 


THE TAPER LEG, SLIM WAIST, AND LOVELY SIDE, 

NOR STAYS NOR ENVIOUS PETTICOAT SHALL HIDE; 
BUT FULL IN SIGHT THE TEMPTING BOSOM SWELL, 
WHILE BUCKS WITH WONDER VIEW THE NAKED BELLE, 


T*HERE once prevailed among us 
a ſect called The A Foy 
whoſe doctrine, like that of our preſent 
Moravians, was calculated to comfort 
the fleſh as well as the ſpirit; and many 
things, generally accounted indecent and 
immodett, were with them regarded as 
principles cf religion. The chief arti- 
cie maintained by this ſet was, that it 
was proper, like our great forefather 
Adam, to go naked; aud the proſely tes 


to this faith came abroad in the public 
fircets and open day-light without any 
cloathing, But this primitive ſimplicity 
did not agree with the notions of thoſe 
degenerate days; and the Adamites were 
looked upon as an intolerable nuiſance. 
Their religion, like all others, was ſoon 
attended with, pertecutionz and {ume of 
the converts were taragged naked at the 
cart's tail, ſome ſet in the ſtocks, and 
others ſent to Biidewell. ; 
Since 


THE 


Since that remarkable period the male 
part of our ſpecies have been decently 
covered; but the temale world has made 
ſev.ri! Hold attempts to throw off the 
incumance of cloaths. Caps, hand- 
keicn ats, tuckers, and nodety- pieces, 
have been long diſcarded; and the la- 
dies have continued every year to ſhed 
ſome other part of chir drols, as uſeleſs 
and unornantental. But theſe are ouly 
half aſſertions of the [emal rights and 
natural liber'y, in compariſon to the 
project, wh.ch, it is taought, wii! he 
ripe fr ex-cation by the ſummer. A 
ſet of ladics vi the firſt fahion have 
agreed to found a 1ect of 

EVIT ES. 
who are to appear in public with no 
ether covering than the original Fig- 
leaf, Pie primitive ümplicity of ap- 
pearance will be reſtored; and though 
ſome may be cenſorious enough to ima- 
give, that their confidence ariles from 
very diifer:nt ptinciples, it may juſtly 
be laid or our ladies of quality, as of 
our firſt parents before the: „ They 
© are naked, and ARE NOT ASHAMED.” 
My country readers, aud ali thoſe 


who live at a diſtance from the polite 


world, may perhaps lock upon this 
ſcheme as merely fantaſticai and imagi- 
nary; but nothing is more true. The 
milliners are at this time very buſy in 
making up artificial Fig-leaves, and 
adorning them according to the different 
fancies of the wearers, There is more 
tatte diſplayed in contriving an elegant 
Fig-leaf, than has hitherto been exert- 
ed in forming a genteel ſword-knot. 
Some have bunches of the gayeſt colour- 
ed ribbands dangling loviely from the 
ſtalk, others taſſels of gold and ilver- 
lace, and a few, defigned for ladies of 
the higheſt diſtinction, bunches of dia- 
monds. This and the Pompon, which 
it is {ai4 has been lately worn merely 2s 
a type of the Fig- leaf, will make up the 
common dreſs of the whole female 
world: but if ever the weather ſhould 
be too ſevere for the ladies o appear (as 


Bayes expreſſes it) in puri naturalibus, 


they are to wear fleſn · coloured xs with 
Pompons and Fig-leaves as utual. | 

There are perhaps perſons who, as 
they ſtill retain ome o tue leaven of de- 
cency in their cos ion, will be ſtart- 
led at this project. I muſt own, how- 
ever, that it does not appear io me to be 


in the leaſt extraordinary or ſurpriſing: 
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for, conſidering the preſent dreſs of our 


women of tailion, there remains no fur. 
ther ſtep to be taken, cxce;t abſolute 
nakednets. The kays anc! petr:cont have 
beea io unnercitully pruned and cut 
away in order to diſcover latent beau- 
ties, that if thoſe of the preſent mode 
were to fall into the hands of our diſtant 
polterity, they wouid conclude, that the 
preſeut race of women mult have been a 
generation of pignues;z for they could 
never poi:thly conceive that they were of 
common ſize, and wore any garmeats 
ſo little calculated either for ule or orna- 
ment. If ene night judge by appears 
ances, the ſmall degree of modeſty that 
is lett in the polite world, ſeems to be 
among the mens and one is almoſt 
tempted to look for the rakes and per- 
ſons of intrigue in the other ſex. I was 
preteni a few nights ago at the repreſen- 
tation of the Chances; and when 1 look - 
ed round the boxes, and obſerved the 
looſe dreſs of all the ladies, and the great 
reliſh with which they received the high- 
ſeaſoned jeſts in that comedy, I was al- 
moſt apprehenſive, that the old ſtory of 
the outrage of the Romans on the Sa- 
bine women would be inverted, and that 
the ladies would riſe up and commit a 
on the men. | 

But notwithitanding all that may be 
ſaid againſt this project tor eſtabliſhing 
nakeadnelſs, it is not without example. 
Among the Hottentots, a very wiſe and 
polite nation, the ladies at this day go 
quite naked, except a looſe mantle thrown 
over their ſhoulders, and a thort apron 
before inſtead of a Fig-leaf. It is alto 


well known, that the Spartans allowed 


their unmarried women te wear a fort of 
looſe robe, which at every motion dil- 
covered their charms through ſeveral 
openiags, contrived for that purpoſe. 
There would certainly be no 98.4 in 
extending this liberty to the whole ſexzʒ 
and I am not in the leaſt inclined to 
liiten to the malignant in ſinuations, that 
when a married woman endeavours to 
look particularly tempting, it is not 
merely to rus her huſband, but 10 
captivate a gallant. It ma 1aps be 
Rs ed, that our A 
mate is too cold to ſtrip in: out this little 
inconvenĩence is amply compenſated by 
the ſecurity the ladies wili create to them- 
ſelves by taking ſuch cxtraurdinary l. 
berties, and carrying marters lo very far, 
that it will be indecent even to reprehend 


There 
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There is, however, a very 4 
of the ſex, for whom I am greatly con- 
cerned on this occaſion: I mean the Old 
and the Ugly. Whatever the Belles 
may get by this faſhion, theſe poor la- 
dies will be great ſufferers. Their faces 
are already more than is ble to be 
ſhewn; but if they expoſe ſickly ſkins 
furrowed and 44 up like a waſher- 
woman's fingers, the ſight will become 
too diſguſting. During the preſent mode 
I have obſerved, that the diſplay of a 
yellow neck or clumſy leg has created 
but few admirers: and it is reaſonable 
to e. that when the new faſhion 
3 univerſally, although 
leafure will be glad to ſee 
the young — beautiful (whom they 
would deſire 8 take into their arms,) 
ſtripping as as ble, 33 
1 of — and — 
fimplic " ivated bv a 
hr of 1 of Eve => 
cept her nakedneſs. 
Some perſons of more than ordinary 
ion will be apt to look on this 
projet in a political light, and confider 
it as a ſcheme to counterwork the Mar- 
riage- act. But as the chief ladies who 
concerted it, are already provided with 
huſbands, and are known to be very 
well affected to the government, this 
does not probable. It is more 
likely to be an artifice of the Beautics 
to make their ſuperiority inconteſtible, 
by drawing in the dowdies of the ſex 
to ſuffer by ſuch an injuricus contraſt. 
However this may be, it is very certain, 
that the moſt lovely of the ſex are about 
to employ the whole artillery of their 
charms againſt — and indeed ſrem re- 


folved to thoot us flyin 
caſion it is to be — 


that the prac - 


On this oc- 
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tice of which is now ſo very 
faſhionable, will be entirely laid afide; 
for whoever incruſts herſelf in paint can 
never be allowed to be naked; and it is 
ſurely more elegant for a lady to be co- 
vered even with filk and linen, than to 
be daubed, like an old wall, with plaiſter 
and rough-caft. 

After this account of the ſcheme of 
our modiſh females now in agitation, 
which the reader may depend upon as 
genuine, it only remains to let him know 
how I came by my intelligence. The 
Parliament of Women, lately propoſed, 
is now actually fitting. Upon their firſt 
| after the preliminaries were 
j the whole Houſe naturally re- 
ſolved itſelf into a Committee on the af - 
fairs of Dreſs. The Fig - leaf Bill, the 

purport of which is contained in this 
8 brought in by a noble Coun- 
kel, nd occaſioned ſome warm de- 
bates. Two ladies in particular made 
ſeveral remarkable ſpeeches on this oc- 
caſion: but they were both imagined to 
ſpeak, like our male patriots, more for 
their own private intereſt than for the 
— For one of theſe 
who inſiſted very earneſtly on the 
— ſome ſort of covering, and 
has a very beautiful face, is ſhrewdly 
ſuſpected not to be ſo much above all 
rivalry in the turn and of 
her limbs; and the other, who wes im- 
patient to be undreſſed with all expedi- 
tion, was thought to be too much in- 
fluenced by her known partiality to a 
favourite mole, which now lies out of 
fight. The Bill, however, was paſſed 
by a conſiderable majority, and 18 in- 
tended to be put in force by Midſummer 
Day next enſuing. 5 
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NECTE TRIBUS NODIS TERNOS, AM ANY LI, COLORES? 
NECTE, AMARYLLI, MODO, ET VENERIS, DIC, VINCULA Nr ro, 


DYCITE AB URBE DOMUM, MEA 


n., DUCITE DAPHNIN 


LIMUS UT nic DURESCIT, ET HEC UT CERA LIQUESELT, 


UNO EODEMQUE IGNIT; SIC NOSTRO DAPHNIS AMORE» 


VII II. 


THREE COLOURS WEAVE IN THREE-FOLD KNOTS, AND cu x, 
© IN THREE-FOLD BOND THIS TEXUE-LOVE'S KNOT 1 TIE.“ 
AS THE SAME FIRE MAKES HARD THIS CAKE OF CLAY, 

IN WHICH THIS WAXEN IMAGE MELTS AWAY, 

THUS, GOD OF LOVE, BE MY TRUE SHEPHERD'S BREAST 
SOFT TO MY FLAME, BUT HARD TU ALL THE REST» | 
YE SONGS, SPELLS, PHIL TERS, AMULETS, AND CHARMS 
BRING, QUICKLY BRING MY DAPHNIS TO MY ARMS, 


THE idle ſuperſtitions of the vulgar 
are no where ſo conſpicuous as in 


ing to the pnelt to 


runs to the cunning-man, or croſſes 
be married, 


with — the next day. 

ſhe happens to bring out any thing 
converſation which another perſon was 
about to ſay, ſhe comforts herſelf that 
ſhe ſhall be married firſt; and if ſhe 


tumbles as ſhe is running 


end. | | 

It would puzzle the moſt profound 
antiquary to diſcover what could give 
birch to the ſtrange notions cheriſhed by 
fond n and ſwains. The god of 
Love has more ſuperſtitious votaries, 
and is worſhipped with more unaccount- 
able rites, than any fabulous deity what- 
ever. Nothing, indeed, is ſo whimfical 
as the imagination of a perſon in love. 
The dying ſhepherd carves the name of 


his miſtreſs on the trees, while the fond 
maid knits him a pair of garters with 
an amorous poſey; and both look on 
what they do as a kind of charm to ſe- 
cure the affectĩon of the other. A lover 
will rejoice to give his miſtreſs a bracelet 
or atop-knot;z and the will take 
ure in working him a pair of ruffles. 
they will d as the ſoft bonds 
of lovez but neither would on any ac- 
count run the riſk of cutting love, by 
2 receiving ſuch a preſent as a 
nife or à pair of ſciſſars. To wear 
the pifture of the beloved obje& con- 
ſtantly near the heart, is univerſally ac- 
counted a moſt excellent and never-fail- 
ing preſervative of affeAion : and if, in 
the courſe of their amour, the mittrets 
gives the dear man her hair wove in a 
true lover's knot, or breaks a crooked 
nine- with him, ſhe thinks herſelf 
aſſured of — inviolable fidelity. 
Some few years ago there was 
licly att cnn the other = 
ordinary medicines whoſe wonderful 
qualities are daily related in the latt page 
of our news- papers, a moſt eſſicacious 
Love-powder ; by which a deſpairing 
Jover might crcate affeRion in the boſom 
of the moſt cruel miſtreſs. Lovers have, 
indeed, always been fond of enchant- 
ment. Shakeſpeare has repreſented 
Othello as accuſed of winning his Deſde- 
mona by conjuration and mighty ma- 
« gicz* and Theocritus and Virgil have 
both introduced women into their Pa- 
ſtorals, uſing charms and incantations to 
recover the affections of their ſweethearts. 
In a word, Taliſmans, Genii, Witches, 


Fairies, and all the inſtruments of magic 


and 
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and enchantment, were firſt diſcovered 
by I. vers, and employed in the buſmeſs 
of love. | 

But I never had a thorovgh infight 
into all this amorovs ſorcery, till T re- 
ceived the following letter, which was 
ſent me from the country a day or two 
after Valentine's Day; and I make no 
doubt hut all true lovers moſt religioufly 
performed the previous rites mentioned 


by my correſpondent. | 


DEAR SIR, FEB. 17, 1755s 
you muft know IT am in love with 
a very clever man, a Londoner; 
and as I want to know whether it is my 
fortune to have him, I have tried all the 
tricks I can hear of for that purpoſe. I 
have ſeen him ſeveral times in c 
grounds, with a ſword by his ſide; and 


he was once at the bottom of a tea- cup, 
in a coach and fix with two footmen 


behind it. I got up laſt May morning, 
and went into the Acids to hear the 


Cuckow; and when 1 pulled off my 


left ſhoe, 1 found an Hair in it exactl. 


the ſame colour with his. But 1 in 


never forget what I did laſt Midſummer 


Eve. I and my two ſiſters tried the 
Dumb Cake together: you muſt know, 


two muſt make it, two bake it, two 


break it, and the third put it under each 


of their pillows, (but you muſt not 


ſpeak a word 21 the time) and then you - 
will dream of the man you are to have. 
This we did; and to be ſure I did no- 
thing all night but dream of Mr. Bloſ- 
ſom. The {ame night, exaQly at twelve 
o'clock, I ſfowed Hempſeed in our back 
yard, and faid to myleif—* Hempſced 
I tow, Hempfecd 1 hoe; and he that 
© is my true- love, come after me and 
* mow.* Will you believe me? 1 look- 


ed back, and ſaw him behind me as 


plain as eyes could ſee him. After 
that, I took a clean ſhift, and wetted it, 
and turned it wrong fide out, and hung 
it to the fire upon the back of a chair; 
and very likely my ſweetheart would 
have come and turned it right again, 


(ter 1 heard his ſtep) but I was fright- 


ened, and could not help ſpeaking, 
which broke the charm. TI likewile 
ſtuck up two Midſummer Men, one for 
myſclf, and one for him. Now if his 
had died away, we ſhould never have 
come together: but, I aſſure you, his 


-blowed, and turned to mine, Our 
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maid Bettv tells me, that if I go back- 
wards, without ſpeaking a word, mto 
the garden vpon Midſummer Eve, and 
gather a Roſe, and keep it in a clean 
ſheet of paper, without looking at it, 
till Chriſtmas day, it will be as freſh as 
in June; and if I then ſtick it in my 
boſom, he that is to be my huſband will 
come and take it out. If 1 am not 
married before the time comes about 
again, I will certainly do it: and only 
mind if Mr. Bi:fiom is not the man. 

I hve tried a great many other ſancies, 
and they have all turned out right. 
Whenever I go to lie in a ſtrange bed, 


I alwnystie my garter nine times round 


the bed-poſt, and knit nine knots in it, 
and ſay to myſeiſ——* This knot I knit, 
© this knot I tie, To ſee my love as he 


© goes by, In his apparel and array, 
As he walks in every day. I did ſo 


laſt holidays at my uncle's; and to be 
ſure I ſaw Mr. B 


tains, and tuck up the clcaths at mv 
bed's feet. Cuuſin Debby was married 
a little while ago, and the ſent me a piece 


of Bride - cake to put under my pillow ;_ 
cught 
we were going to be married together, 


and I had the ſweeteſt dream—T 
T have, many is the time, taken 


. _ 
pains to pare an Apple Whole, and af- 


terwards flung the over my head; 
aud it always falls in the ſhape of the 
frft letter of his Sirname or Chriſtian 


name. I am fare Mr. Bloſſom loves 


me, 1 ſtuck two of the Kernels 
upon my forehead, while I thought u 
— and the lubberly ſquire — — 
wants me to have: Mr. Bloſſom's Ker- 
nel ſtuck on, but the other dropped off 
direbtly. | 

Laſt Friday, Mr. Town, was Valen- 
tine's Day; and I'll tell you what I did 
the night before. I got five Bay- leaves, 
and pinned four of them to the four 
corners of my pillow, and the fifth to 
the middle; and then, if I dreamt of 


my ſweetheart, Betty ſaid we ſhould be 


married before the year was out. But 


to make it more ſure, I boiled an Egg 


hard, and took out the yolk, and filled 
it up with ſalt ; and when I went to bed, 
eat it ſhell and all, without ſpeaking or 
drink ing after it. We alſo wrote our 
lovers names upon bits of paper, and 
rolled them up in clay, and put them 
into water; and the that role up 
was to be our Valentine. Would you 
think it? Mr. Bloſſom was my man + 
and 1 lay a- bed and ſlut my eyes all the 

morning, 


om draw my cur- 
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Morning, till he came to our houſe; have tried them, and they have all hap- 
for I would not have ſcen another man true: and I am ſure my own faſter 
before him for all the world. „ who died juſt before Chriſtmas, 
Dear Mr. Town, * know any 
ortune by, do 


other ways to try our mer Eve to fee all were to die that 
but wd wan. end | =. My mam- year in our pariſh; and the ſaw her os 
ma laughs at us, and ſays there is no- apparition. Your humble , 
thing in them; but I am ſure there is, ARABELLA WHIMSEY. 
ber Seal miles it our beaeling {chool ® iy a | 
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now TRIS 1 WORSHIPPFUL SOCIETY. 
SHAEESPEALED. 


. © on a roar.” But as wit and humour 
do not always fall to the ſhare of thoſe 
who aim at ſhining in converſation, our 
jokers and witlings have wiſely deviſed 
ſeveral mechanical ways of gaining that 
end. I know one who is thought a 


ria * v 
title night, as ſoon as the clock ſtrikes twelve, 
and he begins to crow like a cock : another 

lite is is accounted a man of zmmenſe bamour, 

rent for entertaining his friends with a bur- 
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| veral wits may be met with in di quar= 
methods now in vogue, by which a {et ters of the town; and it is but a week 
of acquaintance endeavour to amuſe ago fince I was invited to paſs the even- 
each other. The reader will here meet ing with a ſociety, which, after a diſ- 
with ſome extraordinary inventions play of their ſæveral talents, I found to 
— * and when he has fixed conſiſt of a Dog, a Cat, a Monkey, an 

his choice, may try to introduce himſelf Afs, and a couple of Dancing Bears. 
into that company he likes beſt, I cannot help looking with ſome ve- 
There is a great demand for wit and neration on the wit exerted in ſocieties 
humour in ſome parts of this metropolis. of this ſort, ſince it has the extraordi- 
Among many he is reckoned the Beſt 
Company, who can enliven his conver- 
ſation with ſtrokes of faceti-uſneſs, and 
(in Shakeſpeare's words) * fet the table 


in the church- lai Midfaum- 
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WOULD YOU, LIEE CATILINE'S, AN ARMY CHUSE, 


N® LVM. THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 2755. 


—— ar unc, ADVLTER, ante, QUIQUE ALIENUM t GRANDE 


CONFLAVERAT, QUO FLACITIUM AUT FACINUS aSeDINMERET; PRETEREA, 


OMNES UNDIQUEA PARRLICIDE, SACRILEGI, convert JUDICITL, AUT PRO 
FACTIS JUDICIUN TIMENTES ; AD HOC, Wos MANUS ATQUE LINGUA ven- 


Juno ET SANGUINE CIVILI ALEBAT; POSTRAEMO, OMNES, Wes FLAGITIUM, 


| ©GESTAS, CONSCIUS ANIMUS EXAGITABAT. 
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the fields of their huſbandmen, or to 
Fetch our ſoldiers, as the Romans took 
their Dictator, from the plough. It is well 
known, that every county can inpply 
us with numerous recruits, if we were 
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may call Toon 


uires. We might foon levy a very 
numerous army, were we to inliſt into 
it every vagrant about town, who, not 


having any lawful calling, from thenee 
upon himſelf the title of Gentle- . 


7 


man, and adds an E,. to his name. 
2 corps might be formed from 
e 


nts at the Inns of Court, who, 
under the pretence of fol _— law, 


receive as 4 
nothing at all. With theſe the — 
tribes of play - houſe and coffee · houſe 
Critics, and that collective body of them 
— 2 may be allowed to 
2 though no great exploits can 
be expeRed from theſe Jawalids, yet (as 
they are of no other uſe whatever) they 


e. rades, or 


i 


f 
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at leaſt ſerve in the army, like Fal- 
2 as food for poder. 
But a very formidable troop might be 
ſed of that part of them diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Bloods, The 
fury of their aſſaults on drawers and 
watchmen, and the fpirit diſplayed in 
ſtorming a bagnio, would be of infinite 
ſervice in the field of battle. But T 
would recommend it to the general-to 


| have them ftrily diſciplined ; leſt they 


ſhould ſhoot ſome of their own com- 
ps run away, merely for 


quietly in their ſcabbards, 
ſhould be obliged to draw them in the 


ſervice of his Majeſty. What mi 
not expect from theſe furious 
canfirs, if, inſtead of cutting one an- 
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The laſt propoſal which I have to 
make on this ſubjeR, is to take the whole 
bady of Free-thinkers into the ſervice. 
For this purpoſe I would impreſs all the 


lain to the regiment. One of the 


But 

of ſociety, are none ſo 

rr 1 

therefore think, that their time would 
in handling a 
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GALLINA CECINIT! | | Tzu. 


WHAT VNLVCEY PRODICTIES HAVE BEPALLEN Vs! A $TRANGE BLACE DOC 


CAME INTO THE not! A SNAES FELL FROM THE TILES THROUGH THE 
$XY-LIGAT! AN YEN CROWED. 


MR. VILLAGE TQ ME. TOWN. 


DEAR COUSIN MARCH 3, 1755. 
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— > * woman, who 
I have been lately 
Dreams; and hope you will not be diſ- nm. 
pleaſed at an account of portents and cnn 
prognoſtics full as extravagant, though me, 
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Tramp, in his thirteenth Club. 
Cont a A an a Slam againſt 
their oi C „and ſcore 4 
lingle Game towards the Rubbers. 
Since, therefore, this icience is at- 
tended with ſo much diicultx, the ne- 
of a School for Whiſt is very 
evident: and if the plan. of education, 
above propoſed, was put into execution, 
I will vencure to pronounce, that young 
ladies, who can now ſcarce be truſted 
at ane game One and 


Bone-Ace, or Beat the Knawve out of i 


Doors with the maid ſervants, would be 
_ quautied at twelve years old to make one 


2: any card-table in town and would even 
excei their mammas, who have not had 


the lam advantage of education. Many 
an huſb ind, many a parent, I am 
ſure, have had reaſon to lament, that 

their wives and ters have not had 
the happine's of fo exrly an inſtruction 
in this branch of female knowledge; 


133 
__ Sos hae. 
img- s will be fet up, where 
tnles crap be tau A 
all kinds of C wark. How many. 
ladies, for want of ſuch a ſchool, are 
at preſent ſhut out ſrom the beſt com- 
.. becauſe they know no more of 
game than what is called White- 


— 1 go bs hea = 


be enabled ina v bo play's 
rubber at the moſt routs and 
aſſemblies. 3 - 4 vy 
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COPLUM IPSUM PETIMNUS STULTITIA.— Hon. 


run neav'n WE COVET BY PREPOSTEROVUS RULES, 
AND FORM T*OURSELYES A PARADISE OF FoO0L 8. 


T is obſerved by the French, that a 
Cui, a Prieft, and an old Woman, 
are lutficient to conſtitute a religious fect 
in England. S0 univerſally, it ſeems, 
are learning and genius diffuſed through 
this ifland, that the lowcit plebeians are 
deep caſuiſts in matters of taith as well 
as polices; and fo many and wonderful 
are the new lights continually break. 
in upon us, that we daily 22 
diſcoveries, and ſtrik c out unbeaten paths 
to future happineſs. The above obſer- 
vation of or neighbours is in truth ra- 
ther too full: to: a prieft is fo far from 
neceſſary, that a new {ſpecies of duc- 
trine would be betier received our 
old women, and other well diſpoſed good 
people, from a layman. The moſt ex- 
 rraordinary tenets of religion are very 
ſucceſsfully propagated under the ſanc- 
tion of the leathern apron, inſtead of 
the caſſock: every corner of the town 
has a barber, maſon, bricklayer, or ſome 


other handicraft teacher; and there are 


almoſt as many lebte in this metropolis, 
as there are pariſh-churches. 

A ro the Oid Women, ſince the paſ- 
Bons of females ale fironges in youth, 


and 
thoſe of the other ſex, — 1 — in 
— any. piinc religion 
eſſed on them Lek particular earneſt» 
— and vehemence, is not won - 
derful. 
demeanor in the decline of life, to make 
amends for that unbounded looſe given 
to their paſſions in their younger years. 
'T he fame violence, however, common- 
ly ACCOMPanies | them in religion, as 
former vactur cd them in their pleaſures; 
and their 2a! entirely eats up their cha- 
rity. They look with a — 
kind 400 on all who are ftill 
ed in worldly unde takings, * carry 
« praver books in their * and 
piouſſy damu all their relations and * 
quaintance with texts of Scripture. 
know au old gent!:wowan of this *. 
who has fermed herlelf as a of 
ſtaid behaviour; and values herſclf for 
having given up at three!core the vanities 
of ſixtzen. She denounces heavy Jjudg- 
ments on al! Tr -quenters of pu 
verhons, and torebodes 2 worſt i on 
ſequences from every pai 
I have known her 1 
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ed out of his i - himſelf 
and unhappy family at laſt lectured into 
the — W bu do theſe vile 

pocrites turn a convert's head to 
2 his foul; 


ineſs in this world, under pretence 
— it to bim eternally in the 
next. r 


an holy kiſs, and obtained his miſ- 
treſs by appearing in every a 
thorowgh 4vore. But alas! the good 
could never be led on 


to comply with religious ordinances, or 


moſt of the pion 
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alſo, for their arti lar end 7 5 
— wh. ge They avail them- 
Ives of 4 mock converſion to redeem 
their loft characters; and, like criminals 
at Rome, make the church a ſanfluary 
for villamy. By this artifice they re- 


' , commend theniſelves to the charity of 


often inſtnuate themſelves as ſervants 


| into Methodift families. 


Le Sage, with his uſual humour, re- 
preſents Gil Blas as wonderfully charm- 
ed with the feeming ſanflity of Am- 
broſe de Lamela, when he took him into 
his ſervice; and Gil Blas is even not of- 
fended at his remifſneſs the very firſt 
night, when his new ſervant tells him, 
that it was owing to his attending his de- 
votions: but it ſoon appears, that this ſly 
valet had been employed in concerting 
the robbery of his maſter. A due at- 
tention to religion is ſo rare a quality in 
all ranks of people; that I am far from 
blaming it in ſervants: but when I ſee 
their religion ſhewing itſelf in lazineſs, 
and obferve them neglecting their com - 
mon buſineſs under the pretext of per- 
forming acts of ſupererogation, I am apt 
to queſtion their tmcerity, and to take 
every ſervant of that kind for a mere St. 
Ambroſe. An old Moravian aunt of 
mine, of whom 1 have formerly made 
| mention, would never have any 
ſervants, who did not belong to the ſo- 
ciety of the United Brethren. But fo 
little did the good lady's endeavours te 
preſerve virtue and a ſpirit of devotion 
in her houſe ſucceed, that the generality 
of the men fell into evil courſes, and 
s ſiſterhood left the fa- 
mily with hig bellies. 

I would not be thought to deny my 
fellow- ſubjects full liberty oſ conſcience; 
and all the benefits of the Toleration- 
act; yet I cannot help regarding theſe 
weak, if not ill- meant divifons from the 
eſtabliſhed church, as a dangerous kind 
of Free-rhinking; not ſo ſhocking in- 
deed, as the impious avowal of atheiſm 
ns infidelity, but often attended with 

lame bad con . A religion, 
. is 
almoſt as bad as no religion at all; and 
what is worſt, the unhappy errors of 
Sion in the world to the ſcoffs of un- 
believers. Shallow withngsenereiſe their 
little ralents for ridicule on matters of 
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thukaſm. The abſurdities of the ſeta- het 
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notions, and produce many other ey hericif v 
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3 8 quely in fear 
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mild diſcipline, with v 
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: * 


þ 
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WHAT FEMALE, THOYGH To PAPAL MODES THEY R 
WOULD BROOK THE LIFE AND MANNERS OF A Nun? | 
n | " IMtix 


* 
| AVING informed my of Religir::, and which was unexpe&- 
He edly occationed by à motion that 
liament is now fitting, I ſhall pro— made by Miſs Grave - ara. Thus Com- 
reed to lay before them the fubſtance of mittee had Jong been looked upon as 
a debate that happened in the Committee uſeleſs, but for _ take continued 
2 | 10 
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to meet, though it was adjourved im- Aſſembly 7 is not without them. 
' medintely: but one day there being more I am apt to fuſp:R, that this heterodoy 
members preſent than vfunl, the Chair- 'introdQion of the Croſs into the fenrale 
as no ſooner in che chair, dreſs lind an higher original than the 
n the lady abovementioned addreſſed 2 =" Anne, whaſe :fﬀe&ion 
thi following ſpecth, ' for the Church was very well known, 
* | It ſeems rather to have tute imported 
among us, together with the Jetuits, by 
rhe Pop m conſorts of the firlt br ſecond 
Charles ; or perhaps the ladies firft Wore 
it in com plaffance to the Engliſh F. 
Joan, Queen Mary. Tai wich 
certain, chat at the ſame time dur piu 
reformer, Queen Elizabeth, expetfed the 
Croſs from dur altars, ſhe cffe&ually tt- 


&* >, il | 


others had alteady adopted th 


rk been made on the 
'Drefs of the ſex. Conſtant ps the men 
Have ſtiled,vs to the love of change, little 
have they imagined, that Popery was yon all may remember, that the Church 
zahly the objeRt to which every in- of Rome herſelf has been ftiled the 
: Scorlet, or, as. ſome render it, the Pur- 

ple Whare, 
2 Queen was woo the thyans, & was the — But to prove indiſputably our mani- 


a flaming Cxos s. fame faſhion 
has been tranimined io the preſent times. 
What, Madam, is this but downright 

Popery? In the Catholic countries they prey [iT 
are contented * with erefting Crucifixes his Holin 


SC” SS -  » 


profane, the court, the piay-hoyſe-- principles, I myſelf ſhould be induced 
Lav yn png, $f to think, that to thoſe in ſuch grave at- 


Upon her breaſt a ſparkling Croſs ſhe wore, 
Waich Jews might Kiis, and Infidels adore. | 
FVV Rarg or 1 Lock, 
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well as Black; and as the Englih are 


remarkable for improving on their 

— we ſhall not then be ſurpriſed 

at che variety of colours that appear 
us. | 

| of the 

have their 

t ayer of 

my d if it is fo, 

leck be at all 

Ro 

15 een 

deſire rellect, how 

faſhion to ſhine 

with -n I believe 

pf being pery ; Hince do 

What has now been ſaid will indace 


nESOLYPD, - 
That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that, in order to the 


RESOLVED, : | 
eyery one thall be obliged 19 
practiſe the auſterities of the feQ they 
imitate; fo that, for example, the Car- 
if; ſhall be compelled to lead à fingle 
life, and the Capuchins to go bare-fout. 


LASTLY, | 
Tt is recommended that, as a farther 
ſanQion to the bill propoſed, every of- 


many of the ſex very 


at the ſame time 
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fender, who ſhall be deemed incorrigi- 
ble, ſhall_ be baniſhed from all route, 
and tranſported to her country. ſeat for 
ſeven winters. | 


This motion was ſeconded 
by Lady Mend'em ; who urged in it's 
ſupport, that to her certain knowledg 


- 
- 


bled at one another's and parti. 
cularly on the Sabbath, where Maſs 
Books were actually laid before them, 
and the warmeſt adoration paid to ſorns 
ſmall pictures, or painted images, which, 
os Ot bd Gm hong NE. 
anle xt ey pos, weak. hy WHY 
de faund, on 2 computation, 
to exceed thoſe that were formerly made 
at the tomb of Thomas à Becket. She 
if they ſupped at all, ĩt was only on Fisx. 
the queſtion was Lady Smart, one of 
the repreſentatives for Groſvenor Square; 
vo r 

being a prejudiced perſon, her ens 
mies not denying that ſhe had charms, 
which could almoſt ſanQify error itſelf, 
—_— he ſaid, could ſuſpeRt the ſer 
of inclining to + ,-— bor obſerved 
the averhon they all diſcovered to a ſingle 
life. The uſes of the obnoxious gar- 


ments were allowed to be many; the 
names at leaſt were innocent: and the 


ties preſent ; but they being few, their 
objections were over-ruled, and 
tion was carried. The next day the 
Houſe, on receiving the Report, after 
ſome debate agreed to the Reſolutions, 
and a Bill was ordered to be 

and brought in accordin; ly. 
were of opinion, 
Nem. Con. that, if the FiG6-Lear Bill 
took place, theſe reſtrittions would be 
quite needleſs. 


THE coxxoisszux. 
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ET NATE nnen, ET QUI a pag AB 11118. 


Viee. Io 
"Kg | 


FROM A LONG LINE.OF GRANDAMS DaAws *. oon „ 
AND COUNTS us GABAT GAEAT GRANDSIREES FROM TRE T1.00P. a 


vo MR. TOWN. 


„ 


un, | CANSREIDGE, APRIL 4. 
F you are a true ſportſman, and have 
48 honour of the Turf at heart, you 


muſt have 2 


cern a late account in th 


— © * 
market as f 
the memory : 1 

death of a fallion of fuch « 

is a — — 
in e king lom; nor does fuch 


an ac- 

> watt with it the tea conſolation; 6; 
| nce it is not the faſhion to ous 1 
* 8 as well as men, id 


ench other. 
en grey -h 
and maccaws, hve bren ho- 
with monuments and hs. 


Bur a race-horſe as much ſurpaſſes theſe 
inſignificant animals, as White Noſe 
was fi to a pack-horſe: and 1 
cannot but.think, that an m_ m_ 
A mſcription drawn by ieurs 
Heber and Pond) ſhould be creed near 
Devil's Ditch or Choak Jade on New- 
market Heath, in honour to his me- 
mory. With what aſtoniſhment might 
we then read of his powwerful deep rate, 
which all the horſes that ran againſt 


| him were u. roher? 3 


ture ſhould we then _— te 
victories in the fie!d, {more — 
than theſe of the Duke of = 
hy which he won Tewkeſbury, won 
Chipping-Norton, wow Lincoln, wox 
York, ? But, above all, we e lhouid 
admire the noble Blood which flowed 
in his veins, and with reverence con- 
template the illuſtrious names of his 
great, great, great grandũres and 


grandams. There is not "the leaſt flaw 


m che Blood of White Noſe's tami- 
ly; and 1s epitaph might gonclude, 


in imitation of that famous ane 
Du of Newtaftle's monument, 


amopg the family of 'a "Spaniſh 
W 5 Poliſh event er —— 


derive 
from pi pving umſelf the Nth Sea 


to Ca alla. ler or CaraQtacus throu 


© Lo, Nepos AQUILON1s vieh Cxxx. 

« fecuindas tulit xv. tervias tulit 

* xxxvii.—Altera,—HIRPINUS, Nepos 

© AQuaLON1s wicit cxiv. ſecundas tu- 

© [it Ii. tertias tulit xxxvi. 

© Hague ipſum bir HAIR um, 4 

1 2 cjus Avum AqQuiLoxtn.' I 
could with that the ſame honours were 

paid to our horſes: I would at leaft pro- 


that the names, pedigrees, and a 
iſt of the plates won by wit 


y victorious 
horſes, ſhouid be inſcribed on the poſts 
of all courſes where they have made 
themielves famous. Theſe memorials 
might ſerve to the renown of 
our racers, and would furniſn 
with a more compleat biſtory of the Turf 
than the Sportſman's Calendar. 

You 1 undoubiedly obſerve, Mr. 
Town, that in the extract concerning 


horſes, 
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horſes, with which 1 Ss 
yen from Lypſius, a man is alſo men- 
tioned; che account of whom would, if 

ized, run in the following terms: 
In the middle of the monument ſtood 
© 2 man with a whip in his right-hand, 
and a feed of corn in his left. Hence 
it appears, that the Romans intended to 
do honour to the charioteer as well as 


the horſes; and it is a pity that we do 


not a ſo imitate them in this particular, 
and pay equal refpett to our 2 
The chariot-race was not more cele- 
brated among the ancients, than the 
horſe-race is at preſent ; and the Circus 
at Rome never drew ſo noble 
an aſſembly as the modern Courſe. Nor 
do I ſee any reafon why Theron ſhould 
be more applauded for carrying off the 
prize at Elis or Piſa, than Tom Marſhal 
for winning the plate at York or New- 
market. The 
indeed, compoſed of the Princes 
and perſons of the firſt rank, whoprided 
them ſel ves on their dexterity on manag- 
ing the reins, and driving their own 
chariots. In this they have bern 1mi- 
tated by ſeveral of our modern gentry, 
who value themſelves on being excellent 
coachmen : and it is with infinite plea- 
ſure that I have lately obſerved perſons 
of faſhion at all races affe& the dreſs and 
manners of grooms. And as gentle- 
men, like the ancient charioteers, begin 
to enter the race themſelves, and ride 
— 1  — I — 
we i | among 
the firlt of our nobility. | | 
That. the encomiums of the horſe 
mould fo frequently be on, 
without entering into the praiſes of the 
Jockey, is indeed ſomething wonder ful; 
when we conſider how much the beat is 
and fleetneſs of Victorious or Driver 
would be of no uſe without the ſkill and 
— — Large ſums have 
been by an horſe running, acci- 
dentally without doubt, on the wrong 
ſide of the poſt; and we Knowing Ones, 


Mr. Town, have frequently ſeen | 
dexterity and — a in 


contriving that one of the beſt horſes in 
the field ſhould be diſtanced. The 
Jockey has, indeed, fo great a ſhare in 
the ſucceſs of the race, that every man 
who hs ever betted ſive pounds is ac- 
qua in ed with his conſequence; and does 
not want to be told, that the victory de- 


joteers of old were, 


© a ſpecial poltboy or Jockey. 
8 
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pends at leaſt as often on the rider as 
the horſe, | 


knows, that as much art is required in 
bringing up a Jockey, as the beaſt he is 
to ride. In every the ſame care 
muſt be had to keep him in wind; and 
he muſt be in like manner dicted, put 
in ſweats, and exerciſed, to bring him 
down to a proper weight. Much de- 
pends upon the ſize of the man as well 
as horſe: for a rider of the ſame dimen=- 
ſions with a grenadier would no more be 
fit to come upon the Turf as a Joc 
than an aukward thing taken out of 
ſhafts of a dray could ever appear at the 
ſtarting- poſt as a race-horſe. This is 
obvious to one; and I could not 
. at what my landlord at the 
ite Bear ſaid the other day to a little 
fellow-commoner of St. John's, {who 
would fain be thought a Knowing One 
by way of complime t My worthy 
< maſter,” ſaid the landlord, * it is 2 
thouſand pities you ſhould be a govnſ- 
man, when you would have made fuck 


chiet inducement to write to you 
at preſent, Mr. Town, was to defire 
the 


you to uſe your endeavours to bring 
9 
he beſtrides; and to beg, that you would 
— 
— INN breed. In 
order to this I would humbly propoſe, 
that a ſtud for the Jockey ſhould be in- 
mediatcly built near the ſtables at New- 
market; that their g ies ſhould 
be duly regiſtered ; that the breed ſhould 
be croſſed as occaſion might require, and 
yy gr — — vp — 
wei intermarry with 
fuli filters of thoſe who had won 


plates; and, in a word, the fame me- 


was univerſally put in execution, but we 
ſhould excel ail other nations ĩn our korſe- 


men, as we already do in our horſes. 


. 
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TO RIDE THIS SEASOKXK. 


A* able Jocxt v, fit to ſtart for 
Match, Sweep ſtakes, or King's 
Piate; well fized; can mount ve 
Stone, or ſtrip to a feather; is ſound 
Wind and Limb, and free from Ble- 
miſhes. He was got by Yorkſhire Tom, 
owt of a full fitter to Deptford Nan: his 
Dam was got by the noted Mutchim 
Tims; his Grandam was the German 
Princeſs; and his Great Grandam was 
daughter to Flanders Moll. His Sire 
wan the King s Plate at York and Ham- 
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CANES LEGATOS MTISERE 


VT $£3E ERIPERENT HOMINUM CONTUMEL 


NnOUNDS, POINTERS, MASTIFFS, LAP-DOGS SUE FOR HELP, 
WITH MANY A DOLEFUL HOWL, AND PITEOUS YELP. 


ETURNING the other night 
from the coſtee - houſe, where 1 had 
Juit been reading the Votes, I found 


myſelf on a ſudden oppreſſed by a drow- 


fineſs, that ſeemed to promue me as 
found a repoſe in my great chair, as 

y dog already en) by the fire- ſide. 
I willingly indulged it; and had hardly 
cloſed my eyes, before I fell into the 
following dream. | 

Methought the door of my room on 
a ſudden flew open, and admitted a great 
variety of Dogs of all forts and fizes, 
from the maſtitf ro the lap-dog. I was 
turpriſed at this appearance; but my 
amarement was much encreaſcd, when 
Idar a large Grey-hound advanci 
towards me, and heard him thus 
me in an human voice. 

* You cannot, Sir, be ignerant of 
© the panic that prevails among all our 
+ ſpecies, on account of a ſcheme now 
on foot for our deftruftion. That 
© ſlaughter, which was formerly made 
among the wolves of this land, and iu 
© which our anceſtors bore fo large a 
© ſhare, is now going to be revived 
© among us. I, for my own part, have 
no hopes of eſcaping, as you will eaſi- 
ly judge when you hear my caſe. My 
«* maſter owes his ſuabſiſtence to his la- 
© bour, and wick his wages can juſt 
maintain me and his three children. 
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o 
ou 
« 
4 
* 
« 
© pleaſore to myſeif. I am his conſtant 
o 
4 
o 


* A BU had been brought into Parliament for !:1irg a Tas upon Dogs, 


bleton, the Lady's | 
at Nottingham, the Give-and- Take at 
Lincoln, and the Sweep-ſtakes >: New- 
market. His Grandfire beat Dick Ro- 
gers at Epſom, and Burford, and Pa- 
trick M'Cvtt'em over the Curragh of 
K 1dare. His Great Grandfire, and 
Great Great Grandſire, rode for King 
Charles the Second: and fo noble is the 
Blood which flows in this Jockey's 
Veins, that none of his n | 


Puzvi. 


In return, I now and then a ford him 
comfortable meal, by killing him a 
rahhit in the ſquire's warren, or pick - 
ing up an hare, on a Sunday morn- 
ing. The other ſervices I render him, 
are of equal importance to him, and 


companion to the field in the morning, 
and hack again at night: he knows 
that his cloaths and 1 
in my keeping; and he is ture to 
rouzed on —— alarm, when 
I am in the houſe. | 

© It is with horror J refle& on the 
numbers of my relations who will 
fing their laſt, and againſt whom 
this law ſeems, indeed, to be levcilcd. 
Is it rot enough chat our merits are 
negieCicd, and thought in ferĩor to thoſe 
cf a ttyw-footed race. who inhabit a 
ſpacious kennel in ihe ſquire's yard, 
ard vrho are as many hours in killing 
an have as we are minutes? Yet they 
are kept by the great. attended by the 
noble, and every day treated with 
horſe-ficfh ; while I live among the 
poor, am tiucatened by the zich, and 
now ably ſhall be dcit ü 
oe. * 
I cannot deny but that the favour 
© of the ladies is frequerily extended to 
© a {majl and degenerate race; who, 
though they bear our name, may very 


properly 


apprize the public of the hazard they 

run, by coming to an open 
22 in ſuch a caſe, the Maſ- 
© tiffs and the Bull- dogs are determined 
| © to join their forces, and will fell their 
© lives at the deareſt rate. 


c 

F : 

« —_— ips that we 
© already labour under. I 
© have 

o 

* by this ich: 

At the ſame time, 

* 

c 

4 


© have taken, and the blows I have ſuf- 
0 to me in the art I pro- 
« feſs, would have been thus 
© Having loſt the beſt of maſters by an 
© accident from his which I can 
+ ſcarce ever think of without an how], 
© I have now, like my friend Smoker, 
© the misfortune to live with a poor 
© man. A misfortune 1 muſt call it; 


© ſince, alas! he will not be able to ſave 


© me from the halter, by paying m 
© ranſom. He too, I am afraid, wi 
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_ © this every oy practiſed among Yo 


requited. ; 


I #7 


© has been frequently reproached ? What 
5 we, together with the Spaniels, 
© have been accuſed, I do not ſay wrong- 
© fully, of crouching to our enemies, and 
© licking the hand that beats us? Is not 


<ſpecies?. And is it not counte | 
© by the greateſt examples? In fawning 


and flattering we are by no means fin- 


© gular; and crouching and cringing 
© are not confined to the hrute ſpecies. * 
I very heartily ſecond the of 
© my friend; and I doubt not but the 
© arguments will uſe in our behalf 
© will be able to divert the ftorm that 


© threatens us. This you may be aſ- 


© ſured of, that if my life is ſpared 


© through your means, it ſhall be de- 


© voted to your ſervice; and you ſhall 
© ſup, as often as you pleaſe, on a brace 


1 of birds. 


This ſpeech was attended with a bark 
of applauſe; and I was next accoſted by 
a Lap-dog, who, after dolefully ſhaking 
his ears, began the following harangue. 
Though I am aware that many of 


my ſpecies will remain unhurt by this 


© ſcheme deviſed for our deftruction, 
yet I have on my own account g 

© reaſon to be alarmed. 1 was born, 
indeed, in a noble family in St. 
© James's Square, but unfurtunateiy 


© was, within theſe three months, re- 


© figned over to ſent miſtreſs, an 
© old maid, who 282 through her 
© whole life as frugal of her money as 
© her favours. - She is, indeed, fo very 
© ſaving, that I have more than once 
© been beat for lapping up her breakfaſt 


cream; and it was but laſt week that 


© I was 
* a ſheep's heart, for which the | 
© been to market herſelf. Such a miſ- 
© treſs will undoubtedly ſacrifice me to 
this cruel tax; and though you may 
perhaps imagine, that the loſs of li 
in theſe circumſtances is not much to 
© be regretted, yet death is a terrible 
© remudy, and a living dag is better 
© than 6 3 — 
©* ſpecies muſt periſh, f. a regar 
E be had to national 4. and 
© the ſtorm ſhould firſt fall on thoſe fo- 


© reign 
© of their noſes, are to be of 
= 


corrected for devourin 


OS. 


ment is now ſitting, (if you, Sir, 
* would but draw up a petition in our 
favour) us the other ſex have taken 
nccefſary precautions for the preſerva- 
tion of the Game, the ladies would in 
their turn bring in a bill for the pre- 
{ſervation of Lap dogs." 

Various were the arguments that 
many others uſed in their own behaif. 
The Maitiff infited on the protection 
he afforded us, and the terror he ſtruck 
imo thieves and houſe breakers. King 
Charles's black favourites came fawn- 
ing upon me, and hoped that their brecd 
might be preſcrved in deference to the 
talte of ſo wity a monarch. I could 
not help ſwiling at the argument made 


« M „„ „„ 
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uſe of by a Bull-dog from Norfolk ; 
who declared, that he was ſo inftru- 
mental to the mirth of the country, that 
he firmly helieved they would never part 
with him: but begged at the fame time, 
that, if ſentence mult paſs, it might be 
changed into baniſhment, and that Spain 
(where Bull-feaſts are held in fo much 
honour) m:ght be the place of his tranſ- 
portation. 

The eloquence and geſture of my 
four · footed viſiters had ſuch an influence 
over me, that I was juſt going to anſwer 
them in the manner they could with ; 
when my own Dog on a ſudden jumped 
into my lap, and rouzed me from my 
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NTC TAMEFN INDIGNUM EST, QUOD VOBIS CURA PLACENDI, | 
CUM COMPTUS HABEANT SECULA NOSTRA VIROS., Ovi. 


BLAME NOT THE PELLES, SINCE MODERN TIMES CAN SHEW, 
THAT APE OF FEMALE FOPPERY, CALL'D A BEAU. 


TO MR. TOWN, 
STR, | 
S no one has a greater reſpeR for 
the fair ſex than myſelt, I was 
highly pleaſed with a letter inſerted ſome 
time ago in your paper, ridiculing the 
deteſtable uſe of paint among the ladies. 


This practice is, indeed, too general; 


and for my part, when I meet a bloom- 
ing — face in town, I no 
more take it for the real face belonging 
to the lady, than Iimagine Queen Anne's 
portrait delinc ated on a ſign poſt to be 
ber Majeſty's flet and blood. 

But this fathion is nor confined tothe 
tadizs. 1 am aſhamed to tell yon, that 
we aie indebted to Spanih Wool for 


many of our maſculine ruddy com- 


piexions. A pretty fellow Jacquers his 
pale face with as many varniſhes as a 
fine lady; and it is well known, that 
late hours at the card- table, amuſements 
at Haddock's, immoderate draughts of 
Champagne, and fleeping all night upon 
2 bulk, will rip the moſt healthy com- 
plexion of it's roles. Therefore, 10 
ri pair the loſs, they are obliged to ſub- 
Hitute the urwholeſome diſguiſe of art 
tr the native hut of a vigorous conſti- 
tutꝛon. 


I muſt leave it to you, Mr. Town, or 


2 ingenious correſpondent, to en- 


urge upon this ſubject; and will only 
juſt appeal to the ladies, whether a ſmooth 


fair face is a proper recommendation of 
a man to their favourz and whether 
they do not — thoſe of the other 
ſex as a contemptible ſort of rivals, who 
aſpire to be charming and pret- 
ty? As many females. are alſo con- 
ſcious that they themſelves endeavour 
to conceal by art the defects of nature, 
they are apt to ſuſpect thoſe of our ſex, 
who are ſo very ſolicitous to ſet off their 
1090 and, indeed, I fear it wil! be 
ound, upon examination, that moſt of 
our pretty fellows, who lay on Carmine, 

are painting a rotten poſt. 

I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 

W. MaNLY. 


Many of my readers will, I dare ſay, 
be hardly perſuaded that this cuſtom 
could have ever prevailed as a branch ot 
male foppery: but it is too notorious, 
that our fine gentlemen, in ſeveral other 
inſtances behdes the article of paint, 
affect the ſoftneſs and delicacy of the 
fair ſex. The male beauty has his 
waſhes, and coſmetics; and 
takes as much pains to ſet a gloſs on 
his complexion, as the footman in ja- 
panning his ſhoes. He has his dreſſing- 
room, and (which is ſtill more ridi - 
culous) his Toilet too; at — ro 
as many hours repairing his 
countenance, as a decayed toaſt drefſing 
for a birth-night. I had-once an op- 

portunity 
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partunity of taking a ſurvey of one of 
theſe Mate Toile and, as ſuch a cu- 
ty may per ove entertaini 
— . I Hall here give a 42 
ſcription of it. 

Having occaſion one ing to wait 
on a Very Pretty Fellow, I was defired 
by the walet de chambre to walk into 
the dreſſing · room, as his maſter was not 
ſtirring. I was accordingly ſhewn into 
a neat little chamber, round with 
Indian paper, and with ſeveral 
little images of Pagods and Bramins, 
and veſſels of Chelſea China, in which 
were ſet various - coloured ſprigs of arti- 
ficial flowers. But the Toilet mot ex- 
cited my admiration; where I found 
every thing was intended to be 
able to the Chineſe taſte. A looking- 
— in a whimſical frame of 
Chi aling, ſtood u a Ja 
table, 1 2 2 
of the fineſt chints. I could not but 
obſerve a number of boxes of different 
= 
ay arly diſpoſed, on the table. I 
had the ws. Ar >. to examine the con- 
tents of ſ:veral: in one I found lip- 
ſalve, in another a roll of a5 and 


in another the ladies black fticking plaiſ- 


ter; but the laſt which I opened very 
much ſurpriſed me, as I ſaw nothing in 
it but a number of little pills. I lice- 


if gentlemen of ſuch a lady like gene- 
on have a natural te to the 

refinements and foftneſſes of fem 

Theſe tender dear creatures are ge! 

ly bred up immediately under 


wings 
of their mammas, and fcarce fed with 
any thing lefs innocent than her milk. 
They are never permitted to ſtudy, -lett 
it ſhould hurt their eyes, and make their 
heads ache; nor ſuffered to uſe any exer · 


and 
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ciſes like other boys, leſt a fine hand 
ſhould be ſpoiled by being uſed too 
roughly. While other lads are flogged 
into the five declenſions, and at lengta 
laſhed through a whole ſchool, theſe 
pretty maſters are kept at home to im- 
prove in whipt-ſyliabubs, paſtry, and 
Face-painting. In conſequence of which, 
when other young feliows begin to ap- 
pear like men, theſe dainty creatures 
come into the world with all the accom - 
pliſhments of a lady's woman. | 
But if the common foibles of the fe- 
male world are ridiculous even in theſe 
equivocal half - men, theſe neuter ſome- 
thiags between male and female, how . 
aukwardly muft they fit upon the more 
robuſt and maſculine part of mankind? 
What indeed can be more abſurd, than 
to fee an huge fellow with the make of 
a porter, and fit to mount the ſtage as a 
champion at Broughton's Amphitheatre, 
fitting to varniſh his broad face with 
paint and Benjamin-waſn? For my 
part, I never fee a great looby aiming 
at delicateſſe, but he ſeems as ſtrange 
and uncouth a figure as Achilles in 
petticoats. This tolly is alfo to be 
particularly condemned, when it appears 
in the more ſolemn characters of life, to 
which a gravity of ance is eſſen- 
tial; and in which leaſt mark of 
foppery ſeems as improper as a phyſician 
would ſeem ridiculous preſcribing in a 
bag-wig, or a ſerjeant pleading in the 
Court of Common Pleas in his own hair 
inſtead of a night-cap periwig. AsT 
think an inſtance or two of this kind 
would ſhew this folly in the molt ſtrik 
ing light, I ſhall here ſubjoin two cha- 
— . in whom, as it is moſt impro- 
per, it will conſequently appear moſt ridĩi- 
culous. 


John Hardman is upwards of ſix feet 
igh, and ftout enough to beat two of 
the ſturdiefſt chairmen that ever came out 
of Ireland. Nature, indeed, ſeems to 
have intended John himſelf to carry a 
chair: but fortune has enabled him to 

in whatever character he likes 

; and he has wiſely diſcovered that 
none will fit ſo eaſy on him as that of 
a pretty fellow. It is therefore his ſtudy 
to new-mould his face and perſon, He 
throws his goggle eyes into leers, lan- 
iſhes, and ogles; and en%cavours to 
= up his hideous mouth, which ex- 

ten is one ear to the other, into a 
His voice, which is naturally 


of L deager bak tn 26 hendy-undy: 
| T3 16 
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is in a manner ſet to a new tune; and 
his ſpeech, which is very much tinftured 
with the broad diale& of a particular 
county, 1s delivered with ſo much nicety 
and ſs, that every word is 
minced and clipt, m order to appear 
Toft and delicate. When he walks, he 
endeavours to move his — gt 
along in the trip, or eaſy ſhambling 
pace of our — — and he com · 
monly carries a thin jemmy ſtick in his 
hand, which naturally reminds us of 
Hercules with a diſtaff. 

The Reverend Mr. Jefſamy, (who 
took orders only becauſe there was a 
good living in the family) is known 
among the ladies by the name of the 
Beau-Parſcon. He is, indeed, the moſt 
delicate creature imaginable ; and dif- 
fers ſo much from the generality of the 
clergy, that 1 believe the very ſight of a 
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plumb-pudding would make him ſwoon. 
Out of his Canonicals, his conſtant dreſs 
is what they call Parſon's- Blue lined 
with white, a black ſattin waiſtcoat; 
velvet breeches, and Lg — A 
»umps are of dog-ſkin, made by Tull; 
Ted & is — had a joint of one 
of his toes cut off, whoſe length, being 
out of all proportion, his 
having an handſome foot. His 
grizzle is ſcarce orthodox: for though 


yet his wig has always 
you 2 


thoughts of being ſea-fick ; or elſe he 
declares he would certainly go abroad, 


where he might again reſume his laced 
cloaths, and appear like 2 gentleman in 
a bag-wig and ſword. ie 3 
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DETRAHERE ET PELLEM, NITIDUS QUA QUISQUE PER ORA 


CEDERET. 


' WHERE At, THEIR BEAUTIES TO FULL VIEW DISPLAY'D, 
MAY UNDISGUIS'D APPEAR IN MASQUERADE. 


MONG the many exotic diver- 
ſions that have been tranſplanted 
into this country, there is no one more 
cultivated, or which ſeems to hare taken 
_ root among vs, than that modeft 
rational entertainment the Maſque- 
rade. This, as well as the Opera, is 
originally of Italian growth, and was 
brought over hither by the celebrated 
Heideger; who, on both accounts, juſt- 
4 — among his own countrymen 
honourable title of Fur. Intendant 

des Plaifirs d' Angleterre. | 
I have called the Maſquerade a mo- 
deft and rational entertainment. As to 


the firſt, no one can have the leaſt ſcru- 


ple about it's innocence, if he conſiders 
that itis always made a part of the edu- 
cation of our polite females; and that 
the moſt virtuous woman is not aſhamed 
to appear there, If it be objected, that 
a lady is expoſed to hear many inde - 
„ In (as 3238 
ives a prĩvilege to tay in 

th —— Sx Anon, y 
that no lady js obliged to take the af- 
front to herſelf; becauſe, as ſhe goes 
diſguiſed, the indignity is not offered to 


her in her own proper perſon. Beſides, 
according to Dryden, 


As to the rationality of this entertain- 
ment, every one will agree with me, 
that theſe midnight orgies are full as 
rational as ſitting up all night at the 
card-table. Nor is it more ſtrange, that 
five or fix hundred people ſhould meet 
together in diſguiſes purpoſely to con- 
ceal themſelves, than thai the ſame num- 
ber ſhould afſemble at a 1out, where 
moſt or the company are wholly unac- 
quainted with each other. 

But we can never enough admire the 
wit and humcur of theſe meetings, which 
— conſiſts in exhibiting the moſt 
_ 4 that the moſt 

himſical imagination can poſſibly de- 
viſe. A common perſon may = hang 
tent with 2 ing as a Chineſe, a 
Turk, or a Friar: the true genius 


will ranſack earth, air, and ſeas, recon- 
eile contradiftions, and call in things 
inanimate, as well as animate, to his 
aſſiſtance; and the more extravagant 
and out of nature his greſs can be con - 

_wived, 
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trived, the higher is the joke. I re- 
member one gentleman above ſix foot 
high, ho came to the Maſquerade dreſt 
like a child in a white frock and leading- 
firings, attended by another gentleman 
of a very low ſtature, who ofh. iated as 


his nuric. The fame witty ſpark took 


it into his head at another time to per- 
ſonate Fame, and was ſtuck all over 
with peacocks feathers by way of cyes: 
but when he came to faſten on his wings, 
they were ſpread to ſo enormous a length, 
that no coach or chair was ſpacious 
enough to admit him; fo that he was 
forced to be conveyed along the ſtreets 
on a Chairman's horſe, covered with a 
blanket. Another gentleman, of no leis 
humour, very much * — — 
ny by carrying a thatched houſe about 
ra 2 2 that no part of him 
could be ſeen, except his face, which 
was looking out of the caſement: but 
this joke had like to have coſt him dear, 
as another wag was going to ſet fire to 
the building, becaule he found by the 
leaden policy affixed to the front, that 
the tenement was inſured. In a word, 
dogs, monkies, oftriches, and all kinds 
of monſters, are as frequently to be met 
with at the Maſquerade, as in the Co- 
vent Garden Pantomimes; and I once 
faw with great delight a geptleman, who 
perſonated one of Bayes's recruits, prance 
a minuet on his hobby-horſe, with a 
dancing bear for his partner. 
I have faid before, that the Maſque- 
rade is of foreign extraction, and im- 
to us from abroad. But as the 
liſh, though flow at invention, are 
— for improving on what has 
been invented, it is no wonder 
that we ſhould to heighten the 
of this 42 ar even 
carry it beyond the licence of a foreign 
Carnival. There is ſomething too in- 
ſipid in our ſtalking about 
in dominos; and it is rather cruel to 
eclipſe the pretty faces of our ſine ladies 
with hideous maſks; for which reaſon it 
as been judged requilite to contrive a 
Ma ſquerade upon a new plan, and ia an 
entire new taſte. We all remember, 
when {a few years ago) a celebrated 
lady endcavoured to introduce a 
ſpecies of Maſquerade among us, 
Jopping off — of dreſs; and 
ſhe herſelf firſt ſer the example, by {trip- 
ping to the character of Iphigenia un- 
reit for the ſacrifice, I muſt own it is 
a matter of ſome ſurpriſe to me, conh- 


dering the propenſity. of our modern 
ladies to get rid of their ctoaths, that 
other Iptigenias did not immediately 
ſtart up; and that Nuns and Vettals 
ſhould be ſufF.rel ever after to be ſeen 
among the Miks. But this projeR, it 
ſe-ms, was not then ſufficiently ripe for 
execution, as a certain avkward thing, 
called Baſhfulnefs, had not yet been ba- 
niſhed from the female world; and to 
the preſent enlightene times was re- 
ſerved the honour of introducing, how- 
ever contradiftory the term may ſeem, a 
Naked Maſqueraifle. | 

Wat the above-mentioned lady had 


dhe hardineſs to attempt alone, will, I 


am aſſured, be ſet on foot by our per- 


ſons of faſhion, as ſoon as the hot day 
come in. Ranclagh is the place pitched 


upon for their meeting; where it is 

poſed to have a Maſquerade A Freſco, 
and the whole company to diſplay all 
their charms ix purts naturalibus. The 
Pantheon of the Heathen Gods, Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, and Titian's Prints, will 
ſupply them with a ſufficient variety of 
undrett characters. One ſet of ladies, 
I am told, intend to perſonate Water- 
Nymphs bathing in the canal. Three 
ſiſters, celebrated for their charms, de- 
ſign to appear together as the Three 
Graces: and a certain lady of quality, 
who moſt reſembles the Goddeſs of 
Beauty, is now practiſing, from a model 
of the noted ſtatue of Venus de Medi- 
cis, the moſt ſtriking attitude for that 
charafter. As to the gentlemen, they 
may moſt of them repreſent very ſuitably 
the half-brutal forms of Satyrs, Pans, 


Fauns, and Centaurs: our Beaux may 


aſſume the ſemblance of the beardlcſs 
Apollo, or (which would be more na- 
tural) may admire themſelves in the 
perion of Narciſſus; and our Bucks 
might act quite in cliaracter, 
about ſtark · naked with their miſtreſſes, 
and committing the maddeſt freaks, like 
the prieſts and 
cclebrating the Bacchanalian Myſteries. 


If this ſcheme for a Naked Maſque- 


rade ſhould meet with encouragement, 
(as there is no n it is 
opoſed to improve it ſtill further. 
— of faſhion cannot but lament 
that there are no diverſions allotted to 
Sunday, except che card- table; and they 
can never enough regret, that the Sun. 
day evening tea-drinkings at Ranelagh 
were laid afide, from a ſuperſtitious 
regard to religion, They, therefore, 
intend 
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by running 


prieſteſſes of Bacchus 
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intend to have a particular fort of Maſ- 
e on that day; in which they may 
| wage taſte, by ridiculing all the 
old women's tales contained in that idle 
book of fables, the Bible, while the 
-vulgar are devoutly attending to them 
at — This, indeed, is not with- 
out a parallel: we have already had an 
inſtance of an ang any By — ng 
the ſerpent in $AN ice, we 
might have 2 Rory of the Fall 
of Man exhibited in Maſquerade. 
It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, 
that this projed has already taken place 
among the loweſt of the people, who 


C 


ſeem to have been tle firſt contrivers 
of a Naked Maſquerade: and laſt 
ſummer I remember an —_— — 
news-papers, that ſeveral perſons 

© both ſexes were aſſembled Naked at 
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© IMITATORES, SERVUM PEC US$! om 


Hor. 


DULL IMTTATORS! LIKE THE SERVILE HACK, 
STILL SLOWLY PLODDING IN THE BEATEN TRACE, 


TO MR. TOWN. 
vin, 
AYES in the Rehearſal frequently 
boaſts it as his chief excellenc 
that he treads on no man's heels, that 
he ſcorns to follow the ſteps of others; 


and when he is a{ked the reaton of in- 


ſerting any abſurdity in his play, he 
anſwers, * Becavſe it is new.” The 
poets of the preſent time run into the 
contrary error: they are ſo far from en- 
deavouring to elevate and furpriſe by 
any thing original, that their whole bu- 
fineſs is Imitation; and they jingle their 
bells in the ſame road with thoſe that 
went before them, with all the dull exact - 
neſs of a packhorſe. ; / 
till a new walk is pointed out to them 
by ſome leading genius; when it 
immediately becomes ſo hackneyed 
and beaten, that an author of credit is 
almoſt aſhamed to appear in it among 
ſuch bad company. No ſooner does one 
man of parts ſucceed in nf wary ws 
mode of writing, but he is followed by 
a thouſand dunces. A good clegy 
makes the little fcribblers direct their 
whole bent to ſubjects of grief; and, for 
a whole winter, the preis 1— witn 
melancholy. One novel of reputation 
fills all the g of Grub Street with 
reams” of hiſtories and adventures, 
where volume is ſpun out after volume, 
without the leaſt wit, bun, or inci- 


. 
- 


dent. Ina word, as Bayes obviated all 
obje ions to his nonſenſe by ſaying it 
Was new, if a modern writer was aſked 
why he choſe any particular manner of 
writing, he m1 © Becauſe it is 
* the i * 

True genius will not give into ſuch 
idle extravagant flights of imagination 
as Bayes; it will not turn funerals into 
banque: s, or introduce armies in diſ- 
guiſe; but ſtill it will not confine itſelf 
to the narrow track of Imitation. I 
cannot help thinking, that it is more 
owing to this ſervile ſpirit in the authors 
of the preſent times, than to their want 
of abilities, that we cannot now boaſt a 
ſet of eminent writers: and it is worthy 
obſervation, that, whenever any age has 
been diſtinguiſhed by a great of 
excellent authors, they have moſt of them 
cultivated different branches of poetry 
* _ _ This was the caſe in 
| age o Inguſtus as appears from 
the works of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, &c. 
And to come down as late as poſſible, 
this is evident from our laſt famous ſet 


of authors, who flouriſhed in the begin- 


ning of this century. We admire Swift, 

Pope, Gay, Bolingbroke, Addiſon, &c. 

but we admire each for his particular 

the reft. 

gether merely to introduce the follow- 

ing littie poem, which I think deſerves the 
Attention 
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attention of the public. It was written 
by a very ingenious gentleman, as a let- 
ter to a friend, who was about topubliſh 
a volume of miſcellanies; and contains 
all that original ſpirit which it ſo ele- 
gantly recommends. 


TO 4 . 


GINCE now, all ſeruples caſt away, 
Your works are riſing into day, 
Forgive, though I preſume to ſend 
This honeft counſel of a friend. 
Let not your verſe, as verſe now goes, 
Be a ſtrange kind of meaſur d proſe; 
Nor let your proſe, which ſure is worſe, 
Want nought but maaſure to be verſe. 
Write from your own imagination, 
Nor curb your muſe by Imitation: 
For copies ſhew, howe'er expreſt, 


— But Imitation's all the mode 
Yet wheze one h'ts, ten miſs the road. 


The mimic bard with pleaſure fees 
Mat. Prior s unaffeQted caſe; 
Aſſumes his ſtyle, affects a ſtory, 
Sets every circumſtance before ye, 
The day, the hour, the name, the dwelling, 
| And © mars a curious tale in telling;* 
Obſerves how zasy Prior flows, 
Then runs his numbers down ta proſe. 


Others have ſought the filthy ſtews 
To find a dirty Muſe. 

Their groping genius, while it rakes 

The bogs, the common-ſew'rs, and jakes, 
Ordure and filth in rhyme expoſes, 
Diſguſtful to our eyes and 
With 2 daſh that muſt offend us, 
And much * S& © WV & &S &S VS 
" = if = = Þ 7 9 3 We 


„ * * * Hiatus non deflendus. 


O Swift! how would'ſ thou bluſh to ſee, 
Such are the bards who copy thee: 


This, Milton for his plan will chuſe, 
Whercin reſembling Milton's mule? 
Milton, like thunder, rolls along 
In all the majeſty of ſong: 

While his low mimics meanly creep, 
Not quite awake, nor quite aſleep: 
Or, if their thunder chance to roll, 
F 
The on, s ſtrange, 
* epithet s prepoſterous change, 
orc'd numbers, rough and unpolite, 
duch as the judging ear affright, 


ings, 
Their Muſe aſpires, and 
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Stop in mid verſe, Ye mimics vile! 

Is't thus ye cory Milton's ryle ? 

His faults religiouſly ye trace, 

But borrow not a firgle grace. 


How few, ſay whence can it proceed? 
Who copy Milton, e'er ſucceed | 

But all their labours are in vain; 

And wherefore ſo? The reaſon's plain. 
Take it for granted, 'tis by thoſe 
Milton's the model moiily choſe, 


Whocan'twriteverſe,andwon't write proſe. 


Others, who aim at fancy, chuſe 
To wooe the gentle Spenſer's muſe. 
This poet fixes for his theme 
An allegory, or a dream; 

Fiction and truth together joins 
Through a Jong waſte of flimiy lines; 
Fondly believes his fancy — 
And image upon i 


ghts, 
Whene'er ſhe fings of rr 
WIGHTS, \ 


Of dans, of ralLFREYS, SPELLS and 
KNIGHTS: 

Tin allegory (Spenſer's veil 

T' inſtruQ and pleaſe in moral tale) 

With him's no veil the truth to ſhroud, 

But one impenctrable cloud. 


Others, more daring, fix their hope 
On rivalling the fame of Pope. 
Satyr's the word, againft the times. 
Theſe catch the cadence of his 


rhymes, 
ann, he. c20 * 


Her dirt up in the face af kings. 

In theſe the ſpleen of Pope we find; 
But where the greatn*ſs of his mind? 
His numbers are their whole pretence, 
Mere ftrangers to his manly ſenſe. 


Some few, the fav'rites of the Muſe, 


Whom with her kindeſt eye ihe views; 


Round wham Apallo's brighteſt rays 
Shine forth with undiminiſh'd blaze; 


Some few, my friend, have ſweetly trod 


In Imitation's dangerous road. 

Long as Tozaccc's mild perfume 

Shall ſcent each happy curate's room; 
Oft as in elbow chair he 

And quaffs his ale, and cracks his j 

So long, O“ Brown, ſhall laſt thy praiſe, 
Crown'd with Tonacco-Lzar for Bays: - 
And whoſoe'er thy verſe ſhall ſee, 


Shall fill another Pir to thee. 


* Iſaac Hawkins Brown. Eſq. author of a piece called The Pipe of Tobacco, a mot 


excellent imitation of fix different authors. 


# + 
Ne | 
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—XNUNXC ET CAMPYS, ET ARE 2, 
LEXESQUE SUB NCCTEM EVSURRY 


COMPOSITA REPETANTUR HOR As 


WOW VENUS TN VAUXHALL HER ALTAR REARS, 

WHILE FIYDLES DROWN THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES? 
N ON GIRLS HUM OUT THEIR LOVES TO EV'RY TREE = 
© YUUNG JOCKEY 1S THE LAD, THE LAD FOR ME. 


HE various ſeaſons of the year 
produce not a greater alteration in 

the face of natuie, than in the polite man- 
ner of paſſing our time. The diverhons 
of wier and ſummer are as different 
as ihe dug-days and thoſe at Chriſtmas; 
nor do I know any gentcel amuſement, 
except Gaming, that prevails during 
the whole year.” As the long days are 
now coming on, the theatrical gentry, 
who contributed to diſſipate the gioom 
of our winter evenings, begin to divide 
themſelves into ſtrolling — — and 
are packing up their tragedy wardrobes, 
2 . ſufficient ntity of 


thunder and lightning, for the delight 


and amazement of the country. In the 
mean time, the ſeveral public Gardens 
near this metropolis are trimming their 
trees, levelling their walks, and bur- 
 niſhing their lamps, for our reception. 
At Vauxhall the — ruins arc — 
paired; the caſcade is made to ſpout wit 

ſeveral additional fireams of block - tin; 
and they have touched up all the pic- 
tures, which were damaged laſt ſcaſon 
by the fingering of thoſe curious Con- 
noifſeurs, who could not be fatisficd 
without feeling whether the figures were 
alive. The magazine at Cuper's, i am 
told, is furniſhed with an extraordinary 
ſupply of gunpowder, to be ſhot off in 
ſquibs and ſky-rockets, or whirled away 


in blazing ſuns and Catharine-wheels: 
and it is not to be doubted, in caſe of a 


door, | 
that theſe pleaſures are confined 
rich and great only: for the 
ſort of people have their Ranelaghs and 


their Vauxhalls, as well as the quality. 
Perrot's inimitable Grotto may be ſeen 
for only calling for a pot of beer; and 
the royal diverſion of duck-hunting may 
be had into the bargain, together with 
a decanter of Dorcheſter, for your ſix- 
pence, at Jenny's Whim. Every ſkittle- 
alley half a mile cut of town is embel- 
liſhed with green arbours and ſhady re- 
treats; where the company is generally 
entertained with the melodious fcraping 
of a blind fidier. And who can reſi 
the luſcious temptation of a fine juicy 
ham, or a delicious buttock of beef 
ſtuffed with parſley, accompanied with 
a foaming decanter of fpar-ling home - 
brewed, which is ſo invitingly painted 
at the eatrance of every village 
alchouſe ? | 

Our Northern climate will not, in- 
deed, allow us to induige ourſelves in 
all thoſe pleaſures of a garden, which 
ale ſo tecimgly deſcribed by our poets. 
We dom net eg axle on hs 
ground in ſhady groves, or by the purl- 
ing ttream; but are obliged to fortify 
our inſide againſt the cold by good ſub- 
ſtantial eating and drinking. For this 
reaion, the extreme coſtlineis of the pro- 
viſions at our public gardens has been 
grievouſly complained of by thoſe gen 
try, to whom a ſupper at thele places is 
as neceſſary a part of the entertain- 
ment, as the ſinging or the fire-works, 
Poor Mr. John fees with an heart 
the profits of a whole week's card- mo- 
ney devoured in tarts and cheeſe-cakes, 
by Mrs. Houſe-keeper or My Lady's 
Own Woman; and the ſubſtantial Git, 
who comes from behind the counter two 
or three evenings in the ſummer, can 
never enough regret the thin wafcr-like 
ſlices of beef and ham, that taſte of no- 
thing but the knife. 

I'was greatly diverted laſt 8 
evening at Vauxhall with the ſhrewd re- 
marks made on this very bead by an 
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honeſt citizen, whoſe wife and two 
daughters had, I found, prevailed on 
him to carry them to the Garden. As 
I thought there was ſomething curious 
in their behaviour, I went into the next 
box to them, where I had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing and over-hearing every 
thing that vaſt. 

After ſome talk Come, come, 
ſaid the old Don, it is high time, I 
© think, to go to ſupper.* To this the 
ladies readily aſſented; and one of the 
miſles ſaid Do let us have a chick, 
papa. Tounds, ſaid the father, 
© they are half a crown a-piece, and no 
© bigger than a ſparrow.* Here the oid 
lady took him up— You are ſo ſtingy, 
Mr. Roſe, there is no bearing you. 
When one is out upon pleaſure, I love 
to appear like ſomebody: and what 
© ſignifies a few ſhillings once and away, 
< when a body is about it?” Thus reproof 
ſo effectually filenced the old gentleman, 
that the youngeſt miſs had the courage 
to put in a word for ſome ham likewile. 
Accordingly the waiter was called, and 

d by the old lady with an order 
for a chicken and a plate of ham. When 
it was brought, our honeſt cit twirled 
the diſh about three or four times, and 
ſurveyed it with a very ſettled counte- 
nance; then taking up the ſlice of ham, 
and dangling it to and fro on the end 
of his fork, aſked the waiter, how much 
there was of it. A ſhilling's worth, 
© Sir," ſaid the fellow. Prithee, (aid 
the Don. how much doſt think it 


weighs? —An ounce?—A ſhilling an 


© ounce! that is fixteen ſhillings per 
pound -A reaſonable profit truly 
now the whole 


6 ham; and if he bu 
6 d, and falts them and cures 
© them himſelf, they don't ſtand him in 


© ten ſhillings a- piece. The old lady 
1 1 11 


herſelf aſhamed for him, and aſked him 
if people muſt not live: then taking a 
coloured handkerchief from her own 
neck, the tucked it into his ſhirt - collar, 
(whence it hung like a bib) and helped 
him As- chicken. The old 
gentleman, at every bit he put into his 
mouth, amuſed himſelf W an R 
© There goes two-pence— there + oes 
© three-pence — there goes a great. 
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© Zounds! a man at thee places ſhould 
© not have a ſwallow ſo wide as a tom- 
©.” 

This ſcanty repaſt, we may imagine, 
was ſoon diſpatched; and it was with 
much ditaculry our citizen was prevail- 
ed on to tutfer a plate of beef to be or- 
dered. This too was no leſs admired, 
and underwent the ſame comments with 
the ham. At length when only a very 
ſmall bit was left, as they ſay, for man- 
ners in the diſh, our Don took a piece 
of an old news · paper out of his pocket, 
and gravely ing up the meat in it, 
placed it carefully in his letter caſe. 
I' keep thee as a curioſity to my dy- 
« ing-day; and I'll ſhew thee to my 
© neighbour Horſeman, and aſk him if 
© he can make as much of his ſteaks.” 
Then rubbing his hands, and ſhrugging 
up his ſhoulders—* Why now, ſays 
he, to-morrow night I may eat as much 
© cold beef a: I can ſtuff, in any tavern, 
in London, and pay nothing for it.“ 
A diſh of tarts, cheeſe-cakes, and cul- 
tards, next made their appearance at the 
requeſt of the young ladies, who paid no 
ſort of re to the father's remon- 
trance, * that they were four times as 
dear as at the _ 

Supper being ended, Madam put her 
ſpouſe in — call for wine. We 
< muſt have ſome wine, my dear, or we 
© ſhall not be looked upon, you know.” 
—* Well, well, ſays the Don, that's 
right enough. But do they ſell their 
liquor too by the ounce? — Here, 
© drawer, what wine have you got?” 
The fellow, who by this time began to 
ſmoke his anſwered We have 
« exceeding good French wine of all 
< ſorts, — pleaſe your honour. Would 
© your honour have a bottle of Cham- 
0 or Burgundy, or Claret, or —* 
* 
o 


lo, no, none of your wiſhy-waſhy 
outlandiſh rot · gut for me, i — 
ed the citizen. * A tankard of the Al- 


« derman beats all the red Claret wine 
© in the French king's cellar. — But 
come, bring us a bottle of ſound old 


© Port: and d'ye hear? let it be good. 


While the waiter was gone, the good 
man moſt ſadly lamented, that he could 
not have his pipe which the wife would 
by no means allow, becauſe, the ſaid, 
it was ungenteel to ſmoke where any 
ladies were in company. When the 
wine came, our Citizen 8 
the bottle, and holding it above his 
7 
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; and toſſing that off, after 
pauſe, with a very important 
ain ventured to pronounce it drink able. 
The ladies having alſo drank a glaſs 
round, aftirmed it was very good, and 
felt warm in the ſtomach: and even the 
gentleman relaxed into ſuch good 
humour by the time the bottle was emp- 
tied, that out of his own free will and 
motion he moſt Aly called for 
another pint, but charged the waiter *to 


While the glaſs was thus circulating, 
the family amuſed themſelves with mak - 
ing obſervations on the Garden. The 
citizen expreſſed his wonder at the num - 
ber of lamps, and ſaid it muſt coſt a 


great drai n t to light 
chem all: the eldeſt mils 1 av that 


petticoat thrown over her head, and his 


gentlemen were ſo rude, that they per- 


fe&] her out of countenance 


* 


by himielf: only the old lady had 


rhe hardineſs to ſquint at the ſum total, 
and declared * it was pretty reaſonable 
* confidering.” | 

Our citizen bore his misfortunes with 
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had carefully ſummed up every figure, 
he bade fe drawer bring change for 
ſucpence: then pulling out a leathern 
purſe from a ſnug et, in the inſide 
of his waiſtcoat, he drew out flowly, 
＋ by pace, thirteen ſhillings; which 
he regularly placed in two rows u 

the table. When the change was brought, 
after counting it very carefully, he laid 
down four halfpence in the ſame exact 
order; then calling the waite:—* There, 
ſays he, there's your damage— 


thirteen 
© and two-pence—And hearkye, there's 
three · pence over for — The 
remaining penny he put into his coat- 
cket; and chinking it—* This, ſays 
vill ſerve me to- morrow to buy a 
themſelves 
for going; and as there was ſome flight 
drops of rain, Madam buttoned up the 
old gentleman's coat, that he might not 
ſpoil his laced waiſtcoat; and made him 
flap his hat, over which the tied his 
pocket handkerchief, to fave his wig : 
and as the coat itſelf (ſhe ſaid) had never 
been worn but three Sundays, the even 
rted with her own cardinal, and ſpread 
it the wrong fide out over his ſhoulders. 
In theſe accoutrements he ſallied forth, 
accompanied by his wife, with her up 


daughters with the ſkirts of their gowns 
turned up, and their heads mufficd up 
in coloured handkerchiefs. 1 followed 
them quite out of the Garden: and as they 
were waiting for their hack to draw up, 
the — miſs aſked— When ſhall 


by © we come again, papa? — Come 


© again?” ſaid he, What a pox would 
« you rum me? Once in one's life is 
enough; and I think I have done very 
© handſome. Why it would not have 
© coſt me above four-pence half-penny 
© to have ſpent my cvening at Sot's 
© Hole; and what with the curſed coach- 
© hire, and all together, here's almoft 
© a pound gone, and nothing to ſhew 
© for it.'— Fye, Mr. Roſe, I am quite 


Joy xe * aſhamed for you, replies the old lady. 


* You arealways grudging me and your 
girls the leaſt bit of pleaſure; and you 
© cannot help grumbling, if we do but 
go to Little Hoinſty to drink tea. 1 
am ture, naw they are women grown 
up, they ought to fee a little of the 
* world—and thev fbail.” The old Don 
was not willing to purſue the argument 


any further; and the coach com:ng * 
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he was glad | $0 put mend to the diſpute 
by faying, © Come, come, let us make 
© haſte, wife ; or we ſhall not get home 
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time enough to have my beſt * 
© combed out again — and to-morrow, 
© you know, is Sunday. v 


Ne LXIX. THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1755. 


DIGNIOR ES VESTRO NULI.A PUETLLA CHORO. 


T1xzviis 


BEHOLD A TRAIN OF FEMALE WITS ASPTRE, 
WITH MEN TO MINGLE IN THE MUSES' CHOIR. 


a viſit which I paid der og 
ebb tons rhe pkg 
was agreeably ſurpriſed by having two 
little volumes put into my hands; which 
have been lately publiſhed under the 
title of * Poems by Eminent Ladies.” 
Theſe volumes are, indeed, (as the au- 
thor of the ce has remarked) * the 

* molt ſoli liment that can 

© bly be paid to the fair ſex.” I never 
imagined that our nation could boaſt ſo 
many excellent Poeteſſes, (whoſe works 
are an honour to their ) as were 
here collected : and it is with 
the higheſt ion I can aſſure 
8 ta gantecien, that I have 
n 7 
8 the compoſitions of t 


cannot be ſurpaſſed (I 


wry d at equalled) by the moſt 


celebrated of our male- writers. 
The which I received from 


reading theſe poems, made ſuch an im- 


my mind, that at night, as 


CESS fancy preſented 


to me the following dream. I was 


the fide of the male poets, 
undertook the Hr wil ag of HS 
4 Roman Satiriſt, in his ſpeech at the 
bar, 1 bitterly inſt women 
in general, and particularly exclaimed 
againſt their dabbling in literature: but 
when Sappho came to ſet forth the pre- 
— ng which the ladies juſtly had to 


poetry, and eſpecially in love affairs, 
Apollo could — reſiſt the impor- 
tunity of the Muſes in favour of their 
own ſex. He therefore decreed, that 
all thoſe females, who thought them- 
ſelves able to manage Pegaſus, ſhould 
immediately ſhew their Kill and dex- 
terity in riding him. 

us was accordingly brought ont 
of the table, and the Muſes furniſhed 
him with a fide-ſaddle. All the ladies, 
who had courage enough to venture on 
. to mount: but 
as a great diſpute aroſe among ſome of 
the competitors about precedency, (each 
of them claiming a right to ride firſt) 
it was at length Roles that they ſhould 
get into the ſaddle according to ſe- 


niority. 

Upon this a lady advanced; who, 
though ſhe had ſomething rather extra- 
vagant in her air and deportment, yet 
had a noble preſence, that commanded 
at once awe and admiration. She was 
dreſſed in an -old-faſhioned habit, verv 
fantaſtic, and trimmed with bugles and 

nts; ſuch as was worn in the time of 
ir Kine Charles the Firſt. This lady, I 
vas informed, was the Ducheſs of New - 
caſtle, When the came to mount, ſhe 
ſprung into the ſaddle with ſurpriting 
agility; and giving an entire looſe to the 
reins, Pegaſus directly ſet up » gallop, 
and ran away with her quite out of ſigut. 


However, it was acknowledged, that ſhe 
kept a firm feat, even when the horſe 


went at his deepeſt rate; and that ſhe 
wanted nothing but to ride with a curh- 
bridle. When the came to diſmount, 
Sha and Milton very kindly 
offered their hand to help her down. 


- which ſhe accepted. Then Euterpe came 


up to her with a ſmile, and begged her 
to repeat thoſe beautiful ines againſt 
Melancholy, which, ſhe ſaid, were fo ex - 
tremely pictureſque. Tue Ducheſa, with 
a moſt p air, immediately began— 


U 32 Dull 
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„ Dull Melancholy | 
She'll make you ftart at ev'ry noiſe you hear, 
And vifions ſtr ange ſhall to your eyes appear. 
Her voice 15 low, and gives an hollow ſound; 
She hates the light, and is in darkneis found; 
Or fits by bli king lamps, or tapers ſmall, 
Which various ſhacows make againſt the wall. 
She loves nuu ht elſe but note which diſcord 

makes; 
As croaking frogs, whoſe dweiling is in lakes; 
Jhe raven hoaite, the mandrake's hollow 
groan ; 
A nifhriking owls, that fly” th' night alone; 
*therol.irg bell which f. the dead rings out; 
A mill, where ruſhing waters run about, 
She loves to walk in the ſtil] moon-ſhine night, 
And ja at ick dark grove ſhe takes delight: 
In buliuw caves, thatch d houſes, and low 
Ctalls, | 
She loves to live, and there alone ſhe dwells. 
There icave her to heiſelf alone to dwell, 
While you and I in mirth and pleaſure ſwell. 


il the while that theſe lines re- 
penting, Milton ſeemed very attentive ; 
and it was whiſpered by ſome, that he 
was obliged for many of the thoughts in 
his L'Allegro and II Penſeroſo to this 
lady's + Dialogue between Mirth and 
Melancholy. 

The celebrated Orinda, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Philips, was next placed in the 
adde, nnd the thouts and applauſes of 
the Lords Rottommen and Orrery, 
Cowley, und other famous wits of her 
time. lier drels ws ſimple, though of 
a very elegant make: it had no profuſe 
ormanents, ard eppronched very nearly 
to the cut and Faſhion of he preſent age. 
Thoogh me never ventured beyond a 
canter or a hand-gailop, ſhe made Pe- 
valus io his paces with fo much eaſe 
and exact geſs, that Waller himſeif own- 
e1 he could never bring him under lo 
much command. After her, Mrs. Kil- 
grew, :ihiftzd by Dryden, and ſeveral 


o hor ladies of that age, took their turns 


to vide; and every one agreed, that 
(mkiyng fame vllownnce for their Tex) 
They cond not he excelled by the molt 
cxperienced riders among the men, 

A bed maſculine fan now puſhed 
forward, in a thin, a'ry, gay habit, 
_ which hung to loge about her, that the 
apprared 19 be half undiet. When ſhe 
came up to Pegaſus, ſhe clayped her 
hand upon tue ide ſaddle, and with a 


* Poems by Eminent Ladies, Vol. 11. P 


'4 itza, Poge 199 
1 b. no, VI. 1. Page 167. 


age 200. | 
N. B. This lady, it is ſuppoſed, wrote before Milton. 
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ſpring le>ped acroſs it, ſaying that ſhe 
would never ride him but aſtride. She 
made the poor beaſt friſk, and caper, 
and curvet, and play a thouſand tricks; 
while ſhe herſelf was quite unconcerned, 
though the ſhewed her legs at every mo- 
tion of the horſc, and many of the Muſes 
turned their heads aſide bluſhing. Tha- 
lia, indeed, was a good deal pleaſed with 
her frolics; and Erato declared, that 
next to her favourite Sa ſhe ſhould 
always prefer this lady. Upon enquir- 
ing her name, I found her to be the free- 
ſpirited Mrs. Behn. When ſhe was to 
— Lord Rocheſter came up and 
caught her in his arms: and repeating 
part of her } Ode to Deſire— 


To a myrtle bower 
He led her, nothing loth. 


M1LTON. 


I had now the pleaſure to ſez ma 
ladies of our own times, whoſe names 
was very well acquainted with, advance 
towards Pegaſus. Among the reſt, I 
could not but wonder at the aſtor1ſhig 
dexterity with which the admired Mrs. 


Leapor of Brackley guided the horſe, 
though the had not the leaſt aſſiſtance 
from any body. Mrs. Barber of Ire- 


land was aſſiſted in getting upon the 
ſaddle by Swift himſelf, who even con- 
deſcended to hold the ftirrup while the 
mounted. Under the Dean's direction 
ſhe made the horſe to pace and amble 
very prettily : notwithſtanding which, 
ſome declared, that᷑ ſhe was not equal to 
her friend and countryweman, Mrs. 
Grierſon. 

Ancther lady, a native of the ſame 
kingdom, then briſkly ſtepped up to 
Pegaſus; and defpiſing the weak efforts 
of her huſband to prevent her, ſhe bold- 
v jumped into the ſaddle, and whipping 
and cutting, rode away furioufly heltc: 
{keher over hedge and ditch, and tramp- 
led on every body who came in her road. 
She took particular delight in driving 
the poor horſe, who kicked and winced 
ail the while, into the moſt filthy places ; 
where the made him fling about the dirt 
and mire, with which ſhe beſpattered al- 
mc{t every one that came near her. Some- 
times, however, ſne would put a ſtop to 
this mad career; and then the plainly 


„ 


convinced 
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convinced us, that ſhe knew as well how 
to manage Pegaſus as any of the females 
who had tried before her. Being told 
that this lady was no other than the ce- 
lebrated biographer of her own actions, 
Mrs. Pilkington, I had the curioſity to 
take a nearer view of her; when ftep- 


ping up towards her, and offering my 
aſſiſtance to help her down, methought 
ſhe returned my civility with ſuch an un- 
courteous flap on the face, that (though 
I awaked at the inſtant) I could not help 
fancying for ſome time that I felt my 
cheek tingle with the blow. W 


Ne LXX. THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1755. 


——CAUSAM HANC JUSTAM ESSE IN ANIMUM INDUCITE, 
UT ALIQUA PARS LABORIS MINUATUR MIHL. 


Tea. 


WRITE, CORRESPONDENTS, WRITE, WHENE'ER YOU WILL 3 
*T WILL SAVE ME TROUBLE, AND MY PAPER FILL. 


Y publiſher having ac 
| me, that he intends to cloſe the 
volume with this number, I ſhall rake 
the opportunity to throw to ſeveral 
letters which I have received in the courſe 
of this work, and to balance with all 
my correſpondents: at the ſame time 
aſſuring them, that I ſhall be very glad 
to open a freſh account with them in my 
next volume. | 
In the infancy of this undertaking, I 
was honoured with the following very 
kind billet from a brother of the quil! ; 
the terms of which I ain ſorry it was not 
in my power to comply with. 


DEAR 81, 
I Can be of grent aſſiſtance to you, if 
you want any help. I will write for 
vou every other week, or oftener if you 
chuſe it. As a ſpecimen of my powers, 
I] have ſent you an effay, which is at 
your ſervice. It is ſhort, but a very 
good one. Ycurs at command, 
| T. TURNPENNY. 


P. S. Pleaſe to fend by the bearer a 
Guinea. 


The contents of the poſtſcript I na- 
turaliy referred to the confiferation of 
my publiſher, who conſequently had a 
right to determine on the goodneſs of my 
friend's eſſay; but, whatever was the 
reaſon, I heard no more of it. The 
commerce hetween hook ſeller and author 
is, indeed, of very great ſervice, eſpe- 
cially to the latter: for, though I myſelf 
mult undoubtedly he excopted out of the 
number, yet it muſt be contulled, that 
the moſt famuus wits have oed their 


to this p intercourſe. 
Meat and drink, and the other conve- 
niencies of life, are as neceſſary to an 
author, as pen, ink, and paper: and T 
remember to have ſeen, in the poſſe ſſion 
of Mr. Tonſon, a curious manuſcript 
of the great Dryden himſelf, wherein he 
petitions his bookſeller to advance a ſum 
of money to his taylor. 

The next letter comes likewiſe from 
an author, who complains of an evil, 
which does not, indeed, often affe&t 
many of our fraternity; I mean the cuſ- 
tom of giving money to ſervants. 


DEAR MR. TOWN, 
1 Have been happy all this winter in 
having the run of a nobleman's table, 


who was pleaſed to patronize a work of 


mine, and to which he allowed me the 
honour of prefixing his name in a dedi- 
cation. We geniuſes have a ſpirit, you 
know, far bevond our pockets: and 
(beſides the extraordinary expence of 
new cloaths to appear decent) I aſſure 
you I have laid out every farthing that 
I ever received from his lordſhip's boun- 
ty, in tips to his ſervants. After every 
dinner I was forced to run the gan 
through a long line of powdered pick- 
pockets : and I could not but look upon 
it as 2 very ridiculous circumſtance, that 
I ſhould be obliged to give money to a 
fellow who was dieſſed much finer than 
myſelf. In ſuch a caſe, I am apt to 
conſider the ſhowy wailtcoat of a foppiſh 
footman, or butler out of livery, as laced 
down with the ſhillings and half-crowns 
of the gueſts, 

I would therefore beg of you, Mr. 
Town, to recommend the poor author's 
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caſe to the conßderation of the gentle - 
men of the cloth; humbly praying, that 
they would be pleaſed to Jet us go ſcot- 


ſree as well as the clergy. For though 
a good meal is in truth a comfort- 
able thing to us, it is enough to blunt 


the edge of our appetites, to conſider 
that we mult afterwards pay ſo dear for 
our ordinary. I am, Sir, your humble 

JEFFERY BAREBONES. 


ans, Methodifts, and other numerous 
ſcRarics, which have lately ſtarted up 
in oppoſition to our eſtabliſhed religion. 
Tue following letter, occaſioned by my 
ſixty- firſt number, bears about 
many marks of an original, it cer- 
tainly cames from one of their teachers, 
who (as his ſtile ſmells ſo much of the 
craft) is undoubtedly ſome inſpired 
ſnoe- maker, or enlightened bricklayer. 
I have therefore printed it without any 
alteration, except in the ſpelling. 


MR. CONNOISSEUR. 


22%. 
| ] Have taken the pains as uſual to read 

your paper; and as you receive let- 
ters, I thought proper among the reſt to 
lend one alſo, to let vou know, that I 
did not know that a cat was capable of 
conſtituting a religions ſociety before. 
A prieſt may, tis true; and io may an- 
other rational creature, and perhaps an 
oid woman alſv. But, Sir, you argue, 
that what a French fool or lunatic ſays 
on this head, is true; but you make 
more out, I obſerve, from the old wo- 
man and the leathern apron, than you 
do of the cat. For, if old women will, 
or does conſtitute a religious ſociety, I 
underſtand from the foundation you 
ſeem to argue, that you are as much an 
old woman as they. For to argue or 
reaſon from an old woman's ftory, and 


and 

I would 8 oy hon 
what religion You are of: 

talk a 
This New Doctrine, Sir, that you 
revile, is the real G which you will 
kad ſo, if you hear it, and compare it 
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with the Scri if vou believe any 
Scripture at al's For you fay, Sir, that 
the moſt extraordinary tenets of reli- 
gion are ſucceſsfully propagated 
under the ſanction of leathern aprons 


* theſe well diſpoſed. 


it is pla 
not one 
Sir, this New Doctrine, as you call it, 


is not only under the fanc- 
tion of leathern aprons, by barbers; 

and the like, but by many 
of the clergy now in the eftabliſhed 
church: and if you often went to heat 
them, but not as a critic to carp at what 
is there would underſtand 
more what this Doctrine meant, 
and whether it drives men to enthuſiaſm, 
and the like, or no. 3 

Sir, what you touch 5 Mora - 
vians, I will not thing about or 
againſts for 7 


to condemn 
others. Sir, if you are informed 
that there will be a mad-houle built on 
the where the Foundery ſtands, 


or the Methodiſts Meeting -houſe, as 
you call it, perhaps there may be as 
many criticiſing 1:1natics in it as —— 
you would care you don't bother 
your brains too much about other peo- 
ple's affairs; left I ſhould have the pain, 
not the pleature, of ſeeing vou there. 

I have juſt given you a ſketch of the 
ridiculing the New Doctrine, and wiſh 
you could find ſome better employ, it 
ſo be it was with a leathern apron before 

ou, for I think it would become you 
than this point does. Sir, I hope 
you will excuſe my freedom with you, 
as others muſt your s with them. 
Your humble ſervant, 
Wiss no Har. 


The laſt letter which I ſhall add comes 
from an unknown correſpondent, who 
has already obliged me more than once, 
if I may judge from the hand-writing. 


SIRs 

OME time u arch! y remarked, 
8 that there —— one Woman left, 
hut that the whole ſex was elevated into 
Ladis. You might at the ſame time 
have taken notice of tle wonderful in- 
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ereaſe among the other ſex in the order 
of GENTLEMEN. 

Beſides thoſe who are univerſally ac- 
knowledged of this rank from their birth 
and fituation in life, the courteſy of 
England alſo entits all perſons who 
carry arms to that dignity: ſo that his 
Majeſty*s three regiments of guards are 
compoled entirely of Gentlemen; and 
every priggiſn fellow, who can cap a 
gueiie to his peruke, and hang a ſword 
aukwardly dangling by his hde, from 
thence aſſumes the i nce as well 
as name of a Gent —_ _— and 
1gnorance being too ilgrace 
of thoſe who are Gentlemen 2 
bred, many inveſt themſelves with t hat 
dignity, though with no other qualifi- 
cations. If the pride, poverty, or neg- 
le& of parents, has prevented their ſon 
from being bound tice, or if the 
idle raſcal has ſhewn his indentures a 
hight pair of heels, in either caſe Tom 
is of no trade, and conſequently a Gen- 
tleman. IT know at this time a man, 
who came from Ireland laſt fummer 
with an hayfork, but before winter 
raiſed himſelf to the rank of a Gentle- 
man; and every day I go to Windmill 
Street, I ſee a — honourable Gentle- 
man betting large ſums of money, whom 
I formerly remember Marker of the 
Tennis Court. Add to this, that all 
attornevs clerks, apprentices, and the 
like, are Gentlemen evening; and 
the citizen (who drudges all the reſt of 
the week behind the counter) every Sun- 
day, together with his laced waiſtcoat 
and on the Gentleman. 
Every author, Mr. Town, is a Gentle- 
man, if not an Eſquire, by his profeſ- 
fon; and all the players, from King 
Richard to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
are Gentlemen. | 

The body of Gentlemen is ftill more 
numerous; but I have not leiſure at 

eſent to climb up to garrets, or dive 
into cellars after > hy I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that many of the above-mention- 
ed members of this order die with the 
ſame reputation that they lived, and go 
out of the world, like Squire Maclean, 
or Gentleman Harry. 

Your humble ſervant, &c. 

#*.* Before I diſmiſs this new edition 


of my work, I think it my duty to re- 
turn thanks to my kind readers for their 


candid reception of theſe Papers, as they 


failed to 


1er 


were ſeparately publiſhed : though I can- 
not but he fenvible, that either through 
hafte, inadvertence, or other avocations, 
they unavoidaby abounded with many 
taults; from which I tave endeavoured 
to clear them as much as prfihble in 
their preſent form. Mr. Faulkner of 
Dublin is very welcome, therefore, ta 
his Iriſh edition, printed {zteratim from 
my Folio; in which, I dare fay, the 
very errors of the preſs are molt reli- 
giouſly preſerved. 

I cannot but regret, indeed, that there 
is flill wanting one principal ornament 
to theſe little volumes; I mean the De. 
—_— Not that there are want- 
ing perſons highly deſerving of all the 
— = which the moſt 3 and 
moſt devoted Author could poſſibly la- 
viſh on them: for in all ages, and in all 
nations, theſe have always abounded, 
Latin Authors, for example, have never 
ay their compliments to the 
illuſtrious family of the Mimi; ſuch as 


the laudatiſimi, the emmentifſimi, the 


commer4atifſum:, the famigeratiſſimi, the 
doctiſſimi, the nobiliſſimi, &c. and among 
our own writers no leſs reſpe& has he.n 
ſhewn to the numerous race of the 4 
famous, the ei ingenious, the muff 
learned, the ma eminent, &c. It us 
hut juſtice, that thoſe ho offer the in- 
cenſe, ſhould © live by the altar: yet, 
notwithſtanding I gave notice to any 
Rich Citizen, Nobleman, or Others, thax 
my dedication ſhould be diipoſed of to 
the Beſt Bidder, I have received no 
overtures on that head. In the City, 
this Courſe of Exchange has not yet 
been eſtabliſhed; and among people of 
quality, the market has been over- 

ked, and flattery is become a mere 
drug; while ſome of them, who have 
taken up the trade themiclves, have, 
perhaps, conſidered me as a rival or in- 
terloper in the buſineſs. 

It remains only to give an account of 
the Authors concerned in this work, I 
am ſorry that I do not know the names 
of any of the Volunteers, to whom f 
have been greatly indebted: and as to 
thoſe who have engaged for the drudgery 
of the week, various conjeRtures have 
bern formed about them. Some are 
fare that the papers ſic ned T are write 
ten by Mr. Such an Oze—becauſe it is 
the firit letter of his name; and others, 
by 42other—becauſe it is not: O is 

or 
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or Lord :; they know it by the 
tile: and W muſt he the work of a 
certain famous wit, and no other—Aut 
Eraſmus, aut Diabolus. But to put 
this matter out of all doubt, and to ſatiſ- 
fy the curioſity of my readers, all I am 
at liberty at preſent to divulge is, that 
none of the papers (to my knowledge) 
were written by the Honourable ——, 


/ 
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or Lord ——, or Eſquire; but 
that thoſe which are marked with a T, 
and thoſe with an O, and thoſe with a 
W, (as well 5 thoſe which — way 
may perhaps be N) are furniſhed 
by te RN learned gentle- 
man, who has ſubſcribed his name to 


this paper. 
T, o, w, N. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 


* 
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EST DACEITATE oPVs, vr CURRAT SENTENTIA, NEV SE 


IMPEDIAT VERBIS LASSAS ONERANTIPUS Avas: 


ET SERMONE OPUS EST Mond rats ri, sr voc. 


Py 


2 WRITE, AS T WOULD TALE; AM SHORT, AND CLEARS 
Nor CLOGG'D WITH WORDS, THAT LOAD THE WEARTED EARS 
A GRAVE DULL ESSAY NOW AND THEN GOES DOWN; - 
nur FOLKS EXPECT TO LAUGH WITH MR. TOWN. 


Men the ſeveral degrees of au- 
thors, there are none, who 
— 2 
ſetting out than the writers of periodi- 
tel you, that ne critic, 
and he w at a new 
K* the — 


per ſubjects are already pre- occupied, 
Gn is equally impoſſible to find 
out a new field for obſervation, as to 


rent manger, they 
ig rh — 


by no means be 
high road of life there are ſeveral exten- 
five walks, as well as bye-paths, which 
we may ſtrike into, without the 
of the ſame beaten track 
brewed have 22 - 

or ri 

ſent themſelves ; — 2 
raters will appear different by being 


alike. 
After 2 I hope to he 
if I indulge myſelf in ſpeak- 
ing a word or two concerning my own 
endeavours to entertain the public. And 
firſt, whatever obiections the reader may 
have had to the ſubjects of my 
I ſhall make no apology for the manner 
in which I have choſe to treat them, 
The dread of falling into {what they 
are pleaſed to call) colloquial harbariſms, 
has induced ſome unſkiltul writers to 
ſwell their bloated diction with _— 
phraſes and the affected 4 +4 


dants. r 
out of the common way Le 


merely for the ſake of introducing a 


more ſounding word with a Latin ter- 
mination. TheEnglith language is fuf- 
ficiently copious and ve without 
any further adoption of new terms ; and 
the native words ſeem to me to have far 
more force than any foreign auxiliaries, 
however pompouſly wihered in: as Bri- 
tiſh ſoldiers fight our barties better than 
the alien troops taken into our pay. 
The ſubjects of my eſſays have been 


chicfl I ht recom- 
EEE, -— 


the truth's ſake.” 


as they themſelves 
r 
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mend themſelves to the public notice by 


new. and uncommon. For this 


reaſon I purpoſely avoided the worn-out 
practice of retailing ſcraps of morality, 
and affecting to dogmatize on the com- 
mon — life. In this point, in- 
deed, the SpeRator is inimitable ; nor 
could I hope to ſay any thing new upon 
theſe topics after ſo many excellent mo- 
ral and religious eſſays, which are the 
2 of that work. I 

—* 1 — 
ery vice and folly by painting man- 

their „ Þ egg 

aſſuming the rigid air of a , or 
— — I have 
rather choſe to undermine our faſhion- 
able exceſſes, by ſecret , than to 
ſtorm them by open aſſault. In aword, 
upon all occaſions I have endeavoured 
to laugh people into a better behaviour: 
as I am convinced that the ſting of re- 
—4 = not leſs ſharp for being cen- 
advice never comes with a 


_ than when it comes with a 


__ 
of thi 4 ch _— have 
8 hi might 
. air, 
Have thought it my duty to — 
tity of ex 2 abſurd tenets 
thinkers and En- 
3 The Enthuſiaſt is, indeed, 


much more difficult to cure than the 
Free thinker; becauſe the latter, with 


all his bravery, cannot but be conſcious 


that he is wrong; whereas the former 
may have deceived himſelf into a belief, 
— rye Fg right ; and the 
ſed, the more he con- 
, as * patiently ſuffering for 
Ignorance is too 
ſtubborn to yield to conviction; and on 
the other hand, thoſe, whom « a little 
© learning has made mad, are too 
and ſelf ſufficient to hearken to the ſo- 


ber voice of reaſon. on left 
us, therefore, i is to NS 
by making it's followers aſhamed of 
themſclves : and as for our Free- think - 
ers, it is but right to turn their boaſted 
weapons of ridicule againſt them ; and 
vour to 3 


notion, we too (in the of the 
Pfalmift) ſhould © laugh them to ſcorn, 
© and have them in deriſion.“ 

It is with infinite picafure that T find 


W 


js eva 


nothing is left behind but a mere capui 


labours, by the kind reception which 
— have 1 met with from the 
public: and Mr. Baldwin with no leſs 
3 inſorms me, that as there are 

t few numbers left of the Folio edi- 
tion, he intends to collect my papers 
into Two Pocket Volumes. The reader 
cannot conceive how much I already 
pride myſelf on the charming figure 
which my works will make in this new 
form : and I ſhall endeavour to render 
theſe volumes as compleat as I poſſibly 
can, by ſeveral conſiderable additions 
and amendments. Though contracted 
into the ſmall ſpace of a twelves volume, 
I ſtill hope to maintain my former dig- 
nity ; like the Devils in Milton's Pan- 
dæmonium, who, 


To ſmalleſt forms 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe, and were at 
large. 


1 7 228 
pared his hngle papere, as ame 
out, to 2 a ſtick ; of the 
dearneſs of which the purchaſers cannst 
complain, who are willing to gratify 
their taſte with choice fruit at it's earli- 
eſt produftion. I have conſidered my 
own papers as fo many flowers, whi 
Joined t would make up a 
noſegay; and though each of them fin 
taken, 1—4 not be equally admired 
their odours, they may receive an ad- 


ditional fragrance by an happy union of 
their ſweets. by 


1 — in the front 
my though it has 
LI -A 
I could by no means with: for 
ſuch is the of cuſtom, that 
the mott fini effay, without a motto, 
would appear to many as maimed 
and imperfe&t, i 
out a noſe. But cuſtom has impoſed 
upon us a new taſk, of giving tranſla- 
tions to theſe mottos; and it been 
the uſual method to promiſ- 
K though 
(as Denham has remarked of tranſlatĩon 
in general) * the ſpirit of the original 


porated in the transfuſion, and 


* mortuum."” A _ as it ſtands in 
the original, may be appoſite to the 


ſubject of the eſſay, though nothing to 
the in the common tranſlation : 
and it derives all it's elegance 
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from an humorous application, in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe to what it bears in the au- 
thor, but of which not the leaſt trace 
can appear in the verſion. For this rea- 
fon I have determined to give entire new 
tranſlations, or rather 1 imitations, of all 
the mottos and quotations, adapted to 
the preient times. And theſe, 1 flatter 
myſelf, will reflect an additional 

on my work; as ſome of them admit of 
epigrammatic turns, while others afford 
room for lively and pictureſque alluſions 


to modern manners. In this dreſs they 


will at leaſt appear more of a piece with 


the eflays themſelves; and not like the 
patch-work of random tranſlations. 
In the mean' time I ſhall only add, 
that if any Nobleman, Gentleman, or 
Rich Citizen, is ambitious to have his 
name prefixed to either of theſe volumes, 
he is defired to ſend in propoſals, to- 
gether with a liſt of his virtues and 


Neon thll by publiſher; and the De- 
ſhall be diſpoſed of to the beſt 


R * None but principals will be treat- 
ed with. 17 
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Hon. 


WHAT THOUGH OUR SONGS TO WIT HAVE No PRETENCE, 
THE FIDDLE-STICEK SHALL SCRAPE THEM INTO SENSE. 


HE managers of our Public Gar- 
dens, willing to make their ſum- 
mer diverſions as © as poſſible, 
are not content with laying out beauti- a 
ful walks, and providing an excellent 
band of muſic, but are alſo at much ex- 
pence to amuſe us with the old Engliſh 


entertainment of Ballad-finging. For 
this end not only rerain the beſt 


voices that can be but each of 
them alſo has a poet in ordinary, who 
is allowed a tated falary, and the run of 
the Gardens. The of theſe 
petty laureats naturally come within 
my notice as Critic : and ; wb rac oy 
ther Lam at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
bone, or even Sadler's Wells, 1 in- 
dulge m —— of in many remarks on the 
place; and am as attentive 
1 the Songs, as to the Caſcade, the Fire- 
works, or Miſs Iſabella Wilkinſon. 
Ballads ſeem adapted to the 


genius of our people; and are a ſpecies 


of compolition in we are ſuperior 
to all other nations. Many of our old 


Engliſh Songs have in them an affe&i 

Gmplicity ; and it is remarkable, fs 
our beſt writers have not been aſhamed 
tocultivate this branch of poetry. Cow- 
iy. Waller, Roſcommon, Rowe, Gay, 
Prior, and many others, have left be- 
hind them Ballads : but it 


now reduced to certain rules of art; and 

the Ballad- maker goes to work 
SPA 
Swift, i bis V Laputa, de- 

in his Voyage to 

ſcribes a machine to write books in all 

arts and ſciences: I have alſo read of a 

mill to make verſes ; and remember ta 


have ſeen x curious table, by the ak 


men of Grub Street or others are ambi- 
tious to enliſt themſelves as hackney ſon - 


E. mandy eng ops 

ing rules, drawn from the practice 
4 - writers : Dr 
—— in thei manger, 


am . 
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and that. they are, from beginning to 
nothing than nonſenſical rhap- 

2 — 

| : gh I cannot but 


N uw 
who 


of modern muſic, and to be trilled 

in crotchets and demiquavers. For 
this reaſon, thought is ſo cautiou 
ſprinkled over a modern 3 h 


it is the bulineſs of the finger to warble 
into ſentiment. 
Our Ballad-makers for the moſt 


ſlide into the familiar tile, and affe& 


that eaſy manner of writing, which (ac- 
_ cording to Wycherly) is eakly written. 


Seeing the dangerous con 
eqning, in words adapted tg mulic, 
t ey arg very frugal of ſentiment 


l, char th 
e 
de, whether © be all die f be has 
Is of a ſi- 
J to 
agreeable 


: in Mac- 
with her name. There cannot be a. 


46 
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made uſe of, would be of as much ſer- 
vice to them as Byſhe's Art of Poe- 


together the {ollowin 

dialogue as a ſpecimen of the err 
manner. I muſt, however, be ingenir> 
ous enough to confeſs, that I can claim 
no farther merit in this elegant piece, 
than that of a compiler. It is a Cento 


n 
1 


i 


97 


J 


Wells: affuring him, that this mort 
dialogue contains the pith and marrow, 
or rather (to borrow an expreflion from 
the Fine Lady in Lethe) the Quinſetexce 
and Emptity of all our modern Songs. 
A PASTORAL DIALOGUE | 
BETWEEN - 
CORYDON AND SUSAN. | 
8 AH! whither ſo faſt would my Cory» 


Gor. They en I'm in love, but I anſurtg 


| 2 noz — 
So J wiſh 1 may die if Ido. , 


| Uneray Brant play's rene that cant 


katie, 
And 1 Gigh'd but could not tell aby. 


Na let what will happen, by Jove 1 H be 


. Oye, es ye, ere 


1 
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w | bid me - back again 1 No more let your anſwer be no. 
Ons Went woes a "i The deuce ſure is in him to plagus Q 


maid ſo: :- 4 


The women love- kiſſing as well as the men. 
I cannat deny you, you knows 9 


gu Why, hat a pox would you be at? 
on told me a tale of a cock and a bull ru 
Tom my word he did. : | 1 ? — BY BOTH. 
. t = we, 
. Who bill like the ſparrow and dove. 
6 | I love Sue, and Sur loves me, 
us 30 3 | 


x 


— 4 
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WHEREVER GOD ERECTS AN HUSE OF PRAY RE, 
| THE DEVIL ALWAYS HAS A CHAPEL THERE. 


ALKING the other day in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, 


obſer ving a: little : 


is no diftinftion between the 


us to 
; and, per- the 


him upon the tomb-ſtone. 


of 


Dro- 


pervert the original intent of epitapl 
which as tres to do honour and 
he to the norms and the good, 
ut by the preſent practice, the reputa- 
tions It men are equally confounded 
with their duſt in the grave, where thers 
the good and 
the bad. The law has appointed ſearchers 
enquire, when any one dies, into the 
— his death: in the ſame man · 
ner I could with, that ſearchers were 
i to examine into his way of - 
living, before a character be given of 


| The flatteries that are paid to the de- 
ceaſed are undoubtedly owing to the 
ide of _ ſurvivors, which is the 
among the loweſt as the higheſt ſet 
people. \— orpon then» ang 
tallow-chandler dies at his lodgings ft 
Iflington, the news-papers are ſtuffed 
with the ſame detail of his virtues and 


] 


good qualities, as when a duke goes out 
of their affliftion of the world: and the petty overſeer of 
Lindeſ huſband, or a little hamlet has a painted board tuck 
But what at the end of his wickered turf, with 
comfortable . a diſtich ſetting forth the godlinels of 
man's deceaſe, his life, in humble imitation of the uo. 
hand to it on his under a grand mau · 
the beſt of huſ- memory, with a, ; 
they had parted long liſt of his titles and heroic deeds. .: 
ir would be baſe - great, indeed, have found means 


LE) 


te themſelves even in their 
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prevailed in ſetti theſe 
edifices for the dead. 122 
it was thought ſufhcient to clap up the 
buſt or ſtatue of the deceaſed, ſet round 
with the emblems of their me- 


one 

mo- 

monument, he would be apt ts 
miſtake it for an arch-angel, and be 
awful 

But the de- 


in execution: for 
abſurd mixture of the ſeveral 
objects of the Pagan and Chriſtian be- 
lief, as repreſented on the tombs lately 
ſet up m compliance with the Modern 
Taſte, muſt be ſhocking to every ſerious - 


again, beholder. Should any one propoſe to 
Paul's cathedral 


temples 
vepreſenting the Virtues under 
accounts of the Heathen Theology to 
frike out new enibelliſhments for our 


Chrittian monuments. We are not in 


iſed to ſee at- 

ten the tomb of an orator, and Pal - 
ing that of a 

If there is not a Rop put to 

this Taſte, we may ſoon to ſce 
cur churches, infte:d of being dedicated 
ion, 2 


hay 

a 

j 
l 


drawn in a ſhell by dolphins, preceded 

Nereids 
laſhing the marble waves with their 
rails. A general will be habited like 
— „ r 
poliſhed ſtone; and a cele roaſt 
will be ſtuck up raked, like the Venus 


take down from St. 

thoſe paintings of Sir James Thornhill 
repreſenting the tranſactions of St. Paul, 
and in their place to ſet up Titian's pic- 
tures of the amours of the | 


poſal. But the faſhion of introducing 
Heathen Deities into our monuments is 


condemned for admitting the whole claſs 


of their ſictitĩous deities into the Houle 
of God itſelf. A reformation in this 


| 
i 


I 


travelled through the ancient Pan- 
and exhauſted all the ſubjects of 
recian and Roman Mythology. 

have recourſe to the ſuper 
other nations for the deſigns of 


4] 


: 
E 


- 


: 
7 
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s not to be doubted, but that the Chi- 
Taſte, which has already taken poſ- 
of our gardens, our buildings, 
our furniture, will alſo ſoon and 
1 by way into our churches : and how 


16, 


Neo LXXIV. 


muſt a monument , whick 
15 refed in the Chineſe Taf . 


belliſhed with dragons, belle, Pagoda, 
and Mandarins! M 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 2785. 


NOW ITA ROMULIY 


PR F$CRIPTUM, ET IN TONST CATONITS 


AUSPICITS, VETERUMQUE NORMA. 


Hon. 


ROME BOASTS HER Zona, A RACE OF STUBBORN FOOLS, 

To VIETUE TRAIN'D ur GREY-BEARD CATO'S RULES: 

SUCH RIGID PRIDE OUR MODEST YOUTH DISCLAIM, 

GREAT IN THEIR CRIMES, AND GLORIOUS IN THEIR SHANE, 


HERE is no method of 

more in vogue, than the faſhion 
of drawing invidious —— 
the preſent times the 
grumbling politician rails — his — 


2 of the golden 

1 * a 

Queen Beſs: ed ofthe bee of 
the critic ſhakes his head 

at Mr. Town, and mentions Bicker- 

| Ntaff. But the moralifts are above all 

a —e Theſe 


2 nd at what | 
— Aegan them — = nu. 


ring chord, and have ſcarce more words 
in their mouths than the ſolemn ſen- 
tences faid to be delivered by Friar Ba- 
con's Brazen Head, Time is — Time 
© was—Time is paſt.” 
rn 
y ted much inſiſt- 
ed on, as theſe « drawn between the An- 
cients and Moderns. If an eloquent 
member of the Houſe of Commons is 
cruelly ſuſpected of bellowing for a 
— nothing rings in his ears but 
ully and Demoſthenes. If a gentle- 
man, or perhaps à nobleman, with an 
heavy upon his eſtate, diſen- 
cumbers it by felling his intereſt at a 
county election, he is immediately up- 
braided with one Roman, that was not 
aſhamed to follow the plough-tail, and 
another, who could refuſe large bribes, 
and content himſelf with a cottegr and 
turnips. If a lady makes an unfor- 
tunate ſlip, ſhe 1s told again and again 
of Lucretia, and fifty other ſchool-boy 


tales of honour and chaſtity. In a word, 


there is not one faſhionable frailty, but 


m oppoſition 
metropolis is every day 
— — frcch tho 
rigid maxims of Rome or Sparta. | 
* 4 midſt of all theſe ſevere re- 

it gives me infinite pleafore 

that I can with juſtice take notice of the 
inconteſtible ſuperiority of the Moderns 
in point of Modeſty. The arrogance 
of the Ancients was ſo remarkable, 
in their idea of a perfect character, they 
included every public and private vir- 
tue. They aimed at a init obſervance 
of all the duties of life: and if ſome old 
Romans had been ftiled Gods while 
living, it would not have been ſuch = 
flattery as was afterwards | 


was This n 1 idea of a 
Perfect Character among the Ancients 
naturally urged them to lift themſelves 
to an invidious jority above the 
reft of the world: while the modeſt Mo- 
derns, by taking all the vices, inſtead 
of the virtues, into their notion of a 
Fine Gentleman, endeavour to let them- 
ſelves down to a level with the loweſt of 
their ſpecies, and have laid the ſureſt 
foundation for humility, Fine Gentle- 
men are ſo far from heing proud, that 
they are never guilty of any thing which 
gives them the leaſt reaſon to be ſo: 
and our Fine Ladies have none of the 
diſguſting haughtineſs of virtue, 


indeed they [ 


_ ru. 
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that has not been put in practice. No 
Fine Gentleman ever aimed at acquiring 
any excellence: and if any natural per- 
fections might give ſome little occaſion 
for pride, the greateſt pains have been 
taken to deſtroy them. Good parts have 
been often drowned in drunkenneſs, and 
a ſtrong conſtitution ſweated away in 
bagnios: and in the mean time 

has been totally neglected, leſt improve- 
ment ſhould bring on pedantry and li- 
terary pride. The moſt ſhining parts 
in the character of a Fine Gentleman 
are, that he drinks deep, dreſſes genteel- 
ly, rides well, van ſhoe his own horſe, 
and is poſſeſſed of ſome other qualifi- 


cations which nobody can ever ſuſpect 


that a mind the leaſt given to ambition 

would ever labour to acquire. For my 

97 agreeing with our 
ri 

verſal pa that when I obſerve the 

behaviour of our Fine Gentlemen, I am 

apt to think it from the loweſt 


and humbleſt turn of mind. Indeed, 


their ſingular Modeſty appears to me 
the gh wy on of accounting for their 
actions, which commonly tend to place 
them in the meaneſt and moſt contempti- 
ble light. 

Nothing but this invincible Modeſty, 
and fear of ſeeming to aim at excellence, 
could ever give riſe to certain habits, 
not only ridiculous, but ungraceful. 
Good eyes, for inſtance, are univerſally 
acknowledged to give luſtre: to the 
whole countenance ; yet faſhion and hu- 
mility have blinded the whole town. 
The beau draws his eyes out of his 
pocket, and the beauties kill us through 
ſpying glaſſes. It has been known to 
be the vogue for perſons of faſhion to 
lute the uſe of their legs, and limp 
as af they were crippled. This practice 
daily expect to be revived: for I take 
it for granted, that the tall ſtaves now 
carried about nw naturally dwindle 
into crutches. An marticulate liſp even 
now infefts the delivery in polite con- 
verſation. It is not at all ſhionable 


to pretend deafneſs; and unleſs the la- 


dies ohject to it, I do not deſpair of ſee- 
ng the time when the whole modiſh 
world ſhall affe to be dumb. 

This humble way of thinking has been 
carried ſo far, that it has even introduced 
a new ſp=cics of hypocriſy. Fine Gen- 
tlemen, feuring leſt their good qualities 
ſhould in their own' deſpite overbalance 


ſt, that the love of fame is the uni- 


which they have no title, There is 
N an 
1 


in this fition amen our y 


people, who not only caudidly diſcover 
all their frailties, but accuſe ſelves 
of faults whica they never intended to 
commit. I know a yourg fell-w who 
is almoſt every morni: g complaining of 
the head-ache, and he laſt night's 
Champagne at the St. Alban when I 
am well aſſured he paſſed his cvening 
very ſaberly with his maiden aunts in 
Cheapſide. T am aifo acquainted with 
another gentiema who is very fond of 
confeſſing his intrigues, and often mo- 
deftly takes ſhame to himſelf for the 
great miſchief he does among the wo- 
men; though I well know, he is too baſh- 
ful even to make love to his laundreſs. 
He ſometimes laments publicly the un- 
lucky conſequences of an amour, and 
has more than once been diſcovered to 
ſend pill-boxes and . directed 
for himſelf, to be left at the bar of neigh- 
bouring coffee · houſes. The ſame hum- 
ble turn of mind induces the frugal to 
appear extravagant; and makes many a 
religious young fellow deny his princi- 
ples, brave his conſcience, and affe& 
the character and converſation of an 
atheiſt. To ſay the truth, the generality 
of the gay world arc arrant hypocrites in 
their vices, and to be worſe than 
they really are. Many of our pretended 
Bloods are, in fact, no more drunkards, 
whoremaſters, or iafidels, than a bully 
is a man of courage; and are as little 
ſincere in their boaſts of vice, as ſtateſ - 
men or beauties in their mutual profeſ- 
ſions of friendſhi 
That part of the female world which 
ſes the order of Fine Ladies, have 
as wuch hamility as their counterparts, 
the Fine Gentlemen. There is 
thing ſo charming in the fair ſex, that 
we ſhould almoſt adore them, if they 
did not lay afide all the pride of reputa- 
tion, and by ſome 12 
liarities reduce themſelves to an equality 
with us. It is, indeed, wonderful to 
obſerve with what dili our polite 
ladies pare off the ies from their 
char: When we ſee them almoſt 
as naked as the Graces, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe them as warmly devoted to Ve- 
nus; and when we hear them talk looſe- 
ly, and encourage double meanings in 
converſation, we are apt to imagine their 
notions of honour not very ſtrict or ſe- 
vere. But after all, this us frequently 
| mere 
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mere hypocriſy, and the effect of humi- 
lity. any a lady, very wanton in 
appearance, is in reality very modeſt; 
and many a t has loſt her reputa- 
tion without Iefing her virtue. I make 
no doubt but that ſeveral ladies of ſuſpi- 


cious characters are not ſo bad as they 


ſeem, and that there are honourable per 
ſons among the gayeſt of our women of 
quality. 

To return whence I ſet out, the ex- 
traordinary Modeſty of the Moderns, fo 
averſe to the arrogant pride of the An- 
cients claiming all virtues and good qua- 
lities whatſoever, is the only key to their 
behaviour. Vice, or at leaſt the ap- 
pearance of vice, becomes abſolutely re- 
quifite to paſs through the world with 
tulerable decency, and the character of 
2 man of ſpirit. As Sir John Brute 


ſays, * They were ſneaking dogs, and 
afraid of being damned in thoſe davs;” 
but we are better informed, and fear 
nothing but the appearance of too much 
virtue. To ſecure the nobility, gentry 
and others, from ſo ſhocking an 1 

tation, a friend of mine will ſpeedily pre- 
ſent the world with a curious piece com- 
piled from the practice and principles 
of the preſent times, entitled, A New 


© Treatiſe on Ethics; or, a Syſtem of 


© Immoral Philoſophy.* In this work 
he has treated at large of Modern Mo- 
deſty, ſhewn the excellence and utility 
of Immorality, and conſidered Drink - 
ing, Whoring, Fighting, and Gaming, 
as the four Cardinal Vices, or, in other 
words, the principal conſtituents of 
Bucks, Bloods, and Fine Gent!:meng 
0 
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NON TU CORPUS ERAS SINE PECTOR EE, coo 


Hor. 


WITHOUT A MIND A MAN 15 BUT AN APE, 
'A MEKE BRUTE BODY IN AN HUMAN SHAPE, 


O OD- Nature is to the mind what 
beauty is to the boilyz; and an 
agreeable diſpoſition creates a love and 
eſteem for us in the reſt of mankind, as 
an handſome perſon recommends us to 
the good graces of the fair ſex. It may 
be further obſerved, that any little de- 
fect in point of figure is ſooner over- 
looked, than a ſourneſs in the temper ; 
and we conceive a more laſting diſguſt 
at a moroſe churliſhneſs of manners, 
than at an hump-back or a pair of ban- 
dy legs. Good-nature is, indeed, fo 
amiable a qualification, that every man 
would be thought to poſſeſs it: and the 
Jadies themſelves 45 no more like to 
he accuſed of a erſe turn of mind, 
than of an unhappy caſt of features. 
Hence it proceeds, that thoſe unfortunate 
ſtale virgins, uſually called Old Maids, 
have both theſe heavy cenſures throwa 
upon them; and are at once condemned 
as ugly and ill-natured. 

Some perſons are (according to the 
ſtrict import of the phraſe itſelf) born 
Good-natured. Theſe fortunate peo- 
ple are eaſy in themſelves, and agreeable 
to all about them. They are, as it were, 
A 
more being affable engaging 
n converſation, than an Hamilton cr a 


Coventry can be otherwiſe than heanutt= 
ful and charming. Yet it is the duty 
even of thoſe who are naturally endowed 
© with the ſoit parts of converſation, to 
be careful not to deprave or abuſe them. 
They muſt not rely too conſidzntly on 
their native ſweetneſs of diſpoſition: for 
we ſihould no more cfteem a man who 
diſcovered a negligence of pleaſing, than 
we ſhould admire a beauty who was an 
intolerable flattern. Nor, on the other 
hand, ſhovld they let their Good - nature 
run to an exceſs of compliment and ex- 
travagant civility: for anengaging ten- 
perhas been as often ſpoiled by this tiou- 
bleſome politeneſs, as a fine ſhape has 
been ſqueezed into frightful diſtortious 
by tight ſtays, and a fine complexion en- 
tiely ruined by paint. 

But if this care is requiſite, even in 
thoſe few who are bleſſed with this native 
complacency and good-humour, how 
neceſſary is it for the generality of man- 
kind to labour at neck the irregu- 
larities in their temper? For this pur- 
poſe it would be fully ſuſhcient if they 
would employ half the art to cultivate 


their minds that is daily uſed to let of 


their perſons. To this important end, 
not only the female delicacies of paint 
and effenc? are _ in as auxiliaries 

18 
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to the embroidered ſuits and French 
peruques, but this anxiety to 1upply 
any perſonal defect has ſet the invention 
of artilicers to work with ſo much car - 
neſtneſs, that there is ſcarce any exter- 
nal blemiſh which may not be removed 
or concealed : and however unkindly 
nature may have dealt with you, vou 
may by their aſſiſtance be made a model 
for a ftatuary, or a pattern for a painter 
to ſtudy. If you want an inch in height, 
your ſhoe · maker can ſupply it; and your 


hoſier can furniſh you with a pair of 


calves that may put an Iriſhman to the 
bluſh. An irregularity in your ſhape 
can be made inviſible by your taylor, 
er at leaſt by the artift near the Hay- 
market, who daily gives notice that he 
makes fteel ſtays for all thoſe who are 
INCLINED to be crooked. 2 
various beautifying lotions me- 
ties, that will >, ſpots and freckles in 
the complexion; and cambs and un- 
guents, that will change red hair to the 
fineſt brown. Do you want an eye? 
Taylor will fill the vacant ſocket with 


as bright a piercer as the family of the 


Pentweazles can boaſt, Or is _ 
mouth deficient for want of teeth? Paul 
Jullion (to uſe his own phraſe) will 
bead, and will fix a ſet in 


to adorn their perſons. Yet 


| it is certain, that a man makes a worle 
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ledge is a greater ornament to the head 
than a bag or a ſmart cocked hat; that 
anger ſets like a blood-ſhot in the eyes, 
while Good-nature lights them up with 
ſmiles, and makes every feature in the 
face charming and agreeable. 

The difficulty of being convinced that 
we want this ſocial turn, is the grand 
rcalon that ſo little pains are taken to 
acquire and „ Would a man 
once be aded of any in 
re 
of the mind more eaſily corrected and 
2 than the defects and deformi- 
ties of the but, alas! man 
is in his — reg ſenſible — 2 
humoured. It is, indeed, poſſible to 
convince us that we have a bad com- 
plexion or an aukward 
which we endeavour to amend by waſhes 
and a dancing-maſter ; but when the 


rn - , felf-adulation, the moſt 
ta] ſpecies of » makes us cajole 
— into a belief, that the fault is 


come 96 vie Mah out of Uele Gin, 


This fooliſh flattery it is that makes us 


think ourſelves inſlenibly in the right, 


while we are obſtinaely wrong, and pre- 
vents our or communicatin 


acquaintance, and conſtantly accuſes 


s, them of fancy and caprice; and there 


never was an inſtance of a poſitive un- 
. 
at 
the reſt of the world. A modern Buck 
damns you for a ſullen fellow, if you 
refuſe a pint bumper; and looks upon 
you as a ſneaking ſcoundrel, if you de- 
— andtthedt 
and do not chuſe to lay all night in the 
roundhouſe. The untractable humouriſt, 
while he diſguſts all that are about him, 
conceives himſelf to be the af- 
ä — — ** 
har in the converſation, though 
is bimfelf the only one that plays out of 
tune. It is true, indeed, that the eye 
© ſees not itſelf: but when this blind 
partiality is carried ſo far, as to induce 
us to believe thoſe guilty of the folly 
who make vs ſenſible of it, it is ſurely 
as abſurd as to imagine that the hare lip 
7 ITS noſe a man Ae the 
glaſs, belongs to the figure in the mir- 
rour, and not to his own face. 
Perſection 


Perfection is no more to be expected 
in the minds of men than in their per- 
ſons: natural defects and irregularities 
in both muſt be overlooked and excuſed. 
But then equal attention ſhould be paid 
to both; and we ſhould not be anxious 
to clothe the perſon, and at the tame 
time let the mind go naked. We ſhould 
be equally aſſiduous to obtain knowledge 
and virtue, as to put on lace and velvet; 
and when our minds are compleatly 
dreſſed, we ſhould take care that Good- 
nature and influence and 
direct the hole; which will throw the 
qualities, as fine cloaths receive 
being cut — — In 
order to acquire t ities, we 
ran Fyps eps —— 
and not ere& ourſelves into and 
treat all the reſt of mankind like crimi- 
nals. Would it not be highly ridicu- 
lous in a perſon of quality to go to court 
in a ruff, a cloak, a pair of trunk hoſe, 
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and the habit worn in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth; and while he ſtrutted about 


in this antiquated garb, to accuſe all the 
reſt of the world of being out of the fa- 
ſhion 7 


I cannot conclude better than with a 
paſſage from Swift's Tale of a Tub, 
where the ſtrict analogy between the 
cloathing of the mind and the body is 
hnmourouſly pointed out. Man, ſays 
he, is a Mzicro-Coat. As to his body 
© there can be no doubt; but examine 
© even the acquirements of his mind, 
© you will find them all contribute in 
© their order towards furniſhing out an 
© exact dreſs. To inſtance no more; 
© is not Religion a Cloak, Honefty a pair 
© of Shoes worn out in the dirt, Self- 
© owe a Surtout, Vanity a Shirt, and 
© Conſcience a pair of Breeches, which, 
© though a cover for lewdneſs as well 
© as naſtineſs, is eaſily flipt down for 
© the ſervice of both?” 9 
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VOMERIS HUC ET FALCIS HONOS, HUC OMNIS ARATRY 


CESSIT AMOR RECOQUUNT PATRIOS FORNACIBUS ENSES: 


CLASSICA JAMQUE SONANT : 


IT BELLO TESSERA SIGNU Me 
VinGs 


TRE SCYTHE NEGLECTED, AND FORGOT THE PLOUGH, 

THE RUSTIC KNITS HIS POLITICIAN BROW 2 

HIS GRANDSIRE'S RUSTY SWORD HE LONGS TO WIELD, 

WHILE GUNS, DRUMS, TRUMPETS, CALL HIM TO THE FIELD, 


topic of converſation, and the 
cry now runs New England for ever! 
Peace or war has been the ſubject of 


bets at White's, as well as the debatcs - 


at the Robin Hood; and a fleet roaſt- 
ing, new world's new dreſs, the colo- 
© nies in A rope, &c. were, laſt Sunday, 
the ſubjects of a prayer and lecture at 
the Oratory in Clare Market. The 
theatres alſo, before they cloſed the ſea- 
ſon, entertained us with ſeveral warlike 
dramas: the Preſs-gang was exhibited 
at Covent Garden; and at Drury Lane 


the ſame ſea, that rolled it's canvaſs bil- 
lows in Pantomime at the beginning of 
the ſeaſon te carry Harlequin to China, 
was again put in motion to tranſport 
our ſailors to North America. At pꝛe- 
ſent the ſtreets ring with the ma zial 
trains of our ballad-ſingers, who are 
endeavouring, like Tyrtzus of old, to 
rouſe their fellow countrymen to battle; 
while all the polite world are hurrying 
to Portſmouth to ſee mock- fights, and 
be regaled with pickled pork and ſea- 
— board _ Adracral. | 
This poſture of affairs has occaſioned 
politics, which have been long neglect- 
ed, as ſtudies uſeleſs and impertinent, io 
become once more faſhionable. 2 2 
ion and politics, though they naturally 
— = conſtant — & are 
cultivated in England by fits. Chrit- 
tianity ſleeps among us, unleſs rouſed 
by the apprehenſions of a pla 
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earthquake, or a Jew Bull: and we are 
alarmed for a whije at the ſudden news 
of an invaſion or a rebellion; but, as 
ſoon as the danger is over, the Engliſh- 
man, like the ſoldier recovered {: om his 
fright occaſioned by Queen Mab's drum- 
ming in his car, * ſwears a prayer or 
© two, and ſleeps again. 7, preach 

public ſpirit is at ſom? ſeaſons only 
+ Loc a dead coal; but at others, an 
accidental blaſt kindles the embers, and 
they mount imo flame in an inſtint. 
The reign of politics ſeems at preſent to 
be re · commencing. Our news- papers 
contain dark hints and ſhrewd conjec- 
tures from the Hague, Paris, and Ma- 
drid; and the lye of the day is artfully 
contrived to influence the riſe and fall 
of the money-barom eter in Change Al- 
ley. This is the preient ſtate of politics 
within the bills of mortality; of which 
I ſhall new take no further notice, but 
ſubmit to the peruſal of my readers the 
fol:owing letter rom mv Couſin Village 


on the ſame important ſubject. 
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DEAR COUSIN! 

WX, though it has not laid our 

fields waſte or made our cities de- 


ſolate, engroſſes almoſt all the attention 


of this place. Every farm- houſe ſwarms 
with politicians, who lay their wiſe heads 
together for the goo of the nation; and 
at every petty chandler's ſhop in town, 
While the half quarterns of tea are 


weizhed out, the balance of Europe is 


adjuited. The preparations now mak- 
ing by fea and land are as popular ſub- 
jects as the price of corn or the Broad- 
wheel-at. Succeſs to our noble ad- 
mirzis, and a ſpeedy War, are alſo as 
common touts over a mug of ale as Cod 
ſperd the pleugh, or a good harveſt: 
thongh 1: mut he owned, that ſome ſel- 
ff corniry {quires, who have not an 


_eanal tharc of public tpuit and love of 


their county with their fellow ruttics, 
are {cnewhat apprehenſtve of the in- 
fluence vaich a war may have upon the 
Land-tax. 

I am at nicient on à viſit to Sir Politic 
Hearty, who 1s one of thoſe country 
gentlemen, who fo much prefer the pub- 


lic welfare to their own private intereſt, 


that thev ure more anxious abcut the at- 
fairs of the nation than the care of their 
own eſtates. Sir Politic is miterable 
three days in the week for want of in- 


telligence; but his ſpirits revive at the 


ſound of the poſt-horn, when the mail 
brings him the London Evening Pot, 
and a long letter of news from his ne- 
phew at the Temple. Theſe Sir Poli- 
vic int if reads atter dinner to me, the 
curate of che panty, and the town-apo- 
thecarv, whom he indulges with the run 
of his table tor their deep inſight into 
the proceedings of the government, He 
makes many threwd reinarks on every 
paragraph, and trequently takes the opi- 
nion of the two DcRors (for he honours 
both the curate and apothecary. with that 
title) on the aſteriſtes, daſhes, and ita- 
lics. Nothing at firit puzzled the honeſt 
barenet, and his piivy council, ſo much 
as the new feat of war. They very well 
knew tbe fituution of Bruſſels, Ghent, 
Antwerp, and other ſcenes of action in 
Flanders but Virginia, the Ohio, O- 
wego, &c. (to ute a common phraſe) 
were quite out of their latitude. But 
this diſniculty is at length ſurmounted 
by the Templar's having tranſmitted to 
his uncle one of D'Anville's maps; by 
the help of which the baronet ſometimes 
delineates the progreſs of the French up 
the Ohio, in meanders of port winding 
along the table, and ſometimes demo- 
liſnes the forts lately raiſed by the ene- 
my in different parts of our cojonies. 
At preſent writing Jam but juſt with- 
drawn irom the taking of Crown Point, 
repreſented by a cork, and ſtormed by 
Sir Politic at the head of an army of 
cherry- ſtones. 

Sir Politic has, indeed, ſtudied Mon- 
ſieur D'Anville thoroughly: he has alfa 
been very much taken up of late with 
the perutal of the Hiſtory of the Six Na. 


tions: 10 that he has ſcarce one idea in 


his head, that does not bear fome rela- 
tion to the Weft Indies. We had ſome 
boiled beef the other day for dinner, 
when the good knight obſerved, that he 
ſhould be glad to partake of a buttock, 
builed in the Far-ketile; and he had no 
ſooner hghted his pipe, than the firſt 


puff of the tobacco threw him into ſome 


refle&tions on the danger of Virginia. 
By the bye, ſaid the Baronet, *I am 
© a great admirer of the Indian oratory; 
* and J dare fay old Hendrick the 
* Sachem would have made a 

* figure in the Houſe of Commons. 
6 

6 


oo 


There is ſomething very elegant in the 
Copenant-Belt; but pray what a pox 
are thote damned Strings Wampun? 


* I cannot find any account of them in 


* Chambers's Dictionary. He then 
entered 
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entered into a diſſertation on the Var- 
hoop; and turning to the apothecary— 
Doctor, ſaid he, hwy agen think 
© of Scalping? The Doctor replied, 
that for ais part he imagined it to he 
ſomewhat in the nature of an Epiſpaſſic 
or Bliter. Ay,” faid the other re- 
verend Doctor, ſhaking. his head, it is 
© a very barbarous cuſtom indeed: 
© though it is no wonder, ſince they have 
© only had a few Jefuits among them; 
© ſo that they have very little notion of 
© Chriſtianity.” 

War never fails of producing ground- 
leſs and contradictory reports: and if 
Fame is a lying jade in town, ſhe is the 


idleſt goſſip that ever ſpoke in the coun - 
try. We have gained ſeveral victories 
in Virginia, and taken ſeveral forts, but 
loſt them all back again the next 

At one time we burnt, ſunk, took, and 
deftreyed the whole French flcet, though 
it had not ſtirred out of Breſt harbour 
and but laſt week we ſhot off Boſ- 
cawen's legs, and made him fight, like 
Witherington, on his ſtumps; till a 
letter from Sir Politic's nephew confured 
this report, and ſet the admiral on his 
legs again. 

1 I am, dear Couſm, yours, &c, 


Ne LXXVII. THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1755. 


CUM PULCHRIS TUKNICIS SUMET NOVA CONSILIA ET SPESs 


WISDOM WITH PERIWICS, WITH CASSOCKS GRACE, 


COURAGE WITH SWORDS, GENTILITY WITH LACES 


TO MR. TOWN. 

>" 
Read late paper, ſhewing the 
I cloie ks which cloathing the 
body bears to adorning the mind; and 
am thoroughiy perſuaded that the gene- 
rality of mankind would be as glad to 
embell:ſh their minds as to ſet off their 
rſons, if they could procure know- 
— virtue, and good - nature, with 
the ſame eaſe that they can furniſh 
themſelves with the ornaments of the 
body. The clown in rug or duffel can, 
2: a moment's warning, be furniſhed 


with 2compleat ſuit of laceorembroidery = 


from Monmouth Street, his long lank 
greaſy hair may be exchanged in Mid- 
dic Row fer a {mart bag or a jemmy 
ſcratch; and his clouted ſhoes with the 
rough hobnails in the hecl and ſole 
clumping at every ſtep, may be tranſ- 
formed into a phr of dancing pumps at 
the Yorkſhire Warehouſe, or the Oid 
_ Criſpin in Cranbourn Alley. The drag- 
gled ſtreet- walker can rig herſelf with a 
clean ſmock, a linen gown, and an hat 
ſmartly cocked up behind and before, 
in Broad St. Giles's; or if ſhe can af- 
ford it, every pawnbroker will let out a 
gold watch with coronets, a tiſſue or 
brocaded fack, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a counteſs. But where, Mr. 
Town, can theſe people go to clothe 


their minds, or at what ſhops are retail. 
ed ſenſe and virtue? Honour and ho- 
neſty are not to be purchaſed in Mon- 
mouth Street; knowledge is not infuſed 
into the head through the powder · puff; 
and, as good wine needs no buſh, ſenſe 
is not derived from the full-bottomed 
periwig. The woman of the town, 
vumped up for ſhe with paint, patches, 
piumpers, and every external ornament 
that art can adminiſter, knows no me- 
thod to beautify her mind. She cannot 
tor any price buy chaſtity in Broad St. 
— or hire honeſty from the pad n- 
broker's. | 


Seeing, therefore, at one view, the 


difficulty in obtaining the accompliſh» 
ments of the mind, and the exact ana- 
logy they bear to dreſs, I have been la- 
bouring this week patt to remedy that 
inconvenience, and have at length de- 
viſed a ſcheme, which will fully anfwer 
that purpoſe. In a word, then, 1 ſhall 
next winter open a ſhop or warehouſe in 
the moſt public part of the town, under 
the name of a MinD-AaNnD-BoDY- 
CLOTHIER : two trades which, though 
never yet united, are ſo far from being 
incompatible, that they are in their na- 
ture inſeparable. I ſhall not only ſup- 
ply my friends with a ſuit or a ſingle 
virtue, but furniſh them with c 
habits of mind and body from head to 
foot: and by a certain ſecret art in — 
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form and texture of the things ſold, the 
required virtues ſhall be as inherent in 
them as the materials of which they are 
compoled, That luch virtues may be 
transfuſed by cloaths is evident from 
experience. In the narrow extent of 
my reading, Mr. Town, 1 remember to 
have met with an account of Fortunatus's 
Wiſhing Cap, by which he could tranſ- 
port himſelf in an inſtant from ene place 
to another: it is alſo well known, that the 
famous Jack the Giant-killer poſſeſſed 
a Sword of Sharpnets, Shoes of Swift- 
neſs, and a Coat of Inviſibility. Why 
then may not I ſell a ſurtout of pa- 
triotiſm, or a ſword of honour, and re- 
tail modeſty and chaſtity to fine ladies in 
tuckers and aprons? | 
No one who duiy conſiders the natural 
influence which cloaths cummonly have 
upon their wearers, will obje& to my 
ſcheme as utterly i:nprafticable. That 
a perſon can put on or throw off the in- 
ternal habits of his mind together with 
his coat or periwig, is plain in very nu- 
merous inſtances. The young counſel. 
Jor, who every morning in term-time 
takes the meaſure of Weſtminſter Hail 
with the 1 of a judge upon the 
circuit, at once diveſts himſelf of his 
gravity with the ſtarched band and long 
robe, and reſumes the ſpirit of a Buck 
with the ſword and bag-wig. 
In the fame manner the orthodox vicar 
once a week wraps himſelf up in piety 
and virtue with his canonicals; which 
ualities are as eaſily caſt off again as his 
— and for the reſt of the week he 
wears the dreſs as well as the manners 
of his fox-hunting patron. We may 


D 


learn the diſpoſition of a man by his ap- 
parel, as — — the trade of a car- 


penter by his leathern apron, or a ſol- 
dier by his red coat. When we fee a 
Muff-coloured ſuit of ditto with bolus 
buttons, a metal-headed cane, and an 
enormous buſhy grizzle, we as readil 
know the wearer to be a diſpenſer of li 
and death, as if we had ſeen him pounding 
a mortar or brandiſhing a clyſter- pipe. 
The different affections of the mind 
have been diſtinguiſhed by different co- 
lours; as ſcarlet has been made to re- 
nt valour, yellow to denote jea- 
ouſy, and true blue to ſignify integrity. 
Thus we may likewiſe diſcover all the 


virtues and vices lurking in the different 
arts of the apparel. When at a city 
Feaſt I fee the gueſts tucking their nap- 
Kins into their ſhirt-collars, as if they 


were all of them going to he ſhaved, I 
very well know that their thoughts wear 
a different dreſs than in the Alley; and 
when the antiquated toaft is laying on 
her complexion at the toilet, and re- 
pairing the ruins of beauty, what is ſhe 
doing but patching her mind with pride 
and conceit? In a word, I can diſcover 
impudence ſtaring from the bold cock 
of a Kevenhuller, parſimony fkulking 
in a darned ſtocking, cequetry ſpread 
out in a hoop-petticoat, and fi 
dangling from a ſhoulder-knot. I of- 
ten pleaſe myſelf with thus remarking 
the various dreſſes of the mind; and 


the clue you have already given us, I 


have been able to unfold the inmoſt lin- 
ings of the heart, and diſcover © the very 
© {tuff of the thoughts. 

It muſt, however, be owned, that in 
theſe matters the niceſt penetration may 
be impoſed on; fince, in the preſent 
random method of dreſſing, many per- 
ſons appear in maſquerade. This in- 
convenience, among others, will be re- 
medie by my profect; for, as whoever - 
deals with me will at once clothe his 
mind and his body, the whole town will 
be dreſſed in character. Thus if » 
chimney- f or 2 - boy put 
on 2 ſuit — e - 
wig, &c. they will at the ſame time in- 
vett themſelves with the internal dignity 
of a perſon of quality: my lady's young - 
elt ſon may buy courage with his regi- 
mentals, and ort may be pur- 
chaſed at the ſame time with a gown and 
cafſock by the young ſmarts from the 
univerſities. My ſcheme alſo further 
recommends itſelf, by laying open the: 
only path to virtue and knowledge tha 
the world will chuſe to follow; for, as 
my cloaths will always be cut according 
to the neweſt and moſt elegant manner, 
theſe qualifications of the mind, inherent 
in them, muſt neceſſarily come into fa- 
ſhion. Thus our fine gentlemen will 
learn morality under their vale! de 
chambre; and a young lady of faſhion 
will acquire new accompliſhments with 
every new ribband, and become virtu- 
ous as well as beautiful at her toilette. 
depend vn your readineſs to promote 


my ſcheme: but what I moſt — 
intreat of you, Mr. Town, is to 


your utmoſt intereſt with the polite 
world, but eſpecially with the ladies, 
not to diſcard cloaths entirely; as by 
ſuch a reſolution my ſcheme muſt be de- 
icated; and, indeed, it will not * 
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the power of man to give them virtue, 
if they determine to go naked. 

As knowledge and virtue can never 
be ſufficiently diffuſed, my warehouſe 
will be cal for general uſe, and 


nity of carpenters, bricklayers, tallow- 
chandlers, and butchers, at the Taber- 
nacle and — — 2 For 
ene 
true Britiſh c woven in a variety 
of cockades and 2 and for 
our fine who ſtay at home, 


French Bagatelle, in cut velvet, lace and 
embroidery, neat as imported. 

As the ladies, 1 ſuppoſe, will all of 
them to a woman, be defirons of pur- 
chaſmg beauty with every branch of the 
female apparel, I am afraid I ſhall not 
be able to anſwer their demands; but I 
ſhall have ſeveral dreſſes, which will 
make up for the want of it. I ſhall have 
neatneſs done up in a great variety of 
plain linen; decency and diſcretion in 


ſeveral patterns for mobs, hoods, and 


night-gowns; together with modeſty 
diſpoſed into tuckers, kerchiefs for the 


neck, ftays that almoſt meet the chin, 


and petticoats that touch the ground. I 
ſhall alſo have a ſmall portion of chaſtity 
knit into garters, and twiſted into laces 
for the ſtays, very proper to be worn at 
maſquerades and aſlemblies. 

I had almoſt forgot to mention, that 
authors, who are often in equal want of 
ſenſe and cloaths, ſhail be fitted out by 
me with both at once on very reaſonable 
rates. As for yourſelf, Mr. Town, I 
ſhall beg leave to preſent you with an 
entire ſuit of ſuperfine wit and humour, 
warranted to wcar well, and appear cre- 
ditable, and in which no author would 
be aſhamed to be ſeen. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, 

EUTRAPELUS TRIM. 


I have provided a proper quantity of W 
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Hor. 


| WHAT FOIBLES WAIT ON LIFE THROUGH FV'RY Tac! 
OUR YOUTH A WILD FIRE, AND A FROST OUR AGE! 


TO MR. TOWN, 


. | 
OTHING is more neceſſary, in 
order to wear off any particulari- 


flame purſuits, _— —— na- 
turally take the ſame turn with his own, 
ac quires a certain ſtiffneſs and try 


of behaviour, which is fure to make him 
Ai ſagreeable, except in one particular 


ſet of company. Inſtead of cramping 


the rind ing it within ſo narrow 
a circle, — — — vour to enlarge 
it by every worthy notion and accom- 
pliſhment; and temper each qualification 
with it's oppoſite; as the four elements 
are compounded in our natural frame. 
The neceſſity of this free converſa- 
tion, to open and improve the mind, is 
evident from the conſequences which 
always follow a negle& of it. The em- 
ment each man is engaged in, who! - 
ly engroſſes his attention, and tinges the 
mind with a peculiar dye, which ſhews 
itlelf in all the ions of it, unleſs 
prevented by natural good ſenſe or — 
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beral education. The phyſician, the 
lawyer, and the tradeſman, will appear 
in company, though none of thole oc- 
cupations are the ſubje&t of diſcourſe; 
and the clergyman will grow moroſe and 
{:vere, who ſeldom or never converics 
with the laity. If no particular pro- 
feſhon claims this influence over us, 
ſome darling paſſion or amuſement gives 
a colour to our thoucchts and ations, 
and makes us odious, or at leaſt tidicu- 
joue. Pine ladies fo; inſtance, by de- 
ſpiling the converlation of ſenitbic men, 
can talk of nothing but routs, balls, #f- 
ſemblics, birth- da, ſuits, and intrigues; 
and fine gentle men, for the fame routon, 
of almGit nothing at all. In like manner 
the furious partizan, who has not been 
weaned from a mad a't chment { parti- 
cular principles, is weak enough io ima- 
gine every man of a different way of 
thinking a fool and a ſcoundrel; and the 
ſ-Qary or :calot devotes to eternal dam- 
nation ali thoſe who will not go to 


heaven in the ſame road with him{elf, 


under the guidance of Whitefield, Wel- 
ley, or Count Zinzendorff. To the 
fame cauſe we owe the rough country 
ſquire, whoſe ideas are whoily bent on 
uns, dogs, horſes, and game; and who 
— every thing about him of a piece 
with his div — His hall muſt be 
adorned with ſtags heads, inſtrad of 
buſts and ſtatues; and in the room of 
family- pictures, you will fee prints of 
the moſt famous fallions and race- 
horſes: all his doors open and ſnut with 
foxes fert; and even the buttons of his 
cloaths are impreſſed with the figures of 
dogs, foxes, ftags, and horſes. To 
this abſurd practice of cultivating only 
one let of ideas, and ſhutting ourſelves 
out from any intercourſe wich the rett of 
the world, is owing that narrowneſs of 
mind, which has infected the converſa- 
tion of the polite world with inſipidity, 
made roughneſs and brutality the cha- 
racteriſtics of a mere country gentleman, 
and produced the moſt fatal conſequences 
in politics and religion. 
ut if chis commerce with the gene- 
rality of mankind is ſo neceſſary to re- 
move any impreſſions which we may be 
liable to receive from any particular em- 
ployment or da ling amuſement, what 
precautions ought to be uſed in order to 
remedy the inconveniencies naturally in- 
cident to the different ages of liſc! It 
is not certain that a perſon will be en- 
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gazed in any profeſſton, or given up to 
any peculiar kind of pleaſure; but the 
mint of every man is ſuhje& to the in- 
clinations ariſing from tho ſeveral ſtages 
of his exiſience, as well as his body to 
chron:cal diſtempers. This, indeed, 
Mr. Town, is the principal cauſe of 
my writing to you: fur it has often 
given me great concern to ſec the pre- 
ſent diviſion b*tween the young and the 
oi; to obſerve elderly men forming 
themſelves into clube and ſocieties, that 
tuey may be more ſecurely ſeparated 
from youth; and to fee young men run- 
ning into diſſipation and debauchery, 
rather than aflociate with age. If each 
party would labour to conform to the 


Other, from ſuch a coalition many ad- 


vantages would accrue to both. Our 
youth would be inſtructed by the expe- 
rience of age, and joſe much of that 
levity which they retain too long; while 
at che ſame time the wrinkled brow of 
the aged would be ſmoothed by the 
{prightiy chearfulneſs of youth; by 
which they might ſupply the want of 
ſpuits, forget the loſs of old friends, 
and bear with eaſe all their worldly miſ- 
fortunes. Tt is remarkable, that thoſe 
young men are the moſt worthy and ſen- 
ſible, who have kept up any intercourſe 
with the old ; and that thoſe old men 
are of the moſt chearful and amiable diſ- 
poſition, who have not been aſhamed to 
converſe with the young. 

I will not pretend to decide which 
party is moſt blameable in neglecting 
this neceſſary commerce with each other; 
which, f properly managed, would b. 
at once ſo heneficial and delightful : but 
it undoubtedly ariſes from a certain ſclf- 
iſhneſs and obſtinacy in both, which 
will not ſuffer them to make a mutual 
allowance for the natural difference ot 
their diſpoſitions. Their inclinations 
are, indeed, as different as their years; 
yet each expects the other to comply, 
tllough neither will make any advances. 
How rarely do we ſee the leaft degree of 
ſociety preſerved between a father and a 
ſon! a ſhocking reflection, when we 
conſider that nature has endeavoured to 
unite them by affection on on? 


fide, and filial gratitude on the other. 
Yet a father and fon as ſeldom live to- 
gether with any tolerable harmony, as 
an huſband and wife;z and chiefly for 
the ſame reaſon: for though they are 
both joined under the ſame gy 2 
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they ere cach tugging a different way. 
A father might as weil expect his ſon to 
be as gouty and infirm as himſelf, as to 
have the diſpoſition which he has con- 
trated from age; and a ſon might as 
reaſonably defire the vigour and vivacity 
of five and twenty, as his own love of 
gaiety and diverſions in his father. It is 
therefore evident, that a inutual endea- 
vour to conform to each other is abſo- 
ſutely requiſite to keep together the ce- 
ment of natural affection, which an un- 
tractable ſtubbornneſs ſo frequently diſ- 


ſolves; or atleaſt, if it does not diſturb 


the affection, it conſtantly deſtroys the 
ſociety between father and ſon. 

This unhappy and unnatural diviſion 
is often the ſubject of complaint in per- 
ſons of both ages; but is ſtill unreme- 
died, hecauſe neither refle& on the cauſe 
whence it proceeds. Old men are per- 
petually commenting on the extreme le- 
vity of the times, and blaming the young 
becauſe they do not admire and court 
their company: which, indeed, is no 
wonder, ſince they ly treat their 
youthful companions as mere children, 
and expect ſuch a flaviſh deference to 
their years, as deſtroys that equality by 
_ which chearfulneſs and ſociety ſubſiſts. 
Voung men do not like to be _ * 
proverb, or reproved by a wrinkle: 
though they do not chuſe to be correct- 
ed by their grave ſeniors like ſchool- 
boys, they would be proud to conſult 
them as friends: _ the * 
ſeverity of old age ſeldom will permit, 
not * w kb them with ſo 
great a degree of freedom and familia- 
rity. Youth, on the other hand, ſhun 
the company of age, complaining of the 
ſmall regard and paid to them, 
though they often act with ſo little re- 
ferve and ſuch unbecoming confidence, 
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as not to deſerve it. Suppoſe the old 
were pleaſed with the natural flow of 
* and lively converſation of youth, 

ill ſome reſpect may be challenged as 
due to them; nor ſhould the decency 
and ſobriety of their characters ever be 
inſulted by any unproper or immodeſt 
converſation. 

I am an old man myſelf, Mr. Townz 
and I have an only boy, whoſe behavi- 
our to me is unexceptionable : | it 
me, therefore, to dwell a moment — 
on my favourite ſubje&, and I will con- 
clude. With what harmony might ail 
parents and children live together, if 
the father would ftrive to ſoften the ri- 
gour of age, and remember that his ſon 
muſt naturally poſſeſs thoſe qualities 
which ever accompany youth; and if the 
ſon would in return endeavour to ſuit 
himſelf to thoſe infirmities which his 
father received from old age! If they 
would reciprocally ftudy to be agreeable 
to each other, the father would inſen- 
fibly ſubſtitute affection in the room of 
authority, and loſe the churliſh ſeverity 
and peeviſhneſs incident to his years: 
while the = would curb the unbecom- 
ing i ty of his youth, change his 
— obey — a conſtant — 
tion to pleaſe, and remit much of his 
extreme gaiery in conformity to the gra- 
vity of his father. Wherever ſuch 2 
turn of mind is encouraged, there muſt 
be happineſs and agreeable ſociety : and 
the contrary qualities of youth and age, 
thus blended, compoſe the ſureſt cement 
of affeftion ; as colours of the moſt op- 
poſite tints, by a ſkilful mixture, each 
giving and receiving certain ſhades, will 
orm a picture the moſt heighiened and 
exquiſite in it's colouring. I am, Sir, 


your moſt humble ſervant, 


Journ Bevi:, 


— to, io 
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0b 1 , BCLLANE, CERERRIT 


FELICEM! ATECAM TACITUS, DUM dub T ILLE 


GARRIRET, VICOT, URBEM LAUDARET. 


Hon. 


SILENT 1 SAID — © HAPPIEST HEAD OF C1T, 

© WITH BRAIN UNCUMBER'D, AND THE LOAD OF wiT! 

© FROM STREET VOSTREET STALL RAMBLING UP AND DOWNS 
© WHILE ALL HIS TALK WAS 27111 OF LONDON TOWN." 


WP. VILLAGE TO MR. TOWN. 


DEAR COUSIN, 


TJ Have been very much diverted with 
your obſervations on the honeſt 
tradeſmen who make weekly excuriions 
into the villages about town; and I 
agree with you, that the generality of 
your citizens ſeldom dare truſt theinſelves 
out of the fight of London ſmoke, or 
extend their travels further than with 
their wives and children in the Wandſ- 
worth double poſt-chaiſe, or the Hamp- 
ton long coach. But we may now and 
then pick up a ſtray citizen, whom bu- 
ficſs had dragged beyond the bills of 
mertility, as it happened to myſelf the 
other day, about forty miles from Lon- 
don: and as I was mightily pleaſed with 
his behaviour and converſation, I have 
taken the liberty to ſend you an account 
of it. 
Being caught in a ſhower upon the 
road, ] was glad to take fhicher at the 
fiſt inn I came to; which, if it had not 
been called the New Inn, I ſhould have 
thought, ſrom it's antique apparance, 
had been an houſe. of entertaiament in 
the time of our great grandfathers. 1 
had fcarce alighted, when a ſtrauge ſi- 
gure (driventhither, asI ſuppoſed, on the 
ſame account with mvſelt) came ſoberly 
Jogging into the vard, dripping wet. 
As he waited for the ſteps before he 
would venture to get off his horſe, I had 
the opportunity of ſurveying his whole 


appearance, He was wrapped up in an 


old thread- bare weather-beaten ſurtout, 
which 1 belicve had once been ſcarlet; 
the cape was pulled over his hend, and 
buttone:} vp cloſe round his ae; and 
his bat was flapped down on eh ide, 
and fastened about his cars with à lit 
garter, tied under his chin. He wore 
upon his 4-28 ſomething that re emnbled 


Ipatter damers, Which (2s 1 attervaris 


learned) were cut out of an old pair of 
boots; but his right ſaoc was conſider- 
ably larger than the other, and had ſe- 
vera] flits in the upper-icather. He had 
ſpurs on, indeed, but witaout rowels ; 
and by way of wi:ip, a xorm- aten cane, 
with a bone head ſtudded with braſs pins, 
hung from his wrilt by a ſtring of greaſy 
black leather. 

I ſoon found I was Nobody; for the 
Gentleman, it ſeems, took up the whole 
atteniion of the maid, miſtreſs, and 
holtler, who all of them got round him, 
and with much difficulty, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſteps, helped him down. 
My lznd}ady, before it was poſſible fur 
her to ice any part of him but his noſe, 
told him, © he looked brave and jolly ;” 
and when ſhe had led him into the kit- 
chen, the fetched a large £lifs of what 
ſhe called “ her own water, which (ſhe 
ſaid) would drive the cold out of his 
ſtomach. All hands were now buſted 
in drawing off his ſurtout, which dii- 
covered underncath a fuil-trimmed white 
coat, and a black velvet waittcoat with 
a broad gold lace very much tarniiked. 
The furtout was hung to dry by the fire 
as well as las coat, the pjaceot which was 
ſupplied by a long riding- hood of my 


lan ladyz and as the gentleman cem- 


— of having ſuffered by loſs of! 


eather, the maid was diſpatched to the 
doftor's for ſome diachylon. The uſual 
queſtion now ſucceeded, concerning din- 
ner; and as he obſerved I was all alone, 
he very courteouſty aſked me to join 
cmpant, which 1 as readily agreed to. 
he important buſineſs of dinner be- 
ing ſertled, we adjourned into a private 
room, when my tcllow-guet told me 
ef his own mere act and motion, that 
he lived in London; that for theſe twenty 
veurs he had always came to the tovn 
We wre NOW in, once a ycar, to receire 
molcy, aud lake orders for gocds; = 
that 
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that he had always put up at this houſe, 
He then run on in the pra:tes of the land- 
lady; and tipping me 2a wink—“ Ay, 
{:ys ht, * ſhe has hus been a clever wo- 
© inan ia her time, beſore the bore child 
© ren. He added, that fu his pont he 
did not like your great inns; for chat 
they never looked upon any thing a er 
a coach and fix. He (nrther into. ine 
me, that he was 1aarrica to his pri. nt 
wife in the firſt mayo. alty of Alden 
Parſons, and in the very waifteo 
had on: But,” ſays he, I now >. 

© it only oa a sourney; becauſe, vil 
© know, a bit ef lace commands 
ſbect upon the road,” On equi. 
Out his fanily, 1 found he ha th): 
boys; ond of + hom was bound prentie 
to huntelt; the other was ſent to ſea, 
becaule he was a wild one; aud the 
voungeſt he deſigned to make a parton, 
becauſe he was grave, and his play- fal- 
lows at Poule's ſchool uſed : call him 
Bichop. 

All this while he had ſat in my land- 
la dy's riding hocd, with a linen night- 
cap on his head ued on the top with a 

iece of black ribband, which (he told 
me) he always rode in, becaute it was 
cooler than a wig. But che 12ddie-bags 
wcre now ordered in; and cut of one of 
them he drew a large flowing grizzle, 
carefully buckled, which he con bed out 
himſelf, borrow:n:; ſome flour from the 
kitchen drudger. His ſpatterdaſhers 
were next tiken off, and his ſhoes wipe 1 
with a wiſp of hey; when being aſſured 
by the landladz heryinif, that his cbat 
was dry enough to put vn, he complea:- 
ly equipped hun{s!!, in order to wait cn 
ſeveral tradeſmen with wem he had 
dealings, after J'naer. As his was not 
quite ready, we took a waik to the 
ftables to fee his mare: and though the 
beaſt ſcemed as lean and harmleſs as 
Sancho's als, he aſſured me he had 
much ado to ride her, ſhe was ſo friſky, 
for ſhe had not run in the chaile theſe 
two Sundays paſt. 

Being ſummoned to dinner, we fat 


A 
Q- | 


oo 


down to a repaſt of mutton chops and 


ſheeps hearts, which laſt he declared to 
be the wholſomett eating in the world, 
He obiccted to wine, becaule there was 
not a crop good for any thing to be got 
upon the road; but he valtly recom- 
mended my laudlady's home-brew'd, 


- which he achrmed to be betta than 


Hogſilen ale, or the thatch beer at If- 
ling ton. Our meal being ended, my 


companion took his pipe; and we laich 


our heads together for the good of the 
nation, when we mawled the French 
terribly both by land and fea. At laſt, 
among other talk, he happened to aſs 
me, ii lived in the city? As I was 
dehrous of hearing his remarks, I an- 
ſw--1ed, that I had never ſeen London. 
Never ſeen it?“ ſays he. © Then 
© vo haves never ſeen one of the fineſt 
Tauts in the whole world. Paris is 
tum 2 dog hole to nl. There luckily 
eig a jt 72 Map of London over the 
enen bist, Which he immedia:cly 
46 me gat irom my chair to look at. 

oF eres Lonacn for 


. 


ele, ian Ho, 

v bu e uit ie digger than the 
Map of a4 England. He then led 
me abaut, with the end of lis pipe, 
througn all the principal firzets fem 


0 — GEE 


ſiys he, is the River Thames There 
London Bilge. Thy mv Load 
Mayor lires— That's Poule's— Türe 
the Monument fande: and now, if 
you was but cn tie top ef it, vou 
might ſee all the hows and churches 
in London.“ Texpiciicd my aſtoniſh- 
ment at every particular; but I cauld 
hardly refrain laughing, when pointing 
out to me Lircoln's Inn Fields 
a There, ald cy © there all te Morten 
© men live.“ At lſt, aſter having tranſ- 
porte:! me u over the town, he ſet me 
down in Cheopſide, lich, he ſaid, was 
the biggell l. in thecuy. And now, 
favs he, © II hew you where I lire. 
© That's Boe Chuich—and t!.creabouts 
chere my Dipe io=—=theu —jutt here 
© my hop tands.* tie corcluded with 
a kind i: ritativa tone to come and tre 


IR «a a a £6 


hin; und pailing out 2 book of patterns 


from his coat: pocket, aꝝſſured me, that it 
I wanted ny ching in his way, he could 
afford to let me ve a bargain. 

I promiſed to call upon him ; and the 
weather now cicarin;, up, after ſettling 
the balance of our reckon g with the 
landlady, we took ]-ave of each other: 
but juſt as I had mounted my hurſe, and 
was going to ſet forward, my new ac- 
quaintance came up to me, and ſhaking 
me by the hand“ Hark ve, ſays be, if 


fifth of this inftaut July, 1 will in- 
troduce you to the Cockney's Feaſt ; 
where, I aſſure you, you'll be miguty 
1 hear a great many good 
* Jam, dear Couſin, yours, &c. 

+ "= 
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you will he in town by the twenty- 
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NULLA VTRYT CURA INTEREA, NEC MENTIO FIET 


DAMNORUMe 


i 


Jr v. 


WHAT THOUGH THE SPOUSE BE RUTN'D, WHERE'S THE SIN, 
BY MADAM'S TAIEN DS, $0 DZAR, SO NEAR AKIXN ? 


TO MR. TOWN. 
81A, : 
1. polygamy was allowed in this 
country, I am ture I might maintain 
a ſeraglio of wives at leſs expence than 
I have brought upon myſelf by marry- 


ing one woman. One, did I ſay? Alas! 


1 find it, to my coſt, that a wife, like 
a polypus, has the power of dividing 
and multiplying hericif into as man“ 
bodies as ſhe pleaſes. You muit know, 
Mr. Town, I took a woman of {mall 
fortune, and made her my own fleſh and 
blood: but I never thought that all her 
relations would likewiſe faſten on me, 
with as little ceremony as a colony of 
fleas. I had ſcarce brought her home, 
before I was obliged to marry her mo- 
ther: then I was prevailed upon to marry 
her two maiden ſiſters; after that I mar- 
ried her aunts; then her couſins. In 
mort, I am new married to the whole 
generation of them. I do not exagge- 
rate matters, when I ſay that I am mar- 
ried to them all: for they claim as much 
right to every thing that is mine, as the 
erſon whom the world calls my wife. 
Prey eat, drink, and fleep with me: 
every room in the houſe is at their com- 
mand, except my bed- chamber: they 
borrow money of me: and imce I hay 
tie whole family quartered upon me, 
what {ignifics it which of them takes 
upon her my name—my wife, her ſiſter, 
or her twentieth caatn ? | 
O, Mir. Town! I never fit down to 
table without the lamentable proſpect of 
ſeeing as much viduals conſumed as 
would dine a whole veſtry, So many 
months conſtantly going at my expence ! 
And then there is ſuch a variety of pro- 
v.hons! For couſin Biddy likes onediſh; 
my aunt Rachel is fond of another; 
fifter Molly cannot abide this; and mo- 
ther could never touch that—though 1 
find they are ail of them unanimous in 
liking the beſt of every thing in ſeaſon. 
Belides, I could entertain a ſet of jolly 
topeis at a leis rate than it coſts me in 


light wines for the women. One of 
them drinks nothing but Liſbon; with 
another nothing goes down but Rheniſn 
and Spa; and a third ſwallows me an 
ocean of Briſtol Milk, with as little re- 
morſe as ſhe would ſo much ſmall beer: 
my eldeſt aunt likes a glaſs of dry Moun- 
tainz while the other thinks nothing 
helps digeſtion ſo well as Madeira. It 
was but laſt week that my wife expreſſed 
a deſire of tafting ſome Claret, when im- 
med:ately all my good natured relations 
had a mighty longing for it: but with 
much ado I at laſt prevailed on them to 
compound with me for a cheſt of Fio- 
rence. 

You may imagine that my houſe can- 
not be a very {mall one: and I aſſure 
you there are as many beds in it as in a 
country inn. Yet I have ſcarce room 
to turn myſelf about in it: for one 
apartment 1s taken up by this relation, 
another by that; and the moſt dittant 
couſin muſt have more reſpect ſhewn 
her, than to be clapped up in a garret 
with the maid-ſervants: fo that poor 1 
have no more liberty m my own houſe 
than a lodger. Once, indeed, I in vain 
endeavoured to ſhake them off, and touk 
a little box in the neighbourhood of 
town, ſcarce big enough to hold my 
own family. But, alas! they ſtuck as 
cloſe to it as a ſnail to her ſmei!: and 
rather than not lie under the ſame roof 
with their relation, they conttived to 
litter together like ſo many pigs in a 
fiye. At another time, thinking to 
clear my houſe at once of theſe vermin, 
I packed vp my wife and mother, and 
ſent them to her uncle's in the country 
for a month. But what could 1 do? 
there was no getting rid of thoſe left be- 
hind : my wile had made over to them 
the care of the houſhold, allotting to 
each of them her particular employment 
during her abſence. One was to pickle 
walnuts, another to preſerve ſweetmeats, 
another to make Morella brandy; all 
waich they executed with the —_— 

nes 
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neſs peculiar to good houſewives, who 
ſpoil and waſte more than they ſave, for 
the ſatisfaction of making theſe things 
at home. At laſt my wife returned ; 
and all that I got by her journcy, wes 
the importation of two new couſins fieth 


out of the country, who ſhe never Knew , 


before were related to her: — but they 
have been fo kind as ta claim kindred 
with me by hanging upon me ever ſince. 

One would imagine, that it were ſuf- 
ficicat for theſe loving relations to have 
the run of my table, and to make my 
houſe in every reſpect their own: but 
not content with this, they have the 
cunning to oblige me, in a manner, to 
find them in cloaths likewiſe. I ſhould 
not repine, if any of my worthy rela- 
tions were humble enough to put up 
with a caſt- off ſuit of my wife's ; but 
that would be robbing the maid of her 
juſt dues, and would look more like a 
dependant than a relation. Not but 
that they will condeſcend now and then 
to take a gown, before it is half worn 
out, (when they have talked my wife 
into a diſlike of it)—decauſe it is too 
good for a common ſervant. They have 
more {pirit than to beg any thing: but 
if my wife has a fancy to part with 


it—they will wear it, purely for her ſake. * 


A cap, an a or an handkerchief, 
which, I am told, looks hideous upon 
her, I always find is very becoming on 
any other of the family: and I remem- 
ber, ſoon after we were married, hap- 
pening to find fault with the owe of 
a ſilk brocade my wife had juſt bought, 


one of her ſiſters took it from her, ard 


told me the would have it made up for 
| herſelf, and wear it on purpoſe to ſpite 
me. 

You muſt know, Mr. Town, that 
upon my marriage I was indiſereet 
enough to ſet up my chariot : and tince 


my family has encreaſed fo prodigioutly, 


this has given them a pretext to have a 
coach likewiſe, and another pair of 
horſes. This alſo furnithes thera with 
a pretence for running about to public 
- diverſions, where I am forced to treat 
them all: for they are fo very fond of 
each other's company, that one w:il 
hardly ever ſtir out without the other. 
Thus, at home or abroad, they con- 
ſtantly herd together: and what is ſtill 
more provoking, though I hail rather 
have a rout every week a: my houſe, 
my wife makes a merit ot it, that ſhe 
keeps little or no company. 
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Such is the ſtate of my family within 
doors: and though you w:inid think 
this ſufficient tor one man, I can aſſure 
you I have other calls upon me frm re- 
lations o ics dear to ine, though I have 
never yet had the happinets to {ce them. 
A third couſin by my wife's father's 
lide was jet up in the country in a very 
good way of buſmeſs; but by mi(- 
fortunes in trade muſt have gone 
to jail, if my wife had not teazed me 
into being hound for him, and for which 
I was ſoon after arreſted, and obliged 
to pay the money. Another, a very 
promifing youth, was juſt out of his 
time, and oniy wanted a little fum to 
ſet him up; which as ſoon as I had lent 
him, he run away, and is gone to ſea. 
One of the aunts, who is now with me, 
(a widow lady) has an only daughter, 
a ſober diſcreet body, who lived as a 
companion with an old gentlewoman in 
the country: but the poor innocent girl 
being drawn afide by a vile fellow that 
ruined her, I have been forced to ſupport 
the unhappy mother and child ever hnce, 
to prevent any reproach failins on our 
family. I ſhall ſay nothing ot the va- 
rious preſents which have travelle down 
to my wife's uncle, in return for one 
turkey and chine received at Chriſtmas; 
nor ſhall I put to account the charge 1 
have been at in the goſſip fees, and in 
buying corals, anodyne necklaces, &c. 
tor half a dozen little nephews, nieces, 
and couſine, to which I had the honour 
of ſtanding godfarher. 

And now, Mr. Town, the mention 
of this laſt circumſtance makes me ve- 
fle with an heavy heart on a new cala- 
mity which will ſhortly beſal me. My 
wife, you mult know, is very near her 
time: and they have provided ſuch a 
ſtore of clouts, caps, forehead cloths, 
biggens, belly-bands, whittles, and all 
kmds of childbed-linen, as would fer 
up a Lying-in Hoſpital. You will con- 
clude that my family wants no further 
increaſe : yet, would you believe ir? I 
have juſt received a letter, acquainting 
me, that another aunt, and another 
couſin, are coming up in the ſtage coach 
to ſee their relation, and are retolived to 
ſtay with her the month. Indeed, I am 
afraid, when thev have once got footing 
in my houſe, they will refolve to ſtay 
with her till ſne has had another and au- 
other child. 


* am, Sir, your humble ſervant, &c. 
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15 indeed he often ſees the jun re; but This, dear Couſin, is the genteel man- 
4 then that only happens when, as the dd ner of living in the country; and T con- 
5 ſong favs, he has“ drank down the not help ohlerving, that perſons polite 
4 moon.“ Drinking is the cy ral enough to be fond of ſuch exquiſite re- 
. a mul ment ne purtues; but even that finements, are partly in the tame cate 
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AN HARDY RACE OF MOR TALS, TRATN'D TO SPORTS; 
THE F1:LD TEEIR JOY, UNPOLISH D YET BY COUK 15s 


MX. VILLAGE T9 MR. TOWN. 


TEAR COUSIN, 

A Mce country ſquire, who pa Tes 
all lis time among dogs andberigs, 
is now become an uncommon character; 
and the moſt aukward loub:17 inhcritor 
of an old manſhon-touſe is a une gen- 
tleman in comparilon tobi 10% fathers. 
Tue priaciples of a town ec1cation for- 
merly ſcarce ſpread themſelves beyond 
the narrow limits of the bills of mor- 


tality: but now every London rearie- 


ment travels to the itinoteſt corner of 
thc kingdom, and the polite families 
from the town daily import to their diſ- 
tant eats the culto:ns and manners of 
Pi Mail and Grolvenor Square. 

I have been for this iortnighbt paſt at 
Lad Courtly's, who for about four 
months in every year leads a town lite 
ar the dittance of abov- two hundred 
miles from London. Ile never ttaves 
his bed til twelve or one © clock; though 


part of his diverions is conducted en- 
tuelv in the London fashion. He dees 
not (will count ale, ba gets drunk 
with Champague and Burgundy ; aud 
every diſh at his table is ved ap dh 
as much elegance à at White's or Ky- 
an's. He has an exccilent pack of 
haunds; but, I believe, was never in at 
vac drath of a fox in his liie: vet ſtiaa- 
gers never want a chace. for the bu ds 
are out three times a week with a Vounrer 
brother cf Lord Couriiy's, who neter 
za London; and who, it he was not 
indulged with a place ut his Lorofhip's 
table, might naturally be conſidered as 
his whipper - in or his game Keeper, 
The evebipg-walkisa thing unknown 
ard unheard of at Lon CHurty's: for 
though fituated in a very tne country, 
he knows no mare of the charms of 


puiling Rreams and {Lal Fes, than 
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if they had never cxiſted but in poetry 
or romance. As toon as the daily de- 
bauch after dinner, and the ceremonies 
of coffee ani tea ace over, the company 
is conducted mio a magmficent apart- 
ment 1l:minated with wax-candics, and 
{ct out with as mary card-:ables as the 
rout of a foreign ambaſſador's lady. Here 
Faro, Whiſt, Brag, Lanſquenet, and 
every cther faſhionable game, make up 
the evening's entertainment, This piece 
of politeneſs has often fallen heavy on 
ſome honeſt country gentlemen, WhO 
have found dining with his Jordſhip turn 
out a very dear ordinary; and many a 
good lady has had = to curſe the 
cards, and her li- ſtarred connections 
with perſons of quality: though his 
lordchip is never at a lots for a party; 
for as teveral people oi faſhion have feats 
rear him, he often fits down with ſome 
of his triends of the club at White's. 
I had almoſt forgot to mention that her 
ladyſhip keeps a day, which is Sunday. 


with the mechanic at his duſty villa. 
They both, mdced, change their fitua- 
tion; but neither End the leait alteration 
in their ideas. The tradeſman, when 
at his box, has all the notions that em- 
ploy him in his compting-houſe; and 
the robleinan, though in the fartheſt part 
of England, may till be ſaid to breathe 
the air of St. Jamcs's. 

Jas chiefly induced to fend you this 
ſaort account of the refined manner in 
winch pcrions of faſhion pats their time 
ar Lord Courtly's, becaule I think it a 
very ſtrikiug contraft to the character 
dei cribed in the following tranſcript. 1 
hope your icaders will zot do either you 
cr me the honour to think ihis natural 
portraitute a mEre- creature of the ima- 
gmnatun, The pictuse of the extraor- 
dinary gentleman here deſcribed is row 
ut tae ſcat of the Lord Shafieſoury, at 


's 


87. Giles's, rear Cranborn in Dorſet- 
ſbirez and this lively character of him 
v is really and truly drawn by Anthony 
Aſliley Cowper, firſt Eul of Shafteſbury, 
and is inſcribed on the picture. I doubt 
not but you will be glad of being able 
to communicate it to the public, and that 
they will receive it with their uſual can - 
dour. | 


THE CHARACTER OF THE HONOUR =- 
ABLE W. HASTINGS, OF WOOD- 
LANDS, IN HAMPSHIRE; SECOND 
SON OF FRANCIS EARL OF HUN= 
TINGDON. 


I N the year 2638 lived Mr. Haſtings; 

by his quality fon, brother, and uncle 
to the Earls of Huntingdon. He was 
peradventure an original in our age; or 


rather the copy of our ancient nobility, 


in hunting, not in warlike times. 

He was low, very ſtrong and very 
active; of a reddiſh flaxen hair; his 
cloaths always green cloth, and ncver 
all worth (when new) tive pounds. 

His houſe was perfectly of the old fa- 


ſhion, in the midſt of a large park well 


ſtocked with deer; and near the hovie 


rabbits to ſerve the kitchen; many fiſh- 
ponds ; great ſtore of wood and timber; 
a bowling-green in it, long but narrow, 
full of high ridges, it being never leve:led 
ſince it was ploughed. They uſed round 
ſand bowls; and it had a banqueting- 
houſe, like a ſtand, built in a tree. 

He kept all man ner of {port hounds, 
that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and 
badger; and hawks, long and ſhort 
winged. He had all forts of nets for 
fiſh. He had a walk in the New Fo- 
zeſt, and the manor of Chriſt Church. 
This laſt fupplied him with red deer, 
jea and river hſh. And indeed all his 


- neighbours grounds and royalties were 


free to him, who beſtowed all his time 
on theſe ſports, but what he borrowed 
to careſs his neighbours wives and daugh- 
ters; there being not a woman in all bis 
walks, of the degree of a yeoman': wife 
or under, and under the age of forty, 
but it was extremely her fault if he was 
not intimately acquainted with her. 
This made him very popular, always 
ſpeaking kindly to the hufband, brother, 
er father; who was to boot very wel- 
come to his houſe, whenever he came. 
There he found bect, pudding, and 
{mall-beer, in great plenty. A houſe 
not {o ncatly kept as to ame him or 
his dirty Gozs: the great hail firewed 
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with marrov-- bones, full of hawks- 
perchen, hounds, ipanicls, and terriers: 
the htte de of the hall hung with fox- 
ins 9! this and the latt vear's killing; 
here ard there a pole cat intermixed 
gome- Keepers and hunters poles in great 
abundance. 

he pa lour was a large room as pro- 
perly furmſmel. On à great bearth 
paved with brick Jay forms terriers, and 
the choiceſt hounds and franiels; Sel. 
dom but two of ive great chairs had 
Etc of young cats in nem, wiich were 
not to be diſturbea; hie having always 
thre or jour atter.ung him at dinner; 
and a little white round flick of four- 
teen inches lying by his treacher, tuat 
he might defend ſuch meat as he had 
ro mind to part with to them. The 
wintows (hich were very large) ſerved 
for places 70 Fay Fj © res, Crols-bows, 
Bon bove, and other ſoch like accou- 
trements, The corners of the room ful! 
cf the beſt-choſe hunting and hawking 
pol:'s. An oyſter-tabſe at the lower 
end; which Was of conſtant uſe twice a 
Cay all the vear round: for he never 
find to cat oviters, before dinner ard 
upper, trrough all ſeaſons ; the neigh- 
boring tn of Pool ſupplied him with 
them. 

Ine upper part of the reom ha two 
ſmall tables and a deik, on the one nde 
of which was a Church Bible, and on 
the other the Book of Martyrs. On 
the tables were hawks-hoods, bells, and 
ſnch ke; two or three old green hats, 
with their crowns thruſt in fo as to hold 
ten or a dozen eggs, which were of 2 
pheaſant kind of poultry he took much 
care of and fed himſelft. Tables, dice, 
cards, and boxes, were not wanting. In 
the hole of the deſk were ſtore of tobacco- 
pipes that had been uſod. 

On one ſide of this end of the room 
was the door of a cloſet wherein ſtood 
the ſtrong beer and the wine, which never 
came thence but in fingle glaſſes; that 
being the rule of the houſe exactly ob- 
ſerved : for he never exceeded in drink 
or permitted it. | 

On tlie other ſide was the door into 
an old chapel, not uſed for devotion, 
The pulpit, as the ſafeſt place, was never 
wanting of a cold chinc of beef, veniſon- 
paity, gammon of bacon, or great apple- 
pye with thick cruſt, extremely baked. 

His table coft him not much; though 
it as good to eat at. His ſports ſup- 
plicd all but beck and mutton, except 
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Fridays, when he had the beſt ſalt fiſh 
(as well as other ik) he could get; and 
was the day his neighbours of beſt qua- 
lity mot viſned him. He never wanted 
a London pudding, and always ſung it 
in wich * My part lies therein-a.* He 
drank a glaſs or two of wine at meals; 
very often ſyrup of gilliflower in his 
fack; and had always a tun glaſs, with- 
out fert, Hood by lum, holding a pint of 
ſmall beer, which he often ftirred with 
rolcmary. | 


He was well-natured, but ſocn angry, 
calling his ſervants Baſtards and cuck- 
vidy Knaves, in one of which he often 
ſpoke truth to his own knowledge; and 
ſometimes in both, though of the ſame 
man. He lived to be an hundred; never 
lot his eye-fight, but always wrote and 
read without ſpe acles; and got on 
horſeback without help. Until paſt four - 
ſcore he rode to the death of a ſtag as 
well as any. | 

I am, dear Couſin, your's, &c. 


Ne LXXXII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1755. 


NOSSE OMNIA HAEC, SEALUS EST ADOLESCENTULIS., 


TER. 


ALL THESE TO KNOW, IS SAFETY TO THE YOUTH. 


HO thefollowing letter was 
originally written for the inftruc- 

tion of à young gentleman going to the 
Univerlity; yet as it contains ſeveral juſt 
and ſenſible reflections, which may be 
of uſe to many of my re2ders, I have 


viI1}:ngly complied with the requeſt of 


wy corretpandent in making it the en- 
tertainment of to-day. 


DEAR GIN, 

A® vau are now going to the Univer- 
© > {ity, I would not be thought to pay 
ſo i a compliment to your own natural 


good jerife, as to fuppoſe that you will 


not (like many young gentlemen of for- 
tune) in ſome meaſure apply yourſelf 
to ſtudy: otherwiſe the time you ſpend 


there will be entirely loſt; for (as Swift 


very juſtly remarks) * all ornamental 
parts of education are better taught in 
other places. At the ſame time I do 
not mean that you ſhould commence Pe- 


dant, and be continually poring en a 


bouk ; fince that will rather puzzle than 
in{urm the underſtanding. And though 
I know many fprightly young gentle- 
men of hvely and quick parts affect to 
deſpiſe it altogether, it will be neceſſary 
to learn ſomething of Lagic; I mean in 
the {ame manner one would learn Fenc- 
ing—not to attack others, but to defend 
one's ſelf. In a word, you will find it 
a great unhappineſs, when you return 
hither, if you do not bring with you 
ſome taſte for reuding: for 2 mere coun- 
try gentleman, who can fnd no ſociety 
in books, will have little clſe to do, be- 
des following his [ports, but to fit as 


they are known to k 


ſquire of the company, tippling among 
a parcel of idle wretches, whoſe under- 
ftandings are ncarly on a level with his 
dogs and horſes. 

It has been an eftabliſhed maxim, that 
the world will always form an opinion 
of perſons according to the company 
In the Uni- 
verſity, as well as in places, there 
are people whom we ought to avoid as 
we would the plague: and as it is of the 
utmoſt conſequence, whether you plunge 
at once into extravagance and debauch- 
ery, or fink gradually into indolence 
and ſtupidity, I ſhall point out ſome of 
theſe — in as few words as 
poſſible. 

The firſt perſon I would cavtion you 
againſt is the wretch that takes delight 
to turn religion into ridicule : one who 
employs that ſperch, which was given 
him by God to celebrate his praite, in 
queſtioning his very being. This, as 
it is impious in it{elf, is likewiſe the 
height of ill- manners. It is hoped there 
are but few of them to be met with in 
a place of ſound doctrine and religious 
education: but wherever they are, they 
ought to be avoided as much as poſſible; 
and if they will force themiclves into 
our company, they ſhould be uſed wirh 
the ſame contempt with which they have 
the hardineſs to treat their Maker, And 
this, I can affurc you, may be done ſafe- 
ly: for I never knew any body, who 
was above the tear of God, but was 
under the molt terrible chen 
whenever attacked by man. 

The next character, whom J 2 - 

v 


adviſe you to ſhun, is the Gameſter, in 
ſome reſpects not unlike the former. 
The gaming-table is his ſhrine, and for- 
tune his deity; nor does he ever ſpeak 
or think of any other, unleſs by way of 
blaſphemy, oaths, and curſes, when he 
has had a bad run at cards or dice. He 
has not the leaſt notion of friendſhip ; 
but would ruin his own brother, if it 
might be of any advantage to himſelf. 
He indeed profeſſes himſelf your friend; 
but that is only with a deſign to draw 
you in: for his trade is inconſiſtent with 
the principles of honour or juſtice, with- 
out which there can be no real friend- 
ſhip. It ſhould, therefore, be the care 
of every gemleman, not to hold any 
commerce with ſuch people, whoſe ac- 
quaintance he cannot enjoy without g.v- 
ing up his eitate. 

The next per ſon, whom you cvght to 
beware of, is the Drunkard; one that 
takes an unaccountable pleaſure in ſap- 
ping his conſtitution, and drowning his 
underſtanding. He conſtantly goes ſenſe- 
leſs to bed, and riſes maukiſh in the 
morning; nor can he be eaſy in hody or 
mind till he has renewed his doſe, and 
again put himſelf beyond the reach of 
reflection. I would, therefore, entreat 
you by all means to avoid an habit, 
which will at once ruin your health, 
and impair your intelle&ts. It is a miſ- 
fortune, that ſociety ſhould be eſteemed 
dull and inſipid without the affiſtance of 
the bottle to enliven it: fo that a man 
cannot entirely refrain from his glaſs, 
if he keeps any company at all. But 
let it be remembered, that in drinking, 
as well as in talking, we ought always 
to * keep a watch over the doors of our 


\ lips.” | 
2 a creature that you will 
often ſee lolling in a coffee · houſe, or 
fauntering about the ſtreets, with great 
calmneſs, and a moſt inflexible ſtupidity 
in his countenance. He takes as much 
pains as the Sot to fly from his own 
thoughts; and is At length happily ar- 
rived at the higheſt pitch of indolence, 
both in mind and body. He would be 
as inoffenſive as he is dull, if it were 
not that his idleneſt is contagious; for, 
like the f „ he is ſure to benumb 
and take away all ſenſe of ſcrling from 
every one with whom he happens to 
come in contact. 
It were alſo beſt to forbear the com - 
of a Wrangler, or a perſon of a 
— This ſometumes ariſes, 
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not from any great ſhare of ill- nature, 
but from a vain pride of ſhewing one's 

arts, or {kill in argumentation, It is 
— obſerved of young Acade- 
mics in particular, that they. are very 
apt impertinently to engage people in a 


diſpute, whether they will or not. But 


this is contrary to all the rules of good- 
breeding, and is never practiſed by any 
man of ſenſe that has ſeen much of the 
world. I have ſometimes known a per- 
ſon of great ſaucineſs and volubility of 
expreſſion confuted by the Argumentum 
Baculinum, and both his head and his 
ſyllogiſm broken at the ſame time. 

I need not point out to you the pro- 
lligate Rake or the affeRed Coxcomb, as 
perſons from whoſe company you can 


reap no fort of benefit. From the firſt 


the good principles already inſtilled into 


you will deubtlels preſerve you; and I 


am ſure you have too much real ſenſe 
not to deſpiſe the abſurd fopperi-s of the 
latter. Noted Liars are no leſs to be 
avoided, as the common peſts of ſociety, 
T hey are often of a miſchicyous diſpo= 
ſition, and by their calumnies and falſe 
ſuggeſtions take a pleaſure in ſetting the 
molt intimate friends at variance. But 


if they only deal in harmleſs and impro- 


bable lyes, their acquaintance muſt fre- 
quently be cut of countenance for them 
and if we ſhould venture to repeat after 
them, I am ſure it is the way to be out 
of countenance for ourſelves, 

But above all TI muſt adviſe you never 
to engage, at leaſt not with any degree 
of violence, in any Party. Be not 
tranſported by the clamorous jollity of 
talking patriots beyond the ſober dic- 
tates of reaſon and juſtice; norvyet the 
infinuating voice of corruption tempt you 
to barter your integrity and peace 
mind for the paltry ſatis faction of im- 
proving your fortune. If you behave 
with honour and prudence, you will be 
regarded and courted by all parties; but 
if otherwiſe, you will certainly be de- 
ſpiſcd by all. Perhaps indeed, if you 
Mould hereafter engage in elections, and 
ſpend your own money to ſupport an- 


other's cauſe, the perſon in whoſe in- 


tereſt you are may ſhake you by the 
hand, and ſwear you are a very honeſt 
entieman—juſt as butchers treat their 
ull-dogs, who ſpit in their mouths, 
clap them on the back, and then halloo 
them on to be toſſed and torn by the 


horns of their antagoniſt. 
After haying guarded you againſt the 
— & evil 
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evil influence of your own ſex, I cannot 
conclude without throwing in a word or 
two concerning the Ladies. But that 
I mav not be thought unmanperly to the 
fair, I ſhall paſs over their faults ; only 
hoping, that their exceilencies will not 
tempt you to precipitate a match with 
one much your inferior in birth and for- 
tune, though endowed with every ac- 
© compliſhment requiſite to make the 
© marriage ſtate happy.“ In theſe haſty 
and unequal matches it ſometimes hap- 
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pens that mutual love gives way to mu- 
tal reproaches. We may perhaps too 
late repent of our barrain: and though 
Repentance he an excelientviſiting friend, 
when ſhe reminds us of our paſt miſcar- 
riages, and preſcribes rules how to avoid 
them for the future, yet the is a moſt 
troubleſome companion when fixed upon 
us for life. 
1 am, dear Sir, | 
Your ſincere friend, &c. 
H. A. 


Ne LXXXIll. THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, 3755: 


ToOT PARITER PEL.VES, TOT TINTINNABULA DICAS 


PVULSARI. 


Jur. 


POUGH REPETITION ROARS IN RUDEST RHYME, 
AS CLAPPERS CLINKLE IN ONE CHARMING CHINA. 


INCE genius is the chief requiſite 
in ail kinds of poetry, nothivg can 
be more contrary to the very eſſence of 
it, than the adopting as beautics, cer- 
tain arts which ar- merely mechanical. 
There are daily arifing many whimfical 
excellencics, which have no foundation 
in nature, but are only countenanced by 
the preſent mude of writing. With 
theſe it is as caſy to fill our compoſitions, 
as to dre!s ourtelves in the faſllion: but 
the writer who puts his work together 
in this manner, is no more a poet than his 
taylor. Such productions often betray 
great labour and exactneſs, but ſhew no 
ger.ius: for thoſe who fit down to write 
by rule, and follow © dry receipts how 
« poems ſhould be made, may compole 
their pieces without the leaſt aſſiſtance 
from the imagination; as an apothecary's 
prentice, though unable to cure any 
diſcaſe, can make up medicines from 
the phyſician's preſcription, with no 
more knowledge of phy ſic than the names 
of the drugs. Thus the Mule, that 
ought to fly, and © aſcend the brighteſt 
heaven of invention, walks in lead 
ing ſtrings, or is ſupported by a go · cart. 
Among the many poetical tricks of 
this ſort, none have been more ſucceſſ- 
fully praRtiſed, or had more advocates 
and admirers, than a certain fantaſti- 
cal conceit, calle l Allizeration: which 
is nothing more than beginning two, 
three, or perhaps every word in a line, 
wich the lame letter. This method of 
running diviſions upon the alphabet, 


ſervice, has been accounted one of the 
firſt excellencies in verſiſication, and 
has indeed received the ſanct ion of ſome 
of our beſt pocts: but wherein the beauty 
of it conſiſts, is ſomething difficult to 
diſcover; ſinct Quarles or Withers might 
practiſe it wich as much adroitneſs as 
Dryden or Spenſer. It is one of thoſe 
modern arts in poetry, which require 


no fancy, judgment, or learning, in the 


execution: for an author may huddle 
the lame letters on each other again and 
again, as mechanically as the printer ſe- 
lects his types, and ranges them in 
whatſoever order he plea! | 
This partial attachment to particular 


letters is a kind of contraſt to the famous 


Qdyſſey of Tryphiodorus, where every 
letter in the alphabet was in it's turn ex- 
cluded; and the Alliterator muſt be as 


buſily employed to introduce his fa- 


rourite vowel or confonant, as the Greek 
poet to ſhut out the letter he had pro- 
ſcribed. Nothing is eſteemed a greater 
beauty in poetry, than an choice 
of epithets; but — 8 all 
the elegancies of expreſſion to a very 
narrow compaſs. Epithets are culled, 
indeed, with exatneſs; but the 
cloſeſt relation they are intended to bear 
to the word to which they are joined, is 
that the initials are the ſame. Thus 
the flelds muſt be flowery, beauty muſt 
be beaming, ladies muſt be lowely; and 
in the ſame manner muſt the waves 
© wind their way, the © blutter- 


© ing blaſts blow, and * locks all looſely 
© lay,” not for the fake of the * 
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dut che elegance of the Alliteration. 
This beauty has alſo taken poſſeſſion of 
many of our dies; and I have ſeen 
ladies wooed and heroes killed in it; 
though I muſt own, I never hear an 
actor * dying with deadly darts and fiery 
flames, &c. but it always puts me in 
mind of the celebrated pippin- woman in 
Gay's Trivia, whoſe head, when it was 
ſevered from her body, rolled along the 
ice crying, © Pip, pip, pip, and expired 
in Alliteration. 

The ſame falſe taſte in writing, © that 
wings diſplay'd and altars rais d, al- 
fo introduced Alliteration; and Acroſtics 
in particular are the ſame kind of ſpell- 
ing book poetry. It is, therefore, ſome- 
what extraordinary, that thoſe ſublime 
writers, who have diſgraced their pages 
with it, did not leave this as well as the 
other barbarous parts of literature to the 
Go:hs in poetry; ſince it is a whimſical 
| beauty, below the practice of any writ- 
er, ſuperior to him who turned. the 
FEneid into Monkiſh verſes. Shake- 
ſpeare, who was more indebted to nature 
than art, has ridiculed this low trick 
with great humour in h:s burleſque tra- 
gedy of Pyramus and Thiſbe. Beſides 
that noted paſſage— 


—— With biade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broach d his builing bluody breaſt, 


he before introdnces a mock rant, which 
Bottom calls Ercles* vein; which is not 
only rank fuſtian, but is alſo remark- 
able tor it's All.teration. * To make 
© all {þlir the raging rocks, and ſhiver- 
© ing ſliocks hall break the locks of 
« priſon gates—and Phibbus car ſhall 
© ſhine from far, and make and mar the 
© fooliſh fates. In this firange ſtile 
have whole poems been written; and 
every learned reader will recolle& on 
this occahon the Pugra Porcorum per 
P. Porcium Pelagium Poetam, which I 
with tome of our poetatters would tranſ- 
late in the true ſpirit of the original, 
and prailc pigs and pork with all the 
beauties of Alliteration. | 

The advocates and admirers of this 
practice have aſſerted, that it adds ſig- 
nificance and ſtreng h of exprefſion 10 
their verſes; but 1 fear this boaſted 
energy teldom appears to the reader. 
The Alltcration either remains unre- 
garded, or, if it is very itriking, diſ- 

ſts thoſe who perceive itz and is often 
an itſelf, from ſuch a diſagreeable clufter 
of the fame letters, harth and uncouth. 


ſeem at leaſt to 


There are many inſtances, where Alli- 


teration, though ftudiouſly introduced, 
renders the verſification rough and inhar- 
monious; and Iwill appeal to the greateſt 
lovers of it, whether the following line, 
where the repetition was ſcarce intended, 
is one of the moſt pleaſing in all Virgil's 
works — 


Neu patrize Volidas in Viſcera Pertite Pires. 


Wound not with Vigour Vaſt the Vitals of 
the Veal. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that there 
is ſomething very mechanical in the 
whole conſtruction of the numbers in 
moſt of our m dern poet 
more attended to than ſenſe, and the 
words are expected to expreſs more than 


the ſentiment. There are ſet rules to 


make verſes run off glibly, or drawl 
flowly on; and I have read many a poem 
with ſcarce one tolerable thought in ity 
that has contained all theſe excellencies 
of verlification: for which reaſon I muſt 
confeſs my ſelf no friend to thoſe critics 


who analyſe words and ſyllables, and 


diſcover latent beauties in every letter, 
when the author intended that the whole 
ſhould be taken wy ng" Poetry ſhould 

ow freely from the 
imagination, and not to be ſqueezed 


from the droppings of the brain. If we 


would endeavour to acquire a full idea 
of what we mean to deſcribe, we ſhould 
then of courſe expreſs ourſelves with 


force, elegance, and perſpicuity; and 


this native ſtrength of exprefſion 

have more true energy than elaborate 
phraſes, and a quaint and ſtudied com- 
bination of words and letters. Fine 
numbers are undoubtedly one of the 


chief beauties in poetry; but to make 


the ſound echo to the ſenſe, we ſhould 
make the ſenſ: our chief object. This 
appears to me to have been the manly 
practice of the ancients, and of our own 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, &c. who breathed 
the true ſpirit of poetry, without having 
recourſe to litile tricks and mean artifices 
which only ſerve to diſgrace it. A good 
writer, who would be above trifling even 
with a thought, would never purſue 
words, and pay with letters, hut leave 
ſuch a childiſh employment for the ſmall 
fry of rhymers, who amuſe themſelves 
with anagrams and crambo. The true 
poet truſts to his natural car and 
concept on, and knows that the v 
catiou is adapted to the ſenument, with- 


2 As out 


Sound is 


r : 
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but culling particular letters, and ſtring- 

them on his lines; as he is ſure that 

his verſes are juſt meaſure, without ſcan- 
ning them on his fingers. | 

There are almoſt daily publiſhed cer- 

tain Lilliputias volumes entitled, Pretty 

© Books for Children.” 


the age as only © children of a larger 
© growth," that amuſe themſelves with 
rhymes inſtead of rattles, propoſes to 
"publiſh a ſmall pocket volume for the 
ule of our poetaſters. It will be a Trea- 
tiſe on the Art of Poetry adapted to the 
 mntantft capacities, for which ſubſcrip- 
tions will be taken, and ſpecimens may 
be ſeen, at George's and the Bedford 
coftte-houſes. It will contain full di- 
rections how to modulate the numbers 
on every occaſion, and will inſtruct the 
young ſeribbler in all the modern arts of 
verification. He will here meet with 
infallible rules, how to ſoften a line and 
Jull us to flzep with liquids and diph- 


A friend of 
mine, who conſiders the little rhymers of 


ceſſary to form ſuch a 
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thongs; to roughen the verſe and make 

it roar again with reiteration of the 
letter R; to ſet it hiſhng with ſemi- 
vowels; to make it pant and breathe 
ſhort with an hundred heavy aſpirates; or 
clog it up with the thickeſt double con- 
ſonants and monoſyllables: with a par- 
ticular table of Alliteration, containing 
the choiceſt epithets, diſpoſed into al- 
phabetical order; fo that any ſubſtantive 
may be readily paired with a word be- 
ginning with the ſame letter, which, 
(though a mere expletive) ſhall ſeem to 
carry more force and ſentiment in it, 
than any other of a more relative mean- 
ing, but more diſtant found, The whole 
to be illuſtrated with examples from the 
modern poets. This elaborate work 
will be publiſhed about the middle of 
the winter, under the title of * The 
© Rhymer's Play-Thing; or, Poetaſter's 
Horn- Book; fince there is nothing ne- 


teaching him his letters. ; . 


Ne LXXXIV. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1755. 


HOC AGE. 


TV, DUM TVUA NAVIS IN ALTO ESN, 


Hor. 


THINK, SAILORS, THINK, THOUGH LAXNDMEN ARE YOUR NAT 
WHO LIKES A MERE TARPAULIN BUT HIS MATE |! 


TO MR. TOWN, 

In, | 

7 OU obliged the world ſome time 
ago with a few reflections on the 
Gentlemen of the Army: at the preſent 
JunQure, a word or two on our Sea- 
Officers would not be unſeaſonable. I 
do not mean, that you ſhould preſume 
to direct them how to behave in their 
Fveral ſtations, but rather to remark on 
their conduct and converiation in private 


Ute, as far as they are influenced by their 


maritime characters. There is a cer ain 
umfaſhionable dye, which their manneis 
often take from the falt-water, that 
tin3ures their whole behaviour cn ſhore, 
If you could aſſiſt in blotting out theſe 
Nalns, and give a new colour to their 
conduct, you would add grace and po- 
liteneſs to their ordinary converſation, 
and would be of as much f:rvice to our 
naval commanders in this point, as he 
was to navigation in general, who fi:ft 
5&nvented the compaſs. 

As the converſation of thoſe fair- 

\ 3 


feltly betrays, that he 1s, according to 


weather foplings, many of whom may 
be met with in the three regiments of 
guards, is uſually flat and mhpid, that 
of our fea officers is turbulent and 
boiſterous: and as a trip to Paris has 
perhaps over-refined the coxcomb in red, 
a voyage round the globe frequently 
brutalizes the ſeaman, who comes home 
ſo rough and unpolifte(, that one would 
imagine he had not viſited any nation in 
the world, except the Savages, or the 
Hotemots, The many advantages he 
has rec-ived from having icen the cuſ- 
toms and manners of ſo many different 
people, it is natural to ſuppoſe, would 
render luis converſation very defireable, 
as being in in{elt particularly iuſtructive 
and entertaining; but this roughneſs, 
which clings to the ſcaman's behaviour 
like tar to his trowiers, makes him unfit 
for all civil and polite ſociety. He be- 
haves at an afN-mbly as if he was upon 
deck; and his whole deportment mani- 


the common pluaſe, quite out of his ele- 
ment, Nor can you collect any more 
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from him concerning the ſeveral nations 
he has viſited, than if he had been during 
the whole time continzd to his cabin: 
and he ſeems to know as little of them, 
as the fine gentleman of his travels after 
the polite tour, when he has, for the 
fake of improvement, rid poſt through 
all Europe. 

That our ordinary ſcamen, who are 
many of them draughted from the very 
loweſt of the populace, ſhould be thus 
uncivilized, is no wonder. Ihe common 
failor's education in Tottenham Court, 
or at Hockley in the Hole, has not qua- 
lified him to improve by juſt refleftions 
on what he ſees during his voyage; and 
going on board a man of war is a kind 
of univerſity education, ſuitably adapt- 
ed to the principles imbibed in the p dite 
ſeminaries which he came from. A 
common failor too is full as polite as a 
common ſoldier; and behaves as gen- 

teelly to a Wapping landlady, as the gen- 
tleman ſoldier at a ſuttling-houſe. But 
ſurely there ought to be as much dif- 
ference in the behaviour of the com- 
mander and his crew, as there is in their 
ſituation : and it is beneath the dignity 
of the Britiſh Flag to have an Admiral 
behave as rudely as a Swabberz or a 
Commodore as foul-mouthed as a Boat- 
ſwain. | 

It may perhaps be alledged in excuſe, 
that the being placed among ſuch a 
boifterous ſet of people as our common 
ſailors, muſt unavoidably wear off all 
politeneſs and good manners: as it is 
remarkable, that all thoſe who are em- 
ploved in the care of horſes, grow as 
wwe brutes as the animals they attend; 
and as we may often obferve thoſe juſ- 
tices, whoſe chief buſineſs is the exxami- 
nation of highwaymcn, houle-breakcrs, 
and ftreet-walkers, hecome as vulgar 
and ſoul- mouthed as 2 vick-pocket. As 
there may be ſome truth in this, the 
commander ſhould thiretore be fill more 
on his guard to preſo ve the gent!omnn 
in his behaviour; and lice the [ca witli, 
when the ſtorm is over, grow ſmooth 
and calm. It is accounted a piece of 
humour on the Thames to abuſe the 
other paſſengers on the water; and there 
are certain ſet terms of abuſe, which 
fly to and fro from one boat to another 
on this occaſion. A wag might perhaps 
amuſe hiniſelf with this water-language 
m his voyage to Vauxhali, but muſt be 
2 very filly fellow indeed, to think of 
carrying the joke on more with him. 
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In the ſame manner ſome 

may perhaps be neceſſary to the 
crew in order: but it is abſurd for an 
officer to retain his harſhneſs in polite 
company; and 1s m a manner tying his 
friends up to the yard-arm, and diſci- 
plining his acquaintance with the cat- 
of-nine-tails. | 

But the worſt part of this maritime 
character is a certain invincible con- 
tempt, which they often contract for all 
mankind, except tt:tir fellow - ſeamen. 
They look on the reſt of the world as a 
ſet of freſh-water wretches, who could 
be of no {ervice in a ſtorm or an en 
ment; and from an unaccountable obiti- 
nacy, are particularly deaf to any pro- 
poſals of new improvements in naviga- 
tion, though experience daily mts 
them the great vſe of the diſcoveries al- 
ready made, and how much room there 
is for more. They have no notion how 
ſtudious men can fit at home, and deviſe 
charts and inſtruments ts direct them in 
their courſe; they deipiſe thofe ingenious 
perſons, who would aſſiſt them in their 
undertakings; while they conſider them 
with the utmoſt contzmpt, as gou 
round the world in their cloſets, 
failing at ſea in their elbow- chairs. It 
is no leſs ſhameful than true, that the 
Ventilator, one of the moſt heneficial 
inventions that ever was deviſed, was 
firſt offered to the {crvice of our men of 
war, and rejected. It was firſt uſed in 
foreign ſhips, then by our merchant- 
men, and laſt of all among our men of 
war, to whoſe uſe it was firſt recom- 
mended. This is a ſtrong proof of that 
fatal obſtinacy, which our ſea-com- 
manders are too apt to contract; and as 
2 further inſtance of it, I have been told 
of an Admiral's indignation on this 
{ujeR venting itſelf in the following 
manner: A pack of blockheads, faid 
he, © fit poring, and pretend to make 
improvements for our uſe. They tell 
« you,that they diſcover this, and diſcover 
that; but I tell you they are all fools. 
For inftance now, they ſay the 
world is round; every one cf them 
© fays the world is round; —but I have 
© been all round the world, and it is as 
flat as this table. 

The unpoliſhed behaviour of our ſea- 
officers is in a great meaſure owing to 
their being often ſent to ſea very young, 
with little or no education what 
they have received at the ac of 
Woolwich or Portſmouth. A lad of 
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family, but untoward parts, or 
— diſpoſition, ho — been 
flogged for a-while at the grammar- 
fchool, or ſnubbed by his parents and 
friends at home, is frequently clap- 
— on board a ſhip in order to tame 
im, and to teach him better manners. 
Here perhaps he at firſt meſſes with 
the loweſt of the feamen; and all that 
the young gentleman can learn from 
his jolly meſs- mates in the courſe of two 
or three voyages, is to drink flip, ſing 
a bawdy catch, and dance an horn- pipe. 
Theſe genteel accompliſhments he is 
ſure to retain, as he grows old in the 
ſervice; and if he has the good fortune 
to riſe to a command, he is as furly and 
brutal when advanced to the cabin, as 
when he was tugging before the maſt. 
After all, it is but juſtice to confeſs, 
that there are many among our ſea-of- 
ficers, who deſervedly hear the character 
of Gentlemen and Scholars; and it is 
eaſy to perceive, with how much better 
grace they appear in tae world than the 
reſt of their brethren, who, when laid 


up and taken out of ſervice, are as mere 


Jogs as the main-maſt. An officer, who 
| has any reliſh for reading, will employ 
the many vacant hours, in which he 1s 
relieved from duty, much more to his 

t and ſatisfaction, than in 
ſauntering between the decks, or mud- 
dling over a bowl of punch. I would, 
Therefore, ſeriouſly recommend it to thote 
young ſailors who have the happineſs 
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to launch forth with a el and liberal 
education, not to ſuffer every trace of 
it to be waſhed away, like words writ- 
ten on the ſands: but that, when they 
return from ſea, they may be fit to be 
admitted at St. James's, as well as at 
Wapping or Rotherhithe. 

Before I conclude, I muſt beg leave to 
ſay a word or two concerning our Sea- 
Chaplains. The common ſailors are 
known to have, when on board, a very 
ſerious regard for religion; and their de- 
cent behaviour at prayers, and ſedate 
attention to the ſermon upon quarter- 
deck, might ſhame a more polite audi- 
ence at St. James's Church. For this 
reaſon a truly religious Chaplain, of 
good morals and ſober converſation, will 
neceſſarily have as much influence on 
their behaviour as a mild and prudent 
Commander. Nor can a clergyman be 
too circumſpect on this point; ſince, if 
he does not act in every reſpe& conform- 
able to his function, his place might be 
as well ſupplied by any one of the unbe- 
neficed Doctors of the Fleet. In a word, 
if a Chaplain will fo far diveſt himſelf 
of his ſacred character, as to drink, 
ſwear, and behave in every reſpeR like 
a common failor, he ſhould be obliged 
to work in the gangway all the reſt of 
the week, and on Sundays be inveſted 
with a jacket and trowſers inftead of his 
canonicals. I 2m, Sir, your humble 
ſervant, 


0 . FORE-CASTLE. 


Ne LEXXV. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1755. 


— Ak IMo RUN 
IMPULSU, ET CACA MAGNAQUE CUPIDINE. 


Hor. 


AS THE FRATT. DAME NOW LGVE, NOW REASON GUIDES, 
THE MAGIC MIXTURE KISES Ok SUBSIDES. 


Ss long ago as my fourth number 

(the reader perhaps may not re- 
member) I made mention of a Female 
Thermometer, conſtructed by my in- 
genious friend Mr. James Ayſcough, 
optician, on Ludgate Hill; and I then 
informed the public, that the liquor 
© contained within the tube was a che- 
mical mixture, which being acted 
upon by the circulation of the blood 
and animal fpirits, would rife and fall 
© according to the de ſires and affections 
4 of the wearer,” But I have now the 


arlem from the herbs lady's-love and 


further ſatis faction to acquaint my fair 
readers, that after ſeveral repeated trials 
and improvements, we have at length 
brought the inſtrument to ſo great a de- 
| was of perfection, that any common by- 
ſtander may, by a proper application of 
it, know the exact temperature of a lady's 
paſſions. The liquor, among other ſe- 
cret ingredients, is diftilled ſecundum 


maiden-hair, the wax of virgin-bees, 
and the five greater hot and cold ſeeds: 
and the properties of it are fo ſubtle and 

Penctratings 


penetrating, that immediately on it's 
coming within the atmoſphere 2 alady's 
aſfections, it is actuated by them in the 
ſame manner as the ſpirits are by the 
impulſe of the air in the common Ther- 
mometer. 

It was not without ſome diſficulty 
that we could ſettle the different degrees 
of heat and cold in a lady's deſires, 
which it would be proper to delineate on 
our Thermometer : but at laſt we found, 
that the whole 1cale of female characters 
might be reduced to one or other of the 
following, viz. 


ABanDoned IMPUDENCE. 

» GALLANTRY. 

— LoosE BEHAVIOUR. 
— — INXOCENT FREEDOMS. 
— - IX DISCRETIONS., 
InvioLaBLEMODESTY. 


From theſe which we have 
accurately marked on the fide of the 
tube, we have been able to judge of the 
characters of ſeveral ladies, on whom 
we have made the iment. In ſome 
of theſe we have found the gradations 
very ſudden; and that the liquor has 
riſen very faſt from the loweſt point to the 
higheſt. We could likewile diſcover, 
that it was differently affected accoid- 
ing to the different ſtation and quality 
of the ſubject; ſo that the ſame actions, 
which in a lady of faſhion ſcarce raiſed 
the liquor beyond Indiſcretions, in ano- 
ther cauſed it to mount almoſt to Impn- 
dence. Much alſo depended upor the 
air and temperature of the place, where 
we made our trials: and even he drels 
had ſome influence on our Thermome- 
ter: as we frequently obſerved, that the 
riſe and fall of the liquor in the tube 
bore an exact proportion to the riſe and 
fall of the ſtays and petticoat. 

I ſhall now proceed to give a ſuccin&t 


— 
* 


account of the many d experi- 
ments which we have made on different 
ſubjects in different places. During the 


winter ſeaſon we had frequent opportu- 
nities of trying the effects which the 
play-bouſe, the opera, and other places 
of diverſion, might have on the Thei mo- 
meter. At the play-houſe we always 
found the liquor 4 in proportion as 
the drama was more or leis indecent or 
immoral: at ſome comedies, and parti- 
eularly the Chances, it's elevation kept 


pace exactly with the luſeiouſneſs of the 


dialogue and the ripening of the plot; 
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ppened, that with 
ſome ſubjects, at the opening of the 
play, the liquor has ſtruggled a-while, 
and roſe and ſunk about t j 
above Modeſty; before the third att it 
has ſtood ſuſpended at the middle point 
between Modeſty and Impudence; in 
the fourth act it has advanced as far as 
_ _— and at the concluſion 
of the play, it has ſettled at downright 
Impudence. At public concerts, and 
the opera eſpecially, we obſerved that 
the Thermometer conſtantly kept time 
(if I may fo ſay) with the muſic and 
ſinging; and both at the opera and the 
play-houſe, it always regulated it's mo- 
tions by the dancer's heels. We have 
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ſo that it has often ha 


frequently made trials of our inſtrument 


at the maſquerades in the Hay Market: 
but the temperature of that climate al- 
ways proved fo exceeding hot, that on 
the moment of our coming into the 
room, the liquor has boiled up with a 
ſurpriſing efferveſcence to Abandoned 
Impudence. | 

During the ſummer ſeaſon, we have 
not failed to make our obſervations on 
the company at the public gardens. Hers 
we found, indeed, that with ſome raw 
unpoliſhed females, who came only ta 
eat cheeſe-cakes and ſee the caſcade and 
fire-works, the liquor did not ſtir beyond 
Modeſty; with many it has crept up to 


Indiſcret:ons; and with ſome it has ad- 


vanced to Looſe Behaviour. We had 
no opportunity to try our Thermometer 
in the dark walks: but with ſome ſub- 


jects we have plainly perceived the li- 


quor haſtening up towards Innocent 
Freedoms, as they were retiring to theſe 
walks from the reſt of the company; 
while with others, who have gone the 
ſame way, it has continued to point, (as 


it did at the beginning of our obſerva- 


tions) at Gallantry. One young 1 

in particular we could not help —— 5 
ing, whom we followed into Vauxhall, 
gallanted by an officer. We were glad 
to ſee, at her firſt going in, that the li- 
quor, though it now and then faintly 
aſpired towards Indiſcretions, ftill gra- 
vitated back again to Modeſty: after 
ay had taken a turn or two in the 
walks, we perceived it fluctuating be- 
tween Innocent Freedoms and 
Behaviour: after this we loſt fight of 
them for ſome time; and at the conclu- 


fron of the entertainment (as we follow 
ed them out) we could not without con- 


cern obſerve, that the liquor vs haſtily 
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bubbling up to a degree next to Impu- 
dence. 

Beſides the experiments on thoſe la- 
gies who frequent the public places of 
diverſion, we have been no leſs careful 
in making remarks at ſeveral private 
gouts and aſſemblies. We were here at 
&>| very much ſurpriſed at the extreme 

of cot which our Thermometer 
ſeemed to indicate in ſeveral ladies who 
were ſeated round the card-tables; as 
we found not the leaſt alteration in it 
either from the young or old: but we 
at laſt concluded that this was owing to 
their love of play, which had totally 
abſorbed all their other paſhons. We 
have, indeed, more than once perceived, 
that when a lady has riſen from cards 
after fo much ill luck as to have in- 
volved herſelf in a debt of honour to a 
gentleman, the Thermometer has been 
furprifingly affected; and as ſhe has been 
handed to chair, we have known the 
liquor, which before was quite | 
run up inſtantaneouſly to the c of 
Gallantry. We have alſo been at the 
trouble to try it's efficacy in the long 
nooms at Bath, Tunbridge, Chelten- 
ham, &c. and we have found that theſe 
| have brought about ſurpriſing 
changes in the conftitutions of thoſe 


F 


SICK ladies who go thither for the be- 
nefit of the waters. 

Having thus ſufficiently proved the 
perfection of our Thermometer, it only 
remains to acquaint my readers, that 
Mr. Ayſcough will be ready to ſupply 


the public with theſe uſeful mſtraments 


as ſoon as the town fills. In the mean. 
time I would adviſe thoſe ladies who 
have the leaſt regard for their charactera, 
to refle& that the gradations, as marked 
on our Thermometer, naturally lead to 

each other; that the tranſitions from the 
loweſt to the higheſt are quick and ob- 
vious; and that though it is very ea 

to advance, it is impoſhble to recede. 
Let them, therefore, be careful to regu- 
late their paſſions in ſuch manner, as 
that their conduct may be always con- 
ſiſtent with decency and honour, and (as 
Shakeſpeare ſays) * not ſtepping o er the 
© bounds of Modeſty. I ſhall conclude 
with obſerving, that theſe Thermometers 
are deſigned only for the ladies: for 
though we imagined at firſt that they 
might ſerve equally for the men, we 
have found reaſon to alter our opinion; 
ſince, in the courſe of ſeveral Tuislels 
experiments on our own ſex, there has 
ſcarce appeared any medium in them 


betwcen Nodefty and Impudence. 


Ne LXXXVI. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1b, 1755, 


WF 


— A ACA, ycCUT zus zr Mos, 


KESCIO QUID MEDITANS NUCGARUM, TOTUS IN ILTIS. 


Hoa. 


1 RANGE IN QUEST OF KNOV.! FDCE FV'RY STREET, 
AND STUDY ARTS AT LUDGATE OR THE FLEET. 


TO MR. TOWN. 


ru, 

r has been generally imagined that 
learning is only to be acquired in the 
cloſet, by ing over a great number 
of : ich reaſon men have 
been aſſiduous to heap together a parcel 
of {duſty volumes, and our youth have 
+ go tp rang wing 
if knowledge was in a library, 
dud ws te Gatos — 
the folios. This 1 ice has made 
every one overlook the moſt obvious and 
means of coming at literature ; 
while, as the Wiſe Man has remarked, 
« Wiſdom cricth without; ſhe uttere:h 
© her voice in the ſtreets; ſhe erieth in 
©. the chief place of concourſe, in the 
+ opming of the gates: in the city the 


© uttereth her words, and no man re- 
© gardeth her. Every lane teems with 
instruction, and every alley is big with 
erudition: though the ignorant or cu- 
rious pafler-by ſhuts his eyes againſt 
that univerſal volume of arts and ſciences 
which conſtantly lies open before him in 
the highways and bye-places; like the 
laws of the Romans, which were hung 
up in the public ſtreets. 

You muſt know, Mr. Town, that I 
am A hard ſtudent; and have per- 
haps gleaned more knowledge from my 
reading than any of your poring fellows 
of colleges, though 1 was never poſſeſſed 
of ſo much as an horn-book. In the 
courſe of my ſtudies I have followed the 

of the ancient Peripatetics, wha 


uſed to ſtudy walking: and as I — 
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not the 983 to be brought * A 
ſcholar, I have been obliged, like the 
Lacedemonian children, to the public 


the ſtaring up at the cept 
alphabet by ſtaring up arge 


letters play- bills, and 
1 — 
till at length I was enabled to make out 
the inſcriptions upon ſigus, bills on 
houſes, and the tities on rubric- 
From theſe I proceeded gradual - 
y to higher branches of literature; and 
method has fince been to viſit the 


ing at the open 1 — Regul 


never fail to run 


R fr I make a 
ſhift to ſquint over the firſt page 
Connoifſeur, as it lies before me, at 
Mrs. Cooke's; at the next ſhop I ſteal 
a peep at the middle pages ; at another 
proceed on to the fourth or fifth; and 
Ee Id conclude it at 
Cooke's. ' fame means I 
— 4 — 
witty ned you witibe faprifed when 1 
aſſure you, that I have a great variety of 
the fi ts and paintings, and am 
maſter of a more curious ſet of nick- 
ante han axes be fined in Sir Mans 
Sloane's Collection. For as I con- 


like manner you will conclude, that the 
knowledge which I have thus picked 
out of the ſtreets has been very exten- 
five: I have gone through a compleat 
courſe of ph 12 the learned 
— of De. Rock and other eminent 
practitioners, paſted up at the entrance 
of allies and bye places: I have learned 


at every corner, that the ſcurvy 18 a po- 


pular diſeaſe—thar the bloody flux can- 
not be cured by any of the faculty, ex- 
the gentlewoman at the blue poſts 
22 Vard— that nervous diſeaſes 
ſo frequent —and that the 
royal family and moſt of our nobility 
are troubled with corns. I was com- 
pleatly grounded in politics by ſto 
at Temple Bar every morning to 
the Gazetteer, which uſed to be ſtuck 
up there to the great emolument of the 
hackney-coachmen upon their ſtands. 


But above all, I have acquired the moſt 


fublime notions of religion, by liftenin 
attentively to the ſpirited of 
our moſt eminent field-preachers: and I 
confeſs myſelf highly obliged to the iti- 
nerant miſhonaries of Whitefield, Weſ- 
ley, and Zinzendorf, who have inſtructed 
us in the New Light from empty barrels 
and joint ſtools. Next to 1 * have 
received 3 the 
— — of poetry; as I con- 
ſtantly uſed to thruſt my If into the 
circle gathered round them, and liſten 
to their ditties, till I could carry away 


both the words and the tune. I have 


likewiſe got ſome notion of the drama 
attending the theatres; though my 
—— Far ſcanty for me ever to 
get admittance even among the Gods 
in the upper regions of the twelve penny 
gu I therefore had recourſe to the 
ollowing 
hear one a 
pit doors: 1 
at the other: and as the author general - 
ly riſes in the middle, I could catch abe 


moſt — parts the third act 
in the to the two-ſhilling gallery: 
in the fourth act the rants came tolera- 


( to my car at the entrance of 


the gallery; and I very attemively 
2 l 


the pathetic, at the concluſion 


22 5 


Endowed with ſo much learning, you 
will doubtleſs be curious to know to 
what porpoſes I have turned it, Almoſt 
before I could read at all, I gu into the 
ſervice of a A phy + 

9 uc 


Rice: I would contrive to 
at the outſide of one of the 
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fic, who employed me in flicking up his 
bills, and fl;pping them flily into the 
hands of ſpindle · ſnanked young tellows, 
as they paſſed by. After this, by cloſely 
fiudying thelc elegant compoſitions, I 
got together a ſuſficient ſet of medical 
Phraſes, which (by the help of Bayley's 
Dictionary) enabled me to draw up bills 
and affidavits for thoſe doftors who 
were nut ſo happy as to be able to write 
or read. I was next promoted to the 
garret of a printer of bloody mur _ 
where my buſineſs was to 1 age, tn . 


ſtor ies, write Yorkſhire traggtlies, 
occaſionally to put the ordinary of News 
| wo s Account of Dying Speeches into 
amentable rhyme. I was afterwards 
concerned in works that required a 
2 fund of er udition, ſuch as bog - 
le miſcellanies, and little books for 
children: and I was once engaged as 
the principal compiler of a three-half- 
penny magazine. *_ that I followed 
the occupation of an Eves-dropper, or 
collector of news for the daily papers; 
in which I turned a good penny be. 
hunting after marriages and deaths, and 
inventing lyes for the day. Once, in- 
diced, being out of other buſineſs, I de- 
ic-nded to the mean office of a ballad- 
linger, and hawked my own. verſes; but 
not having a good ear for muſic, and 
ihe tone of my voice being rather in- 
clincd to whining, I converted my bal- 
jads into penitential hymns, and took 
up the vocation of Methodiſt Preacher. 
In this ſtation I made new converts 
. evcry day among the old women by my 
i:z1> and groans, who in return contri- 
butect their halfpence, which I diſpoſe] 
of in charity to mvicif; but I was at 
laſt beat off the feld by a journcyman 
1oe-maker, who furiy out- whined me z 
and finding myſelf decried by my uſual 
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audience, I became Setter to, a Fleet 
Parlon. 

My emp] now was to take my 
ſtand at the — of Fleet Market, and 
whenever I ſaw any gaping young cou- 
ple ſtaring about them, to whiſper them 
ſoftly in the ear, and aſk them nr 
they wanted to be married. Whenever 
the ceremony was performed, I ofhciated 
as clerk and father to give away the 
bride: and when my matter the door 
died, I made a ſhift to purchaſe his en- 
tire ſtock in trade, (conkifting of a rulty 
caſſock, an old grizzle wig, and one 
lappet of a band) and ſucceeded him in 
his benefice of the Hand-and-Pen Cha- 
pel. I now got a more comfortable 
tubſiſtence than many of ng ordained 
curates in the — but the Mar- 
riage· act ſoon after ing place, I was 
flung out of employ; and as the primate 
or May Fair, the reverend Dr. Keith, 
is forced to fell ſnuff in the Fleet — 
It 
night-cellar. 

Thus, Mr. Town, have I ſet before 
you the progreſs I have made in litera- 
ture, as well as the ular cixcum- 
ſtances of my life, in hopes they will 
induce you to me to the 
notice of the public. As the parliament 
has not thought fit to make any provi- 
ſion for the poor diftrefled Clergy of the 
Fleet, I intend to open a New — 
Chapel in Fleet Market, to be condi 
ed on the ſame principles with that etta- 
bliſned in Clare Market; and for which 
I flatter myſclf 1 ſhall appear no leis 
qualified by my education than the re- 
nowned Henley, or any of his butchers. 
I mall, therctcae, beg leave to ſubicribe 
mylelf, hoping hr your countenance an 

roteRion, your very humble ſervant, 
T  URaTOR HiGGlNs, 


* 
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QUID DICNUM TANTO TIEI VEN TaE GULAQUVE PRECABOR? 


20 WIDE A SWALLOW, AND SO VAST A PAUNCH, 


SAY WRAT SHALL CRAM? A TURBOT Of AN a 


ATING and drinking being ab- 
ſolutely requiſite to kecp our crazy 
frames together, we are obliged to at- 
tend to the calls of nature, and ſatisſy the 
regular crovings of the appetite; thor! gh 
i is, in truth, but a very {mall part of 
the world that eat becauſe they are hun- 


glad to ſnatch an hafty 


gry, or drink becauſe they are dry. The 
common day-labourer may, indeed, be 
meal with his 
wiſe and children, that he may have 
ftrength to return to his work; and the 
porter finds it neceſſary to refreſh him- 
ff with a full pot ef entire butt, — 
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he reſts his load upon the bulk at the 
 nle-houſe door. But thoſe who have 
more leiſure to ſtudy what they ſhall eat 
and drink, require ſomething more in 
their food than what is barely whole- 
ſome or neceſſary; their palates muſt be 
gratifhed with rich ſauces and high- 
ſeaſoned delicacies; and they frequently 
have recourſe to whetters and provo- 
catives, to anticipate the call of hunger, 


and to enable their ſtomachs to bear the 


joad they lay on it. There are a ſort of 
men whoſe chief pride is a good taſte 
(as they call it) and a great ſtomach: 
and the whole buſineſs of their lives is 
included in their breakfaft, dinner, and 
ſupper. Theſe people, of whatever rank 
and denomination, whether they regale 
on turtle, or devour ſhoulders of mut- 
ton and peck-loaves for wagers, whe- 
ther a duke at White's, or a chairman 
at the Blue Poſts, are certaintv of tae 
number of thoſe © whom nature, as 
Salluft tells us, has made like the 
© brutes, obedient to their bellies;* and, 
indeed, partake in ſome meaſure of the 
ſentence paſied on the Serpen 
© curſed above all cattle, and to go for 
© ever on their bellies." 

There are many vices and follies 
which men endeavour to hide from the 
reſt of the world: but this, above all 
others, they take a pride in proclaiming; 
and ſeem to run about with the cap and 
bells, as if they were ambit'ous to be 
ranked among the ſons of Folly. In- 
deed, as the politeneſs of the French 
language has dittinguiſhed every glutton 
by the title of Bon YViwvart, and the cour- 
teſy of our own has honoured their 
beaſtly gluttony by the name of Good 
Living, the epicure thinks to eat and 
drink himſelf into your good opinion, 
and recommend himſelf to your eftzem 
by an iſite hill of fare. However 
this be, it is remarkable, that as 
the ſox - kunter takes delight in relating 
the incidents of the chace, and kills the 


fox again over a bow] of punch at night, 


fo the Bom Vivant enjoys giving an ac- 


count of a delicious dinner, and chews 


the cul of refled ion on his exquiſite 

entertainment. 

L have been led into theſe thoughts 
by an acquaintance which I have lately 

made with a perſon whoſe whole con- 


. verſation is, erally ſpeaking, Table 


Jak. His brain ſeems to be Ruff. d 
Vith an hodge-podge of ideas, confifting 
of icveral diſhes, which he is perpet 4 y 


: 


Company. 


ſame manner I conſider this get 
as a Walking Larder: and as the orae 


t, © to he 


-: . "_\ 
ſerving up for the entertainment of the 
As it was ſaid of Longinus, 
that he was a Walking Library, in the 
an 


tions of Demoſthenes were ſaid to ſmell 
of the lamp, ſo my friend's whole con- 
verſation ſavours of the kitchen. He 
even makes uſe of his ſtomach as an ar- 
tifictal memory; and recolleQs every 
ace he has been at, and every perſon 
e has ſeen, by ſame circumſtances re- 
lating to che entertainment he mer with. 
If he calls to mind a particular inn, he 
adds, * for there the cook ſpoiled a fine 
© turbot.* Another houſe is recollected, 
* becauſe the parſon took all the fat of 
the haunch of veniſon:* he remembers 
a gentleman you mention, * becauſe he 
© had the ſmalleſt ſtomach he ever knew; 
or one lady, © becautfe the drank a 
« great deal of wine at ſupper; and an- 
other, becauſe ſhe had the beſt receipt 
© for making her pickled cucumbers 
© look green.” 
His paſſion for eating alſo influences 
U his actions, diverſions, and ſtudies. 
He is fond of hare- hunting, as be ſays 
his purſuit is animated by the hopes of 
ſceing puſs ſmoking on the table: but 
he wonders how any man can venture 
his neck in a chace after a fox, which, 


when it is got, is not worth eating. He 


has had occaſion, on account of the 
diſorders which his ruling paſſion has 
brought upon him, to viſit the ſeverai 
Wells in the kingdom: but theſe he 
conſiders, not as places where perſons 
go to drink the waters, hut where they 
to eat; and in this I'ght be gives a 
character of them all. Bath, ſays he, 
is one of the heſt markets in the world; at 
Tunbridge you have fine mutton, and 
« moſtexquiſite v/heat- ears: but at Chel- 
tenham, pox take the place, you have no- 
thing but cow · heef, rec veal, and white 
© bacon.* He looks every part of 
England in the ſame *= cory would as 
ſoon gotoTheſhire for butter, and Suffoll 
for cheeſe, as miſs eating what cach parti- 
cular town or county is famous for hav - 
ing the moſt excellent in it's kind, He 
does not grudge to ride twenty miles to 
dine on a favourite diſh: and it was but 
laſt week that he appointed a friend in 
Buckinghamſhire to meet him at Ux- 
bridge, which,” ſays he in his letter, is 
© the beſt place we can ſettle our buſi- 
© neſs at, on account of thoſe excellent 
© rolls we may have for breakfaſt, and 
| 2B 2 « the 
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© the delicions trout we art ſure to have 
at dinner. | 
Mr. Cramwell, for that is his name, 
is ſo unfortunate as to want a purie 
adequate to his taſte; fo that he is ob- 
liged to have recourle to 2 
to gratify his ite. For this pur- 
poſe he has —— pains 22 
a Club, conſiſting of perſons moſt like- 
ly to promote Good Living. This ſo- 
eiety is compoſed of members who are 
all of ſome trade that can furniſh it with 
proviſions, except one country ſquire, 
who ſupplies it with game; and they are 
obliged te ſend in the beſt of whatever 
their trade deals in, at prime coſt: by 


which wiſe manage nent the Club is ſup- 


plied with every delicacy the ſeaſon af- 
Fords, at the moſt reaſonable rates. Mr. 
Cramwell, on account of his extraor- 


di — y in the ſcience of Eat - 
— onoured with the office of per- 
petual Caterer: and he has arrived to 
ſuch a pitch of accuracy in the calcula- 
tion of what is ſufficient, that he ſeems 
to gage the ſtomachs of the Club, as 
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well's luxury at a cheap rate; and that 
he may make as many good meals as 
pon he often contrives to introduce 
himſelf to the tables of perſons of qua- 
lity. This he effects by ſending my 
lord or her ladyſhip a preſent of a Bath 


Cheeſe, or a Ruff or Land-raii from his 


friends in Lincolnſhire or Somerſctſhire ; 
which ſeldom fails to procure him an in- 
vitation to dinner. He then plays his 
part as luſtily as if he had kept Lent, or 
were not to make a dinner again for a 
fortnight. He never ſuffers the ſmalleſt 
fide-diſh to eſcape him: for one is is 
exceeding good; another looks ſo tempt- 
ing; another is ſo a rarity; and 
though he declares he cannot touch a 
bit more, he will make a ſhift to find 
room for this or that dainty, becauſe he 
never taſted it in his life. Wherever he 
pork, he always takes care io ſecure to 
imſelf the beſt ſhare of every nicer diſh, 
without the leaſt regard to the reſt of the 
y: he will help himſelf to a whole 

bird, though there are but a brace; and 
for fear any tid- bit ſhould be ſnapped up 


exciſeman does a caſk; ſo that, wh tciore him, he ſnatches at it as greediiy 


ſend three ounces of meat from 
the table. Upon any vacancy much 
care and deliberation is uſed in electing 
2 new member. A candidate's being 
able to devour a whole turkey with an 
equal, proportion of chine, or eat one 
haunch of veniſon, with the fat of an- 
other as ſauce to it, would be no recom - 
mendation : on the contrary, there never 
was more caution uſed at the death of a 
Pope, to ele& a ſucceſſor who appears 
the moſt likely to be ſhort-lived, than 
by this Society of Epicurean hogs, to 
admit nobody of a ftomach ſuperior to 
their own. A Captain of a ſhip trad- 
mg to the Weſt Indies has been admit- 
— an honorary member, having con- 
traci to bring over, as a preſent to 
them, a cargo of turtle every voyage; 
and a few days ago 1 ä 
rodigions high ſpirits, whe | 
— — was the happieſt man in the 
world. Now, ſays he, we mall 


have Ortolans as plenty as pigeons; 


© for it was but veſterday that we bal - 
© Jotted into our ſociety one of the Flan- 
6 derkin Bird merchants. 

This aſſociation for the p 

ol elegant fare gratifies my friend Cram- 


as an hungry Frenchman at an ordinary. 
It once ha d, that dining with an 
Aldermaa, his appetite ſo far got the bet- 
ter of his good breeding, that he ſhaved 
off all the outſide of a plumb-pudding ; 
and he has ever ſince been talked of in 
the city by the name of Skin-pudding. 
As all his joy and miſery conſtantly 
ariſes from his belly, he thinks it is the 
ſame with others; and I heard him aſk 
a perfect ranger to him, who complain- 
ed that he was fick, whether he had 
over-eat himſelf. It is no wonder that 
Cramwell ſhould be ſometimes troubled 
with the gout: I called upon him the 
other morning, and found him with his 
legs wrapped up in flannel, and a book 
lying open before him upon n 
aahg, 
and on 


On aſking him what he was 
told me he-was rating Poyhics | 

enquiring whoſe advice he had—* Oh, 
ſays he, * nobody can do me fo much 
0 as Mrs. Hannah Glaſſe. I am 
© here going through a courſe of her Art 


he, with Un 


in his eyes, © my appe- 
* tite is quite gone; and 
ſhall die if I do not find ſomething in 
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FUIT HAUD IGNOR1ILIS ARGIS, 


QV1 SE CNEDEBAT MICOS AUDIKE TRAGOEDOS, 

IN VACUO LETUS SESSOR PLAUSORQUE THEATROs 

Nic UBT COGNATORUM ©PIBUS CURISQUE REFECTYS 
EXPULIT BELL EBORO MOR BUM BILEMOU®T MERACO, 

ET REDIT AD SESF ,—POL ME OCCIDISTIS, AMICT, 

NON SFRVASTTS, AIT 5 CUT SIC EXTOR TA VOLUP TAS, 

ET PEMPTUS PER VIM MENTI1S GRATISSIMUS ERROR. 


Hor. 


A- ee THERE Ws WHOSE MAD DISTEMPER *D 2 
CONVEY'D HIM EV*RY NIGHT TO DRURY LANE? 


PLEAS'D AND TRANEPORTED IN TH 


IDEAL PIT 


AT FANCIED TRAGEDIES HE SEEM D TO SIT. 


No TO H1S WITS B 
NO THANKS, BUT © 


SAGE MONRO RESTOR®'D, . 
sus ON HIS FRIENDS HE POUR'D. 


© yx Foots! nt cap, THE DEAR DELUSION LOST, 
© ay PLEASURE FLED, YOU'VE CUk'P ME TO MY cos: 
© $£12*'D WITH SUCH WINS, WITH PHRENEY SO DIVERTING, 
© CRUEL! TO CLOSE THE SCENE, AND DROP THE CUATAIN.” 


gs: with every bag he would conceive 
— to court or an aſſembly; 


uſed to Sm when he was ſick, he got to- 


humouriſt, who would frequently divert 
himſelf in the fame manner with the 


1 2 
ſuppoſe to be cheap- 
ening the moſt dainty proviſions; and 
<i> cm ens the Gon ma, 
by the ſame ideal contrivance he would 
convert his trotters into turbot, and his 
ſmall beer into the moſt delicious Bur- 
— As he was a barber by trade, 

he would put on the air and manners of 
his cuſtomers while he combed out theu 


gether three or four of the largett tyes, 
3 his bed= 
and called them a conſultation of 


who are more ed to the ima- 
gination for their idea] ineſs, than 
the fraternity of which Iam an un 


member. There is no ſet of peaple who 
are more ambitious to appear in 
the world, and yet have leſs means, than 
thoſe gentlemen whom the world has 
Riled Authors. Wit and pride as of en 
go hand in hand tagether, as wit and 


conjure up all the luxuries of — 
before them, though they are at a loſs 
perhaps where to get adinner. Thus a 
critic, by a kind of magic, will trani- 
port himſelf to the theatres in an ima- 
ginary chariot, and be ſeated at once in 
the front - boxes; when in reality he has 


r Yard 
before the opening of the doors, to ſe · 
cure to himſelf a corner in the twelve- 


penny galfary. — * 


* 
+ 


und was often forced, for 
papers to ſcribble upon wrappers of to- 
0. 


o moſt Authore, th at though their way 
of lite be ever fo mean, their wiltings 
our of the moſt unbounded magniit- 
mee; and as thev have nothing to be— 
Bow, a mott ſurpriting generoſity always 
accompanics every agen of the quill. 


A Noveliſt, for example, is remarkably 


taviih ot his cath on all occaſions ; and 
ſpares no expences in carrying on the 
deſigns of his perſon ages trough ever 
fo muy volumes, Nothing, indeed, is 
more euſy than to be very profuſe upon 
paper: an author, when he is about it, 
may ere& his airy caſtles to what height 
he pleaſes, and with the wave of his pen 
may command the mines of Peru: and 
as he deals about his money without 
once untying his purſe- ſtrings, it will 
cot him the ſame whether he throws 
away a mite or a million; and another 
dip of ink, by the addition of two or 
three gratis cyphers, may in an inſtant 


convert a ſingle ten into as many thou. 


tands. 


| But it muſt be confeſſed, that we Es. 


ſay- writers, as we are the greateit Ego, 


titts, are conſequently moſt vain and 
ottentatious. As we frequently find 
occaſion to prate about ourſelves, we 
take abundant care to put the reader 
conſtantly in mind of cur importance. 
It is very well known, that we keep the 
beft company, are preſent at the molt 
expenſive places of diverſion, and can 


talk as familiarly of White's, as if we 


had been admitted to the honqur of loſ- 
ing an eſtate there. Though the neceſ- 


aries, as well as the luxuries of life, 


may perhaps be denied us, we readily 
— up for the want of them by the 
creative power of the imagination. 
Thus, for inſtance, I remember a bro- 
ther Eſſayiſt, ho took a particular pride 
in dating his lucubrations From my 
en Apartment;* which he repreſent- 


ence: though at the ſame time he was 
working three ſtories from the ground, 
of other 


| As to my ſelf, I make no doubt 
Hut the reader has long ago diſcovered, 


without my telling him, that 1 lol at 


my eafe in a crimſon velvet chair, reſt 

my elbow. on the poliſhed ſurface of a 

mahogany table, write my eſſays upon 
tih paper, and dip my pen into a / ſilver 

adit. | 

"Indeed, though I have taken upon 


ef 2s abounding with every conveni- 
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me the title of Connoiſſeur, T ſhall not 
preſume to hat, that I am poſieſſed of 
a Muſrum, like Sloane's, or a Li- 
brary equal to Mead's. But as Pliny, - 
and alter him our countryman Mr. 
Pope, have left us a deſcription of their 
elegant Villas, I hope it will not be 
thought arrogance in me, after what I 
have ſaid, if 1 ſet before the reader an 
account of my own Study. This 1s 2 
little edifice ſituated at ſome diſtance 
from the reſt of the houſe, for the ſake 
of privacy and retirement. It is an an- 
cient pile of building, and hangs over a 
ſmall rivulet ; and as the entrance into 
it is ſhaded by a thick hedge of ever- 


greens, which caſt a kind of awful gloom 


about it, ſome learned Antiquarians 
have been led to conjefture, that it was 
formerly a Temple, or rather Chapel of 
Zaſe, ded cated to one of the heathen God- 
deſſes. This Goddeſs, they inform me, 
was worſhipped by the Romans, and 
was probably held in no leſs veneration 
by the ZEgvptians, Chaldees, Syrians, 


and other nations. However this be, 
the walls on the infideare decorated with 
various inſcriptions alluding to the re- 
ligious rites performed there, and hung 
round with the rude rhymes of ancient 
EL * 


* 


bards. 

To this Study Iretire conſtanfly every 
morning after breakfaſt, and at other 
parts of the day, as occaſion calls. Here 
I am at liberty to indulge my medita- 
tions uninterrupted, as I ſuffer no one 
to break in upon my privacy: and (what 
will perhaps ſurpriſe my readers) I find 
in myſelf the greateſt inclination to viſit 
it after an hearty meal. In this place I 
made a very rapid progreſs in literature, 
and have gone through ſeveral verv 
learned volumes, which otherwiſe I 


mould never have looked into. I have 


here rravelted leaf by leaf t * 
works of many worthy, br Nele 
ancient divines, critics, and politicians; 
and have turned over many a modern 
pamphlet or ow with equal fatisfac- 
non. I mutt not forget to mention, 
that (like the ſcrupulous Mahometans ) 
1 have often picked up the fragments of 
ſeveral learned writers, which have come 
from the chandlers, and lodged them 
among others no leſs valuable, in my 
Srudy. 

I may ſafelv boaſt, that I am indebt- 
ed for many of my beft thongh's in the 
courſe of cheſe papers, to the * 

2 2 have 


I hare had the leiſure to make in this 
Study; which probably has the ſame in- 
fluence on my mind, as the ſtew'd prunes 
had upon Bayes, which he tells us he 
always took when he wrote. But if my 
Study ſerves to inſpire me ſometimes 
with agreeable ideas, it never fails on 
the other hand to remind me of the mor- 
tality of writers; as it affords repeated 
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proofs, that we may juſtly ſay of dur 

works, as well as of ourſelves— 

Serics aut citiùs Sedem preperamus ad ut. 
Ovi. 


O lamentable chance! to one vile Seat, 
Sooner or later we muſt all retreat! 


T 
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LUGETF, © VENERES CUPIDINESQUE, 

ET QUAN TUM EST HOMINUM VENVUSTIORUM | 
PASSER MOR TUUS EST MEZ PUELLA3 
PASSER DELICIA MEZ PUELLA;3 


3 
QUEM PLUSILLA OCULIS SUIS AMABAT. 


A 


C Arr. 


err, TE BELLES, YE BEAUX DEPLORE ? 
PRETTY, PRETTY POLL'S NO MORE |! 
PULL, Tux DEAR DELIGHT, THE TAN, 
POLL, THE DARLING OF MY NANCY! 
PRETTY POLL, WHOM SHE DID LOVE, 
OE HER EYES, © BB ABOVE. 


J OING theother day to viſit Mrs. 
Penelope Daat, after I had waited 


ſome time in the parlour, the maid re- 
turned with her mittreſs's compliments, 
anch informed me, that as ſhe was ex- 
tremelythuſy, ſhe begged to be excuſed 
coming down to me, but that ſhe would 
be very glad to ſee me in the Nurſery, 
As 1 knew ſhe was a maiden lady, 1 was 
a good deal ſtartled at the meſſage: but 
however Ifollowed the ſervant up ſtairs 
to her miſtreſs; whom I found combing 
a little ſyotted dog that lay in her Jap, 
with a grey parrot nerched on one arin 
of the ſettee where ſhe ſat, a monkey on 
the back, and a ta>by cat with half a 
dozen kittens on the other corner of it. 


The whole room, waich wat a very large 
ogg, wands a Nurſery pj kind 
| mals, except thoſe of We human 


cages, containing parrots, mackaws, 
Canary birds, nightingales, linnets, and 

; on the chairs were ſeveral 
cats repoſing on ſoft cuſhions; and there 
were little kennels in the Chineſe talle, 
in almoſt every corner of the room, fill - 
ed with pugs, Fidos, and King Charles's 
meed. As ſoon as the chattering of the 
birds, the barking of the dogs, and the 
mewing of the cats, which my entrance 
M caſioned, to ceaſe You find 
* me here, Sir, {aid the lady, © rend- 


pecies. It — every where with 


0 ing my little family, the only joy of 
© my hie. Here's a dear pretty crea- 
* ture!* holding up the dog ſhe was 
combing, a beauty ! what a fine long- 
* cared inub-notcd beauty! Lady Faddle 
* advertited three quarters of a year, and 
© cculd not get the fellow to it. Ah, 
© bleſs it, and love it, ſweet ſoul —And 


* then ſhe ſtroaked it, and Kiſſed it for 


near two minutcs, uttering the whole 
time all thoſe anarticulate ſounds, which 
cannot be committed to paper, and which 
ale only addreſſed to dogs, cats, and 
chudren, and may be ſtiled the Language 
of the Nurſery. Upon. obſerving me 


ſmile at the embraces ſhe beſtowed on 
her little motley darling Iam afraid, 


ſaid ſhe, © you don't love theſe pretty 
© creatures. How can you be ſo . 
© Poor dumb things! I would not Wan 

them hurt for all the world. Nor do I 
* {ee why à lady ſhould not indulge her- 
„ (elf in Ming fuch ſweet little com- 
« pany about ker, as well as ycu men 
© run out eſtates in keeping a pack of 
« filthy hounds.* Then ihe laid Pompey 
on his cuſhion by the fire-fide; and rail- 
ed at the barbarity of the human {ſpecies 
to the reſt of the creation, and entere 1 


into a long diſſertation on tenderneſs 


and humanity. 
An humane diſpoſition is indeed fo 
amiable, citber in man or woman, that 


* 


ren, or a country ſquire be 
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it ought always to be cheriſhed and kept 
alive in our boſoms; but at the fame 
time we ſhould be cautions not to render 
the firit virtue of our nature ridiculous. 
The mot compaſſionate temper may he 
tufficiently gratified by relieving the 
retches of our own ſpecies: but who 
yould ever bat of their generoſity to a 
lap-dog, and their conferring eternal 
obligations on a monkey? Or would 
anv lady deſerve to be celebrated for her 
charity, who ſhould deny ſ to a re- 
lation or a friend, becauſe ſhe maintains 
a litter of kittens? For my part, be- 
fore I would treat a Dutch puppy with 
fuch abſurd fondneſs, I muſt be brought 
to worſhip dogs, as the Ægyptians did 
fold; and eie I would ſo extravagant- 
iy dozt upon a monkey, I would (as 
Ingo ſays on a different occaſion) ex- 
change my humanity with a bahoon.” 
Yet there have been many inſtances, 
efides my female friend, of this fond- 
ves for the brute creation being carried 
to very ridicuious lengths. grave 
doctors of the faculty have been called 
in to feel the pulſe of a lap-dog, and 


inſpect the urine of a ſquirrel: 


1 
am myſelf acquainted with a lady, who 
corried this matter ſo far, as to diſcharge 


her chaplain becauſe he refuſed to bury 
her monkey. But the moſt folemn 
piece of mummery on theſe occaſions is 
the making proviſions for theſe animals 
by will; which abſurd legacies as little 
cc'erve the title of humanity, as thoſe 
people merit being called charitable, 
who in a death-bed fright ſtarve their 
relations, by leaving their eftates to found 
an hoſpital. It were indeed to be wiſh- 
ed, that money left in truſt for ſuch uſcs 
were fubje& to ſome ſtatute of Mort- 
main; or at leafl that the gentlemen of 
thelong rche would contrive ſome ſcheme 
to cut off the entail from monkeys, mac- 
K Italian grey-hounds, and tabby 
cats. f | 
That a ftage coachman ſhould love 
his cattle better than his wi 


hd of his 
hounds and hunters, is not ſo ſurpriſing, 
hecauſe the reaſon of their regard for 
them is eaſily accounted for: and a ſea- 
captzin has, upon the ſame principles, 
been known to contract an affection for 
his ſhip. Vet no coachman would, like 
Caligula, tie his horſes to a golden rack; 
but thinks he ſhews lufficient kindneſs 
by giving them a gocd fred and clean 


ifaw : and the ccuntry ſportſman takes * 


child- 


care to provide his hounds with a warm 
kennel and horſe-fleſh; but would never 
think of placing them on cuſhions be- 
fore the fire, and cramming them with 
fricaſſees, or breed them with as much 
* the heir to — 0 

is irregular paſſion (i ſo 
call it) is moſt — to bs woe 
with among the ladies. How often has 
the ſlighted gallant envied the careſſes 
given to a lap-dog, or kiſſes beſtowed 
on a ſquirrel! and © I would I were thy 
© bird!” has been the fond exclamation 
of many a Romeo. Bu it is remark- 
able, that this affection for birds and 


beaſts generally wears off after marriage, 


and that the ladies diſcard their four- 
footed darlings-amd feathercd favourites 
when they can beſto their endearments 
on a Wiband. Wherefore, theſe dry 
nurſes to pugs and grimalkins are moſt- 
ly to be met with a thoſe females 
who have been diſappointed in the af- 
fairs of love, and have againſt their will 
retgined the flower of virginity till it has 
withered in their poſſeſhon. It often 
happens that there 15 ſome kind of ana- 
logy between the you! they once lov- 
ed, and the animal on which they after- 
wards fix their affections: and I remem- 
ber an inftance of a lady's paſſion for a 
lawyer being converted into a Gutage on 
— ; and have an old magfen aunt 
— languiſhed for a 
is now devoted to 2 monkey. 

But I ſhould not ſo much i 


not troubleſome to others who are not ſo 
ſenſible of the charms of a ſnub noſe, 
or cannot diſcover any beauty in the | 
eyes of a cat. A doating mother 

never forgive you, if you did not call 


ber bra child, and dandle it about, 
i as herſelf: in — 2 
would take it as an affront to her 
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not help thinking, that the embraces 
and endearments beſtowed on theſe rivals 
of the human ſpecies ſhould be as pri- 
vate as the moſt ſec ret intrigues; and I 
would have lap-dogs, like fretful and 
ſqualling children, confined to bark and 
grow] only in the nurſery. We may 
often ſee a footman following his lady 
to church with a large common-prayer- 
book under one arm, and a ſnarling cur 
under the other. I have known a grave 
divine forced to top ſhort in the middle 
of a prayer, while the whole congrega- 
tion has been raiſed from their knees to 
awe to the —_— of a non-con- 

in and I once ſaw a tragedv 
— 4 in his laſt Ne, 
as he lay expiring on te carpet, by a 
Giſce: in alte of King Ch 's black 
breed, who jumped out of ſtage- 
ax, and faſtening upon the hero's peri- 
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wig, brought it off in his mouth, and 
lodged it in his lady's lap. 

It will not appear ſtrange, after what 
has been ſaid, that cheſe la dies, or lady- 
like gentlemen, ſhould be as ſolicitous 
to preſerve the breed of their favourite 
ammals, as a ſportſman of his hounds 
and horſes. I have known a gentle- 
man in St. James's Street ſend his little 
Cupid in a {edan chair as far as Groſve- 
nor Square, to wait upon a lady's Veny 
for this very purpoſe : and I fhall never 
forget a Card which was ſent to another 
lady on a like occaſion, expreſſed in the 
following terms. Mr. ——'s com- 
* plaments to Lady Betty —— , is 
* glad to hear Miſs Chloe is ſafely de- 
«* livered, and begs it as a particular fa- 
* vour, that her ladvſhip would be pleaſ- 


© ed to jet him down for a puppy. 
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rec e srutaud I MYVITEVEA, 


NEC KVDE QUID PROSIET, VIDEO IN GENI UN. 


Hos. 


An, WHAT CAN APPLICATION DO, 
UXLESS WE HAVE A GENIUS Too? 


, 

F we conkder that part of our ac- 
quaintance, whom we remember 
from their infancy, we ſhall find, that 
the ations we once entertained of 
their abilities are in many in- 
accounted heavy dull boys, have by dili- 
gence and application made their way to 
the firſt honours, and become eminent 
for their learning and knowledge of the 


purts equal to any ſcheme of fe, have 


lads, and 1 

turned out diflolutc and ignorant; and 
quite unworthy the title of a Genius, 

in the modern acceptation of the 
word, by which it ſigniſies a very filly 
young f{tllow, who — 
gance and dcbauchery has obtained the 
name of a Genius, like ducus a non la- 
| cendo, becauſe he had no Genius at all. 
lt is a ſhocking drawback from a fa- 
ther's happineſs, when he ſres his ſon 
bleſſed with Rrong natural parts and 
quick conception, to reflect that theie 


very talents may be his ruin. If vanity 


his extrava- 


on GENIUS HOW HAVE CUSTIVATION, 
WITHOUT DUE PAINS AND APPLICATION ? 


once gets into his head, and gives it a 
wrong turn, the young coxcomb will 
negle& the means of improvement, truſt 
entirely to his native abilities, and be as 
ridiculouſly proud of his parts, as the 
brats of quality are taught to be of their 
family. In the mean time thoſe, whom 
nature threw far behind him, are by 
Application enabled to leave him at a 
diſtance in their tura; and he continues 
boaſting of his Genius, till it ſubliſts 
no longer, but dies for want of cultiva- 
tion. Thus vanity and indolence pre- 
vent his improvement; and if he is to 
riſe in thegyor!d by his merit, take away 
the mean ſuccels, and perhaps reduce 
him to very mi ſer able dliſtreſſes. I know 
one of theſe early Geniuſes, who icarce 
ſupports him{ieif by writing tor a honk - 
ſeller; and another, who is at leifure to 
contemplate his extraordinary s in 
the Fi Priſon. I N 
If we look into the world, we ſhall 
find that the mere Genius will never 
raiſe himſelf to any degree of eminence 
without a cloſe and unwearied applica- 
2 C uon 
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tion to his reſpective buſineſs or profeſ- 
ſion. The Inns of Court are full of 
theſe men of parts, who cannot bear the 
drudgery of turning over dry Caſes and 
Reports ; but, though they appear ever 
ſo eloquent in taverns and coffee-houſes, 
not the neareſt relation will truſt them 
with a Brief: and many a ſprighily phy 
fician has walked on foot all his lite, 
with no more knowledge of his proſeſ- 
ſion than what lies in his periwig. For 
whatever opinion they themſelves may 
have of their own parts, other perſons 
do not chuſe to be bantered out of their 
eſtates, or joked out of their lives: and 
even in trade, the plodding men of the 
Alley would foretel the bankruptcy of 
any wit, who ſhould laugh at the labour 
of Accounts, or deſpiſe the Italian Me- 
thod of Book -keeping. Thus we fee, 
that parts alone are not ſufficient to re- 
commend us to the good opinion of the 
world; and if not rouſed and called forth 
by ſtudy and application, they would 
become torpid aud uſeleſs: as the race- 
horſe, though not put to drag a dray or 
carry a pack, muſt yet be kept in exer - 
ciſe. But I ſhall enlarge no further on 
this fubjeR, as I would not anticipate 
the thoughts contained in the following 
elegant little fable; which is written by 
the ſame ingenious hand that obliged ti.e 
public with the Verſes on Imitation, in- 
ſerted in my ſixty- ſeventh number. 


| THE 
HARE An Tus TOR TOISE. 


GENIUS, bleft term of meaning wide 
{For ſure no term ſo miſapply'd) 

How many bear the ſacres name, 

That never felt a real flame 

Proud of the ſpecious appellation, 

Thus fools have chriſten'd Inclination. 


But yet ſuppoſe a Geniustrue ; 
Fxemfpl: gratia, tre or you. 
What'er he tiies with due intention, 
Rarely eicapes his app:chenfion ; 
Surmounting er'ry oppoſition, o 
You'd ſwear he learut by intuiti 
Should he preſume alune on parts, 
And ſtudy therefore but by Rtarts ? 
Sure of tucceſs whene'er he tries, 
Should he furcgo the means to riſc ? 

' Suppoſe your watch a Graham make, 
ld if you will, for value ſake; 

It's ſprings within in order due, 

No watch, when going, goes ſo true: 
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Tf ne' er wound up with proper cars, 
What ſervice 1s it in the wear ? 


Some genial ſpark of Phebus' ray? 
Perhaps within our boſora plays. 
O how the purer rays aſpiie, 
If Application fan» the fire ? 
Without it Genius vairly tries, 
Howe'er ſometimes it ſeems to riſe : 
Nay, Application will prevail, 
When braggart parts ad Genius fail. 
And now, t lag my proof before ye, 
I here preſent you with a ſtory. 


In days of yore, waen Time was young, 
When birds convers d, as well as ſung, 
And uſe of ſpeech was not cor fin d 
Merely to brutes of human kind; 

A forward Hans, of ſwiftneſs vain, 
The Genius of the n-ighb ring plain, 
Would aft deride the drudging crowd: 
For Gemuſes are ever proud. 
His flight, he d boaft, twere vain to follow, 
For horte and dog, he d beat them bollow, 
Nay, if he put forth all his ſtrength, 
Outſtript his brethren balf a lengib. 

A Tortoiſe heard his vain oration, 

And vented thus his indignation— 
O Puſs! it bodes thee dire diſgrace, 

© When I defy thee to the race. 


Came, tis a match—nay, no denial, 


I lay my ſhell upon the trial. 


Tas done and done—all fair=q bet 
Judges prepar'd, and diſtance ſet. b | 

The ſcamp'ring Hare outftripp'd the wind, 
The creepirg Tortoiſe lagg'd behind, | 
And ſcarce had paſs d a fingle pole, | 
When Puſs had almoſt reach d the goal. 
Friend Tortoiſe, cries the jecring Hare, 
© Your burthen's more than you can bear: 
© To help your ſpeed, it were as well 
That 1 ſhould eaſe you of your ſhell, 
fog on a little fafter, pr ythee, 

© Fil take a nap, and then be with thee.* 
So ſaid, fo done—and ſafe'y ſure ; 

For ſay, what conqueſt more ſecure ? 


Whene er he wak d, (that's all ni 


The Tortoiſe heard the taunting j 
But till reſo.v'd to perſevere; 3 
Still drawl'd along, as who ſhould ſay, 

I win, like Fabius, by delay: ad 
On to the goal ſecurely crept ; | 
While Puſs unknowing ſoundly ſlept. 


The bets are won, the Hare awake, 


When thus the victor Tortoiſe ſpake : 


© Puſs, though I own. thy quicker parts, 
© Things are not always won by ftarts 4 
© You may deride my aukward pace, 

© But flow and fieady wins the race. 
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OMNIA CASTOR EMIT; $1C FIET UT OMNIA YENDET. 


Mas r. 


suen BARGAINS PURCHAS'D BY HIS bra, 
HER TASTE AT AUCTIONS SHEWING, 

HIMSELF MUST TURN AN AUCTIONEZ Rom 
T A GOING, A GOING, A GOING." 


| TO MR. TOWN. 
stu, ION | 
Am married to a woman of the moſt 
notable diſpoſition, who values her- 


ſelf upon going the neareſt way to work 


in every thing, and laying out her mo- 
ney to more advantage than any body 
elſe. But her c:conomy is ſo ſtrangely 
expenſive, and her ſavings attended with 
fuch ridiculous extravagance, that ſhe 
has almoſt undone me by her frugality. 
In the firſt place, my wife is particu- 
larly proud of being an excellent Mar- 
ket-wwoman. She underſtands this bu- 
ſineſs ſo well, it ſeems, that ſhe buys 
every thing better of it's ſort, and at a 
cheaper rate, than any other perſon : 
for which reaſon ſhe always undertakes 
it herſelf, and trudges to market with 
all the notable airs and houſewifcly ap- 
of an old butter-woman. Here 

flatters herſelf, that ob wg on on 

of beating dowwn every thing ſo very low, 
that ſhe cannot — the temptation 4 
buying ſuch extraordinary penny vortbs; 
ol tn ſpending the whole morning 
at twenty different ſhops, and four or 
fave different markets, ſhe comes home 
with proviſions enough to ſupport the 
firſt duke's family in the kingdom for a 
week. Though the natural conſequence 
of this bouſewifery is, that above half 
her marketings ſtink and muſty 
before we can uſe them; yet the is high - 
ly delighted with her management, and 
entertains all the good ladies of her ac- 
quaintance with an account of her oco- 
nomy, and the complaints of the tradeſ- 
men, that there was no dealing with her, 
that the is too Hard for them, and that 


bargains. 
I ſhould tell Sir, that ſoon after 


we were married, my wife over-perſuad- 
ed me to take an houſe in the country; 
and the aſſured me, that we ſhould ſave 
More than the rent of it, by the aJran- 


tage of breeding our own poultry, and 
feeding our own cattle, for the ſupply 
of our table. I accordingly hired a little 
box about twenty miles from town, with 
a piece of ground adjoining to it, and 
my wife took upon her the whole ma- 
nagement of the eſtate ; for the ordering 
of which ſhe had collected together ſo 
many excellent rules, that ſhe was ſure 
to ſave cout. per cent. in every article. 
The conſeguence of this was, that our 
chickens, being fed with rye inftead at 
barley and wheat, died of the pip; cur 
tarkies were crammed with bran and 
butter · milk, to ſave the expence of corn, 
and were molt of them carried off by a 
looſeneſs; our geeſe were fattened with 
acorns inſtead of oats, and were as poor 
as their plucked brethren in the ſens of 
Lincolnſhire. Our hogs coſt us nothing 
in a manner for their keeping, as they 
lived upon turnip-parings and cabbage- 
ſtalks, peaſe anil bean-ſhells, ſcalded 
crab-apples, and bull's blood and liver; 
in conſequence of which our bacon wa+ 
rancid, and our pork meaſly. We had 
two cows for the uſe of our dairy ; but 
the very firſt winter, being fed for cheap- 
neſs with nothing but collart- leaves and 
chopt ſtraw, they gave no milk for half 
the year, and at laſt died of the diſtem- 
per among the horned cattle. Eren 
our mare, which uſe to run in the 
chaile, fared no better than a miller's 
horſe, as ſhe was kept chiefly upon bran, 
and very ſeldom indulgcd with the lux - 
ury of oats and beans ; ſo that the poor 
creature, a journey ſomewhat harder 
than uſual, dropt down dead between 
the ſhafts. We had ſcarce better luck 
in the management of our garden : for 


though my wife prided herſelf on her 
notable ſkill in theſe matters, our fruit- 
trees could never be brought to bear; 
and when cucumbers wefc to be had for 
a penny a dozen, and peaſe for a groat 
a peck, we had the plcaſure of gather- 

3 _ 
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ing them freſh from our own garden, 
after they had ſtood us in more than ten 
times their value in the raiſing. 

Among her other houſewitely accom- 
pliſhments, my wife was poſſeſſed of the 
original receipts of her grandmother for 
all forts of Made Wines, which nobody 
could diſtinguiſh from thoſe of a foreign 
growth. She therefore ſet about mak- 
ing a large quantity of Port and Claret 
from elder-berries, and Mountain and 
Frontiniac from raifins and brown ſugar: 
but when theſe had been kept to a pro- 

age, and were fit to ve drank, we 
had this only confolation, that they were 
the beſt Vinegar that could be uſed for 
our pickles. Our Oftober, which the 
contrived to brew with as om as 
malt, and mugwors inſtead hops, 
grew dead in the caſks before it had fuf- 
ficiently fermented ; and when we had 
doitled it off, it burſt above twenty do- 
zen of the battles, and the remainder 
was ſour. My wife alſo bought a Still, 
with it's whole apparatus, that ſhe might 
make Plague and Hyſterie Water for her 
own uſe, and give away among her poor 
neighbours : but at one time the head 
of the Still few off, and laid her under 
the ſurgeon's hands for three months; 
and at another, it took fire, and had 
like to have burnt the houſe down. To 
this account I ſhould likewiſe ſet down 
the charge of our apothecary's ſhop, in 
preparing ointments for ſcalds, ſalves 
for burns, and other family medicines; 
in all which I know to my coſt, the old 
iaying was inverted, and we loft eleven- 
pence out of a ſhilling. 
| You muſt know, Sir, that (beſides 
her domeſtic c:conomy) my provident 
_ dear is a moſt paſſionate admirer of a 
Peunyguortb in any ſhape; and is one of 
thoſe prudent good ladies, who will 
purchaſe any thing of which they have 
no need, merely becauſe the» can have 
it a Bargain. It would be doing much 
' ſervice ro many other poor gentlemen as 
well as tome, if you could conyance theſe 
thrifty females, that to puichaſe uſeleſs 
commodities at any price, can never he 
good houſewifery; and that however 
nearly they may drive their bargains, 
there is juſt ſo much money flung away 
as the aſe coſts. We have as much 
linen by us as would ſet up a piece- 
broker, which my wife has purchaſed 
under prime colt of the Scotch pedlars 
that came to our door; and T am ſure 


we have caſt · off civaths ſufficient to 
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furniſh a ſale- which ſhe has bought 
of ladies — a mere trifle. She is 
a uent cuſtomer to pretended ſmug - 
— that flily whiſper in your ear, and 
made at Spital Fields. But above all, 
the conſtantly attends the ſeveral Auc- 
tions of the Stock in Trade of emi- 
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fuſe of Sales and Auctions, the only 
method I can think of at preſent to get 
rid of them, ĩs to make an Auction my- 


ſelf. For this I have drawn out 
a catalogue; and ſent you the fol- 
lowing ſpecimen, that by it you may 
judge of the reſt of my curioſities. 


CATALS GUE 
EFFECTS OF MR, „, 
Leaving off Hovsrxzzrinc. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION. 
In the Firſt 's Sale (am ks ww 
ticulars curious ) wwiil be included, 
A Whote ſheet Print of King Charles 
on Horſeback, by Mr. Henry Over- 

ton, finely coloured. 
by the ſame 


Mary Queen of Scots, 
Maſter, done after the Life, and 


painted upon Glaſs, the Right-eye 
cracked, andthe Note ale fre- 


A Capital 
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A Capital Picture of Adam and Eve in 
Noah's Ark, in Tent · ſtitch, it's Com- 
panion. | ; 4 


Repreſentation of Chevy Chaſe, 
in Lignum Vite, Roſe-wood, and 
Mother of Pearl, curiouſly inlaid. 
Several leſſer Pieces of Birds, Beaſts, 

Fruits, and Flowers, copied from 
Nature, in coloured Silks, ftained 
Feathers, and painted Straw. 
in's Cave, in Shell-work ; com- 
of above a thouſand beautiful 
Ils, with a Caſcade of Looking- 
glaſs playing in the Middle. 
A moſt curious Tea-table of rare old 


one wanting. 

A moſt rare and ineftimable Collection 
of right old China; conſiſting of Half 
a Punch- bowl, Three Parts of a Diſh, 
Half a Dozen Plates joined together 
with Wires drilled through their 
Middles, a Sugar-diſh with a Piece 

broke off the Side, a Tea-pot with- 
out a 8 another without an 
Handle, and five odd Cups and 
Saucers, the Cracks neatly joined 

Some large and elegant Jars and Vaſes 
in Papier Machee. 

Several Figures of Dogs, Monkeys, 

Cats, Parrots, Mandarins, and Bra- 


Japan; 2 the Edges broke off, and 


A ſmall, but Well -choſen 


COLLECTION 
oF 


MODERN BOOKS; 


CONSISTING QF 


POPE's Works, and all our bt 

* Authors—publiſhed in Ink-ftands, 
Tea-chetts, and Quadrille-boxes for 
Fiſhes and Counte:s. 

Miſs in her Teens—The Fool in Fa- 
ſnion— All for Love— The Way to 
Win Him—SheWould if ſhe Could 
Much Ado about Nothing bound 
together, for the Uſe of the Fair Sex, 
in a compleat Set of Dreſſing- boxes. 

A new _ of 47 Examination —in 
a Snuff- box with a Looking-glaſs in 

My Lid of it. p __ | 

Spiritual Comfort, or Companiog 
for . Clofet—in a fmall Pocket Vo- 
lume, containing a Bottle of Cordial 
Water. 

The Poſthumous Works of the late 
Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke—In a 
Cloſe- ſtool. | 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, &c. 
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© NATA MECUM CONSULE MANLI10, 
SEU TU QUEREL AS, SIVE GER1S jocos, 
SEU RIXAM, ET INSANOS AMORES, 
SEU FACILEM, PIA TESTA, SOMNUM 3 


DESCENDE, * 


BRISK WINE SOME HEARTS INSPIRES WITH GLADNESS, 
AND MAKES SOME DROOP IN SOBER SADNESS 

MAKES POLITICIANS SOUND TO BATTLE, 

AND LOVERS OF THEIR MISTRESS PRATTLE; 

WHILE WITH © POTATIONS POTTLE DEEP," 

IT LULLs THE SERIOUS SOT TO SLEEP. 


RINKING is one of thoſe po- 
pular vices, which moſt people 
reckon among their venial failings; and 
it is thought no great blot on a man's 
character, to fay he takes his glaſs ra- 
ther too freely. Burt as thoſe vices are 


which, if not , are at leaſt com- 
monly excuſed, I have been to 
examine, whether Drinking really de- 
ſerves that quarter it receives from the 
generality of mankind: and I muſt own, 
that after a ſtrict attention to the prin 
cipal motives that induce men to be- 

come 
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come Hard- drinkers, as well as the 
conſequences which ſuch exceſſes pro- 
duce, I am at a loſs to account for the 
received maxim, that in good wine 
© there 1s truth;* and ſhould no more 
expect happincſs in a full bowl, than 
chaſtity in the bar of a tavern. 

The incentives to this practice are 
ſome of them very ſhocking, and ſome 
very ridiculous : as will perhaps appear 
from the following characters. 

Poor Heartly was bleſt with every 
nohle qualification of the head and heart, 
and bade fair {or the love and admira- 
tion of the „hole world; but was un- 
fortunately bound in a very large ſum 
for a friend, who diſappeared, and left 
him to the mercy of the law. The diſ- 
treſſes, thus brought upon him by the 
treachery of another, threw hm into the 
deepeſt deſpair; and he had at laſt re- 
courſe to Drinking, to benumb, if poſ- 
fible, the very ſenſe of reflection. He 
is miſerable, when ſober; and when 
drunk, upifed and muddiec ; his miſ- 
fortunes have rohbed him of al! the joys 
of life; and he is now endeavouring 
wilfully to put an end to them by a flow 
poiſon. 

Tom Buck, from the firſt day that 
he was put into breeches, was always 
accounted a boy of ſpirit; and before he 
reached the top of Weſtminſter ſchool, 
krew the names and faces of the moſt 
noted girls upon the town, toſſe off his 
Ciaret with a ſmack, and had a long 
tick at the tavern. When he went to 
Oxford, he eſpouſed the Tory party, 
becauſe they drank deepeſt; and he has 
for ſome years been accounted a tour- 
bottle man. He drank for iame; and 
has ſo well eſtabliſhed his cha a ter, that 
he was never known to ſend a man from 
his chambers ſober, but generally laid 
his whole company under the table. 
Since his leaving the Univerſity, nobody 
ever acquired more reputation by Elec- 
tioneering ; for he can ſee out the ſtout- 
eſt freeholder in England. He has, in- 
deed, ſwallowed many a tun in the ſer- 
vice of his country; and is now a ſounder 


patriot by two bottles, than any man in 
the 


Poor Wou'd-be hecame a debauchee 
through mere baſhfulnels, and a fooliſh 
ſort of modefty, that has made many 
a man drunk in ſpite of his teeth. He 
contracted an acquaintance with a ſet of 
Hard-drinkers : and though he would 
as ſoon chuſe to ſwallow a doſe of phy- 
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ſic, has not courage to refuſe his buns 
He is drunk every night, and al- 
ways ſick to death the next morning, 
when he conſtantly reſolves to drink 
nothing flronger than ſmall beer for the 
future; but at night the poor fellow gets 
drunk im through downright mo- 
deity. Thus Wou'd- be ſuffers himſelf 
to be preſſed into the ſervice; and ſince 
he has commenced a jolly fellow, is be- 
come one of the moſt miſerable wretches 
upon earth. | 

Honeft Ned Brimmer 1s at t the 
moſt diſmal object that ever fell a ſacri- 
fice to liquor. It was unluckily his firſt 
amb · tion to promote what is called Good 
Fellowſhip. In this undertaking he has 
in a very few years entirely ruined his 
conſtitution z and now ſtalks up and 
down in ſo piteous a condition, as might 
in ſpire his companions with more me- 
lancholy reflect ons than an empty bot - 
tie. He has quite loſt all appetite; and 
he 1s now ohliged to keep up a weak 
artificial heat in his body, by the ſame 
means that deſtroyed the natural warmth 
of his conſtitution. Rum, Brandy, and 
Uſquebaugh, are hisdiet-drinks: and he 
may perhaps linger a few months be- 
2 he falls a martyr to Good Fellow- 
ſip. 

Haring thus taken a ſhort view of the 
unhappy motives that induce men to 
become Hard. drinkers, few perhaps 
will think ſuch reaſons any recommen- 
dation to Drunkenneſs. Nor can I 
imagine they will grow more fond of it, 
by obſerving what ſtrange creatures 
are during their intoxication. Shake- 
{peare calls it putting a Devil into 
their mouths, to ſteal away their 
brains: and, indeed, a cup too much 
turns a man the wrong fide out: and 
wine, at the ſame time it takes away the 
power of ftanding from the legs, de- 


prives the mind of all ſenſe and reflec- 


tion. It is whimfical enough to con- 
ſider the different effects which wine 
produces on different tempers. Some 
times, like love, it makes a fool ſen- 
ſible, and a wiſe man an aſs; and ſeems 
to imbibe a new quality from every dit- 
— 2 as water takes a tincture 

Horace has with great pleaſantry re- 
capitulated the various effects of wine in 
a ſtanza, which I have placed at the 
head of this paper. One man grows 
maudlia and weeps ; another becomes 
merry and facetious; a third quarrels, 
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throws a bottle at his companion's hend, 
and could run his deareſt friend through 
the body; a fourth is mad for a girl, 
and falls in love with a fireet-walker ; 
while to a fifth, the liquor ſerves as an 
opiate, and lulls him to fleep. Shake- 
ſpeare has alſo ſhewn this variety of cha- 
racters with great humour. Caſſio cries, 
Let's to buſmeſs, and immediately 

ins to hiccup his prayers, and belches 
— his hopes of ſalvation: Juſtice Si- 
who does not ſpeak a word while 


11 


comprny. to have been 
one of the moſt exquiſite entertainments 
of the Choice Spirits in the beginnin 
of this century, to get Addiſon and 
Steele together in company for the even- 
ing. Steele entertained them, till he 
was tipſy ; when the ſame wine that ſtu- 
pified him, only ſerved to elevate Ad- 
diſon, who took up the ball juſt as 
Steele dropped it, and kept it up for the 
reſt of the evening. They who have 
never been preſent at a ſcene of this kind, 
may ſee the whole groupe of drunken 
characters, diſplayed at one view with 
infinite humour, in Hogarth's Modern 
Midnight Converſation. | 
Thus exceſs of Drinking verifies all 
the transformations recorded in the fa- 
ble of Circe's Cup: and perhaps the true 
reaſon why Bacchus is always painted 
with horns, is to intimate, that wine 
turns men into beaſts. Indeed, if none 
were to indulge themſelves in Drinking, 
except thoſe who (like Steele and Ad- 


diſon) Aueld be witty and agreeable in 


their cups, the number of Hard-drink- 
ers would be very happily diminiſhed. 
Moſt men have ſo little right to plead an 
excule of this ſort inwindication of their 
Drunkennefs, that wine either makes 


them very rude, very ſtupid, or very 


mad, It is a vulgar error to | 

that liquor only ſhews ill qualities, ſince 
it alſo frequently creates them; and en- 
genders notions in the mind quite fo- 
reign to it's natural diſpoſition, which 
are the mere effects of wine, and break 
out like blotches and carbuncles on the 


no ſooner ſwallowed 
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moſt people make when they dre drunk, 
was what induced the Spartans to in- 
toxicate their {laves, and fhew them to 
their children, in order to deter them 
from ſo odious a vice. In like manner 
let the Choice Spirit, who is often ſeen 
ſnoring in an armed-ch:ir in a tavern, 
or hanging his head cv the pot, reflect 
what a ſhocking figure he muft hare 
made, when he ſees the drunken beggar 
ſleeping on a bulk, or rolling in the 
kennel ! 

Whoever thus confiders the motives 
that generally induce men to give into 
theſe exceſſes, and how ridiculous and 
unhappy they are often rendered by the 
effects, will hardly be tempted by the 
charms of a bottle: and, indeed, Hard- 
drinking is frequently one, among the 
many evils, that ariſe from want of 
education, The dull country ſquire, 
who has not taſte for literary amuſe- 
ments, has nothing, except his dogs 
and horſes, but his bumper to divert 
him; and the town ſquire ſits ſoakin 
for the fame reaſon in a tavern. Thele 
are the common herd of Bacchus's ſwine 
but nothing is more ſhocking than to 
ſee a man of ſenſe thus deſtroying his 
and conſtitution. It not onl 
wakes a terrible innovation in his whole 
frame and intellects, but alſo robs him 
of the lociety of thoſe like himſelf, with 
whom he ſhould aſſociate, and reduces 
him to the level of a ſet of wretches; 
ſince all may be admitted to his 
and converſation who are able to tof 
off a bumper. | 

Theſe conſiderations are ſufficient to 


convince us of the evils which reſult 


from Hard-drinking: but it will ſhock 
us ſtill more, if we reflect how much it 
will influence our life and conduct. 
Whoever is engaged in a profeſſion, 
will never apply to it with ſucceſs, while 
he ſticks ſo cloſe to his bottle; and the 
tradeſman who endeavours to make bu. 
ſineſs and pleafure compatible, will never 
be able to make both ends meet. Thus, 
whether health, fame, or intereſt, is re- 
garded, Drunkenneſs ſhould be avoid- 
ed: and we may ſay with Caſſio, Every 
© inordinate cup is unbleſt, and the in- 
« gredient is a devil.” Q 
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Ne XCII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 2755. 


— n, FORTUNA, QUTS FST CRYDET.IOR TW NOS 
TE DEVU®! UT 4+ MYER GAUDFS ILLODERE KEBVS 


R MANES: — 


Hos. 


wry, FORTUNE, SERVE US SUCH A CRUEL TRANE, 
TO TURN THY WHEEL, AND GIVE US BLANK, BLANK, Ax x! 


Cannot but admire the ingenious de- 
RK vice prefix 1 the advertiſement of 
Hazard's Lottery Office, in which For- 
tune is repreſ-nicd hovering over the 
heads of a grea: number of people, and 
ſcuttering down 2} kinds of prizes 
umong them. What Mr, Hazard has 
here delineated, every adventurer in the 
lat. Lottery had pictured to himſelf: the 
Ten Thouſand conftantiy floated before 
his eyes, and each perſon had already 
polleſſed it in imagination. But alas! 
all our expectations are now at an end: 
the golden dream is at length vaniſhed; 
and thoſe whoſe heads were kept giddy 
all the while that the wheel of Fortune 
was turning round, have now leiſure 
ſoberly to reflect on their diſappoint - 
ment. How many unhappy trade ſmen 
muſt now trudge on foot all their lives, 
who defigned to loll in their chatiots! 
How many poor maidens, of good fa- 
mily but no fortune, muſt languiſh all 
their days without the comforts of an 
Iwſband and a coach and fix! Every 
loſer thinks himſelf ill uſed by Fortune: 
and even Mrs. Betty, the poſſeſſor of a 
ſingle Sixteenth, flies to the Office, pays 


| Her penny, and receives the tidings of 


her ill Juck with ſurprize; gocs to an- 
other Office, pays her penny, hears the 
fame diſagreeable information; and can 
hardly, very hardly perſuade herſclf, 
that Fortune ſhould have doomed her 
Kill to waſh the diſhes, and ſcrub down 


in the laſt; 
tauſe he never got any thing before: 
this indulges in the proſpect of making 
a fortune; and that comforts himſelt 
with the pleaſing hopes of retrieving his 
circumſtances. E 


l - very one, 
however, thinks himſelf as ſure of the 


Ten Thouſand, as if he had it in his 
pocket; and his only concern is, how 
to diſpoſe of n mav, therefore, 
conſider ev enturer, as havi 
been in ee? eſſion of his hae, 
and out of fifty thouſand people, who 
have been bleſt within this fortnight with 
ſuch ideal good fortunc, I ſhall ſelect 
the following inftances which fell with- 
in my own notice. 

Joſeph Wilkins, of Thames Street, 
Eſquire, Common - council - man and 
Cheeſemonger, got the 10, oool. He 
could not bear the foggy air and dingy 
ſituation of the city: he, therefore, re- 
ſolved to take a houſe at the St. James's 
end of the town, and to fit up a fn 
Box at Hampſtead, in the Chineſe taſte, 
for his —_—_— Sundays. A Cha- 
riot was abſolutely nece to carry 
him to and from fone Fo morn - 
ing: but he intended to have it made ac- 
cording to the modern faſhion, that it 
might occahonaily be converted into a 
Port- chaiſe, to wheel him on a Saturda 
night to his country-ſeat, and bac 
again on the Monday morning. He de- 
ſigned to de choſen Alderman the firſt 
vacancy; atter that to be made Sheriff, 
recerve h tzorour of Knighthood, and 
perhaps get into Parliament: and when- 
ever he paſſed by the Manſion - houſe, he 
could not but look u it with plea- 
ſure, as the future reſidence of his Lord - 
ſhip. Nothing was now wanting but 
a careful plodding partner, who ſhould 
take upon himſelf the whole drudgery 
of the ſhop; ſo that the Squire might 
have no farther trouble than to receive 
his dividend of the profits. But while 
he was conſidering on whom this im- 

favour ſhould be conferred, his 
icket was drawn—BLANnK; and Squire 
de: As of — worths 
emp t of cutting out penny - 
of Cheſhire cheeſe, - 

Jonathan Wildgooſe, Cheapſide, 
Silk-mercer, had too much taſte to be 
confined to a dirty buſineſs, which he 
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tors by turn the 
whole into an ann life, and 
he could got the 
Ten Thouſand, hurried him to jail, 

that the 


Mr. John jenes will get Ten Thon- 


fand Pound Mr. John Jones will get 
Ten Thouſand Pound. He and his 


ticular Number at Hazard's or Wilſonꝰs, 
or any other Office always remarkable 
for ſelling the Ten Thouſands, they 
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and directly after the Hey-Ge- Ho car- 
tied them down again 10 Salop, with 
this only conſolation, that their ticket 


wav within one of the fortunate Number. 


Sir Rumphry Oldcaftle having great- 
iy Gipped his eſtate by being choſen into 
Adment on the Tory intereſt, mort- 
gaped all he had left, to put himſcif in 
the way of the 22,000]. for the good of 
his country. This ſeaſonable recruit 


fixed him 4 taunch Patriot: und he de- 


clared, he would ſtand another ele gion 
apainft all oppoſition. But, however it 

pened, the finiſhing of the Lottery 
has induced him to change his ſenti- 
ments; and Sir Hu:nphry, in lieu of 


the 20,0001. has accepted a Place. 


Jemmy Liſter, an Attorney's Clerk, 
was carried into the Lottery by pure 
diſintereſted love. He had conceived = 
viol;ni paſſion for his maſter's daughter; 
but the prudent old gemtleman could 
not be prevailed on to give her away t 
an — young fellow without a 
penny. is enraged him fo much, 
— he ura T4 the revefſion 
of a ſmall eſtate after the death of his 
grandmother, and by iaying out the 
purchafſe-maney, as far as it would go, 
in Shares and Chances, got the 10, Cool. 
He was for ſome time in doubt, whether 
he ſhould beſtow his good fortune on the 
young lady, or employ. it more fafhion- 
ably in keeping a girl. However, his 


hopes foon funk to one of the 5000]. 


prizes, which he generouſly determined 
to ſettle her, together with his 
perſon. Burt in this too he was unh 

pily diſappointedz and at laſt, like a 
true lover, contented himſelf with the 
thoughts of maintaining her very pretti- 
ly (even though the father ſhould give 
her nothing) on the income of one or 
other of the inferior prizes, which he 
was ſure would fall to his lot. Fortune, 
alas! is no leſs blind a deity than Love: 
they both conſpired to diſappoint him; 
and the unſuceeisfu} gallant, having re- 
ceived a poſitive refuſal from his miſ- 


treſe, out of mere ſpite directly married 


the maid. 
Captain Mac Mullen, a decayed 


 Gameiter, made fl:ifi to purchaſe the 
| CHance of a Sixteenth, which (not- 


withitanding the great Odds againſt 
him) was ſure to cc e up 10,000). The 
firſt thing to be done was to purchaſe a 
genteel ſuit of cloxths with his part of 
the prize, hire an equipage, pats him- 
ſelf of for a man of quality, aud inap 

2 0 Kip 
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up a rich dowager or heireſs: after which 
it was very eaſy for him to dupe all the 
raw gameſters at Arthur's out of their 
eſt ates, and to take in all the Knowing- 
ones on the Turf . = 
accordingly beſpoke his liveries, 
the faikion of EO and had al- 
ready pi 2 y whoſe good 
— | 


luck i to fall in love with 
him: but {o uncertain is the tate of a 
, that ſince the drawing of the 


he has advertiſcd for oharitable 


who knows the world, and 
honour to be intimate with 
Nobility and Gentry in the kingdom. 

I-need not point out 
inſtances among the 
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©* charms are centered. Some ancient 
maiden Jadies, who could never be 
brought to think of an huſband, or to 
give into the vanities of the world, were 
reſolved to live retired upon their prize 
in the country, and leave of their 
diſpoittions dehind by ſwell- 
ing out their Wills with a lit of 
1:ems to this or that Charity or Hoſpital. 

Before I conclude, I cannot but take 


reception of poor 
for the public, as 
i Fortune has 


N® XCIV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23 2788 


cw MILITAVI NON SINE CLOBITA. 


Hor. 


T TOO FROM MARTIAL FEATS MAY CLAIM RENOWN, 
THE CENSOR AND DICTATOR OF THE TOWN. 


S I was going through Smithfield 
the other day, I objerved an old 


Kilor's habit, who courtcouſly invited 
the paſſer-by to into his raree- 
ſhow, for the price of an half- 
penny. His exhibitions, I found, were 
very well ſuited to the times, and quite 
in character for himſelf: for among 


other particulars, with wich he amuſed 


the littie audience of children that fur- 


rounded his box, I was mightily pleaſed 


to bear the followimg:—* There you 


< ſee the Britiſh fleet purſuing the French 
© ſhips, which are > 3-4 away 


There you ſee Major - general Johnſon 
© beating the French ſoldiers in Ame- 
©* rica, and taking Count Dieſkeau pri - 


fellow with a wooden leg, dreſt in a George, 


© ſoner— There you ſee the Grand Mo- 
* narque upon his knees before King 
ing his life. As the 
thoughts of the public are now wholly 
turned upon war, it is no wonder that 
every method is taken to inſpire us with 
a love of our , and an abhorrence 
of the French King: and not only the 
old feaman with his raree-ſhow, but the 
public theatres have likewiſe had a view 
10 the ſame point. At Drury Lane we 
have alr becn entertained with the 
Humours of the Navy; and I ara aſſured. 
that at Covent Garden Mr. Barry will 
ſhortly make an entire conqueſt of 


France, in the perſon of that renowned 
hero E 


Henry the Fifth. And as the Eng- 


bloody exhi- 
bien 


liſh are naturally fond of 


drick the Sachem, and the incurſions of 
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Tquattotquaws or the Chickchimuck 
chis of North America. But as the cu- 


rioſity of the public is ſo much ed in 
attending to the enterprises of old Hen- 


Indians who have taken up the hatchet 
againſt our colonies, I am afraid that 


up in the {ame warlike ftile and manner 


idemical diſtemper rages among them, 
ad that ſeveral of the chiefs have been 
carried off by a ſudden death. 


which are commonly to be met with in 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1758. | 
We hear from White's, that the forces 


under Major-general Hoyle, which uſed 
to encamp at that — Bu removed 


They write from Covent Garden, that 


laſt week a body of Irregulars allied 


the Company commanded by Brigadier 
Rich has been reinforced with ſeveral 


dreſs. The enemy, on the other hand, 
have taken ſevera 2 top» 
into pay; though are terrible 
— s of their being ſet upon by 
the Critics. Theſe are a rude, igno- 
rant, favage people, who are always at 
war with the nation of Authors. Their 
conſtant manner of fighting is to begin 
the onſet with ſtrange hiſſings and noiſes, 
accompanied with an horrid 1 | 
named the Cat-call ; which, like the 
War-hoop of the Indians, has ftruck a 


We have advice from the Butcher 
Row, Temple Bar, that on Monday 
night laſt the Infidels held a grand coun- 
cil of war at their head quarters in the 
Robin Rood, at which their good friend 
and ally, the Mufti of Clare Marker, 


* Alluding to the Dancers, employed in the Entertainment of the Chineſe Telica!, at 
„ aſpiſted 


Prury Lane Theatre. 
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ring all day, and the evening is con- 
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aſſiſied in perſon. Afier many debates, where on our coaſts. The independent 
— cc inſt the Companzes of Smugglers in the ſervice 
Chriſtians, and never to make peace of France are to be ſent on this expe- 
till thev had crap down all the Churches 


in Chriſtendom, and eſtabliſhed the Al- 
= Bolingbroke in lien of the 
ib 


All our advices from the city of Lon- 
don agree in their accounts cf the great 
havock and ſlaughter made there on the 


end all kinds of — — Major 
Guzziedown, of the Ward of Baſſi- 
ſhaw, diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly, hav- 
ing with his ſword in hand ant- 


ly attacked the outworks, the 

walls, mounted the ramparts, and forced 

through the covert-way of a large for- ws L execution; ſuch _ 
ed Cuſtard, which ſeemed ! © Bill ger prokibies : 
nable. * French —— Hair - cutters, and 
been alarmed with the apprehenſions of ion of French Cooks and French 


an Invaſion; as the French have been Valets de Chambres—A Bill to reſtrain 
buſy in fitting out ſeveral fmall Ladies from wearing French Dreſſes 

veſels laden with fre of _— 3 ——————— 

brandy, with which it is thought 1 wearing French Faces, 

will attempt to make a deſcent ſome- | :.. > 


Ne XCV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1755 


MEL LE SOPORATANM ET MEDICATIS FRUGIBUS OFFAM 
OBJICIT. — —— Vins. 


THE HONEY'D CAKE WILL LOSE tre SWEETNESS toon, 
AND PROVE A BITTER IN THE HONE Y-NOON, 


S every is a kind of fa- 
mily feſtival, the wedding-day is 
honoured with various celebrities, and 
diftinguiſhed like the fifth of November, 
the burth days of the Family, or 
any other public day, with many de- 
monſtrations of joy: the happy c 

are dreſt in their richeſt ſuits, the bells 


1 


: 


425 


cluded. with the merry ceremony of 
throwing the tocking. But theſe fettivi- 
ties are not always fo religiouſly ob- 


T 
11 


ſerved in Town; where many a pair of the ſplen- 
guality are tacked together with the ut- joy of 
molt privacy, and immediately after time I 


ſneak out of town, as if they were | 
aſhamed to ſhew their faces after what xd co: | 

they had done. In th: Country, when Bride Cake; the virtues of which 
4 , Py : g * 


Ft 
Ti 


= 


= A 4 mall, Dee 


well known to girl of thirteen. I 
Was never in of this nuptial 
charm before: but I was fo much de- 
lighted with this matrimonial token, and 
it excited in my mind Cc reflec- 
I did not lay it under my pillow) it 


gave occaſion to the following Dream. 


I found myſelf in the middle of a ſpa- 
cious building, which was crouded with 
a variety of perſons of both ſexes; and 

enquiry was told that it was the 
Temple of the God of Marriage; and 


hearts; and others were woven into true- 
lovers-knots: ſome were ſtrewed with 
ſagar, and ſtuck about with ſweet-meats;z 
ſome were covered with gold; ſome were 
with coronets; and others had 
their tops embelliſhed with glitter: 


of jewels, or a coach and fix. Plutus 
and Cupid were buſily —_— in diſ- 
tributing theſe Cakes (which 

of them marked with the word MAT RI- 
MONY, and called Bride-Cakes) to 
different N 
chuſe for themſelves, according to their 
different views and inclinations. 

1 abſerved ſeveral haſten to the Altar, 
who all appeared to be variouſly affected 
by their choice. To ſome the Cakes 

imagined Id never be ſur- 
. while others, who found the taſte 


were all 


who were allowed to 
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for her, and which ted the 

of a fine i getleman i oe 
An old fellow of fixty-two, ho had 

ſtolen one day from the buſineſs of the 

Alley, next came towards the Altar, and 

ſeemed to expreſs a ſtrong deſire for a 


Cake. Plutus, who recollected him at 
firſt fight, immediately offered kim one, 


take 
form but delicious flavour, marked Love 


and Competence; but a perſon of 


qua- 
* ſtepping forward, perſuaded the 
falſe female to join with him, and re- 
ceive from Plutus one much more glit- 
tering, marked Iadifference and a large 
Settlement. Another lady was com- 
ing up with a Knight of the Bath, be- 
ing tempted by a Cake with a red rib- 
band fireaming from it, like rhe flag 
on a Twelfth-Cake; but was — 
on by a perſon of greater rank and diſ- 
tinction to accept a more ſhowy Cake, 
adorned with a blue ribband and a co- 
A buxom dame of an amorovs com- 
pom came next, and begęed very 
d for a Cake. She had before re- 
ceived ſeveral, which ſuited her tooth, 
and pleaſed her palate fo exceffively, 
that as ſoon as ſhe had diſpatched one, 


ſhe cc | to Cupid for an- 
. 
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ether. She now ſcized her Cake with 

tranſport, and retiring to a corner 
with it, I could difcern her greedily 
mumbling the delicious morſel, though 
ſhe had fairly worn out fix and 
of her teeth in the ſervice. After this 


to find that they had now given over all 
thoughts of her, the ſci y the hand 
a young Enſign of the and car 
ried him to the Altar, whence the her- 
ſelf ſnatched up a Cake, and divided it 
with her gallant. She was highly de- 


nn angent lady came 


= a * 
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tottering _ | — with the taſte of it at firſt; but 
Altar, ſupported by a young in partner being very ſoon cloyed, ſhe 
2 rod cont, with u Wider-. Flu. too de difooraccd, that the df which 
tus gave him a ſtale Cake marked with 
the word Jointure m large gol 
tals, which he received with 


coming from i with Cakes, hich he fell. 
kad ; ſomeof which were marked , An old woman, fantaſtically dreſted, 


Cake, he 
retired; and determined to ſpend the reſt 
of his days with his milch-cow in the 


country 

To ſatisfy a modeſt longing, there and ſputter TEC | 

now advanced a maiden lady in the GT of a AD & 
bloom cf threeſcore. She had, it ſeems, awaked me, 1 

heretofore refuſed ſeveral offers from feous taſte of it ſtill in my mouth. 


Cupid and Plus; but being enraged 


! 
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Ne XCVI. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1755. 


. PARATUR AUT DECEM sornos NUMMIS. | 1 
STERETA QUERET CARMINA, ET RUDES CURAS, 

QVAS NOvIT uns, SCRINIOQUEF STGNATAS 

CVSTODIT IPSE VIRGINTS PATER CHART As 


MERCARE TALES AB £0, NEC SCIET QUISQUAM. Marr: 


WOULD YOU THE NAME OF AUTHOR NOT REFUSE, 

waz'veE PENN"'0t THS FOR YOUR PENNY, PICK AND CRHUSE * 
WE'VE PLAYS OR POEMS, READY MADE FUR SALE; 

WITH WIT AND HUMOUR, WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 

ON THESE THE PUBLIC BREATH HAS NEVER BLOWN; 
BUY 3 AND FAIRLY CLAIM THEM Fuk YOUR OWN. 


To MR. TOWN, 
vin, | 


„ the many Regiſter- Of- 
fices erected within theſe ſew years 
I am ſurpriſed that no ſcheme of 
74 t of for 

the redo of literature; and that no 
place has been ſet ow” Ly 
Commodities of evgry ſort might be di- 
poſed of: where men of learning might 
meet with'employment; and where others, 
who want their aſſiſtance, might be ſure 
to meet with men of learni There 


is nothing of this kind in being at pre- 


ſent, except the bookſellers ; who, 
indeed, have a of the 
trade, and the whole market 


to themſelves. om ; py 5 


— e , for for hich ee 


1 ITS = uſeleſs theatre 

in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and convert it 
into a mart for the ſtaple commodities 
of the literary commonwealth. I ſhall 
here fit up for the 
of my authors, who will be 
r 
manufactures. 


of 
ſhion: 
the humour of 


among all canks of people, For this 


as of Novels for 
. 


n ee qu 


branch 1 ſhall retain a very emĩnent 
Maſter Noveliſt, to cut out adventures 
and intrigues, and ſhall employ a pro- 
per number of hands to tack them to- 
ether with all poſſible care and 
tion: and if any ladies of quality, or 
others chuſe to furniſh their own mate- 
rials for Memoirs and Apologies, 
may have them done up, 5 — 
exactly, at my Office. Beſides ſeveral 
others, 1 U my men ſhall get up with 
the greateſt diſpatch, I can aſſure you I 
have myſelf worked night and day, and 
have already finiſhed ſix and — ſheets 


of the Hiſtory of Miis Sukey Sapling, 
Written by Herſelf. 
Pamphlets of all ſorts ſhall be come 
| wy whenever any popular ſubje& 
s up that is likely to engage the a- 
tention of the public. Every new play 
ſhall be followed by an Examen or 
marks: all riots at either playhouſe will 
afford ſcepe for Letters to the Managers; 
and every new actor or actreſs produce 
theatrical Criticiſms. Poetry, youknow, 
Mr. Town, is a mere ; but 1 ſhall 
always have a number ready. made 
Odes by me, which may be ſuited to 


y great man, dead or alive, in place 
— I ſhall alſo have a farge 


or out of 
bundle of Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, 
for any g an or 

who chuſes to publi by ſub 

beſides a more ſort of 
to the Morning; Verſes on the Death 
0t.—, Odes to Miſs A. B. C. Acro- 
tics and Rebuſes, for the uſe of the 
Magazines ; to be fold a pennyworth, 
with allowance to thoſe who take 2 great 


=_ 


antity. 
With to Law matters, as 
have mays connection with = 


as chaabraen * 


their unintelligible jargon; nor preſume 
to interfere with thoſe authors in parth- 
ment, who meaſure their words by 
the foot-rule, and their writings 
at ſo much per line;.. However, 1 
mall furniſh young Students of the 
ſeveral Inns of Court with compleat 
Canons of Criticiſm, and Opinions on 
any new theatrical Caſes; on which they 
may argue very learnedly at a tavern, 
or plead at the bar of a toffee-houſe: 
For Medical ſubjects, I hall procure a 
learned Graduate by Diploma from 
abroad, whoſe practice will not fo much 
take up his time as to prevent his being 
at leifure to write occaftonai treatiſes, 
ſetting forth the virtues of any newly- 
invented Powder, or newly- diſcovered 
Water. He ſhall alſo draw up the ad- 
vertiſements for medicines that remove 
all diſeaſes, and are never known to fail; 
he ſhall compile the wonderful accounts 
of their furprifing cures ; and furniſh 
caſes that never happened, and affidavits 
that were never made. With reſpett to 
Divinity, as I have reaſon to believe 
that controverſial writings will be often 
called for, I intend to bargain with the 
Robin Hood Society to undertake in 
the lump to furniſh my Office with de- 
fences of Lord Bolingbroke, &c. and 
ul I can procure ſome poor curate out 
of the country, or ſervnor from the uni- 
verſity, to write the Manuſcript Ser- 
mons of eminent Divines {ately deceaſed, 
evarranted Originals, I mutt make ſhift 
with rhe Fleet Parſons now out of bu- 
ſineſs. 

Though I ſhall not keep any drama- 
tic works ready made by me, (as theſe 
commodities are apt to ſtale and 
out of faſhion) yet either of the thea- 
tres m2y be ſerved with tragedy, come- 
&y, farce, or the like, by beſpeaking 


them, and giving but three days notice. - 


For the comic pieces I ſhall employ a 
poet who has long worked for — 
at Bartholomew and Southwark fairs, 
and has even pri a comedy, as it 
tragedics will be furniſhed by a North- 
Briton, who walked up to London from 
Ms native co laſt winter with a moſt 
fublime tragedy in his coat - and 
which is now to be diſpoſed of to the beſt 
Bidder. Any old play of Shakef 

or. Ben Johnſon be pieced with 
modern ones according to the preſent 
raſte, or cut out in airs and recitative 


| fur an Tugliſh Opera: Songs for Pan- 
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Love-ditties to a new Rurthen 


4 


tomimes may be had, to ſet to the clack 
of a mill, the tinkling of a tin caſcade, 
or the finps of Harlequin's' wooden 
ſword. ietors of our public 
Gardens, during the ſummer ſeaſon, ma 
be alſo ſupplied from my Office wi 
or comic 
Dialogues in Crambo; and words ſhall 
at any time be fitted to the muſic, after 


the tunes are compoſed. 


As I propoſe to make my Ci ce of 
general utility, every * bears 
the leaſt affinity to literature will he na- 
turally comprehended in my Scheme. 
Members of Parliament may be ſupplied 
with Speeches on any political ſubject; 
and Country Juſtices may, on dlirecting 
a letter ( poſt-· paid) to the Office, have 
Charges to the Jury at the Quarter Seſ- 
fions ſent down to them by the firſt 
coach or waggon. Addreſſes on parti — 
cular occaſions ſhall be drawn up for the 
worſhipful Mayor and Aldermen of any 
city or corporation: Laws, Rules, Re- 
gulations, or Orders, ſhall be formed 

or the Anti Gallicans, Ubiguarians, 
Gregcrians, or any vther 8 elubs 
and ſocieties. N. B. The Free Maſons 

depend upon ſecrecy. 

ws advantages may likewiſe ac- 
crue to the polite world from the eſta- 
bliſhment of my Office. Gentlemen and 
ladies may have Billet doux written for 
them with the molt ſoft and languiſhing 
exprefſions: Meſſage Cards, and Invita- 
tions to Routs, ſhall be filled up and 
circulated, at ſo much per hundred, or 
undertaken in the groſs at a fixed price 
all the year round. Beaux may be ac- 
commodated with letters of gallantry te 
ſend to their laundrefſes, or have 
copied out in a faſhionable female ſcrawl, 
r 

ove ing, but cannot wri 

may have challenges penned for woes 
eh true ftile and fpirit of a modern 


There are many other conveniencies 
ari from ſuch an Office, which it 
\ be too tedious to enumerate : and 
it will be found to be no leſs beneficial 
to you authors, Mr. Town, than thoſe 
other Regiſter-Offices are to men and 
maid-fervants. If an author, for ex- 
ample, wants „ or is out of 
p ing to do but to enter 
is name with me, and I ſhall preſently 
Se wants 
an hand for any particular job, (as a 
tranflation-ſpmner, a novel-weaver, a 


play- 
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play-wright, a verſe turner, or the like) 
upon ſcarching my books he will be ſure 
to meet with a man fit for the huſineſs. 
In ſhort, any compoſition, in proſe or 
rhyme, and on any ſubject, may be pro- 
cured at a minute's warning, by apply- 
ing to my office; and I dare fay, you. 
yourſelf, Mr. Town, will be very glad 


now and then to purchaſe a Connoiflcur 


of me, whenever the idle fit ſeizes you. 


If that ſhould happen to come upon you 
this week, and you have nothing better, 
ou will oblige me by laying the Scheme 
ſent betore your readers; and in 
return, you ſhall have the credit of puh- 
liſhing your papers at my Office, as ſoon 
as it is opened, and welcome. 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
| J. WiITSELL. 


Ne XVII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1783. 


DE TE $ENDENTIS, TE RESPICIENTIS AMICI. Hon. 


' YOUR FRIEND, YOUR PTMP, YOUR HANGER-ON, WHAT NOT? 
YOUR LACQUEY, BUT WITKOUT THE SHOULDER-KNOT. 


Remember to have heard a couſin of 

mine, who was formerly at Cam- 
bridge, often mentioning a ſect of Phi- 
loſophers, diſtinguiſhed by the reſt of 
the collegians under the appellation of 
Tuft-bunters. Theſe were not the diſ- 
ciples of the Stoics or Epicureans, or the 
advocates for the old or new philoſophy, 
but the followers (literally (peaking) of 
the fellow-commoners, noblemen, and 
other rich ſtudents, whom it ſeems the 
courteſy of the Univerſity has honoured 
with a cap adorned with a gold taſſel. 
Theſe gold threads have almoſt as much 
influence in the Univerſity, as a red or 
a blue ribband at court; and always 
draw after the wearer a train of humble 
companions, who will be at his call to 
break faſt, dine, or ſup with him, when- 
ever he plenſes; will go with him any 
where, drink with him, wench with 
him, borrow his money, or let him pay 
their recko-1ing. They are, I am told, 


> ſort of diſeaſe of the place, which a 


man of fortune is ſure to catch as ſoon 
as he arrives there: and theſe faſt friends 
42 2 him, that he can never 

e them off while he keeps his gowa 
on his back. | 

The Uni of London is not with- 
out it's Tuft-hanters, who faften, like 
leeches, on a young man of fortune at 
his firſt coming to town. They beſet 
him as ſoon as he arrives, and when they 
have once ſurrounded him, ſeldom fail 
of ſecuring him to themſelves; for no 
perſons of charaſter care to have any 
connections with him, when he has been 
frequently ſeen in fuch bad company. 
It wa great misfortune for any young 
gentleman to fall into their hands ; 


though indeed, as a fool is the natural 
prey of knaves, the wealthy maintainers 
of this fraternity are generally none of 
the wiſeſt: and as at the Univerſity, 
© where the learned pate ducks to the 
golden fool, the gentleman- ſtudent is 


I always conſider theſe ſons of folly in 
town as adorned with a ſhowy cap hung 
with bells, which ferve at once to de- 
note the depth of their parts, and to call 
their train about them. 
The dialet of the Town has 
expreſſively characterized theſe humble 
ants on men of fortune by the 
name of Hangers-on. They will, in- 
deed, take tuch ture hold, and hang on 
a man ſo conftantly, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to drop them. Whenever 
the 1 , the Hanger on 


8 
is ſure to be at his elbow. They will 


ſelves where he has heen invited to din- 
ner : which, indeed, I think would not 


phaſis than tamelogy in ſpeaking of 
them. The Hanger-on Bo to his 
fool, as Ulyſſes did to the rock, and in 
Pupe's words 


They STICK ADHERENT, and SUSPENDED 


HANG. 
2 E The 
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The tenaciouſneſs of an Hanger on 
is ſo very ſtrong, that whoever is drawn 
into their ſnares, is ſo firmly limed that 
he can hardly ever looſe himſelf from 
them. For as nothing but the loweſt 
meannels of ſpirit could ever prevail on 
a man to ſubmit to ſuch dependance on 
another, it is in vain to think of getting 
rid of ſuch abject wretches by treating 
them with contempt. They will take 
as much beating, provided you will 
allow them an equal degree of fami- 
harity, as a ſpamel. They will alſo 
ſubmit to do any little offices, and are 
glad to make themſelves uſeful when- 
ever they have an opportunity. They 
will go among the brokers to borrow 
money for you, pimp for you, or ſub- 
mit to any other ſuch gentieman-like 
employment to ſerve their friend. 

It muſt here be noted, that every 
Hanger-on is a perſon of ſtrict honour 
and a gentleman; for though his for- 
tune is, to be ſure, ſomewhat inferior 
to your's, and he ſubmits to make him- 
ſelf convenient on ſeveral occaſions, yet 
on that account you are indebted to his 
infinite good - nature; and all his endea- 
vours to ſerve you proceed from his 
great regard for you. I remember one 
of theſe friendly gentlemen, who carried 
his eſteem ſo far, that in a quarrel with 
his rich companion, m which he was 
favoured with ſeveral tweaks by the 
noſe, and kicks on the breech, he re- 
ceived all theſe ijuries with patience, 
and only faid, with tears in his eyes— 
Dear Jack, I never expected this uſage 
« from you. You know I don't mind 
© fighting; but I ſhould never have a 
© moment's peace, if I was to do you 
© the leaſt injurv. Come, Jack, let us 
© buſs and be friends. Their gentility 
is unqueſtionable; for they are ſeldom 
of any trade, thoug they are ſometimes 
(being younger brothers perhaps) of a 
profeſſion. now one who is a no- 
minal lawyer; but though his friend 
has often feed him, our Counſellor could 
never with any propriety confider him 
as a client. And I know another, who 
(like Gibbet in the play) is called Cap- 
tain, whoſe elegant manner of living 
muſt be ſupported by his being on tull 
pay with his patron, fince he does not 
receive even the common ſoldier's groat 
a day from his commiſſion. However, 
conſidering at one view the gentility of 
their profeſſion, and the ſhortneſs of 
their — I often look upon them 
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as a band of decayed gentlemen, tue ho- 
nourable penhoners of thoſe they ſoliow. 
The great men among the Romans had 
a number of theſe Hanger ton, who at- 
tended them wherever they went, and 
were emphatically called Umbre, or 
Shadows ; and, indeed, this appellation 
conveys a very full idea of the nature 
of theſe humble retainers to the wealthy, 
fince they not only follow them like 
their ſhadows, but * like a ſhadow 
prove the ſubſtance true: for when- 
ever you obſerve one or more of theſe 
Umbre perpetually at the heels of any 
gentleman, you may fairly conclude him 
to be a man of fortune. 

Theſe faithful friends are ſo careful of 
every thing that concerns you, that they 
always enquire with the greateſt exact- 
neſs into your affairs, and know almoſt 
as well as your ſteward the income of 
your eſtate. They are allo ſo fond of 
your company, and fo deſirous of pre- 
ſerving your good opinion, that an 
Hanger on will take as much pains to 
keep you entirely to himſelf, and to pre- 
vent a rival in your affections, as a miſ- 
treſs: mw as a — female is a 
very neceſſary part of the equi of a 
— Fe of faſhion, theſe male 2 
mult be a very agreeable part of the re- 
ti nue of thoſe high · ſpirited young gen- 
tlemen, who are fond of being the head 
of their company. It is only a more 
refined taſte in expences to pay a man 
for laughing at your wit and indulging 
your humour, and who wiil either drink 
his bottie with you at the tavern, or run 
to the end of the town for you on an er- 
rand. 

I might alſo take notice of an humbler 
ſort of Hengers-on, who fix themſclves 
to no one in particular, but faſten upon 
ail their friends in their turns. Their 
views, indeed, are ſeldom extended be- 
yond a preſent ſubſiſtence; and their ut- 
moſt aim perhaps is to get a dinner. For 
this purpoſe they keep a regiſter of the 
hours of dining of all their acquaintance; 
and though thev contrive to cali in upon 
you juſt as you are ſitting down to table, 
they are always with much difficulty 
prevailed on to take a chair. If you 
dine abroad, or are gone into the coun- 
try, they will eat with vour family, to 
prevent their being melancholy on ac- 
count of your abſence; or if your fami- 
ly 1s out, they will breakfaſt, dine, and 
ſup with you out of charity, becauſe you 
ſhould not be alone. Every houle is 

haunted 
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1 with theſe difturbers of our 
meals: and perhaps the beſt way to get 
rid of them, would be to put them, with 
the reſt of your ſervants, upon board- 


WALES. 

But beſides theſe danglers after men 
of fortune, and intruders on your table 
in town, the country breeds a race of 
lowly retainers, which . 
ranked among the ſame 
moſt every family ſupports a — t. 

man; who, 27 
lated to the eſtate, was too proud of his 
_ to apply himſelf in his youth to 
and rather choſe to be 


Gopal in Jevinch ARR gs ſeat. 


They are, indeed, known perhaps to be 
couſins to the ſquire, but do not appear 
in a more creditabic light than his ſer- 
vants out of livery ; and ſometimes ac- 
tually ſubmit to as mean offices of drud- 
gery as the groom or whipper-in. The 
whole fraternity of Hangers-on, whether 
in town or country, or under whatever 
denomination, are the ſons of idieneſs ; 
for it will be found upon examination, 
that whenever a man, whoſe bread de- 
pends on his induſtry, gives himſelf up 
to indolence, he becomes capable of any 
_ — and if tbey cannot 
dig, yet, like our Hangers-on, to 
they are not aſbamed. = 


N® XCVIIL THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1755- 


UT 1D OSTENDEREM, QUOD TE ISTI FACILEM PUTANT, 
3D NON FIERI EX VERA VITA, NEQUE ADEO FX au ET BONO, 


SED EX ASSENTANDO, INDULGEND®O, ET LAKGITESÞ0. 


WHAT SHALL WE CALL IT? FOLLY, OR GOOD-NATURE ? 


TER. 


$0 SOFT, so SIMPLE, AND $0 KIND A CREATURE ! 
WHERE CHARITY $0 BLINDLY PLAYS IT'S PART, 
IT ONLY SHEWS THE WEAKNESS OF HER HEART ! 


TO MR. TOWN. 


81a, 
Have been ſome years married to one 
of the beſt women in the world. She 
poſſeſſes all the virtues that can be nam- 
ed: but, alas! the poſſeſſes ſome of 


them to exceſs. Thoſe which I with to 


particularize, and which are infinitely 
pernicious to me and my fortunes, are 
her ſuper abundant Good-nature, and 
her boundleſs Generoſity. 

It is a little difficult perhaps to aſcer- 
tain what are, or ought to be, the ex- 
act bounds of Good · nature; which, of 
all virtues, ſeems to me moſt neceſſary 
to he confined, or at leaſt mitigated in 
ſuch a manner as to hinder it trom de- 
ſtroying it's own excellence and utility. 
On the one hand, if it is reftrained too 
cloſe, the world will ſay, that it muſt 
entirely loſe it's eſſence: but, on the 

þ may ary fatal cxperience has con- 
i und yon that if it is permitted to en- 
joy a full unlimited ſway, this amiable 
virtue becomes a ridiculous vice; and 
brings wich it, as in my wife's caſe, 
fruitleſs expences, ill - judged conceſ- 
bons, and a kind of blind folly, that is 
— IO | 


Generolity is the daughter of Good- 
nature. She 1s very tair and lovely, 
when under the tuition of Judgment and 
Reaſon ; but when ſhe eſcapes from her 
tutors, "and adde indiſcriminately, ac- 
cording as her fancy allures her, ſhe 


ſubjects herſcif, Ike her mother, to 


ſneer, ridicule, and diſdain. 
To illuſtrate theſe affertions by ſome 
s from the many miſ- 
haps, lofles, and embarraſſments, which 
have accrued to us in the courſe of our 
domeſtic affaws, give me leave to tell 
that ſome years ago we had a foot- 
+ who acted as butler, and had the 
cuſtody of the little plate which our 
ſmall fortune could afford us. The fcl- 
low was auk ward, and unfit for the ſta- 
tion; but my wile very good naturedly 
was determined to keep him in our ſer- 
vice, becauſe he intended to marry the 
nui ſery- maid, and would undoubtedly 
make an excellent huſband. The raſcal 
Md yk MEA — . 
people before we have full proof 
of their knavery, ſcveral of his — 
and petty larcenies were attributed to 
Ss W and higlers, (we then 

ving at ington) who frequent. 

called at our door. At laſt, = > 
2 E 2 after 
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a ſter ſeveral ies, too evident to 
all, except the blindly-good natured, 
he went off with my wife's gold repeat- 
ing-watch, and a pair of our beſt ſilver 
candlefticks, with which he voluntarily 
tranſported himſelf, as we. have been 
ſince told, to the Welt Indies; leaving 
his miſtreſs the nurſery· maid big with 
child, and thereby giving great licence 
to 80 neighbourhood to animadvert 
upon my wife's amazing preſcience in 
fort ſeeing his excellencies as a huſband. 

You muſt know, Sir, that my dear 
conſort, in the full glow of her good- 
nels, is never contented unleſs her ſer- 
vants marry each other. All I can urge 
againt ſo impolitic a cuſtom has been to 
no purpoſe: marriage, the ſays, pre- 
vents vice, and faves ſouls from de- 
ſtruction. Perhaps it may : but are no 
unmarried ſervants to be found in Mr. 
Fielding's Regiſter-office, or elſewhere, 
but what are vicious? At leaſt, I am 
ſure that this piece of ſanity is very 
expenſive in it's effects, and is attended 
with many inconveniencies. One of her 
maids, about two years ago, was diſ- 
covered to be very intimate with my 
footman : my wife, to prevent ill con- 
{-quences, haftened to have them mar- 
ried, and was preſent herſelf at the ce- 
remony. She admired the modeſty of 
the woman, and the ſober gravity of the 
man, during the holy rites; aud was 
entirely convinced that no harm could 
have happened from fo decent a couple. 
In a ſhort ſpace after the marriage, Patty 
brought forth a ſwinging girl; but as 
t was born almoſt fix mor1ihs before it's 
time, my wife advited them to keep it 
the remaining halt yeur in cotton. She 
did chis purely from a motive of good- 
nature, to ſhicid, if puſſible, the new- 
marred woman's reputation; but find- 
_ ms our neighhours flerr at the inci- 
tant, and ſmile comemptuouſly at the 
pre!cript:on of cotton, ſhe content. d her- 
jalf in believing Patty's own account, 
that in truth the had ven married eight 
montus before by a Fleet parſon, but 
was afraid to own it. 

If my wife's indulging her domeſtics 
in matrimony was productive of no other 
ill conſequence than merely their being 
married, it might, indeed, ſometimes 
prove a benefit: but the chaſter and 
more ſober they have been before mar- 
riage, the greater number of children 
ave produced in matrimony ; and my 


wiſc looks upon herlcif as in du · y oblig- 


ed to take care of the poor helpleſs off - 
ſprings, that have been begotten under 
her own roof ; ſo that I affure yon, Sir, 
my houſe is ſo well filled with children, 
that it would put you immediately in 
mind of the Fountling Hoſpital ; with 
this difference, however, that in my 
Hoſpital not only the children are pro- 


vided for, whether baſtards cr legiti- 


mate, but alſo the fathers and mothers. 

Your office, Mr. Cenſor, requires 
and leads you to hear domeftic occur- 
rences ; otherwiſe I ſhouid ſcarce have 
troubled you with the records of a pri- 


vate family, almoſt ruined by excreſ- 


cencies of virtue. The fame overflaw- 
ing humaſiity runs through the whole 


conduct of the dear woman whom 1 


have mentioned. Even in trifles the is 
full of works of Tu ion. Our 
doors are perpetually furrounded with 
beggars, where the halt, the maimed, 
and the blind, aſſemble in as num - 
bers, as at the door of the an Ca- 
thohic Chapel in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
She not only gives them money, but 


ſends them out quantities of bread, 
beer, and cold victuals; and ſhe has 
her different (as ſhe herſelf 


calls them) for every day in the week. 
But the expence attending theſe out- 
door petitioners, many of whom have 
from time to time been diſcovered to be 
impoſtors, is nothing in compariſon tx 
the ſums that are almoſt daily dra 

from her by begging letters. It is im- 
poſſible to 1magine a calamity, by wic h 


the has not been a ſufferer, in relieving 


thoſe who have extorted money from her 
by pretended misfortunes. The poor 
la-ly ha: been much hurt by loſſes in 
trade, ſiſtained great damages by fire, 
undergone many hardſhips from fick - 
neſs, and other unforeſeen accidents ; 
and it was but yeſterday that ſhe paid a 
long apothecary's bill, brought on by a 
violent fever. Thus, Sir, though my 
wife keeps but little company, and the 
family ex are to all appearance 
very ſmall, +ct this dear woman's fu- 
perabundant Good-nature is ſuch a per- 
petua] drawback on her ceconomy, that 
we run out conſiderably. This extra- 


vagant and ill-judged Generoſity ren- 


ders all her numerous excellencies of 


none effet: and I have often known 
her almoſt deftitute of cloaths, becauſe 
the had diftributed her whole wardrobe 


among lyars, ſycophants, and hypo- 


crites. | 
Thus, 


al <a & «, £4 acdc . e 
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Thus, Sir, as briefly as I can, I have 
let before you my unhappy caſe. I am 
periſhing by degrees; not by any real 
extravagance, any deſigned ruin, or any 
indulgence of luxury and riot, in the 
perſon who deſtroys me. On the con- 
trary, no woman can excel my wife in 
the ſimplicity of her dreſs, the humili 
of her deſires, or the contented ea 
of her nature, What name, Sir, ſhall 
I give to my misfortunes? They 
4 2 
they proceed from too tender a heart; a 
heart that hurries away, or abſorbs all 
Jud or reflection. To call theſe 
errors the fruits of Good-nature, 1s too 
mild a definition : and yet, to give them 
an harſher appellation, 1s unkind. Let 
me ſuffer what I will, I muſt kiſs the 
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In my tender hours of ſpeculation I 
would wilh impute my wife's faulis 
— — — diſpoſi- 
tion of our natives. When the Engliſh 
are good-natured, they are generally fo 
to exceſs: and as I have not ſeen this 
particular character delineated in any of 
your papers, I have endeavoured to 
paint it myſelf; and ſhall draw to the 
eoncluſion of my letter by one piece of 
advice, Not to be GENEROUS over- 
much. The higheſt acts of Genero- 
fity are ſeldom repaid in any other coin 
but baſeneſs and ingratitude: and we 
ought ever to remember,. that, out of 
ten cleanſed, © one only came back 
to return thanks; the ret were made 
whole, and went their way. 

1 am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 

T1MON or LONDON. 


Ne XCIX. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1755. 


DEA VENTAM, SERVIRE TUTS duo NOLO CALENDIS. 


Mar. 


THY wont, © WING, © PAR TRIDGE, T DESPISE, 
ASD RtOBIN'S FOR THE POOR, AND RYDER'S FOR THE WISE. 


TO MR. TOWN. 
81, 

A* thĩs ſeaſon of the year, while the 
ſtreets reſound with the cry of 
New Almanacks,* and every tall is 
covered with News from the Stars, Dia- 
ries, Predictions, Compleat Epheme- 
rides, &c. drawn up by Partridge, Par- 
ker, Vincent Wing, and the reſt of the 
ſagacious body of Philomaths and A ſtro- 
logers, give me leave to acquaint you of 
mv intentions of appearing annually in 
a like capacity. You muſt know, Sir, 
that having obſerved, that among the 
great variety of Aimanacks now pub- 
liſhed, there is not one contrived for the 
uſe of of faſhion, I have reſolved 
to remedy this defect by publiſhing one 
year under the title of the Court 


C , calculated for the Meridian 


of St. James's. 

The plan which has been hitherto fol- 
lowed by our Almanack-makers, can 
he of no uſe whatever to the polite world, 
who are as widely ſeparated, in their 
manner of living, from the common 
herd of people, as the inhabitants of the 
Amipodes. To know the exact Rilmg 
and Setting of the Sun, may ſerve to d:- 


the card-table. 


rect ihe vulgar tradeſman and mechanic 


when to open ſhop or go to work: but 
— of 1 whoſe hours are not 
marked by the courſe of that luminary, 
ae indifferent about it's motions ; and, 
like thoſe who live under the Equinoctial 
Line, have their days and nights of an 
equal degree of length all the year round. 
Ide Red · letter · davs, pointed out in our 
common Almanacks, may perhaps be 
obſerved by ſome formal ladies, who 
regulate their going to church by them : 
but people of quality perceive no diffe- 
rence between the Moveable or Immove- 
able Feaſts and Faſts, and know nouſe of 
Sunday, but as it ſerves to call them to 
What ad e can a 
beau reap from Rider's Liſt of the Fairs, 
which can only be of ſervice to his 
groom ? Or what uſe can any gentleman 
or lady make of thoſe Diaries now in- 
icribed to them, which are filled with 
Algebra and the Mathematics? In a 
word, the preſent uncouth way of divid- 
ing the months into Saints Day 
and the like, is no more to the 
eſent modes of polite life, than the 
toman diviſion into Ides, Nones, and 


Caiends, : 
Inftead 
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Inſtead of ſuppoſing with the vulgar 
tribe of Aſtronomers, that the day be- 
gins at Sunriſe, my day, which will 
commence at the time that it uſually 
breaks into faſhionable apartments, will 
be determined by the R:ting of people 
of quality. Thus the morning dawns 
with riſers between eleven and 
twelve; and noon commences at four, 
when, at this time of the year, the din- 
per and wax-lishts come in together. 
For want of a thorough knowledge of 
tlie diftribution of the day, all who have 
any connection with the polite world 
might be guilty of many miſtakes; and 
when an honett man from Cornhill in- 
tended a nobieman a visit after dinner, 
he would perhaps find him üpping his 
morning chocolate. The inconven:cn- 
<tes of the Old Stile in our manner or 
reckoning the days were ſu manifelt, 
that it was thought proper to aimcud 
them by Act of Parliament. I am re- 
ſolve, in like manner, to introduce the 
New Stile of dividing the Hours into 
my Almanack : for can any thing be 
more z9turd than to fix the name of 
morning, noon, and evening, at pre- 
ſent at the {ame hours, which bore thoſe 
appellations in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ? A Ducheſs is ſo far trom din- 
ing at eleven, that it often happens, that 
Her Grace has not then opened her eyes 
on the tea-table; and a Maid of Ho- 
nour would no mere riſe at r've or fix in 
the morning, as it was called by the 
early dames of Queen Beſs's court, than 
ſhe would, in imitation of thoſe dames, 
breakfaſt upon firong beer and beet- 
ſteaks. Indeed, in thoſe houſes where 
the hours of quality are obſerved by one 

art of the family, the impolite irregu- 
— of the other, in adhering to the 
Old Stile, occaſions great diſturbance; 
for, as Lady Townly ſays— Such a 
© houſe is worſe than an inn with ten 
© ſtage-coaches. 


« inpzrtinent | cf buſineſs in a 
morning, and intolerable thick 


© ſhoes of footmen at oor, one has not 
« a wink of fleep all night.” 

The reformation which I have alſo 
made in reſpe& to the Red-letter-days 
is no lefs confiderable. I have not only 
wiped away that immenſe catalogue of 

Saints which croud the Popiſh Calendar, 
but have alſo blotted out all the other 
Saints that ſtill retain their places in our 


— 


common Almanacks : 


What between the 
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that perſons of faſhion as little at- 
tention io the Apoltics and Evangeliſis, 
as to St. Mildr-d, St. Bridget, or Sr. 
Winifred. Indeed, I retain the old 
name of St John, becaule I am ſure 
that people of quality will not think of 
any body's being deſigned under that 
title, except the late Lord Bolingbroke. 
Havin:, thus diſcharged the Saints, peo- 
ple hom nobody knows, I have taken 
care to introduce wy readers into the 
beſt company: for the Red-letters in 
my Calendar will ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe days on which: ladies of the firk 
faſhion keep their routs aud viſiting- 
days; a work of infinite uſe, as well to 


the perſons of diſtinction themiclves, as 


to all thoſe who have any intercourſe 
with the polite world. That ſeaſon of 
the year, commonly diftinguithed by the 
appellation. of Lent, which implies a 
time of falting, I ſhall conſider, accord- 
ing to it's real hgnification in the beau 
monde, as a vearly feſtival z and ſhall, 
theretore, nent ion it under the denomi- 
nation of The Carnival. The pro- 
priety of this will-be evident at firit 
fight; ſince nothing is ſo plain, as that, 
at this ſeaſon, all kinds of diverſion and 
Jjollity are at their height in this metro- 
polis. Initead of the Man in the Alma- 
nac. I at firſt intended (in imitation 
of Mr. Dodſley's Memorandum Book) 
to delincate the figure of a Fine Gentle. 
man, dreſled a la mode: but I was at 
length determined, by the advice of ſcnic 
ingenious triends, to ſuffer the old pic- 
ture to remain there; ſince, as it appears 
to be run through the body in ſeveral 
places, it may not improperly repreſent 
that faſhionable fr 4 Dorit. 
In the place which is allotted in other 
Almanacks for the Change of Weather, 
(as hail, froft, tnow, cloudy, and the 
like) 1 ſhall ſet down the Change of 
Drels, appropriated to different ſeaſons, 
and ranged under the titles of Hats, 
Capuchins, Cardinals, Sacks, Negli- 
gees, Gauze Handkerchiefs, Ermine 
Tippets, Muffs, &c. 2nd in a parallel 
column {according to the cuftom of 
other Alwanacks) I ſhall point out the 
ſeveral parts of the body affected by theſe 
changes; ſuch as head, neck, breaft, 
ſhoulders, face, hands, feet, legs, &c. 
And as Mr. Rider accompanies every 
month with ſcatonable Cautions about 
ſowing turnips, rating cabbages, blood- 
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T ſhall give ſuch directions as are moſt 
fuitable to the beau monde: as a ſpeci- 
men of which, I ſhall beg leave to lay 
before you the following 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
MONTH OF MAY. 


Ir the ſeaſon proves ſavournhle, it 
wil! be proper at the beginning of this 


month to attend to the Cultivation af 


your Public Gardens. Trim you: trees, 
t your walks in order, look to your 
mps, have ballads written, and ſet to 
mulic, for the enſuing ſummer. Ladies 
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and gentlemen muſt be careful not 10 
catch cold in croſſing the water, or by 
expoſing themſelves to the damp air in 
the Dark Walk at Vauxhall. 

T owards the middle of this month the 
air at both play-houſes will begin to be 
too cloſe and ſultry for ladies that paint, 
to riſk the loſs of their complexion in 
them. | 
Abont the end of this month it will 


be expedient for thoſe ladies, who are 


apt to be hyſterical, when the town 
empties, to prepare for their remoral to 
Tunbridge, Cheltenham, and Scarho- 
rough, for the benefit of the waters. 

I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


w Txcao CouRTLY. 


DECEMBER 25, 1755. 


ILICET PARASITICE ARTI MAXIMAM IN MALAM CRUCEM ! 
ABE0 AB IIS, POSTQUAM VIDEO ME SIC L.UDIFICARIER. 
PERGO AD ALTOS? VENIO AD ALIOS: DEINDE AD ALIOS: 


VNA RES. 


Pri aur. 


LET TYBUKN TAKE THE FLATTERERS AND THEIR ARTS 

TO FOOLS A MAYGAME 1, A MAN OF FARTS? | 
PUVLL'D RY THE NOSE BY ONE; I'M KICK'D BY T'OTHER z; 
AND EACH SWORN FOUL, I SWEAR, HAS HIS SWORN BROTHER. 


TO MR. TOWN. 
SIR, : 
1 Am one of thoſe idle people (of 
1 whom you have lately given an ac- 
count) ho not being bred to any bu- 
fineſs, or able to get a livelihood by 
work, have taken up the ſervile trade of 
a Hanger on. But as vou have only juſt 
toucted on the many dangers and difh- 


cuities incident to this way of life, in 


or der to illuſtrate this part of the cha- 
racter, give me leave to preſent you with 
a narrative of my own adventures. 

I firit ſerved my time with an old 
nobleman in the country; and as I was 
a diſtant relation of his lordfhip's, I was 
admitted to the honour of attending him 
in the double city of valet and apo- 
thecary. My buſineſs in a morning 
was to wait on him at dreſhng-time; to 
hold the baſon while he waſhed his hands, 
buckle his ſhoes, and tie on his neck - 
cloth: beſides which, his lordſhip had 
ſach a regard for me, that nobody but 
corns, or paring his toe - nails; and 
whenever he was ſick, it was always my 
office to hold his head during the ope- 
ration of an emetic, to attend him in the 


water-cloſet when he took a cathartic, 
and ſometimes to adminitter a clyſter. 
It his lordſhip had no company, I was, 
indeed, permitted to fit at table with 
him; but when he received any viſitors 
more than ordinary, I was equip- 
nad together with ſome of the beft- 
ing tenants) in a tye-wig, full- 
trimmed coat, and laced waiftcont, in 
„ {well the retinue * ſervants 
out of livery. I bore my flavery with 
the ———— of 2 my 
lord would often hint to me, that I was 
provided for in his will: however, I 
had the mortification to find my ſelf ſup - 
anted in his good graces by the Chap- 


in, who had always looked upon me 


as his rival, and contrived at length to 
out- wheedle, out · ſavn, and out-cringe 
me. In a word, mv lord died: —and 
while the in (who conſtantly prax- 
ed by him during his lat ilinefs) had 
the conſolation of having a good benefice 
ſecured to him in the will, my name was 
huddled among thoſe of the common 
ſervants, with no higher legacy than 
twenty guineas to buy mourning. 

Wich this ſmall pittance, (behdes 


what I had made a ſhift to ſqueeze out 
| of 


th. — — 


_ 
— — — — 
* 
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of the tenants and tradeſmen, as ſees for 
my good word when I had h lordihip's 
ear) I came up to town, 4d emoarked 
all T was worth in fitting wmyleit out as a 
gentleman. Soon after, as good luck 
wonld have it, the nephew and heir of 
the old lord came from abroad; when I 
contrived to get into his favour by abuſ- 
ing his dect aſed uncle, and faſtened my- 
ſelt upon him. It is true, he ſupported 
me; admitted me into an equal ſhare of 
his purſe; but conſidering the dangers 
to which I was conſtantly expoſed on his 
account, I regarded his hounties as only 
plaifiers to my ſores. My head, back, 
and ribs, have received many a payment, 
which ſhould have been placed to his 
lord ſhip's account: and I once narrowly 
eſcaped being hanged for murdering a 

' fellow whom my lord in a frolic 
E through the body. My patron, 
among other marks of his taste, kept a 
miſtreſs; and I, as his particular crony, 
and a man of honour, was allowed to 
viſit her. 
unluckily ſurpriſed us in ſome unguard- 
ed familiarities together: but my lord 
was ſo far from being enraged at it, 
that he only kicked madam down ſtairs, 
-_ very coolly kicked me down after 
] was thrown now upon the wide 
world again: but as I never wanted aſ- 
ſurance, I ſoon made myſelf very fami- 
harly acquainted with a y gentle- 
man from Ireland, who was ruſt come 
over to England to his eftate here. 
I muſt own, I had ſome difficulty in 
keeping on good terms with this new 
triend; as I had fo many of his own 
countrymen to contend with, who all 
claimed a right of acquaintance with 
him, an ſome of them even pret 


myſelf: and, in- 
deed, I alſo had a nominal 1 500 l. per 
in the Weſt Indies. Theſe furi- 
fellows (for, Sir, they would all 
1755 gave me much : however, 


very fond of women, but had a 
umour this mclinat.on, I was perpe- 
eniily on the look-out to diicover freſh 


picces for him. I brought him mantua- 


It happened one evening he 
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makers, miiliners, and ſervant-maids 
in abundance; and at length grew is 
great a favourite, by having prevailed 
on one of my own ͤcouſins to comply 
with his propoſals, that I verily believe 
he would ſoon have made me eafy for 
life in an handſome annuity, if he had 
not been unfortunately run through the 
body in a duet by one of his own coun- 
tromen. 

I next got im favour with an old co- 
lone! of the Guards, who happened to 
take a fancy to me one evening at the 
Tilt Yard Coffee -honſe, for having car- 
ried off a pint more than a lieu- 
tenant of a man of war that had chal- 
lenged my toaft. As his ſole delight 
was centered in the bottle, all he re- 


quired of me was todrink glaſs for glaſs 


with him; which 1 readily complied 
with, as he always paid my reckoning. 
When ſober, he was the beſt humoured 
man in the world: but he was very apt 
to be quarrelſome and txtremely miſ- - 
chicvous when in liquor. He has more 
than once flung a bottle at my head, 
and emptied the contents of a bowl of 
punch in my face: ſometimes he has di- 
verted himſelf by ſetting fire to my 
rufttes, ſhaking the aſhes of his pipe 
over my periwig, or making a thrutt at 
me with the red-hot poker: and I re- 
member he once ſouſed me all over with 
the urine of the whole company, by 
clapping a large pewter Jordan topſy- 
turvy upon my head. All theſe indig- 
nities I very patiemly put up with, as 
he was ſure to make me double amends 
for them the next morning: and IT was 
very near procuring a comm:iſſion in the 
army through his mtereſt, when to my 
great —_— he was ſuddenly 
carried an apoplexy. 

You will be furprited when TI tell you, 
that I next contrived to ſqueeze mylelf 
into the good opinion of a rich old cur- 
mudgeon, a city-merchant, and one of 
the Circumciſed. He could have no ob- 
jection to my religion, as I uſed to ſpend 
every Sunday with him at his country- 
houſe, where I d playing at cards 
to going to church. Nor could I, in- 
deed, get any thing out of him beyond 
a dinner: but I had higher points in 
view. As he had nobody to inherit his 
fortune but an only davghter, (who was 
kept always in the country) I became 

eiperately in love with her, that I 
would even have turned Jew :o obtain 


her : but inſtead of that, I very fooliſh- 
. wy 
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ly made a Chriſtian of her; and we were 
privately married at the Fleet. When 
1 cameto break the matter to the father, 
and to make an apology for having con- 
verted her, he received me with a loud 
laugh—* Sir, ſays he, if my child 
© had married the Devil, he ſhould have 
© had every penny that was her due: 
© but, as the is only my Baſtard, the 
© law cannot oblige me to give her a 

« farthing.” 
This 1 found to be too true: and very 
happily for me my Chriſtian wife hai ſo 
little regard for her new religion, that 
ſhe again became an te, and was 
taken into keeping (to which I readily 
gave my conſent) hy one of her own 
tribe and complexion. I ſhall not tire 
you with a particular detail of what has 
happened to me fince: I ſhall only ac- 

uaint you, that I have exactly followed 
* cept of © becoming all things to 
all men.“ I was once ſupported very 
ſplendidly by a young rake of quality 
for my wit in talking blaſphemy, and 
ridiculing the Bible, till my patron ſhot 
himſelf 1 the head ; and I lived 
at bed and board with an old Methodiſt 
lady for near a twelvemonth, on account 
of my zeal for the New Doctrine, till 
one of the maid- jervants wickedly laid 
a child to me. At preſent, Mr. Town, 
I am quite out of employ; having juſt 
loſt a very profitable place which I held 
under a great man, in quality of his 
pimp. My diſgrace was owing to the 
baſeneſs of an old Covent Garden ac- 
quaintance, whom I palmed upon his 
honour for an innocent creature juſt come 
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out of the : but the huſſy was 
ſo ungrateful, as to beſtow on both of 
us convincing marks of her thorough 
knowledge of the town. I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
PETER SUPPLE, 


TO MR. TOWN. 
SIR, 
1 Have a little God- daughter in the 
country, to whom every year I ſend 
ſome diverting and inftruftive book for 
a New. Year's-Gift : I would therefore 
beg you — recommend to me one fit for 
the purpoſe; which will obli 
humble ſervant, 3 * Fey 
1— X —. 


TO MR, T=— W—. 
SIR, , 
Know no book ſo fit for your pur- 


poſe as the Connoiſſcur, lately pub- 
liſhed in Tavo Pocket Volumes; which I 


would further recommend to all Fathers 


and Mothers, Grand-fathers and Grand- 
mothers, Uncles and Aunts, God-fa- 
thers and God-mothers, to give to their 
Sons and Daughters, Grand- ſons and 
Grand daughters, Nephews and Nieces, 
God-ſons and God-daughters—as be- 
ing undoubtedly the beſt preſent at this 
ſeaſon of the year, that can poſſibly be 
thought of. 


TOWN, COXNOISSEUR. 


N. B. Large allowance to thoſe who 
buy quantities to give away. 1 
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VII. 


IN Two-rAc'D JANUS WE THIS MORAL FIND; 
W#ILE WE LOOK FORWARD, WE 5HOULD LOOK BEHIND» 


As the appointed time of our publi- 

cation now happens to fall on 
N-w.yea's-dav, I cannot open the bu- 
imeſs of the vear with a better grace, 
than by taking the preſent hour for the 
ſubject of this paper: a ſubject which 
picaſes me the more, as it alſo gives me 


an opportunity of paying my readers“ 


the complunents of tae ſeaſon, and moſt 
lincerely wiſhing them all © a happy 
new year, and a great many of them," 


But, in ordcr to make theſe civilities of 
more conſequence than a bare compli- 
meat, I will alſo endeavour to give them 
a little wholeſome advice; by which they 
may be moſt likely to enſure to them- 
ſelves that happineſs, and to go through 
2 year with eaſe and tran- 
uillity. 

, . in the heathen Pantheon was 
expreſſed by more proper emblems, or 
more ſignificantly repreſented, than Ja- 

2 4 nusz 
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nus; whom we may fairly ſtile in our 
language, the Gd of the New Year. 
The medals, on which the image of this 
Drity was eng raved, bore two faces, 
not ogling each other, like thoſe on the 
ſhillings of Philip and Mary, nor cheek 
by jowl like the double viſage on the 
coin of William and Mary, but turned 
from each other; one looking forwards, 
us it were, into futurity, and the other 
taking a retroſpect : ve yiew of what was 
paſt. There cannot be deviſed a ſtronger, 
or more ſenſible leſſon of moral inftruc- 
tion, than this fi zure teaches us. This 
double view comprehends in itſelf the 
ſum of human prudence; for the moſt 
| pap reaſon can go no higher than wiſe- 
ly to gueſs at the future, by reflecting on 
the paſt; and morality is never to likeiy 
to per cvere in a Ready and uniform 
courſe, as when it ſets out with a fixed 
determination of mutually regulating 
the New Year by a recollection of the 
Old, and at the fame time making the 
lucceeding a comment on the laſt. 
M. oſt of the faults in the general con- 
duct of mankind, and their frequent 
miſcarriages in their moſt favourite en- 


natign, to reſult from an imperfect and 
partial view of what relates to their duty 
or undertakings. Some regulate their 


actions by blind gueſs, and raſhly pre- 


ſuming on the future, without the leaft 
attention to the paſt. With theſe the 
impetuoſity of the paſſions gives their 
reaſon no ſcope to exert itſelf, but, neg- 
king the premiles, they jump to 2 
cuncluſion. Others, who are often taken 
For men of deep reflection and marvel- 
lous underſtanding, meditate ſo pro- 
founcily on the paſt, that they ſcarce 
tale any notice either of the preſent or 
the future. To theſe two characters, 
whoſe miſconduct ariſes from two ſuch 
contrary ſources, may indeed be added 
a third, whoſe wild irregular behaviour 
is founded on no nxt principles, hut 
proceeds frum a total abſence of rnought 
and reflection. Theſe eaty creatures act 
entirely at random, neither troubling 
themſclves with what has been, what is, 
or what will be; and, as the image of 
Janus ſeems to bear two heads, thee 
tic ughticls vacant animals may almott 
be ſail to have no liead at all. 

But that the neceſſity of taking tis 
comprehenſive view of our affairs may 
- appear in the tronger light, let us con- 
fider the mauy difficulties, in which 


terprizes, will be found, upon exami- 
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men of any the above characters arg 
involved, from a total negledt or par- 
val ſurvey of matters that ſhould influ- 
ence their conduct. The firſt ſort of 
men, who nouriſh great expectations 
tram the future, and ſuffer hope to 
lay their prudence to fleep, are very 
common: indeed, almoſt every man, 
like the dairy maid with her pail of 
milk, pleaſes himſelf with calculating 
the advantages he ſhall reap from his 
undertakings. There is ſcarce a ſervi- 
tor 4t either univerſity, who, when he 
— 4 does not think it more than 
poſſible he may one Cay be a biſhop, or 
at leaſt head of a 2 though per- 
haps at firſt he is glad to ſaap at a cu- 
racy. Every walking attendant on our 
hoſpitals flatters himſelf that a few years 
will ſettle him in high practice and a 
chariot: and among thoſe few gentle- 
men of the inns of court, who really de- 
ſerve the name of ſtudents, there is 
hardly one who fits down to Lord Coke 
without imagining that he may himſcli, 
ſome time or other, be Lord Chancellor. 
At this early period of life theſe vain 
hopes may aps ſerve as ſpurs to di- 
ligence and virtue; but what ſhall we 
ſay to thoſe pe _ in ſpite of ex- 
perience and repeated diſappointments, 
Gl ohne dale ed Ge 
groundleſs expectations from their fu- 
ture fortune! This town ſwarms with 
people who rely almoſt ſolely on con- 
tingencies: and our gaols are often filled 
with wretches who brought on their 
own poverty and misfortunes by pro- 
miſing themſelves great profit from tome 
darling ſcheme, which has at laſt been 
attended with bankruptcy. The pre- 
tentextravaganc? of many of our ſpend 
thrifis is built on ſome ideal riches, of 
which they are ſoon to be in poſſeſſion; 
and which are laying out as trecly 
as the girl in the farce ſquanders the ten 
thouſand nds ſhe was to get in the 
lottery, I am myſelf acquainted with 
a young fellow, who had great expe&a- 
tions from an old uncle. He had ten 
thouſand pounds of his own in ready 
money; and as the old gentleman was 
of an infirm conſtitution, and turned ot 
iixty, the nephew very conſideratelv 
computed, that his uncle could hardly 
laſt above five years, during which time 
he might goon very genteelly at the rate 
of 2000l. per ann. | „ the old 
gentleman held together above ſeven 
years, the two laſt of which our young 
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faark had no conſolation but the daily 
hopes of his uncle's death. The happy 
hour at length arrived; the will was 
tore open with rapturez when, alas! 
the fond youth diſcovered, that he 
had never once reflected, that though 
he had a ticket in the wheel, it might 
poſſibly come up a blank, and had the 
mortification to find himſelf difinherited. 

I ſhall not dwell ſo particularly on 
the ridiculous folly of thoſe profound 
ſpeculatiſts, who fix their attention en- 
tirely on what is paſt, without making 
their reflect: ons of ſervice either for the 
preſent or the future, becauſe it 1s not a 
very common or tempting ſpecies of ah- 
ſurdity: but ſhall rarher adviſe the reader 
to conſider the time paſt as the ſchool 
of experience from which he may draw 
the moſt uſeful leffons for his future 
conduct. This kind of retroſpe& would 
teach us to provide with foreſight againſt 
the calamities to which cur inexperience 
has hitherto exp::iſed us, though at the 
fame time it would not throw vs ſo far 
back, as to keep us lagging, like the 
Old Stile, behind the reſt of the world. 
To ſav the truth, thoſe ſage perſons who 
are given to ſuch deep refle tion. as to 
let to-day and to-morrow paſs unre- 
garded by meditating on yeſterday, are 
as ridiculous in their conduct as coun- 
try beaux in their dreſs, who adopt the 
two modes juſt after they are become 
unfaſhionable m London. 

But there is no taſk fo difficult as to 
infuſe i.leas into a brain hitherto entirely 
unaccuſtom-d to thinking: for how can 
we warn a man to avoid the misfortunes 
which may hereafter befal him, or to 
improve by the calamities he has — 


of thought, or guided by experience? 
2 ** are, indeed, of all others, 

molt to he pitied. They are prodi- 
gal and 2 in their conduR, 
and by vicious exceſſes ruin their con- 
ſtitution, till at length poverty and death 
ſtare them in the face at the ſame time; 
or if, unfortunately, their crazy frame 
holds together after the utter deſtruction 
of their fortune, thev finiſh a thoughtleſs 
life by an act of deſperation, and a piſtol 
puts an end to their miſerics. 

Since then good fortune cannot be 
expected to fall into our laps, and it re- 
quires ſome thought to enſure to our- 
ſelves a likelihood of ſucceſs in our un- 
dertakings, let us look back with atten- 
tion on the Old Year, and gather in- 
ſtructions from it in what manner to 
conduct ourſelves througn the New. Let 
us alſo endeavour to draw from it a leſ- 
fon of morality : and I hope it will not 
be thonght too ſolemn a concluſion of 
this paper, if I adviſe my reade:s to 
carry this reflection even into religion. 
This train of thought, that teaches us 
at once to reflect on the paſt, and look 
forward to the future, will alſo naturally 
lead us to look up with awe and admira- 
tion towards that Being who has exiſt- 
ed from all eternity, and ſhallexift world 
without end. No conlideration can give 
us a more exalted idea of the Power 
who firſt created us, and whoſe provi- 
dence is always over us. Let us then 
conſider with attention this 1 
2 
_— and prudence to our ordinary 

ut; nor let us bluſh to receive a 
lefſon from Heathens, which may ani- 
mate our zeal and reverence for the Au- 
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© SHAME TO ANCESTRY | iis GRACTE'S SON 
was H1S VILE BIRTH TO HARRY OR TO JoNNe 


TO MR. TOWN, 


non. 
2 good fortune to be 

born of a family that is recorded in 
the Herald's Dictionary as one of the 
molt ancient in the kingdom. Were 
ſuppoſed to have come into Esel. d 


with William the Conqueror. U 
my acceſſion ſome years ago to my 
pow bo Gn bd 
received a viſit 
Eſquire, Purſuivant at Arms, to con- 
gratulate me upon my new ra: k of a 
Vavaſour, and to know whether 1 ſhould 
3 
2 F 2 | 


thor of Chriſtianity. o 
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the Lady Iſabel's Saltire in Chief, or only 
her Sinifler Corners ; ſhe being one of 
the ſeventeen coheireſſes of my great 

reat great great great grandfather's 
— wife Dorothy, the daughter and 
ſole heireſs of Simon de la Frogpool of 
Croakham in Suffolk. This unexpeRt- 


ed viſit muſt have diſconcerted me to an 


invincible degree, if upon recollection I 
had not only remembered Mr. Rouge 
Dragon as a conſtant companion to my 
late brother, but as a kind of tutor in 
initiating him into the Science of He- 
raidry, and the Civil and Military At- 
chievements, to which our nobility and 
gentry are entitled. As ſoon, therefore, 
as I could recover myſelf from my firſt 
ſurprize in hearing an unknown Engliſh 
language, I humbly thanked Mr. Dra- 
gon for the pains he had taken in con- 
tidering my Coat of Arms ſo minutely, 
but hoped he would give himſe!f no far- 
ther trouble uon my account; becauſe 
T was fully determined to bear the plain 


Shield of my grandfather Peter, without 


taking the |-alt notice of Lady Ifabel's 
Saltire in Chief, or even of her Siniſler 
Corners. 3 f 

Be it to my ſhame or not, I muſt con- 


feſs that Heraldry is a Science which I 


have never much cultivated: nor do I 
find it very ,,reval-nt among the faſhion- 
able Rudi-s of the age. Arms, and 
Armorial Tokens, may, I ſuppoſe, be 


regularly dittinguith-d, and properly 


emblazoned, upon the family plate to 
which they be ong: but I have obſerved 
of late, that theſe honourable enſigns 
are not confined entirely to their proper 
owners, but are uſurped by every body 
who thinks fit to take them; inſfomuch 
that there ts ſ-arce an hacknev conch in 
London which is not in poſſeſſion of a 
Ducal Creſt, an Fxri's Coronet, or a 
Baronet's Bloody Hand. This, indeed, 


has often given me great offence, as it 


reflects a ſcandal on our nobility and 
gentry; and I cannot but think it very 
indecent for a Duke's cuach to be ſcen 
waiting at a night cellar, or for a Coun- 
teſs's landau to ſet down ladies at the 
door of a common bawdv hoſe. I re- 
member I was one morring diſturbed at 
my breakf4iit by a faſhionable rap at my 
door; when looking out at my window, 
I ſaw the coach ot the Ladv Dowager 
— drawn up before it. I was ex- 
tr-mely ſurprized at fo early and uncx- 
peed x vit from her Laiythip; and 
while I was preparing to receive her, I 


overheard her ladyſhip at high words 
with her coachman in my entry; when 
ſiepping to the ſtair-caſe, I found that 
the coachman, and her ladyſhip, repre- 
ſented in the perſon of one of my houſe- 
maids, were ſquabbling together about 
ſixpence. This badge of nobility, aſ- 
ſumed at random according to the fancy 
of the coach-painter, I have found in- 
convenient on other occaſions: for I 
once travelled from London to Derby 
in an hired chariot finely ornamented 
with a Viſcount's cypher and coronc: ; 
by which noble circumſtance I was com- 
pelled in every inn to pay as a Lord, 
though I was not at that time even a 
ſimple Baronet, or (in the language of 


my friend Mr. Dragon) arrived to the 


dignity of a Fawaſour. 

I have ſometimes doubted, whether 
nobility and high rank are of that real 
advantage which they are generally 
eſteemed to be: and I am almoſt inclined 
to think, that they anſwer no defirable 
end, but as far as they indulge our va- 
nity and oftentation. A long roll of 
ennobled anceſtors makes, I confels, a 
very alluring appearance. To ſee co- 
ronet atter coronet paſſing before our 
view in an uninterrupted ſuccefſion, is 
the moſt ſoothing proſpe& that perhaps 
can preſent itſelf to the eye of human 
pride: the exultation that we feel upon 
ſuch a review, takes riſe in a viſionary 


and ſecret piece of flattery, that as glos i- 


ous, and as long, or even a longer line 
of future coronets may ſpring from our- 
ſelves, as have deſcended from our An- 
ceſtors. We read in Virgil, that An- 
chiſes, to inſpire his ſon with the pro- 
pereſt incitements to virtue, ſhews him a 
long race of kings, emperors, and he- 
rotes, to whom ZEneis is fere-deomed 
to give their originz and the miſery of 
Macbeth is made by Shakeſpeare to pro- 
ceed leſs from the con ſciouſneſs of guilt, 
than from che diſappointed pride that 
none of his own race ſhail ſucceed him 
in the throne. 

The pride of anceftry, and the defire 
of continuing our lineage, when they 
tend to an incitement of virtuous and 
noble actions, are undoubtedly laud- 
able; and I ſhould perhaps have indulged 
myſelf in the pleaſing reflection, had not 
a particular ttory in a French Novel, 
which I lately met with, put a ſtop to 
all vain glories that can poſſibly be de- 
duced from a long race of progenitors. 

A Nobleman of an ancient houſe, of 


very 


c very high rank and great fortune, 
ſays the Novelliſt, © died ſuddenly, and 
< without being permitted to ſtop at 
Purgatory, was fent down immedi- 
ately into Hell. He had not been 
long there, before he met with his 
coachman Thomas, who, like his no- 
ble maſter, was gnaſhing his teeth 
among the damned. Thomas, ſur- 
prized to behold his lordſhip amidit 
the ſharpers, thieves, pickpockets, and 
all the canaille of Hell, ſtarted, and 
cried out in a tone of admiration— 
« Is it poſſible, that I ſee mv late ma- 
« fter among Lucifer's tribe of beggars, 
« rogues, and p.lferers! How much am 
%] aſtoniſhed to find your lordſhip in 
« this place! Your lordſhip! whoie ge- 
4 neroſity was ſo great, -whoſe affluent 
% houſzkeeping drew ſuch crowds of 
< nobility, gentry, and friends to your 
4 table, aud within your gates; and 
& whole fine taſte employed ſuch num- 
„ bers of poor in your gardens, by 
« building temples and obeliſks, and 
« by forming lakes of water, that ſeem- 
« ed to vie with the largeſt oceans of 
% the creation! Pray, my lord, if 1 
„ may be ſo bold, what crime has 
brought your lordſhip into this curſed 
„ aflembly ?”"—* Ah, Thomas,” re- 
« plied his lordſhip, with his uſual con- 
« delcenfion, © I have been ſent hither 
« for having defrauded my royal ma- 
c ſter, and cheating the widows and 
« fatherleſs, ſolely to enrich, and pur- 
© chaſc titles, honours, and eſtates, for 
„ that ungrateful raſcal, my only ſon. 
„But prithce, Thomas, tell me, as 
« thou didſt always ſeem to be an ho- 
« nett, careful, ſober ſervant, what 
« brought thee hither?” “ Alas! my 
& noble lord, replied Thomas, I 
« was ſent hither for begetting that 

* fou!” | 
I] am, Sr, your moſt humble ſervant, 
REGINALD FITZWORM. 


„ K K „% „ „ aA 5 8 


J muſt agree with my correſpondent, 
that the ſtudy of Heraldry is at preſent 
in very little repute among us: and our 
nobility are more anxious about preſerv- 

ing the genealogy of their horſes, than 
of their own tamily. Whatever value 
their progenitors may have formerly ſet 
upon their Blood, it is now found to be 
of no value, when put into the ſcale and 
weighed againſt ſolid plebeian gold: nor 
would the moſt illuitrious deſcendant 
from Cadwallader, or the Iriſh Kings, 
tcyuple to debaſe his lineage by an al- 
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lance with the daughter of a city- 
plumb, though all her anceſtors were 
eomen, and none of her family ever 
ore arms. Titles of quality, when the 
owners have no other merit to recom- 
mend them, are of no more eſtimation 
than thoſe winch the courteſy of the vul- 
gar has beſtowed on the deformed: 
and when 1 look over a long Tree of 
Deſcent, I ſometimes fancy I can diſ- 
cover the real characters of Sharpers, 
Reprobates, and Plunderers of their 
country, concealed under the titles of 
Dukes, Earls, and Viſcounts. 

It is well Known, that the very ſer- 
vants, in the abſence of their maſters, 
aſſume the ſame titles; and Tom or 
Harry, the footman or groom of his 
Grace, is always my Lord Duke in the 
kitchen or ſtables. For this reaſon, I 
have thought proper to preſent my reader 
with the Pedigree of a Footman, drawn 
up in the ſame ſounding titles as are ſo 
pompouſly diſplayed on theſe occaſions: 
and I dare ſay, it will appear no 1:18 
illuſtrious than the pedigrees of many 
families which are neither celebrated 
for their actions nor diſtinguiſhed by 
their virtues. 

The Family of the Skips, or Skip- 
kennels, is v ancient and noble. 
The founder it, Maitre Jacques, 


came into England with the Dutcheſs of 


Mazarine. He was ſon of a Prince 
of the Blood, his mother one of the 
Meſdames of France: this family is 
therefore related to tne moſt illuſtrious 


 Maitres d Hotel and Valet, de Chambre 


oi that kingdom. Jacques nad iſſue two 
Sons, viz. Robert and Paul; of whom 
Paul, the youngeſt, was inveſted with 
the purple before he was eighteen, and 
mae a Biſhop, and ſoon after became 
an Archiiſhop. Robert, the elder, came 
to he a Duke, but died without iNfacs 
Paul, the Arcnbiſhop, left behind him an 
only daughter, Barbara, baſe-born, who 
was afterwards Maid of. Honour; and 
intermarrying with a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, had a very numerous iſſue by 
himz viz. Rebecca, born a week after 
their marriage, and” died young; Jo- 
ſeph, firit a Squire, afterwards Knight- 
ed, High Sn of a County, and Co- 
lonel of the \1:!:tra; Peter, raiſed from 
a Cabin 5: to a Lord of the Admiral- 
ty; Wilia.n, a Faggot in the Firſt Re- 
gimen: of Guards, and a Brigadier; 
Thomas, at firſt an Earl's Eldeſt Son. and 
afterwards a Brewer, and Lord Mayor 
of the City of London. The ſeveral 

1 branches 
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branches of this family were no ſeſe di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſor their illuſtrious progeny. 
Jacques, the founder, firſt quatt ered Jace 
on his coat, and Robert added the 
ſhoulder-knot. Some of them. mlec, 
met with great trouble: Archbiſhop 
Paul loft his See for getting a cook- 
maid with child ; Barbara, the Maid of 
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Honour, was qiſmiſſed with a big belly; 
Brigadier William was killed by a Chair- 
man in a pitched battle at an ale-houſe; 
the Lord of the Admiralty was tranſ- 
rted for ſeven years; and Duke Ro- 
ert had the misfortune to be hanged 
at Tyburn. | 


JANUARY 15, 1756. 


Ta. 


TRE HOUSE so NEAT, so NICE WITHINg 
IS PITY WE SHOULD ENTER IN. 


TO MR. TOWN. 
Tn, | 
Am married to a lady of a very nice 
and delicate diſpoſition, who is cried 
up by ail the good women of her ac- 
quaintance, for being the Neateft Body 
in her Houſe they ever knew. This, 
Sir, is my grievance: this extraordinary 
N-atnels is ſo very troubleſome and dii- 
uſting to me, that I proteſt I had rather 
Iodge in a carrier's inn, or take up my 
abode with the horſes in the ſtables. 

It muſt be confeſſed that a due regard 
to Neatneſs and Cleanlineſs is as neceſ- 
farv to be obſerved in our havitations as 
onr perſons: but though I ſhould not 
chuſe to have my hands begrimed like 


a chimney- ſweeper s, I would not, like 
the ſuperſeious Mahometans, waſh them 


fix times a day; and I ſhould 
be loth to roll in a pig ſtye, yet I do not 
like to have my houſe rendered uſeleſs 
io me under the pretence of keeping it 
ciean. 

For my own part, I cannot ſee the 
difference between having an houſe that 
is always dirty, and an houſe that is 
always to be cleaned. I could very 
willingly compound to be wafhed out 
of my home, with other maſters of fa- 
milics, every Saturday night: but my 
wife is ſo very notable, that the ſame 
cleanſing work mutt be repeated every 
day in tae week. All the morning 
long I am ſure to be entertained with the 
domeſtic concert of ſcrubbing the floors, 
ſcouring the irons, and beating the car- 
pets; and I am contiantly hunted from 
room to room, while one is to be duſted, 
another dry-rubbed, another waſhed, 
and anot er run over with à dry mop. 
Thus, indeed, I may be ſaid to live in 


continual dirtineſs, that my houſe may 
be clean; for during theſe nice opera- 
tions every apartment is towed with 
ſoap, brick- duſt, fand, ſcrubbing- 
bruſhes, hair - brooms, rag- mops, and 
diſh-clovts. | 

You may ſuppoſe that the greateſt 
care is taken to prevent the leaſt ſpeck 
of dirt from fciling the flo is. For this 
reaſon all that come to our houſe (be- 
ſides the ceremony of ſcraping at the 
door) arc obliged to rub their ſhoes for 
half an hour on a large ragged mat at 
the entrance; and then they muſt ſtrad- 
dle their way along ſeveral leſſer mats, 


ranged at due diſtances from each other 


in the paſſage, and (like boys at play) 
come into the room with an hop, a ſtep, 
and a jump. The like caution is uſed 
by all the family: I myſ If am ſcarce 
allowed to ſtir a ſtep without ſlippers; 
my wife creeps on tip-toe up and down 
ſtairs; the maid ſervants are continually 
ſtumping below in clogs or pattens; and 
the footman is obliged to ſneak about 
the houſe bare · footed, as if he came with 
a ſly deſign to ſteal ſomething. 5 
After what has been ſaid, you will 
naturally conciute that my wife muſt 
be no leſs nice in other particulars. But 
as it is oferved by Swift, that a nice 
man is a man ot naity ideas, in like 
manner we may affi m, that your very 
neat people are the moſt flovenly on 
many occaſions. They cannot conceive 
that any thing which is done by ſuch 
delicate perſons can poſſibly give offence: 
Ihave, therefore, often been in pain for 
my wife, when I have ſeen her, before 
company, duſt the tea-cups with a foul 
apron or a waſhing gown; and I have 
more than once bluſhed for her, when, 
through 
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through her extreme cleanlineſs, ſhe has 
not been contented without breathing 
into our drinking-glaſſes, and after- 
wards wiping them with her pocket 
ief. People, Mr. Town, who 
are not intimate with families, ſel- 
dom ſee them (elpecially the female 
part) but in diſguiſe: and it will be 
readily allowed, that a lady wears a very 
different aſpect when ſhe comes before 
company, than when ſhe firſt fits down 
to her toilet. My wife appears decent 
enough in her apparel to thoſe who 
viſit us in the afternoon 3 but in the 
morning the is quite another figure. 
Her uſual diſhabille then 1s, an ordmary 
tuff jacket and petticoat, a double clout 
thrown over her head and pinned under 
her chin, a black greaſy bonnet, and a 
coarſe dowlas apron ; ſo that you would 
rather take her for a chair-woman. 
Nor, indeed, does the ſcruple to ſtoop 
to the meaneſt drudgery of ſuch an oc- 
cupation: for ſo great is her love of 
Cleanlineſs, that I have often ſeen her 
on her knees ſcouring the hearth, and 
ſpreading dabs of vinegar and fuller's 
earth over the boards. 
This extraordinary ſolicitude in my 
wife for the cleanlineſs of her rooms, 
and the care and preſervation of her fur- 
niture, makes my houſe entirely uſzlefs, 
and takes away all that cafe ard fami- 
Harity which is the chief conurt of 
one's own home. I am obliged to make 
ſhift with the moſt ordinary accommo- 
Gatione, that the more handſome pieces 
of furniture may remain unjailed, and 
be always ſet out for ſhæw and maguili- 
cence. I am never allowed to cat from 
any thing better than a Delft plate, that 


the axconumy of the beautait, which is 


eimbelliſhed with a variety of China, 
may not be diſarranged: and indeed my 
wife prides herſelf particulariy on her 
ingenious contrivance in this article, 
having ranged among the reſt iome old 
China not fit for uſe, but diſpoſd in 
1uch a manner, as to conccal the ftrezks 
of white paint that cement the broken 
pieces together. I muſt drink my beer 
out of an carthen mug, though + great 
quantity of plate is conſtantly diſpiaved 
on the ſide - board; while all the furm- 
ture, except when we have company, is 
done up in paper, as if the family, to 
whom it belongs, were gone into the 
country. In a word, Sir, any thing 
that is decent and cleanly is too good to 
be uſed, for fear it ſhould be du tied; 


and I live with every convenience at 
hand, without the power of enjoyiag one 
of them. I have elegant apartments, 
but am almoſt afraid to enter them; I 
have plate, china, and the moſt gentecl 
furniture, but muſt not uſe them; which 


is as ridiculous an abſurdity, and almoſt 


as great an hardihip, a if 1 had hands 
without the power of moving them; the 
organs of ſight, ſmell, taſte, without be- 
ing ſuffered to exert them; and feet with- 
out being permitted to walk. 


Thus, Sir, this extravagant paſſion 


for Clcanlinels, fo predominant in my 


wile, keeps the family in a perpetual 


ſtate of muck and dirt; and while we 
are ſurrounded with all neceffaries, fub- 
pon us to en 2 But 
makes it ſtill a greater grievance 
is, that it has been 4 ridiculous cauſe 
7 many _ 1 — I have 
ſometimes creat r anger by litteri 
the room with throwing my —— 2 
chair, or hanging my peruque on one 
of the gilt ſconces. Having once un- 
luckily ſpilt a bottle of ink on one of 
the beſt carpets, ſhe was irreconcileable 
for a monti ; and 1 had ſcarce brought 
her to temper ag an, when I moſt untor- 
tunately nan againft the footman, who 
was entering with the dinner, and threw 
down a leg of pork and peaſe-pudding 
on the parlour floor. This ſuperabun- 
dant neatneſs did once alſo very nearly 


oc:afion my death; far while I lay ill of 


a fever, my delicate wife, thinking it 
would refreh me, ordered my bed- 
chamber to be mopped: and the ſame 
ſcrupulous nicety was alſo the means 
our loſing à very conſiderable addition 
to our fortune. 

A rich old uncle, on whom we had 
great dependance, came up to town laſt 
ſummer on purpoſe to pay us a vilit: 
but though he had rode above 
miles that day, he was obliged to ſtand 
in the paſſage till his boots were pulled 
off, for fear of ſoiling the Turkey car- 
pet. After ſupper the old gentleman, 
as was his conitant practice, deſired to 
have his pipe: but this you may be ſure 
could by no means be ailowed, as the 
fiithy ſtench of the tobacco would never 
be gotten out of the furniture again; 
and it was with much ado that my wife 
would even ſuffer him to go down and 
ſincke in the kitchen. We had no room 
to lodge him in, except a garret with 
nothing but bare walls; becauſe the 
Chunts bed-chamber was, indeed, too 
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nice for a dirty country ſquire. Theſe 
fAl:7hts very 5 — — my good 
ur cle: bit he had not been with us 
above a day or two, before my wife and 
he came to än open quarrel on the fol- 
lowing occaffon. It happened that he 
had brought a favourite pointer with 
him, who at his firſt coming was imme- 
diately locked up in the coal-hole: but 
the dog having found means to eſcape, 
had crept Oily up ſtairs, and (hefides 
other marks of his want of delicacy) 
had very calmly ſtretched himſelf out 
upon a crimſon damaſk ſettee. My wife 
not only ſentenced him to the diſcipline 
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of the whip, but infifted upon having 
the criminal hanged up afterwards; when 
the matter interpoſing in his behalf, it 
produced ſuch high words between 
them, that my uncle ordered his horſe, 
and ſwore he would never darken our 
doors again as long as he breathed. He 


went home, and about two months after 


died: but as he could forgive the 
ill treatment which both he and his dog 
had met with at our houſe, he had al- 
tered his will, which before he had made - 
entirely in our favour. 

I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
T | PETER PLAINALL. 
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ACTUM EST: ILICET: PERISTI., 


TER. 


RUIN'D AND un box E! 


1 language is the ready 

communication of our thoughts 
to one another. As we cannot produce 
the ohjects which raiſe ideas in our 
minds, we uſe words, which are made 
ſigns of thoſe objects. No man could 
other wiſe · convey to another the idea of 
a table or chair, without pointing to thoſe 
pieces of furniture; as children are 
taught to remember the names of things 
by looking at their pictures. Thus, if 
I wanted to mention King Charles on 
horie back, I muſt carry my companion 
to Chariag Croſs; and would I next tell 
him of the ſtatue of Sir John Barnard, 
we muſt trudge back again, and he mutt 
wait for my meaning till we got to the 
Royal Ex We ſhould be kke 
the of Laputa, who (as Gulliver 
tells. us) having. ſubſtituted 15h, for 
Wordt, uſed to carry about them ſuch 
things as were neceſſary to expreſs the 
particular buſineſs they were to diſcourſe 
on. I have often beheld, fays he, 
© two of thole ſages almoſt ſinking un- 


der the weight of their packs, like 


« pedlars among us: who, when they 
met in the ſtreets, would lay down 
their loads, open their ſacks, and hold 


© converiation for an hour together; 


© then put up. their. implements, help 
5 each other to refume their burthens, 
5 and. take their leave.“ In theſe cir- 
cumſtances a man of the feweit words 
cauld-not, indeed, talk without carry- 
ing about him a much larger apparatus 


=. 


of converſation than is contained in the 
bag of the noted Yeates, or any other 
flight- of- hand artiſt: he could not ſpeak 
of a chicken cr an owl, but it muſt he 
ready in his pocket to be produced. In 
ſuch a caſe, we could not fay we heard, 
but we law the converſation of a friend; 
as in the epiſtolary correipondence, car- 
ried on by thoſe pretty hreroglyphic let- 
ters (as they are called), where the pic- 
ture of a deer and a <voman finely drefl 
is made to ſtand for the expreſſion of 
dear lady; | 
But the invention of words has re- 
moved theſe difficulties; and we may 


talk not only of any thing we have ſeen, 


but what neither we nor the perſons to 
whom we ſpeak ever ſaw. Thus we 
can convey to another the idea of a bat- 
tle, without being reduced to the diſ- 
agreeabie neceſſity of le:rning it from 
the cannon's meuth: and we can talk 
of the people in the world of the moon, 
without being obliged to make ule of 
Biſhop Wilkins's artificial wings to fly 
thither. Words, there{-ve, in the or- 
dinary courſe of life, wc | ke the paper- 
money among meichants, invented as 
a more ready conveyance, by which the 
largeſt ſum can be tranſmitted to the 
moit diſtant place with as much eaſe 
ns a letter; while the ſame in ſpecie 
would require bags and cheſts, and even 
carte or ſhips, to uanfport it. But, 
however great theſe advantages are, the 
ule of language has brought along with 

; it 


language there is ſo much toom for de- 
ceit and miſtake, that though it does not 


render it uſeleſs, it is much to be wiſhed 


meaning, | 


explain the words. It is to this we th: 


name was to obtain among tradeſmen? 
If you was to ſend to your haberdaſher 
for an hat, you 1 
ſtockings; or inſtead of a cordial julep 

ry, be furniſhed with 


er. 


verbal combats; whether they be fought 
on the ſpot by word of mouth, or (like 
a game of Cheſs) maintained, even 
though lands and ſeas interpoſe, by the 
aſſiſtance of the preſs. In our ordinary 
converſation, it is notorious, that no 
application or perverſion igt 
and moſt natural import of words. I 
remember, when I commenced author 
I publiſhed a little pamphlet, which 1 
flattered myſelf had ſome merit, though 
ie of my growing fone, I edt 
1040Us$ ! ame, 

to fond the fe fruits of it to an uncle 
in the country, that my relations might 
judge of the great honour I was likely 


farthing, and always died in a 


Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, I 
have ſtill in my Rum; which at 
preſent I cannot ſay is quite compleated, 
NT 2s a a day, have 
yet a coat to my back, with a clean ſhirt 

at leaft, and am lodged 
ſomewhat below a garret. However; 
this prediction of my uncle has often 
led me to conſider, in how many ſenſes, 
different from it's acceptationg 
the word Ruined is f made uſe 
of, When we hear this word applied 
to another, we ſhould naturally imagine 
the perſon is reduced to a ſtate worſe 


ight, or elſe call him un- 
done, becauſe he differs from them in 
his way of life, or becauſe they with 
him to be in that ſituation. I need not 
point out the extreme cruelty, as well 
as injuſtice, in the miſapplication of this 
term; as it may literally ruin a man, by 
deftroying his character; according to 
the old Engliſh proverb Give a dog 
© an ill name; and hang him.” 
Moſt people are, indced, ſo entirely 
taken up with their own narrow views, 


that, like the jaundiced eye, every thing 


appears to them of the ſame colour. 
From this ſelfiſh prejudice they are led 
re 
tives and actions of others: and it is no 
wonder that they ſhould ſee Ruin ftar- 
ing every man in the face, who 

not to think as do: I ſhall, there- 


charity and good-nature of the world 


have not ſcrupled to pronotnce abſo- 
lach X 


| of Cambrid 
nigh have had a good — 
in about thirty years time, or have been 
at the head of the houſe: but he choſe 
to quit his fellowſhip far a ſmall cure 
ed Ara a view of recommending 
himſc his preaching Ruined. 

. 20 & fellow 
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A fellow of another in the ſame 
univerſity refuſed to quit his books and 
His retirement, to live as chaplain with 
a ſmoking, drinking, —_— — 
hunting country ſquire, would have 

— for him - Ruined. 

Dr. Claſſic, a young ian from 
Oxford, might have had more practice 
than Radcliffe or Mead: but havi 
 tudied Ariſtotle's Poetics, and — 
the Greek Tragedies, as well as Galen 
and Hi tes, he was pted to 
write a play, which was univerſally ap- 
ded, and the author was Ruzned. 

A Student of the T might have 
made ſure of a Judge's Robes, or the 
Chancellor's Seals; but being tired of 
ſauntering in Weſtminſter Hall without 
even 
he has accepted of a commiſſion in one of 
the new · raiſed regiments, and is Ruined. 
A younger brother of a good family 
threw himſelf away an obſcure 
widow with a jointure, of 5ool. per ann. 
by which he is - <- Razned. 
Another, a man of fortune, fell in 
love with, and married a genteel girl 
without a farthingz and though ſhe 
makes him an ife, he is uni- 
verſaliy allowed to have Ruined himelf. 

Before I conclude, I cannot but take 
notice of the ſtrange ſenſe, in which a 


getting half a guinea for a motion, 
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friend of mine once heard this word uſed 
i by a girl of the town. The 


and herſelf indeed was the fubjeRt of all 
the converſation: but what moſt ſur- 


© he is a dear creature He it was that 
© rumed me O he is a dear ſfoul!-——He 
carried me to an inn ten miles from 


© three weeks after I was ramed—yes, it 
© was full three weeks after I was ruines.” 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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GAUDET zun, CANIBUSQUE, ET APRICI GRAMINE CAMPI. 


TO SPRING A COVEY, OR UNEARTH A FOR, 
IN &EV'REND SPORTSMEN, IS RIGHT OR THODOX. 


had not heard for ſome time, has rough draught of him, with ſome ac- 
lately ſent me an account of a Country NEE 
Parſon; which 1 dare ſay will prove en- taining to your readers. . 
tertaining to my town readers, who can 
have no other 1dea of our Clergy than 
what they have collected from the 

been uſed to contemplate here in doc- 
tors ſcarfs, pudding-fleeves, ſtarched 
bands, and feather-top grizzles. It will 
be found from my Coulin's deſcription, 
that theſe reverend enfigns of ort 

are not ſb neceſſary to be diſplayed a 
ruſtics; and that, when they are out of 
the pulpit or ſurplice, the good paſtors 
may, without cenſure, put on the man- 
ners as well as dreſs of a groom or 
whipper-in. | | 


DONCASTER, JAN. 14, 1756. 
DEAR COUSIN, 
Am juſt arrived here, after having 
paid a viſit to our old acquaintance 
Jack Quickſet, who is now become the 
Reverend Mr. Quick ſet, rector of 
pariſh in the North Riding of this coun- 
ty, à living worth upwards of three | 
hundred pounds per ann. As the ce - come me to, and embracing me, 
remonies of ordination have occaſioned gave me the full flavour of his Stingo 
no alteration in Jack's morals or be- by belching in my face, as he did me 
haviour, the figure he makes in the the honour of faluting' me. He then 
church is ſomewhat remarkable: but as introduced me to his friends; and plac- 
there are many other incumbents of ang me at the right-hand of his own 
country livings, whole clerical charac- elbow-chair, aſſured them that I was 
ters will be found to tally with his, per- very boneft Cock, and loved a chace 


Mere from whom 7 haps a flight Merch, or, as I may ſay, 


"Mo 
- 
Y 
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five and twenty miles an end as well as 
y of them: to the credit of 
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the moſt heinous crime m the two ta- 
bles ; nor does the care of ſouls 
to him half ſo important a duty as the 


pint preſervation of the game. 


T7 


he 1s mar- 
The calm 
and back - 
Jack, who 


3 
7 
A 


boaſts that he has a brace of as 


SY 


hunters in his ſtable as ever leg was 

and ſhooting are 
the only buſineſs of his life; fox hounds 
and pointers lay about in every parlour; 


1 


often earn a ſhilling and a cup of ale at 
his houſe, by coming to acquaint him 
that they have found an hare fitting, or 
a fox in cover. One day, while I was 
alone with my friend, the ſervant came 
in to tell him that the clerk wanted to 
ſpeak with him. He was ordered in; 
hut I could not help ſmiling, when 
(inſtead of giving notice of a burying, 
_ cariſten:ng, or ſome other church buh- 
neſs, as I <xp-&ed) I found the honeſt 
clerk came only to acquaint his reverend 
ſaperior, that there was a covey of par- 
114ges, of a dozen brace at leaft, not 
above three fields from the houte. 
Jack's elder brother, Sir Thomas 
Quickſet, who gave him the benefice, is 
lord of the manor; ſo that Jack has full 
wer to beat up the game unmoleſted. 
He out three times a week with 


bis — hounds, whether Sir Tho- 


mas hunts or not; and has beſides a 
deputation from him as lord of the 
manor, conhgring the game to his care, 
and empowering him to take away all 

ns, nets, and dogs, from perſons not 
Joly. ualified. , Jack is more proud of 
his office, than many other country cler- 
bf the peace. Poaching is, in his eye, 


. 


Sunday, you may ſuppoſe, is as dull 
and tedious to this ordained ſportſman, 
as to any fine lady in town: not that he 
makes the duties of his function any 
— him, but as this day is neceſ- 
ſarily a day of reſt from the uſual toils 
of ſhooting and the chace. It hap 
that the firſt Sunday after I was with 
him, he had engaged to take care of a 


church, which was about twenty miles 


off, in the abſence of a neighbouring 
clergyman. He aſked me to accompany 
him; and the more to encou me, 
he — me that we ſhould ride over 
as fine a champaign open country as a 
in the North. — Foes — 
by him in the morning before day -· break, 
by a loud hallooing of Hark to Mer- 
* riman!” and the repeated ſmacks of 
his half-hunter;z and after we had for- 
tified our ſtomachs with ſeveral ſlices of 
hung beef, and a horn or two of Stingo, 
we {allied forth. Jack was mounted 
upon an hunter, which he aſſured me 
was never thrown out: and as we 
rode „ he could not help lamenting 
that ſo a ſoft morning ſhould be 
thrown away upon a Sunday; at the 
ſame time remarking, that the dogs 
"—_ run breaſt high. 


over hedge and ditch, and took every 
if we could prick a hare, OE 
the road to examine a piece of cover; 
and he frequently made me ſtop while 
he pointed om the particular courſe that 
Reynard took, or the ſpot where he had 
earth'd. At length we arrived on full 
gallop at the church, where we found 
the congregation waiting for us; but as 
Jack had nothing tv do but to alight, 
pull his band out of the fermon-caſe, 
give his bro n ſcratch bob a ſhake, and 
clap on the ſurplice, he was ently 
equipped for the ſervice. In „ he 
behaved himſelf both in the deſk and 
pulpit to the entire ſatisfaction of all 
the pariſh, as well as the ſquire of it, 
who, after thanking Jack for his excel- 
lent diſcourſe, cordially took us 
home to dinner with him. 

I ſhall not trouble you with an ac- 
count of our entertainment at the ſquire s; 
who, being himſelf as keen a ſportſman 
as ever followed a pack of dogs, was 


hough we-made the beſt of our way 
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kugely delighted with Jack's converſa- 
tion. Church and King, and another 
particular toaſt, (im compliment, I ſup- 
pole, to my friend's clerical charater) 
were the firſt drank after dinner; but 
theſe were directly followed by a pint 
bumper to Horſes ſound, Dogs healthy, 
£ Earths ſtopt, and Foxes plenty. When 
we had run over again, with great joy 
and vociferation, as many chaces as the 
time would permit, 12 bell go us to 
evening prayers ; which, though 
the 2 fain have had us ſtay 
and take an hunt with him, we mount- 
ed our horſes at the church door, and 
rode home in the dark ; becauſe Jack 
had engaged to meet ſeveral of his bro- 


her ſportimen, who were to lie all night 
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VANA SUPERSTITIO, VETERUMVE IGNARA DEORUMy 
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SERVATI FACIMUS. 
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Vinc. 


THESE SOLEMN RITES NOR SUPERSTITION VAINg 
NOR FEARS FROM BLINDER IGNORANCE ORDAIN 2 
BAV'D FROM THE SHOCK, FROM DANGERS YET UNKNOWNg 


nis MERCY WE JMPLORE, WHOSE POW's WE OWNe 


T is not eaſy for the mind of man to 
recover itſelf from any extraordi 
panic which has once ſeized it: forwhi 
——— —— —̃8 
well-meaning people, ave not yet 
ſhaken off the apprehenſions occaſioned 
by the late dreadful earthquakes, ſhould 
be led to conjure up new terrors, and 
alarm themſelves with imaginary dan- 


Their fears com- 

1 of 

| de- 

ſuch, they ſay, . the uſual forerunner 


— 2 the wind which rocks 


their houſes. With this to 
. 
fu 


rr 


[ 


Swift, in his Voyage to Laputa, has 2 

paſſage ſo very appoſite to theſe idle pre- 
tenders to ſcience, that I ſhall beg leave 
to tranſcribe it. 
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and no more the 
world. | poten narrow- 
ly eſcaped a bruſh from the laſt comet, 
which would have infall.bly reduced it 
to aſhes; and that the next, which 
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* ſun, (as by their calculations they 
© have reaſons to dread) it will receive 
© a degree of heat ten thouſand times 
© more intenſe than that of red hot glow- 
© ing iron; and, in it's abſence from 
© the ſun, carry a blazing tail ten hun- 
© dred thouſand and fourteen miles long; 
© through which if the earth ſhould paſs 
© at the diftance of one hundred thou- 
fund miles from the nucleus, or main 
© body of the comet, it muſt in it's paſ- 
© fage be ſet on fire, and red to 


© aſhes. That the ſun, daily ſpending 


it's rays without any nutriment to 
* fupply them, will at laſt be wholly 
E conſumed and annihilated; which 
s* muſt be attended with the deſtruction 
© of this earth, and of all the planers that 
receive their light from it, 

© They are ſo 1 alarmed 
* with the apprehenſions of theſe and the 
© like impending dangers, that they can 
neither ſleep quictly in their beds, nor 
© have any reiiſh for the common plea- 
« ſures or amuſements of lite. 
they mect an acquaintance in the 
morning, the farſt queſtion is about 
© the ſun's health, how he looked at his 
« ſetting and riſing, and what 
they have to avoid the ſtroke of an ap- 
< proaching comet. This converſation 


_ © they are apt to run into with the lame 


* temper that boys diſcover to hear ter- 
* rible ſtories of ſpirits and hobgoblins, 
s which they greedily liſten to, and dare 
nat go to bed for fear. 8 
Let Us, however, baniſh from our 


thoughts ali ſuch vain notions, and let 


us fortify our minds with a true lenſe of 
religion, which will teach us to rely on 
the protection of that Providence which 
has hitherto preſerved us. It is with 
great pleaſure that I remark the unani- 
mous conc urience of almoſt all racks of 
people, in allowing the propriety of the 
prelent ſolemn Fait, as a neceſſary act 
of humiliation, to avert the wrath and 
vengeance of Heaven, and call down it's 
mercies upon us. It is true, indecd, 
that no perſons do more preiudice to the 
cauſe of religion, than bh who cloud 
it's genuine chearfulneſs with the gloom 
of ſuperſtition, and are apt to conſider 
every common accident that befalls us 
as a judgment. They clothe religion 
in the molt terrifying habit, and (as it 
were) dreſs it up in all the horrors of 
the Inquifition. Theſe people are much 
to be pitied; and it is to be wiſhed that 


When 
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their miſtaken piety could be better re- 
gulated. But there is another ſet of 
men of a different turn, more numerous, 
and much more dangerous to the com- 
munity, who treat every act of religion 
as 2 jeſt, and hold it's moſt ſacred ordi- 
nances in contempt. Set forms and ce- 
remonies, though they have no effentia] 
virtue in themſeives, are yet indiſpenſa- 
bly requiſite to keep alive in us a quick 
ſenſe of our duty. It muſt be allowed, 
indeed, that if a man could conſtantl 

employ his mind in holy meditations, 
exerciſe his virtues, and believe the myſ- 
teries of our rehgion, he would be a true 


' Chriſtian, though he never complied 


with any outward forms, or repeated ſa 
much as a ſingle prayer. But it is ma- 
nifeſt from experience, that thoſe who 
negle& the ordinances, negle& allo the 
duties of a Chrittian z and the leaſt re- 
flection on the human mind will con- 
vince us, that ſome external rites are ne- 
ceſſary to ſettle the wandering ideas, and 
to fix the attention on it's proper object. 
The fervent repetition of a prayer in- 
ires us with love and gratitude towards 
he Deity, and kindles the ſparks of de- 
votion within us: and it is caſy to con- 
ceive, that, if the celebration of public 
worſhip was neglected among us only 
for one year, it would be a more fatal 
blow to religion than all the weak at- 
tacks of infidels and free-thinkers. 

But though forms may be ſaid to com- 
poſe the body, a good life is the ſoul of 
religion, without which the reſt is but a 
dead maſs, The moſt rigid compliance 
with every ordinance of the church, if 
it has no influence on our conduct, is 
rather a ſolen;n mockery, than an atone- 
ment for our offences: as they who re- 
ceive the bead and wine without à firm 
reſolution to lead a new life, are faid to 
eat and drink their own damnation. 
Wherefore, a ftrit obſervance of this 
or that particular day is not a ſufficient 
diſcharge of our duty, except it ſerve to 
rouze us from the lethargy of fin, to 
awaken in us a deſire of becoming wor- 
thy the protect ĩon of the Almighty, by 
animating our faith, amending our lives, 
and working in us a repentance of our 
tranſgreſſions. Thus the Lord's Day 
is not merely ſet apart for devotion, 
with an unlimited licence to wickedneſs 
all the reſt of the week; but our being 
particularly exerciſed in acts of piety for 
one day, is calculated to ſtrengthen our 

virtue, 
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On the preſent ſolemn occaſion, I 
doubt not but every perſuaſive, tending 
to make this temporary Faſt a laſti 
benefit, will be urged by the Clergy : 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with touch- 
_—_— — in the uſual manner 

ing a Faſt z which, though they 

ſufficient dignity to be taken 

notice of from the it, ſhould yet 
Fal in theſe particulars is almoſt un 

| in is uni- 

The very name of a Faſt implies a day 


of abſtinence, of mortification and ſelt- 
. denial: which has 


are not 


days, when people of quality roſe ear- 
| Her than even mechanics now open their 


ſhops, when the court itſelf dined at 


eleven, that meal was deferred till four 
o'clock, in compliance with this reli- 
gious exerciſe, which was in thoſe times 
a real abſtinence, a true piece of morti- 
fication and felf-denial. But if the ob- 
ſervance of a Faſt conſiſts in not dining 
ti | s of faſhion 


as feaſting than faſting, if (as is often 
the caſe) it ſhould h to be 2 diſh 
they are remarkably fond of. All theſe 
methods of keeping a Faſt without ab- 
ſtinence, mortification, or ſclf-denial, 
are mere quibbles to evade the perform - 
ance of our duty, and entirely fruſtrate 
the deſign of appointing this ſolkemnitr. 
There 1s ſomething of this nature very 
commonly practiſed in France; where 
there are many families who keep the 
whole Lent with great ſtrictneſs, but the 
laſt night of it invite a great deal of com- 
pany to ſupper. The moment theclock 
ttrikes twelve, a magnificent entertain- 
ment, conſiſting of all ſorts of rich fare, 
is ſerved up, and theſe moſt Chriſtian 
debauchees fit down to indulge in Jux- 
ury, vithom ſinning againſt the Canon. 
I cannot conclude without an earneſt 
wiſh, that the obſervation of the preſerz 
Faſt may awaken in us a ſerious atten- 
tion to our duty hereafter; that we 
not ſeem to have barely complied with 
a ſtated form, or to have been affected 
with the ſhort-lived piety of a ſingle 
day. As to thoſe who require conſtant- 
to be frightened into their duty, I wilt 
once venture to commence prophet 
and let them be aſſured that my predic- 
tions will infallibly come to paſs. There 
is a danger more certain than an Earth - 
quake or a Comet, which will inevitably 
overwhelm us; a danger, from which 
we cannot poſſibly guard ourſelves, and 
which is even now at our 


This 
brated French preacher. © I know a 


* 
* 


by © man, (and I will point him out p 


© ſently) who is now in this 3 & 
man, in perfect health; a man, in the 
© flower of his age: and yet this man, 
© perhaps before next Sunday, 
* by to-morrow, will be, in his grave. 
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Ne Cn. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1756, 
CEDUNT GRAMMATIECL VINCUNTUR TI | 
| vv. 
FULL IN THE mrvet oF EVCLID DIP AT ONCE, 


AND PETRIFY A GENIUS TO A DUNCE. Porz. 


To MR. TOWN. 


— COLLEGE, CAMERIDGE, 

Jan. 30, 1736. 

Ling ms 

Have juſt now, with near an hun- 
1 dred more, taken the firſt degree 
"which this Univerſity confers on her 
ſons; and begin to conſider within my- 
Felf, in what manner we have ſpent our 
our academical ftudies. But upon 
retroſpeRion I find that, inſlead of hav- 
ing laid up a ſtore of learning which 
might have been of ſervice to us in our 
future connections and intercourſe with 
enr heads with a miſcellaneous heap 
nonſenſe, which moſt of us, I am cer- 


this kind of learning; it is certainly z 


to unlearn as faſt 


ed: the coli lexrning of Greece and 
Rome 1s a trifling acquiſition; and much 
more ſo, every polite accompliſhment : 
in ſhort, if you will not get all Euclid 
and his diagrams by heart, and pofe 
over Saunderſon till you are as blind as 
he was himſelf, they will ſay of you, 46 
in the motto to one of your late x 

— Afum oft! tlicet! periſti!—"Tis 
© all over with you! you are ruined! 
© undone?” Not that I would depreciate 


molt noble ſcience, and reflects the great- 
& honour on human wit and invention: 
all that I complain of, is the unreaſon- 
able ſtreſs that is laid upon it; nay, even 
the moſt abſtruſe parts of it: which is 
Rill more abſurd, as there are ſo very 
few heads able to perceive and retain the 
nice chain of reaſoning and deducti 
which muſt neceſſarily be made uſe on; 
and as a ſmall number of mathematical 
geniuſes would be ſufficient for the ſcr- 
vice of his Majeſty's dominions. 
I take it for granted, that your ſaga- 
city has by this time diſcovered, that 
| addreſſed | 
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contrary; but by inuring our perſons to 
Irrer 
other proper methods, we ſhall feel no 
very ſenſible inconvenience from them. 
In like manner, all our fill and art 
cannot prevent or elude the rubs 2nd 
diſaſters to which we are liable: but if 
by degrees, and early im life, we are 
hardened and accuſtomed to them, and 
if by the help of reaſon and ſound phi- 
loſophy, we arm and fortify ourſelves 


—_— when he hurled a javelin at 


Conjecit ny 
Short of 


mM. TOWN, 
I Am ſo great an admirer of the fair- 

ſex, that I never let a tittle of their 
vendible writings eſcape me. I bought 
poſſibly this year the Lady's Diary, merely be- 
cauſe it was advertiſed as the Woman's 
Almanack, which I conftrued, the Al- 
manack compoſed by a Woman ; but T 
find I have been miſtaken in my 
fition. It is not the work of a female. 
The Chriſtian name of the author, 1 
have reaſon to believe, is Marmaduke ; 
—_ _—— — 
copy of verſes, deſcribing a uper 
entertainment of fiſh, fleſh, pies, and 
tarts, exhibited upon New Year's Day 


8 & 
it 
3 
[ 

H 


kind His Sirnume remains as great 

contented, coadiutors, contribators, or aſſiſtants, are 
| ſeems to a analogy 
— — 8 2 
tacking our bodies, and the ſtorm of af- and their works : but I own" 
flifions which batter our minds. The my chief delight is reading over the 
rain will beat, and the wind-will roar, Riddles and Unriddles, the Queſtions | 
let us uſe our vtmeſtendeavoury to the and the Anſwers of Miſs Sally Welt, | 
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Czlia, Miſs Nancy Evelyn, Miſs E. S. 
Miſs Atkinſon, Enira, and other choice 
little feminine ſpirits of the age. Rid 
dles are fo becoming, and appear fo 


pretty, when dandled about by ladies, 


that they may be compared to ſoft, 
ſmooth, painted, waxen babies, dreſſed 
in a proper manner for Miſſes to 


pray with, from eighteen to fourſcore. 


ut above all, I muſt take this opportu- 
nity of congratulating dear Miſs Fanny 
Harris, who, I find, © has given an ele- 
< gant Solution to a Prize Problem, by 
© a Fluxionary Calculus founded on the 
© Properties of Tangents, and by that 
means has run away with no leſs than 
twelve Diaries for this important year 
17 56. As this young lady is juſtly 
called “ the honour of her ſex,” and 
deals entirely in the Properties of Tan- 
gents, I fear ſhe will never deſcend ſo 
low as Riddleme Riddlemeree ; and there- 
fore I muſt humbly offer, by the vehicle 
of your paper, Mr. Town, a ſmall 


Riddle, invented with much pœins and 
thought by myſelf, to the ſolution of 
thoſe three ingemous Spinſters, Miſs 
Polly Walker, Miſs: Grace Tetlow, 
and Miſs Ann Rickaby, to appear in 
the Lady's Diary of 1757, and to re- 
ceive upon appearance, as a premium, 
one ſhe. cor hs ſet of the Connoiſſeur in 
Pocket Volumes, to be the property of 
one or more of theſe three ladics who 
Fire and Water mix'd together, 
Add to this ſome Salt and Tin; 
Tell me, Ladies, tell me whether 
In this Mixture there is Sin? 


The Solution itſelf, if not truly ex- 
ained by the Three Graces, to whom 
now addreſs it, ſhall appear, by your 
permiſſion, in the firſt Connoiſſeur after 
next New Year's Day. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
MicHarl KrRaAwBIDGE., 
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TFR CENTUM TONAT ORE bros, EREBUMQUE, CHAOSQUE, 


TER GEMENAMQUE HECATEN, TRIA VIRGINIS ORA Dilax x. 


Vinc. 


| DIRE EXECRATIONS SPLIT YOUR EARS ASUNDER, 
DEATH! AND DAMNATION ! FURIES! BLOOD! AND THUNDEr | 


S there are ſome vices which the 
vulgar have preſumed to copy 
trom the greats ſo there are others which 
the great have condeſcendcd to borrow 
trom the vulgar. Among theſe I can- 


of Curſ- 
8 ing with the meanett of 
the mob. For my own part, I cannot 
ke the difference berween a By Gad, 
2 * manced and ſoſt- 
e a genteel pronunciation from 
well-brcd lips, aud the ſame ex preſũion 


bluntly bolted out from the broad mout! 
of a porter or hackney · coachman. 

I ſhall purpoſely wave making ary 
reflections on the umpiety of this prac- 
tice, as 1 am — they would have 
but little weight either with the bcau- 
monde or the canaille. The Swearer of 
either ſtation devotes himſelf piece · incal. 
as it were, to deſtruction 3 pours out 
anathemas againſt his eycs, his beat, 
las foul, and every part of his body; 
nor does he | 

wiſhes to the limbs and joints of 
is friends and acquaintance. This 


they both do with the ſame fearleſs un- 


conceriy but with this only difference, 
that the Gentleman-ſwearer damns him- 
ſelf and others with the greateſt civility 
and good-breeding imaginable. 

My predeceffor, the Tatler, gives us 
an account of a certain humouriſt, who 
got together a party of noted Swearers 
o dinner with him, and ordered (heir 
diſcouiſe io be taken down in ſhort- 

hand; 


to extend the ſame - 
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of the faſhionable Oaths and Curſes in 
preſent uſe at Arthur's, or any other 
polite aſſembly: by which 
company themſelves would be led 
imagine, that their converſation 
been carried on between the loweſt of 
the mob; and they would hluſh to find, 
that they had gleaned their choiceſt 
— hn lanes and al and en- 
riched their diſcourſe with the 
dialect of Wapping and Broad St. 
Giles's. 
The legiſlature has, indeed, provided 
againſt this offence, by afhxing a penalty 
on every delinquent, according to his 
ſtation: but this = wet 1 5h _ 
againſt ing, is of no 3 hi 
2 — 2. of Swearers pour forth 
the {ame execrations at the Hazard table 
or in the Tennis- court, _— —_— 
ordinary gameſters repeat, with t 
impunity, over the Shuffle-board or in 
the Skittle-alley. Indeed, were this 
law to be rigorouſly put in exccution, 
there would appear to be little or no 
proportion in the puniſhment : ſince the 
-ntleman would eſcape by depoſiting 
is crown ; while the poor wretch, who 
cannot raiſe a ſhilling, muſt be clap 
in the Stocks, or ſent to Bridewell. But 
as the offence is exactly the ſame, I 
would alſo have no diſtinftion made in 
the treatment of the offenders: and it 
would be a moſt ridiculous, but a due 
mortification to a man of quality, to be 
obli 
fame Stocks with a carman or a coal- 
heaver ; fince the firſt 


by talking in the ſame mean dialect. 
I am aware, that it will be 
in excuſe for this practiſe, that Oaths 
and Curſes are intended only as mere 
which ſerve to round a pe- 


ged to thruſt his leg through the 


himſelf, - 
and qualified himſelf for their company, 


riod, and give a grace and ſpirit to con- 
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faſhioned creatures, who adhere to their 
common acceptation, and cannot help 
thinking it a very ſerious matter, that a 
man ſhould devote his body to the Devil, 
or call down damnation on his ſoul. 
Nay, the Swearer himſelf, like the Old 
Man in the fable, calling upon Death, 
would be exceeding Joth to be taken at 
his word; and, while he wiſhes deftruc- 
tion to every part of his body, would 
be highly concerned to have a limb rot 
away, his noſe fall off, or an eye drop 
out of the ſocket. It would, therefore, 
be adviſeable to ſubſtitute ſome other 
terms equally unmeaning, and at the 
ſame time remote from the vulgar Curl- 
ing and Swearing. 
It is — gl the honour of the 
da hen he =» — 
younger w was C in to 
a ks. nag reclaimed the =_—_ 
who were much addicted to this vulgar 
practice, by the following method of re- 
oof. One evening, as they were all 
in company together, after they had 
been very eloquent in this kind of rhe- 
toric ſo natural to the gentlemen of the 
army, the Dean took occaſion 
to tell a Rory in his turn; in which he 
frequently repeated the words bottle and 
glaſs, inſtead of the uſual expletives of 
God, Dewil, and Damn, which he did 
not think quite ſo becoming for one of 
bis cloth to make free with. I would 
recommend it to our people of faſhion 
to make uſe of the like innocent phraſes, 
whenever they are obliged to have re- 
courſe to theſe ſubſtitutes for th 
and Bottle and glaſs might 
be introduced with energy m the 
table · talk at the King's Arms or St. 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1756. 


Hos. 


WHAT EVERY HODY SAYS, Is OFTEN TRUE; 
- BUT VERY OFTEN TI A FALSEHOOD TOO 


HE world is indebted to that in- 
genious inquirer after truth, the 
famous Sir Thomas Brown, for an ex- 


cellent treatiſe, in which he has refuted 
ſeveral idle and ridiculous opinions that 


hind him; and has no leſs ſeri- 
fly endeavoured to ſhew the abſurdity 
the ſuppofition. that Adam and Eve 
were horn into the world without navels. 
Bur all theſe miſtaken notions, though 


they might poſſibly obtain belief in for- 
— of ſuperſtition and ignorance, 


could never have been countenanced in 


we even doubt the 


nets, which were then thought indiſput- 
able truths among all ranks cf people, 
are now proved to be erroneous, and 
are only credited by the uninformed vul- 
gar. A work of this nature it is my 
intention ſhortly to publiſh : in the mean 
time, I ſhall content myſelf with laying 
the following ſpecimen of the 
ance before my readers. 

The i of the multitude has 


hitherto pronounced it © to be abſolutely 
c impoſtble thr a Maid can be wi 
But it is well known to the 


mothers : h, whether are im- 
2 A Vir- 
's mares, or, as it was ſaid of Juno, 
y eating a ſallad; whether brin 
forth, as Dutch ladies do, — 1 
— om” by intuition, or 
operation of the fancy ; or by what 
other cauſe, has not been Lr 
Several inſtances have been recorded, 
„ the Roman Catholicks, of Nuns 
and Lady-abbefſes, who have miracu- 
louſly proved with child: and here in 
England we have more than once heard 
of the pregnancy of a Maid of Henour, 
I myſelf know a lady, almoſt approzch- 
3 of an old maid, who 
was very bloated and puffed 
with the wind-cholic; for reliet of whi 
ſhe went into the country for a mon 
and was unex ſeized with the 
e 

T an z A | | - 
— irgin unſpot 


th. 


=> 
87 


f 
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a twelvemonth he delivered the ſame 
lady, who ſtill continued in a ſtate of vir- 
ginity, of another falſe conception, like 
the former; and for many years after, this 
odigy of a virgin had ſeveral other mon- 
s and preternatural births of the fame 
* Ee further aſſures me, — by 
nas ſince very frequently met wit 
| . that * only differ- 
ence betten maids and married women 
in this paint is, that the farmer do not 
mic the ſigns of pregnancy lo fully 
in their waifts, nor do they cry out ſo 
vehemently in their labour- pains; and it 
is remarkable that they never chuſe to 
in  valgarly fappoſed, that * the 
t is vulgarly tuppo at 
© events of Gaming are regulated by 
blind chance and fortune: but the wiſe 
and polite, that is, the Knowing Ones, 
cannot but ſmile at the abſurdity of this 
notion; though even the ſagacious Hoyle 
and Demoivre themſelves, by the nicety 
of their calculations of chances, ſeem to 
have adopted this ridiculous doctrine. 
The profeſſors at Arthur's, and the ex- 
perienced adepts in the myſteries of 
Gaming, kindly condeicend to give lei- 
ſons, at reaſonable rates, to thoſe no- 
vices who imagine that the events of 
play, like thoſe of war, are uncertain; 
and fo cogent is their method of in- 
ſtruRion, that they never fail to con- 
vince their pupils, that 1uccels at dice, 
as well as — = 2 _ 
ful management of the Biaſs, anc 
the cards are not ſhuffled by the blind 
hand of fortune. 5 
It is 2 nation conſine l wholly to the 
Vulgar, that * Matrimony brings people 


© to 


:* but it is notorious, that in 
higher life a Marriage is the moſt effec - 
tual method to keep them aſunder. It 
is impolite for a man and his wife ever 
to be ſeen together in public; and a per- 
ſon of quality had rather enjoy a tete · a- 
tele with any body's wife but his own, 
in private, Genteel couples have fe 
rate amuſements, pay ſeparate vi 
keep company, 


firigett cohabitation. 
af diſſolving a connection of 


; 
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is to marry. Sir John Brute bluntly 
declares, that, if ke was married to an 
hogſhead of claret, the thouglit of Ma- 
trumony would make him hate it. Thus, 
in general, the 1-ry names of Wife and 
Huſbind are ſufficzent to deitroy all af- 
feclion: and it was but a day or two 
ago that I met with a tpr:ghtly young 
gentleman much of the ſame opinion 
wich Sir John; who being reproached 
for neglecting his lady tor a miſtreſs, 
and reminded that Man and Wite were 
one fleſh, replied, that it was very true, 
and what pleaſur could he have intoucn- 
ing his own ficih? Modern Wedlock, 
therefore, may be rather ſaid to divide 
than unite: at leaſt, if matrimony ever 
brings folks together for a time, it is 
only to ſeparate them more effectuaily; 
as, according to the principles of action 
and re- action, where wo bodies are 
drawn together by a violent 
they immediately fly off, and are driven 
back again from each other, by the prin. 
* of repulſion. | | 
t may be well called a Vulgar Error, 
fince none but the Vulgar thimk fo, that 
< the Sabbath is a day of reſt. It is, 
as experience teaches us, a day of buſi- 


deed, that a cefiation-from worldly oc- 
and 


except the 
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to he as chimerical, as that of the Brob- 
dignags or the Yohoes; and I do not be- 
heve, that there has ever been ſuch an 
animal in nature fince the Flood. In 
the diſtant period we are unable 
to conceive the leaſt idea of ſuch a crea- 
ture, as the ſame appearance of youth, 
the ſame lilies and roſes bloom on the 
faces of the whole ſex. For a proof of 
this, if we look round at the opera, the 
playhouſe, a lady's route, or any other 
aſſembly, we may obſerve, that all our 
girls, whether of a ſmaller, or of a larger 


owth, affume the fame air of gaiety 
Ed antes and wear the fame com- 


| 5 A limner of great buſineſs 

often declared to mc, that though 
be has had ſeveral mothers, and grand- 
mothers, and great grand-mothers {it 
on him, he never yet drew the picture 
of an Old Woman. Medea is ſaid to 
have renewed the youth and vigoui 


* of 
her father Eſon by boiling him with 
certain magic herbs in a cauldron: but 
—— ed from old-age by ſtewi 

are age ng 
im a copper; or that, according to a 
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of the female ſex; 


preſume to ſay, that our ladies 


ound young again by a mill. This, 

wever, is * that youth, as wel! 
as beauty, 13 tual prerogative 

1 that age, though 
it fits venerable on a man, w no 
more become a lady than a Heard. 

In an age ſo enlightened as the pre- 
ſent, when we have thrown off all other 
mean prejudices of nature and educa- 
tion, it is no wonder that we ſhould 
diſcard the Goſpel; and I am almoſt in 
doubt, whether I ſhould mention the 
belief of it as a Vulgar Error, fince it 
daily loſes it's credit among us. Where- 
fore, if I may not be allowed to ſe: 
down the belief in a God, a Saviour, a 
Future State, the Immortality of the 
Soul, &c. &c. as prevailing Errors, I 
cannot omit ſo fair an opportunity of 
congratulating my cotemporaries on 
their having overcome them. Nor can 
I better conclude this paper, than by 
an hint to my friends, the Freethink ers, 
cautioning them to conhder, Whether, 
if we were made by chance, the world 
was made by chance, and every thing 
elſe was made by chance, there may not 
alſo be an Hell by chance! 0 


N® cx. THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1756. 


CONTRACTA MELIVS PARVA CUPIDINE 


VECTIGALIA PORRIGAM., 


Hor. 


| VIKTUE SHALL GO SCOT-FREEz OUR NEW EXCISE 
FROM VICE AND FOLLY SHALL RAISE LARGE SUPPLIES, 


' TO MR, TOWN. 
er, 


4 have 


| whom om 1 dif- 
covered to be a — in which he 


putting on his ſpectacles, read aloud to 
us the ſeveral methods already propoſc d, 
to which many wiſe objections were im- 
med:ately ſtarted by the company. 
What's that?” ſays an old Don, who 
I afterwards found had a ſmall eftate in 
houſes; * An additional y upon 
* bricks, and pan-tiles and plain - tiles? 
I ſuppoſe lay a duty u 


with an hearty 
from the reſt cf the 


2 another took occaſion 
to * That he very much ap- 
proved the ſcheme for laying a larger 


tax upon cards and dice; one of which 
he called the dew?!'s books, and the other 
his bones. The plate might 
| into a law in this 
„if it had not been vebemently 
oppoſed by one member, 


aſſem 


Vat 


ſuburbs 
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was ſeconded by the landlord of the 
houſe, who had a ſeat in this meeting, 
and told us, © that it would lie very hard 
upon publicans, as nobody would now 
drink their porter out of a pewter pot. 
Theſe and the like arguments induced 
us to ſet aſide all the projects that had 

een offered hitherta, and to conſult to- 
gether in order to find new ones in their 
room; among which I could not but 
mile at the propoſal of an honeft peruke- 
maker, who adviſed the levying of a 


poll-rax upon all that wore their own 


hair: * For,“ ſays he, we have never 
© had good times fince wigs were out 
of faſhion. What rare days were 
< thoſe in Queen Anne's reign, when the 
* nobility and gentry wore large flaxen 
© flows of thirty guineas price! And, as 
« you may ſee by my Lord Godolphin's 
© monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, a 
< prime miniſter's wig could not be 
< made, I am ſure, under fifty guineas. 

The diſcourſe, that paſſed at this ſo- 
ciety of politicians, has led me to turn my 
thoughts on deviſing ſome method that 
might anſwer the preſent demands for a 
ſupply, with the leaſt injury to the com- 
munity. On this account I am of opi- 
nion, that private vices (according to 
the favourite tenet of Maundeville) may 
in ſome meaſure be converted into pub- 


lic benefits, by laying a certain tax or 


duty on the faſhionable amuſements of 
the gay and polite world. For this pur- 
poſe I have, with great pains and labour, 
contrived a plan, a few heads of which, 
without further ace, I ſhall (with 
your leave) ſubmit to the conſideration 
of thoſe whom it may concern. 

Firſt then, I would propoſe, that no 
perſon of quality, or others, ſhould be 
allowed to keep any route, drum, aſ- 


ſembly, vifiting-day, (or whatever other 


name it hereafter be called by) at 
which more than one hundred perions 
ſhall be found aſſembled, without pay- 


ing a certain rate for every ſuch route, 


drum, &c. The number of theſe meer- 


ings which are held ia this town, (in- 


cluding the city of London and the 
thereof) I have computed, pon 
an exaRt calculation, to amount annual- 
ly to eight thouſand three hundred and 
upwards: fo that if a duty, at only ſix- 
pence per head, were to be levied upon 


the company, it would bring in a pro- 
_ _ digions income to the goverament; de- 

dufting for the decreaſe conſequent of 
this tax, as allo for thole which w2 may 


expect will be ſmuggled, or carried on 


clandeſtinely. And, as gaming is an 
eflential di verſion at all theſe meetings, 
I] would further adviſe, that every card- 
—_ pon m the fame manner as 
| cel-carriages, and'a proportion 
able rate — them, 4 to 
the degree and quality of the owners. 
Be it enacted moreover, that extraordi- 
nary licences ſhall be taken out for play - 
= on the Sabbath day ; but 
| be granted only to perſons of 
the higheſt rank and — | 
At the preſent juncture of affairs every 
one will agree with me, that if an abſo- 
lute prohibition be impracticable, an 
heavy duty ſhould be laid on the im- 
portation of French faſhions and fop- 
_ into this kingdom. It is there- 
ore but reaſonable that all French cooks, 
valets de chambre, milliners, manteau- 
makers, hair - cutters, &c. ſhould be at 
leaſt doubly taxed, as it is notorious 
that they exact from the dupes, who 
employ them, more than double the 
wages or price for their lahours, that 
our own modeft countrymen would re- 
quire. Tuis tax, I make no | 
would produce no inconſiderable ſum 
for the public uſe: and as our ladies, 
would not ſuſpect that thev 
have French hearts, ave ambitious of 
wearing French complexions, a further 
ſam might alſo be raiſe1 by fixing an 
high duty upon rouge and carmine. 
are many other particulars in 
the faſhionable world, which might be 
turned in the fame manner to the public 
good. A tax on kept miſtreſſes, for 
example; who are now become fo very 
numerous, that 1 queſtion not but a 
duty, properly levied on them, would 
be fuſhcient to maintain all the widows 
of our ſoldiers and ſailors who mall 
happen to be killed in the ſervice. An 


heavy duty might alſo be laid on all 


Bignios, French-wine-houſes, Covent 
Garden coffee-houſes, &c. and ſince, 
in ſpite of laws and decency, theſe plates 
are ſuffered to be kept open, it is ſurely 
equitable that they ſhould pay round 
taxes for the relief of the nation, as 
well as an annual tribute for the con- 
nivance of the neighbouring Juſtices. 
To add to this ſcheme, and to make vice 
_ — Angr contribute to the pub- 
ic neceſſity, I would alſo that 
Meſſieurs Harris, Derry, EMS 
of the fraternity of Pimps, retained as 
cnerers'to the yolyptuous at any tavern 
2 Far 
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or bagnio, ſhould enter all the hacks in 
their ſervice at an exciſe- oſſice appropri - 
ated to this purpoſe; and that, to prevent 
trauds, as well as to point out the means 
of application to the office for redreſs in 
cale of complaint, theſe hacks thould be 
all marked and numbered like the hack- 
ney- coaches. 

As it is incumbent on every Engliſh- 
man to expol- his bife 3n defence of his 
country againſt the common enemy, I 
muſt paracularly recommend, that ſome 
means may be deviſed, that the gallant 
fea's of thote men of honour, who ra- 
ther chule to riſk their lives in the modiſh 
way of duelling, may be attended with 


ſome advantage to their countrymen. I 


- would therefore adviſe, that twords and 


piſtols, of a ſettied length and here, 
with the Tower- ſtamp, be provided by 
the government for the uſe of Duelliſts, 
and that they ſhail not preſume to make 
uſe of any other, under pain of incur- 
ring the guilt of murder. 

may be ler out at a certain price; 
and if one of the parties happen to Kill 
the other, the ſurvivor ſhall be 


to a fine according w his cect — 


view, and 2 jury hall fe Girethed ho 
bring in the verdi&, Self-defence. In 
like manner, perions of quality may 
have leave granted them to put an end 
to their own lives, after an ill run at 


cards, or the like emergent occaſions; 


Theſe wea- 


when, on paying a certain rate, they may 
be indulged in a private execution from 
the hands of Jack Ketch, and the Co- 
roner's inqueſt ſhall be directed to bring 
in their verditt, Lana. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, &c. 


TO MR. TOWN. 


vIRg, : © 
Ae 
y for deſiring you to give 
the following Advertiſement (which has 
ed m the Daily Adver- 


already 
tiſer) a ace in ſome corner of your 


paper. By doing this, you will great] 
22 — ph | 
Your humble ſervant, &c. 


TO BE SOLD BY SURSCRIPTION, 
AT HALF. A GUINEA EACH 8 


Purple Black, . feds —— 


with Silver and Green, continues 
in Bloom, and dies . No Plant 
to be ſold for leſs than one Guinea after 


the Sub cription is cloſed, until the 
Bloom is over. | 
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TANDEM DESINEK MATRKEM. 


Hor. 


WITH DEAR MAMMA © Mart NOT SUCK A POTHER! 
BUT STRIVE TO BE A MAN BEFORE YOUR MOTHER. 


ir 


married ladies of the preſent 

* y ſo much La 
e Going with an 
old maiden aunt, a mamma, or grand- 
mamma, to the play or to Ranelagh, is 
ſo inſipid an amuſement, that it robs 


an 
their entertainment of the very name of 


1 


a of pleaſure. — 
* in the 


ife in it; but to be 
36 


no charms for a woman of ſpirit. The 


preſence of theſe antiquated. females 
impoſes a conſtraint on their behaviour: 


8 Ne 


Spain, ſpies on 


er of the gay 
and 
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as a modeſt deportment rs to me 
oſt natural and becoming in the fair 
ſex; and I am always glad to fee a young 
lady of ſufficient ſenſe and diſcretion, 
to behave with an innocent chearful- 
neſs, inſtead of apparent uneaſineſs and 
conftraint, 412 more aged female 
friends and relations. But though a 
daughter ſhould prefer no company to 
her mother, a ſon, always dangling at 
the ſide of his mamma, would appear 
as ridiculous as if he wore- his ſiſter's 
petticoats: and however amiable this 
maidenly demeanor might ſeem in a 
young girl, I cannot view it with equal 
approbation in the character of a Male- 
Virgin—a character with which I ſhall 
here preſent the reader, as drawn by 
one of my correſpondents. 


To MR. TOWN. 

SIR, ; 
you have already given us ſeveral 
inftances of thoſe ambiguous crea- 
tures among the men, who are both male 
and female; permit me to add to them 
an account of thoſe lady-like gentlemen, 
whom we may diſtinguiſh by the title 
of their mother's own ſous; who have 
in vain changed the bib and Jeading- 
ſtrings for the breeches, and ftick as 
cloſe to their mammas, as a great calf to 
the fide of an old cow. I am intimately 
acquainted with one of theſe over-grown 
babies ; who is indeed too big to be dan- 
dled in a lap, or fed with a pap-ſpoon, 
though he is no more weaned from his 
mother, than if he had not yet quitted 
the nurſery. 5 8 75 
The delicate Billy A is the 

c of the men, the jeſt of the wo- 
inen, and the darling of his mamma. 
She doats on him to diſtraction; and is 
in perpetual admiration of his wit, and 


anxiety for his health. The good 
young gentleman, for his parts is neither 
undutiful nor ungrateful: ſhe is the 


oaly woman that he does not look on 
with indifference; and ſhe is his tutoreſs, 
his Phyſician, and his nurſe. She pro- 
vides his broth every evening; will not 
!uffer him to look into a book by can- 
(ie-light, leſt he hould hurt his eyes; 
and takes care to have his bed warmed: 
my, I have known him fit with his 
mamma's white handkerchief round his 
neck through a whole viſit, to guard 
him from the wind of that ugly door, or 
hat terrible chink in the wamſcot. 

But however familiarly he may be- 
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have in his addreſſes to his mother, and 
whatever little acts of gallantry may 
paſs between them, no encouragement 
can prevail on him to treat other women 
with the ſame. freedom. Being once 
rep = a ball to dance a minuet, in- 
ead taking, out any of the young 
ladies, he could pitch 3 no — 
ſo agreeable, to whom he might offer 
the compliment of his hand, as his mo- 
ther; and I remember, when he was 
once called upon in a large company at 
a tavern to give a lady in his turn, he 
plainly ſhewed who was the ſole miſtreſs 
of his affections, by toaſting his mother. 
The gallant cuſtom of challenging a 
lady to drink a bumper, by leaving it to 
her option whether ſhe will have bob or 
nob, frequently. gives a delicious flavour 
to the liquor, eſpecially when, as I have 
known it happen, joining the lips of the 
glaſſes has proved a prelude to a meeting 
between the lips of the parties: but he 
could not be prevailed on to accept a 
glaſs of claret from the faireft hand, 
though a kiſs were ſure to follow it. I 
have known him ſo very nice, as to re- 
fuſe a glaſs of ſack filled with walnuts, 
which had been peeled by the ſnowy 
fingers of a beautiful. young lady; 
though I have feen him ſmack his lips 
after a glaſs of raiſin wine, in which his 
udent mother had been dabbling with 
ſnuffy finger, in order to fiſh out 
the ſmall particles of cork, which might 
poſſibly have choaked him. If a lady 
drops her fan, he ſits without any emo- 
tion, and ſuffers her to ſtoop for it her- 
ſelf; or if ſhe ſtrikes her tea-cup againſt 
the ſaucer to give notice that it is empty, 
he pays no regard to the ſignal, but ſees 
her walk up to the tea- table, without 
ſtirring from his chair. He would ra- 
ther leave the moſt celebrated beauty, 
in cioſſing the ftreet, to the mercy of a 
drayman, than truſt her with his little 
finger: though, at the ſame time, ſhould 
his mother be ſo diſtrefled, he would 
not ſcruple to bear as much of her 
weight as he could ſtand under, and to 
redeem her filk ſtockings from jeopardy, 
would even expoſe his own. | 
One would imagine that this extreme 
coyrefs and reſerve, in which he ſo re- 
markably differs from the generality of 
his own ſex, world in another reſpe& 
as effectually diſtinguiſh him from the 
erality of women: I mean, chat be- 
ing lefs polite in his a ldreſs than a foot- 
man, we ſhould n expect to find 


him 
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AUREUS AXIS ERAT, TEMO AUREUS, AUREA SUMMAE 
PFR JUGA CHRYSOLLTHI, POSIT AQUE EX ORDINE GEMMA. 


CURVATURA ROTE, KADIORUM ARGENTEUS OR DO: 


Ovi. 


UERE ON A FAIR ONE'S HEAD-=DRESS SPARKLING STICKS, 


SWINGING ON SILVER SPRINGS, A COACH AND S1X: 
THERE ON A SPRIG OR SLOP'DPOMPON YOU 221 


A CEARIOT, SULKY, CHAISE, OR VIS-A-YIS. 


38 


2 


4 
: 


| Fo. 
#3 


4 
2 
FF? 


<C 


would therefore propoſe a ſcheme which 
might render this whimſical mode of 
ſome kind of ſervice to both ſexes; by 
which the ladies may give a tacit hint 
of their inclinations without the leaft 
breach of modeſty; the men may pre- 
vent the danger and inconvenience at- 
tend ing the preſent method of advertifing 
for wives; and the whole courſe of a 
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modern courtſhip be carried on 
means of this un. ty. Fg» og by 
Inſtead of a Capriale, this ca- 
a Scutcheon 


ital decoration was ca 
of Pretence, which muſt not here be un- 
derſtood as a term of Heraldry, but as 
172 to 1 af 
a lady preſumes a right, 
either from her wit, beauty, merit, or 
2 e, c Fol à ſet of horſes, let 
x b ays, $, or greys, prance 
down one fide of her head; and accord 
ing to the rank the inſiſts upon, let u 
ducal a ents 8 
The femeten 22 
wiſe expreſs their inclinations by a poſt- 
chariot and pair; and even thoſe who, 
from a due confideration of the low con- 
dition of the funds, are fo condeſcend - 
ing as to to a plain cit, have no- 
thing to do but to fix upon their heads a 
ſingle-horſe chaiſe, filled with a loving 
dried figs. As to thoſe who have 
vowed virginity, if their great 
to cenſure the reſt of the 
fretfulneſs of their aſpect, be 
140 
ce, the W 
fes n Gromnk Grande wed inn 
fooliſhly pl 


C 


with a chain and locket, ſomething like 
thoſe 8 which direct us to 
port, claret, or burgundy, upon which 
might be curiouſly eng: aved the num- 
bers two hundred, five hundred, or a 
thouſand, according to the ſettlement 


But to thoſe female Quixotes 
who ſcorn the Capriole, and ere& Vind- 
mulls their heads inſtead of it, I 
ſhall offer a word of advice worthy their 
attention; which is, that they would 
provide a pipe of communication, to be 
conveyed from theſe machines to the 
brain, and conſtituted upon the model 
of the ingenĩous Dr. Hale's ventilators, 
that, whenever the ſails of the Wind- 
mill are put into motion by the external 
air, they may draw off all pernicious 
vapours, which ys vertigo 
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in the inſide, as well as on the outſide of 
their heads. h 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, _ 


I am much pleaſed with the propoſal 


of my ingenious correſpondent, and 


think it particularly well adapted to the 
— diſpoſition of the ladies. A 
ondneſs for ſhewy equipages is now 
become on: of their darling paſſions; and 
the ſplendour in which they are to be 
maintained, ſeems to be one of the chief 
conſiderations in modern matches. If 
a fine lady can be carried to court in a 
chair richly ornamented, or rol! to the 
opera in a gilt chariot, ſhe little conſi- 
ders with how diſagreeable a companion 
ſhe goes through the journey of life: 
and a polite female would no more fix 
Her affections on a man who drives but 
a beggarly pair, than ſhe could be con- 
rented with being tumbled down to his 
country ſeat, like Punch's wife to Rum- 
ford, in a wheel-barrow, | 
The ladies having thus ſtrongly ma- 
niſeſted their paſſion for equipage, the 
entlemen, I fuppoſe, out of mere gal- 
— and in order to further the gra- 
tiſication of their deſires, have taken 
great pains to convert themſelves into 
coachmen, grooms, and jockies. The 
flapped hat, the jemmy frock with plate 
buttons and a leathern belt, and the 


pride which ſome young men of quality 


take in driving, are all calculated the 
better to quahfy them for being the la- 
dies kumble ſervants. I am therefore 
lor extending mycorreſpondent's ſcheme: 
and as the ladies now adorn their heads 
with the ſign of a coach and fix, like 
the door of a Meuſe alchouſe, I would 
have the gentlemen alſo bear theſe em- 
blematical vehicles; by which the other 
ſex mav, by a ſingle — at a lover's 
head, ſee in what {tate they will be f1p- 


ported; as we know a clergyman by his 


roſe, or an officer by his cockade. 

The pr.t'y fellows, who ftudy dreſs, 
might ſhew a great deal of invention in 
ſuiting their Capriales to their circum- 
Any nobleman or gentleman, 
who hos the honour to be a Knowing 
One, might ſhew his affection for the 
turf by carrying the horſe and jockey; 
another, Who is an excellent driver, 
might bear his on figure exalted in a 
Phaeton; and a third, who thinks of 
pi a partner for life that can 
with a tste-à tfte or ſo- 
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may hear a vi &-vis, In a word, afl 
the different propofals of various ſuitors 
might be made by means of theſe orna- 
ments, which might be worn over the 
foreheads of the beaux, like the white 
horſe in the grenadiers caps; and the 
ladies might he as much ſmitten with a 
promiſing Capriole on the head of a 
lover, as heretofore with an elegant 
riwig. 

If this mode ſhould prevail, the con- 
cluding a treaty of marriage between 
two perſors of quality might be conſi- 
dered in the ſame light, and expreſſed 
in the {ame terms, as making a match at 
Newmark«<t; and inftead of the hack- 
neyed phraſes at preſent uſed by our 
news- writers, we might perhaps ſee the 
important articles concerning marriages 
drawn up after the following manner. 

We hear that a match will be ſhortly 
made between the mourning coach and 
fix of a merchant's widow, with a great 
jointure, and an hunter, in fine order, 
belonging to a younger brother of a no- 
ble family. of 

A running horſe, highly valued for 
his blood, is expected to ftart ſoon with 
a young filly from Yorkſhire. Many 
thouſand pounds are depending on this 
mmck. * | 

A few days ago a young fellow from 
Ireland, mounted on a fingle horſe, at- 
tacked an heireſs in her coach and fix. 
The lady made little or no reſiſtance, 
and ſuffered herſelf to be taken out of 
the coach, and carried off behind him. 

A gay coach and fix, belonging to a 

oung heir juſt of ages came to town 
laſt week 1n great ſplendour, and was 
intended to be matched with an equi- 
page of the ſame kind: but having un- 
ortunately run againſt Arthur's Cho- 
colate-houſe, it broke down, and the 
owner was very much hurt. ; 

We hear from Bath that the poſt- 
chaiſe of a young lady of great beauty 
lately made it's appearance in the long 
room, and foon after went off with the 
landau of a neighbouring country ſquire. 

We are alſo informed from the ſame 
place, than an old-faſhioned two-wheel 


chaiſe with a fingle horſe, contrived to 


ho!d only one perſon, had driven about 
the walks for ſome time; but having 
joſtled againſt the Sulky of an old bat- 
chelor, in his grand climacteric, it was 
judged expedient to join them together; 
vrhen they formed a moſt agreeable vi- 
a-vis for the mutual accommodation 
of both partics. 


Ns 
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o SANCTAS GER TES, QUIBUS HEC NASCUNTUR IN KoR TIS 


NU MINA 


Jvv. 


o HALLOW'D GROUND! A GROVE HERE REV REND NODS, 
HERE THICK PLANTATIONS RISE OF ALL THE GODS. 


in which the appearance of literary 
knowledge is affected in the preſent age; 
and our perſons of rank acquire juſt 
enough ſcholarſhip to qualify themſelves 
for Connoiſſeurs. This ſort of ſtudents 
become ſufficiently acquainted with the 
cuſtoms of the ancients, to learn the leſs 
intereſting particulars concerning them. 
'T ney can diftinguith a Tiberius from a 
Trajan, know the Pantheon from the 
Amphitheatre, and can expiain the dif- 
ference between the prætexta and the 
tunica: which (only tuppoling the pre- 
ſent times to haveelapſed fome hundred 
years) is juſt as deep know:edge, as if 
ſome future antiquarian ſhould diſcover 
the difference between a Carolus and an 


Anna, or St. Paul's church and Drury 


Lane playhouſe, or a full-trunmed ſuit 
and a French trock. 

But the full diſplay of modern polite 
learning is exhibited in the decoration of 
parks, gardens, &c. and centered in that 
important monoſyllable, Taſte. Tatte 
comprehends the whole circle of the 
polite arts, and ſheds it's influence on 
every lawn, avenue, graſs plat, and par- 
terre. Taſte has peopled the walks and 
gardens of the great with more nume- 
rous inhabitants than the ancient Satyrs, 
Fauns, and Dryads. While infidelity 
has expunged the Chriſtian Theology 
from our creed, Taſte has introduced 
me Heathen Mythology into our gar- 
dens. If a pond is dug, Neptune, at 
ne command of Taſte, emerges from 
ne baſon, and prefides in the middle; 
or if a viſta is cut through a grove, it 
nutt be terminated by a Flora or an 
Apollo. As the ancients held that every 
pot of ground had it's guardian Ge- 
nius, and that woodland deities were 
pegged in the knotty entrails of 

tree, ſo in the gardens laid out by mo- 
d-ra Taſte, every walk is peopled with 
gods and goddefles, and every corner of 
n has it's tutelar deĩty. Temples are 
trect ed to all the train of deities men- 
tioned in Homer or Ovid, which edi- 


IRT U is almoſt the only inſtance 


cos, as well as their ſeveral ſtatues, are 
adorned with Latin or Greek inſerip- 
tions; while the learned owner wonders 
at his own ſurpriſing ſtock of literature, 
which he ſees drawn out at large before 
him, like the whole knowledge of an 
apothecary inſcribed upon his gallipots. 
Theſe perſons of Tafte may be con- 
ſidered as a ſort of learned 1dolaters, 
ſince they may be almoſt ſaid to adore 
theſe graven images, and are quite en- 
thuſiaſtic in their veneration of them. 
The following letter may poſſibly give 
them ſome offence; but as I have my- 
ſelf no extravagant fondn :ſs for a Jupi- 
ter Tonans, or a Belyidzre Apollo, 1 
heartily wiſh the ſcheme propoled by my 
correſpondent may take place, though it 
ſhould reduce the price of heathen god- 
heals. : 


TO MR. TOWN. 

T a time when all wiſe heads are 
conſidering the ways and means to 
raiſe taxes, that may ꝓrove the leaſt op- 
— to indigence, and moſt effectual- 
y reſtrictive of luxury, permit me to 
propoſe (as a ſupplement to the thoughts 
of one of your correſpondents on this 

ſubjeR) a national tax upon Gods. 

It is a range, but an undeniable 
truth, Mr. Town, that if you and 1 
were to travel through England, and to 
viſit the citizen in his country box, the 
nobleman at his ſeat, the eſquire at the 
hall-houſe, and even the divine at his 
parſonage, we ſhould find the gardens, 
avenues, and groves, belonging to each 
manſon, ftu and ornamented with 
Heathen Gods. | 

In the preſent declining ſtate of our 
eſtabliſhed religion, I almoſt tremble to 
conſider what may be the conſequences 
of theſe ready-made deities. Far be it 
from me to — that the great 
the rich will worſhip any God whatſo- 
ever: but ſtill I am induced to fear, that 
the poor and the vulgar, when they find 
all other worſhip ridiculed and laid aſide, 
— 
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may fooliſhly take to theſe molten 


. 
und adore every leaden godhead they 


can find. If a tax on wheels has put 
down _ hundreds of coaches, by a 
ity of reaſon, a tax upon Gods ma 
Bull down an „ if not 2 4 
number of ftatues. I would alfo offer 
another propoſal, which is this: That 
an oak be immediately planted wherever 
a ſtatue has been taken away; by which 
means thoſe vaſt woods, which of late 
years have been cut down in En 
za ſupply the immediate neceſſities of 
the illuſtrious Arthurites in St. James's 
Street, may be in ſome meaſure ſupplied 
to future generations. _ 
our preſent taxes, fome 
them — branches of ſplendor not 
totally luxurious. Wheel-carriages ma 
dee neceſſary; want of health or 
of limbs may require them: but what 
neceſiities can we pretend for ſtatues in 
eur gardens, Penates in our libraries, 
and Lares on every chimney- piece? I 
have remarked many wild whims of this 
Eind, that have appeared ſubmiſſions, if 
not attachments, to idolatry. A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance has deſtroy- 
ed his chapel, merely becauſe he could 
not put up ſtatues in itz and has filled 
his garden with every god that can be 
fouud in Spence's Polymetis. Another 
of my friends, after having placed a 
Beividere Apollo very conſpicuouſly and 
naked upon the top of 2 mount, has 
ereted an Obeliſt to the Sun: and this 
expence he has not put himſelf to for 
the beauty of the Obeliſk, for it is not 
beautiful, nor again for the ſplendour 
of the planet, which is of pewter double 
gilt. but only becauſe, being in poſſeſ- 
ion of copies or originals of every deity 
that Greece or Italy could boaſt, he was 
veſolved to have the God of Perſia, to 
complete his collection. A poll tax 
therefore upon gods and goddeſſes, be 
their repreſentation what it will, Suns, 


Dogs, Moons, or Monkies, is abſolute- 


ly neceſſary, and would infallibly bring 


nin a large revenue to the ſtate. 


Happening to be the other duy at 
Slaught-r's -houſe in St. Martin's 
Lane, I ſaw two very fine ſtatues of Fame 


and Fortune, brought out of Mr. Rou- 


billiac's gate, and expoſed to view, before 


they were 9 The 


boy of the houſe us they were to be 


| placed upon the top of Sir Thamas 


s chapel in Hampſhire. Is it 
© for ſuch as theſe, obſerved a ſneering 
iſt, who Rood near me, that cruci- 
12 have been removed, and that 
* reverend ſaints and martyrs have been 
© deſtroyed, and into duſt? Is 
© it for theſe that St. Peter has been 
© broken to pieces, and St. Paul melted 
© down into water-pipes? Muſt Our 
© Lady make roem for Proſerpi ne? and 
© the holy giant St. Chriſtepher fall a 
victim to the Farneſian Hercules? 
< Will not agree with me, Sir, con- 
tinued he, © that as men are induced, 
© and almoſt conftrajned, to judge of 
© others by their own manners and in- 
© clinations, we, who are ſuppoſed to 
© worſhip the images of Chriſtians, muſt 
© naturally conclude, that the Proteſtants 
6 whandegy —1 —„—ͤ 
images of Heathens?* I confeſs I was 
at a loſs how to anſwer the acuteneſs of 
his 7 9 — I can- 
not help thinking St. Anthony preachin 
to the fiſhes, — Dunſtan taking the 
Devil by the noſe, as proper ornaments 
fo a chapel as any Pagan Deities what- 
ever. | 
Hitherto I have kept 
rr 
but were we to enter the ſeveral man- 


ſions whoſe avenues and demeſnes are 


adorned in the manner I deſcribe, we 
ſhould find every chamber a pagod, fill - 
ed with all the montirqus images that 
the idolatry of India can produce. I 
will not preſume to infer that the ladies 
addreſs Kitoos {prayers which the Ja- 

make uſe of in time of public 
diſtreſs) to their Ingens, but I am apt 
to ſurmiſe, that in mes of danger and 
invahon, fome of yeur fair readers 
would be more alarmed at the approach 
of the French to their china than to thei 


ue ck;m- 
mt w:th 


digeſted my thoughts, in what man- 
— the fir ſex ought to be taxed. Tt 
is a tender point, and requires conſidiera- 
tion. At preſent, I am of opinion, they 


ought to be „ and the whole bur- 
then entirely laid upon thoſe Bramins 
— — whole idolatrous 1 lie 
publicly open to our ſtreets. I am, Su, 
your moſt humble ſervant, 

 Moszss Oxrzopox. 


No 
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VESANUM TETIGISSE TIMENT, FUGIUNTQUE POZTAM. 

| Hon. 
rl nzrGunouURrs, FLY! uur RAVES; HIS VERSES SHOW ITS 
rl on You'nz CAUGAT, YOU'RE BIT BY A MAD POET. 


life, no better than any other common 
man. | 
Nor is it lefs curious to conſider the 
different ideas they conceive of the man- 
ner in which the bulmeſs of writing is 
executed. The novice in literature. ſmct 
3 _— —_— but net 
3 yetdipt mink, ſuppoſes it all rapture and 
—— and in imagination ſees the 
Author running wildly about his room. 
talking poetry to the chairs and tables: 
while the mechanic conſiders him as 
working at his trade, and thinks he can 
fit down to write whenever he pleaſes, 


hurft is celebrated for being the beit 
< good man with the worſ-nature@ 
< muſe;* and Addiſon was 
ſhy and reſerved in converſation. I re- 
e 
inter, a a divine, and a phyſi- 
— II 
wit and humour, than dah, 
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lence in their ſeveral profeſſions. After 
ſome minutes of general converſation, 
the phyſician and the poet fell into a 
diſpute concerning predeſtination; the 
divine ſmoked his pipe quietly, without 
putting in a word; while the painter and 
ayſelf formed a privy council for the 
good of the nation. Thus, were. it pol- 
tible to conjure up the ſpirits of the moſt 
eminent wits in former ages, and 

them together, they would perhaps ap- 
pear to be very dull company. Virgil 
and Addiſon would probably fit ſtaring 
at each other without ing their 
:n2uths; Horace and Steele would per- 
laps join in the commendation of the 
hquor; and Swift would in all likeli- 
haod divert himſelf with ſucking his 
cheeks, drawing figures in the wine 
ſpilt upon the table, or twirling the 
cork-ſcrew round his finger. | 

The ſtrange prejudices which ſome 
perſons conceive againſt Authors, deter 
many a youth from drawing his pen in 
the ſervice of literature; or, if he ven- 
tures to commit a favourite work to the 
preſs, he ſteals to the printer's with as 
much caution and privacy, as he would 
perhaps, on another occaſion, to a ſur- 

can. He is afraid that he ſhall injure 
his character by being known to have 
written any thing, and that the genteel 
part of his acquagatance will deſpiſe him 
as a low wretchJ”as ſoon as they diſco- 
ver him to be an Author: 2 
the appearing in print was 2 diſgrace to 
A — — 1 imprimatur to his 
works was no more than a ſtamp of 
ſhame and ignominy. Theſe are the 
terrors which at firſt diſturb the peace of 
almoſt every Author, and have often put 
me in mind of the exclamation of that 
writer, who cried out, O that mine 
© enemy had written a book!” 

Theſe fearful a are per- 
haps no unlucky drawback on the va- 
nity natural to -" — _ un- 
doubtedly they often conceal or ſuppreſs 
RE to the world: but, if 
this falſe modeſty is too much cherithed, 
it muſt of courſe damp all genius, and 
diſcourage every literary undertaking. 
Why ſhould it be diſgraceful to exert 
the nobleſt faculties given us by naturc? 
man bluſh at ac- 
in a work, which 
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thing more diſhoneſt, ſcandalous, of 
mean in it, than an officer in the army 
(the politett of all profeſſions). living on 
his commiſſion. Senſe and genius are 
as proper commodities to traffic in as 
courage; and an Author is n6 more to 
to be condemned as an hackney ſcrib- 
bler, though he writes at the rate of ſo 
much per theet, than a Colonel ſhould 
be deſpiſed as a mercenary and a bravo, 
for expoling himſelf to be flaſhed, ſtuck, 
and ſhot at tor ſo much per day. The 
truth 4s, that Authors themſelves often 
create the evils they complain of, and 
bring a diſgrace on the ſervice of litera- 
ture, by being aſhamed to wear the 
badge of it. Voltaire, in his Letters on 
the Engliſh, relates a remarkable in- 
Rance of this kind of falſe pride in our 
own Congreve. Voltaire, when he was, 
in England, waited on Congreve, and 
told him, that he was glad of an oppor- 


tunity of paying his reſpects to a writer 


ſo much celebrated for his wit and hu- 
mour. Congreve received him politely 
enough, but replied, that he ſhould be 
glad to ſee him as a common gentleman, 
but would not be conſidered or converſed 
with as an Author. The French writer 
was a good deal ſurpriſed at ſuch a ridi- 
culous piece of delicacy, and could not 
help 2 ham, that, if he had heen 
no more than a common gentleman, he 
ſhould never have had any deſire of ſee - 
ing him. . . 
I have often pleaſed myſelf with re - 
flecting on the different opinions which 
a muſt have formed of me, 
| y firſt as an Author. 
As is one of the general charac- 
teritics of our brotherhood, thoſe, who 
indulge themſclves in a contempt of 
writers, have, I doubt not, often paint- 
ed me to their imagination in a very 
roteſque taſte. Their ideal caricatures 
e 1 often ted me lodg - 
ed at leaſt three ſtories from the ground, 
g difſertations on the modern 
taſte in architecture; at another time I 
may have been delineated fitting in a 
tattered night- and the of 
oſopher, writing ſatires 
preſent modes of dreſs: and ſome 
times perhaps they have figured me half - 
ftarved for want of an hearty meal, th yew 
ning invectives againſt luxury de- 
bauchery. | | 
But while theſe have reduced me to 
this low condition, aud me in 
amy- 
2 


poverty to the very lips,” I 


* | 
derftanding. | 
ſons againſt the vices and luxury of the 


ſhould 


many compliments 
I have had from ſeveral unknown corre- 
ſpondents on that head : and I once re- 


As to my wit and humour, 
bluſh to ſet down the 
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with me, promiſing himſelf great diver- 
fon in 1 A with the face - 
tious Mr. Town. 
Theſe various opinions of me as an 
Author I ſhall never labour to recor- 
cile: but ſhall be equally contented with 


inſtructing and amuſing the gentle read- 


er, whether he confiders my as 
favours ſhowered down upon him from 
a book ſeller's garret, or iſſuing from my 
own apartment, However this may br, 
I ſhall never think it a di 

written, or be aſhamed to be conſidered 
as an Author; and if ever Mr. Voltaire 


ſhould think proper to viſit 
in, I ſhall be very glad of a li 
chat with him, and will give him a - 


of . 
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Hor. i 


WIT AN OLD BACHELOR HOW THINGS MISCARRY ! 
WHAT SHALL IT of GO HANG MYSELF? on MARRY? 


TO MR. TOWN. 


Syn 
1 


74 


odd opinion, that « Bache- 
in fact a rational creature; at 
has not the ſenſe of feeling 


| his legs, and wring him by the noſe; 


in ſhort, that you cannot take too many 
liberties with a Bachelor. I am at a 
laſs to conceive on what foundation 


theſe romping phi have ground- 
ed their — oak at the ſame 
time I am a melancholy proof of it's 
exiftence, as well as of it's abſurdity. 

A fiiend of mine, whom I frequently 
vilit, has a wife and three daughters, 
22 of which has perſecuted me 
heſe ten ingenious you 
aa ſole end 
and pu my being themſelves, 
but — — — Pre their 
diſcovery to all the girls in the neigh- 
bourhood; ſo that, if they happen at 
any time to be app 
{which I take all poſſible care to pre- 
vent) they immediately diſpatch halt a 
dozen cards to their faithful allies, to 
beg the favour of their company to 
drink coffce, and help teame Mr. Iron- 
fide. Upon theſe occahons, my entry 
into the room is ſometimes 
by a cord, faſtened acroſs the bottom of 
the door · caſe; which, as I am a lintle 
near · ſighted, I ſeldom diſcover, till it 
has bror me 


1 my broken ſhi y wig i 
chafing my my _ GS 


to have 


of my coming, 


4. 2 qd⁊lJ¶ .e·mn oo woe, ewe —ñ es > — — 


* , j 
4 — 0 = Ru ® 
jm 4 y of 
3 þ 
- — a 1 


1 22 


—— 


not, that I ſhall 


ſaddenly conveyed away, and either 
— nr the looking-glaſs, or toſſed 
from one to the other ſo dextrouſly and 
with ſuch velocity, that, after many a 
truitleſs to recover it, I am ob- 


erl. The 
time I found in theſe diſtreſs- 
— — * — 3 
ſprightly miſchievous jade, 
ly up to me, and iſed to reſtore 
my wig, if 1 play her a tune on 
a ſmall flute the held in her hand. I 
inltanily applied it tomy lips, and blow- 
ing luſtily into it, to — inconceivable 
ſurpriſe, was immediately choaked and 
blinded with a cloud of that iſſued 
from every hole in the inſtrument. The 
ger part of the company declared I 
had not executed the conditions, and re- 
fuſed to ſurrender my wig ; but the fa- 
ther, who has a rough kin of facutivuſ- 
neſs about him, inſiſted on it's being de- 
livered up; and proteſted that he never 


knew the Black Joke better performed in 
his life. 


I am 22 inoffenſive anĩ- 
mal, and not eaſily ruffled; yet I ſhall 
never ſubmit to  indignities with 


patience, till I am ſatisfied 1 _—_ 
them. Even the old maids of 
quaintance, who, one would 
might have a fellow-feeling for a No a 
in diſtreſs, eon{pire with their nieces to 
harraſs and torment me: and it is not 
many nights fince Miſs Diana Grizzle 
{poiled the only ſuperſine ſuit 1 
of ud. — defies — ee. I 
" a 
own, my reſentment of this injury was 
fo ſtrong, that I determined to puniſh it 
billing the offender, which in cool 
b 1 Fond never have 
The np however, which I ob- 
taine this 1 revenge, was 
much 2 what a man of honour feels 
on finding himſelf run the body 
by the — who had him. 
My upper lip was trans fixed with a 
curł in pin which in the ſcuffle ſhe had 
conveyed into her mouth; and I douht 
carry the memorem la- 
bris nan (the mark of this Judas- 
kits) from an old maid to the grave with 
me. 

Theſe misfortunes, or others of the 
ſame kind, I encounter daily; but at 
theſe ſeaſuns of the year, which give a 
fanctꝛon to this of practical wit, 
and when every man thinks he has a 


liged to fit down bare-headed, to the 
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right to entertain himſelf at his friend's 
expence, I live in hourly apprehenſions 
of more ing adventures. No 
miſerable dunghill cock, devoted a vic- 
tim to the wanton cruelty of the moh, 
would be more terrified at the approach 
of a Shrove Tueſday, were he endued 
with human reafon and forecaſt, than I 
am at the of a merry Chriſt- 
mas or the Firſt of April. No longer 
ago than laſt Thurſday, which was the 
latter of theſe feftivals, I was 

with mortifying preſents from the la- 
dies; obliged to pay the carriage of half 
a dozen oyſter barrels ſtuffed with brick 
bats, and ten 22. 
taining noth! news-Papers. 
But — me the moſt, was the 
being ſent fifty miles out of town on 
that day, by a counterfeit expreſs from 

a dying relation. 

I could not help reflecting, with a 
ſigh, on the reſemblance between the 
— * poor Tom in the 

tragedy and thoſe which I 

really Seb T, like him, was 
led threugh ford and whirlpool, over 
bog and quagmire; and though knives 
were not laid under ory pillow, minced 
horſe-hair was ſtrewed upon my theets : 
like him, I was made to ride on an 


Ip thinking, that the virginity of theſe 
—— — 12 


my own celibacy. If I am to be con- 
demned for having never made an offer, 
en Apis oe yoodkeg blame for having 

accepted one: if I am to be de- 
vided for having never married, who 
never attempted to make a conqueſt; 


arge they are more properly the objects of de- 


riſion who are ſtil unmarried, after 
having made ſo many. Numberleſs are 
the propoſals they have rejected, accord- 
ing to their own account: and they are 
eternally boaſting of the havock they 
have formerly made among the * 
baronets, and . at Bath, Tun- 
bridge, and E 


* a tattered 
madrigal aps, a ſnip hair, or the 
portrait of a cherry-checked gentleman 
ina milk. — periwig, are the only re- 
maning 


— — — —————— — 
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ſerved, 
pity and compaſſion in their ſhe boxes my ears, ſpits in my face, 
One expedient, however, is left me, or treads upon my corns: that if I ap- 
which, if put in execution, will effec- her lips, when the is not in a 
tually ſcreen me from their reſentment. humour, I ſhall expect ſhe will 
I ſhall be happy, therefore, if by bite me by the noſe; or, if I take her 
D by the hand in an improper ſeaſon, that 
as they thi 
by a little 


uneaſy circumſtances, you 
that I am rendered 


„ can tie on my 
hoie 


and conſequently, that by marrying me, CauRISTOPHER IRONSIDE, 
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DESPICERE VNDE QUEAS ALIOS, PASSIMQUE VIDERE 
ERRARE, ATQUE VIAM PALANTES QUERERE vir. 
LtUcCAarT. 


KERE Ac PROFESSION, AXD IT'S TRIBE WE VIEW, 
SOME TOILING IN THE OLD, AND SOME INVENTING NEW. 


ments; yet there is not in all the king- 
dom ſufficient matter for legal conten- 
tion, to employ a tenth part of thoſe 
who have been trained to engroſs deeds 
in their chambers, or to harangue at the 
bar: the number of patients bears no 
twenty proportion to the ſwarms of the Facul - 
with a view ty ; nor would it, a conſultation 

i were to {it on every man, like car- 
rion-flies upon a carcaſe : and the pro- 
digious number of Reverend Divines in- 
finitely exceeds that of thoſe biſhoprick s, 
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of the — ah pn —_ 
utter 1 bility pporting them - 
ſelves 3» the uſual baba. pps} 


Law, 


PFhyſie, or Divinity, without cli- 
I pariſhioners, has in- 


vocations to ſeek out new veins and 
branches. The young Solicitor, who 
finds he has nothing to do, now he is 
out of his clerkſhip, offers his aſſiſtance, 
in the tranſaction of all law affairs, by 
the public papers; and, like the adver- 
tifing tailors, promiſes to work 

than any of his brethren; while the 


his tye-wig in Weſtminſter Hall, dur- 
ing ſeveral terms, to no purpoſe, is ob- 
heed to forego the hope of rivallmg 
Murray and Coke, and content himſelf 
with being the oracle of the courts of 
Carolina or Jamaica. The Graduate in 
Medicine, finding himſelf unſolicited 
for preicription or advice, and likely to 
ſtarve praftifing phyſic ſecundum 
artem, flies in the face of the College, 
and profeſfes to cure all diſeaſes by zof- 
trum unmentioned in the diſpenſatory. 
He commences a thriving quack, and 
ſoon makes his way through the im- 
* medical degrees of walking on 
„ riding on horſchack, diſpenſing 
His d from an one - horſe chaiſe, and 
y lolling in a chariot. The Divine, 


Iattl 
without living, cure, 


oe Eos 


may per incur 
legal marriages, ſet up a theatrical-ora- 
torical-Billin 
ſnelter of the roleration-at and the 
butchers of Clare Market, or kindle the 
iwzvard ligbt in the boſoms of the Saints 
of ds, and the Magdalens of 


ed, as it were, into the main hody of 


* 


nd Phyſicians, to maintain themſelves, 


young Barriſter, after having exhibited « 


Profeſſions, it is fill impoſſible for 
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at any rate, within the pale of their re- 
— — 


ey have often 
„ at leaft, to call in ad- 


pations, they might not rather be re- 


garded as following a trade than a p 


1 


Tbe 
ide of 
death might have ma, have yet 
condeſcended to deal counterfeit ſlaugh- 


ters from cheir :hwidk, and a 


oe 


* m — 
the 
«\ — * —.— 
unerpected » become theatrical vo- 
lumtders. In regard to the Law, m 


1 
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who were origi deſigned to manifeſt 
fter Hall, have diſplayed in Drury 
Lane and it may be added, on thea- 
rrical authority, 


Not een Attorneys have this rage with- 


11 
T 


1 
11 


; 
| 


But the more danger the more ho- 
nour: and therefore no Profeſſion is more 


p 


it 
je ah 


merous : which is, indeed, no wonder, 
when we refle&t on the numbers it ſup- 
ports in caſe and afflacnce, at no greater 
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Aae NAUD DIFFICILE £8T PERITURAM ARCESSERE SUMMAN 
TANCIBUS OF POSITIS, VEL MATAIS IMAGINE FRACTA. Jor. 
' UTKT Do TAK SPENDIALIFT KEADY CASH IS LENT, 

on PLATE, Or tust, OR WATCHES, CENT. PER CENT. 

ATR, FROM IT'S FRAME TH' ENAMELL'D PORTRAIT DRAWN, 
TRE CIKCLING BRILLIANTS ARE REQELIY'D IN PAWN. 


ES Rn no 
to caſt mto mes : | 
2 to work, in have Gene herds to Arthur's, and — 
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pin-money by pilfering and lar- 
""\Gae of the firſt and chief refarrces of 
in high and low life, 


bog 4 wed rob 


deliver up their ſwords. Others of the 
company marched up, heavy laden with 
pictures, houſhold goods, and domeſtic 
utenſils : one carried a ſpit; 


| brandiſhed a gridiron; a third flouriſhed 
n 
and luxurious among the great: if, 
In imitation of the ancients, 12 
the le of Honour behind the Tem- 


ple of Virtue, iety ſhould” be at- 


8 


him to inform me what place it was, 
and what buſineſs was tranſacted there. 
He very courteouſly took me by the 
hand, and leading me through a dark 


” * 
- 
. 


2. 


5 
75 


f 


1 
| 
E 


" 


A. 
FE 


8 


4 * 
town who ith all kinds of 
oe with the ws in Man- 
9 wa ex} prog 
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Theſe matters were ſcarce adjuſted, 
before an unexpected incident filled the 
whole Temple with confuſion and diſ- 
turbance. A rude tribe of officers broke 


in upon us, put a to the rites, and 
fined the cif prick im 


BEL 
HE 


jt 
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KAECSTULTITIA PARIT CIVITATES, HAC CONSTANT IMPARTA, MAGISTRATUS, 

un 11010, CONSILIA, JUDICIAL NEC ALIUD OMNING EST VITA HUMANA, QUAN 
Tut Tir LUSUS QUIDAM. as 1 

KONLENSE O'ER EMPIRES, AND on $TATEL PRECIDEL, 

OVR JUDGMENT, COUNSELY, LAWS, KELTGION, GUIDES; 

ALL ARTS AND SCIENCES DESPOTEIC RULES; | 

AND LIFE ITSELF'S A DRAMA, PLAY D BY FOOLS. 


hiſtory of the world, moral and politi- 
cal, is but a Cyclopzdia of Nenſenſe. 
For which reaſon, ——— = 

nity and importance of the family 

the infinite ſervice it has hipa of Ho © 


grew up, the inherited all the qua- 
lities of her parents: ſhe diſcovered too It is my chief intent at t to re- 
warm a genius to require being ſent to cord the great exploits of that branch of 
ſchool ; but while other dull brats were the family, who have made — 
0 remar 
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remarkable in 
began to nel very early, 


and are ftill very flouriſhing in moſt 
of the world. Many of them 

were Egyptian by ＋ four 1 
years and told people that it 
was 2 worſhip dogs, monkeys, 
and green leeks: and their deſcendants 
tied on the Greeks and Romans 

to build temples in honour of ſupp 


though they courtly audience, by telling them that 


matrimony was become a er of mo- 
ney, with many other right — 
jeſts recorded in Joe Miller. 
brothers of this family were — 
bred to che har, and very gravely ha- 
rangued againſt old women ſucked by 
devils im the ſhape of ram - cats, &c. As 
an inſtance of the profound wiſdom and 


oſed fagacity of the jegiſlature in thoſe days, 


deities, who were, in their own eſtimi-+ I need only mention that juſt and truly 


tion of them, whores and whore-mongers, 
pick-pocketsanddrunkards. Others roſe 
up ſome ages after in Turkey, and per 
ſuaded the to embrace the — 
trine of blood ſhed and of the ſword, in 
the name of the"moſi mereiful God: and 
others have manifeſted their lineal de 
ſcent from Nonſenie and Impudence, 
by affirming that there is no God at all. 


pious a& of parliament made againſt 
g fin of witchcraft. 1 Fac. I. 

chap. — Such as ſhall uſe invoca- 
© tion or conjuration of any evil ſpirit, 
© or ſhall conſult, covenant with, enter- 
© * ain, employ, fee or reward any evil 
pirit to. any intent, or take up any 


perſon or part thereof, to be uſed 


in witchcraft, or have uied any of the 


were alſo among them many , © ſaid arts, whereby any perſon ſhall bo 
SE ER fome of whom, ©, killed, confumed, or lamed in his or 
were racked with a fit U © het body, they, together with their 
45 2 laid up with a gouty tes, acceſſories before the fact, ſhall ſuffer 
declared that they felt not the leaſt de- as felons, without benefit of clergy.” 
gree of painz and others would not truſt In the tronbleſome times of King 
their own eyes, but hen they, ſaw an Charles the Firſt, Nonſenie and her fa- 
horſe or a dog, could aj tell 3 it. + iy ſided with the Parliament. Theſe 
was not a, chair or a table, and even up new ſeQs-in religion: ſome of 
made a doubt of their ow\exifihee. *. their hair ort, and called 
We 288 certaim account of the themſelves the Enlightened; ſome fell 


ried of 1 


he 1 
vents, dreaming youer ay; ends ©. 


3 


8 — 


af her pjogeny — 
order, and ger thembin +." throw . her family o make thenſelves 


. en 


Nonſenſe Ge. in England, into trances, and pretended to ſee holy 
8 4 — e Reforma — viſions; while' others got into tubs, and 
of her — ax 42 held forth with 41 whinings, and 


and 7 through the noſe. 
Ta then he merry days of King Charles the 
dgNonſenſe aſſumed a more gay 


ſaints, 4 — been Alberti ue air; and her y, from 
books, and, ties, became downr:  inbdels. 
verſes uh ene. I In the rw. pA courtiers of the aily wrote 


ys, as well as luſcious love- 
as — 1.9 verſes, which were 

| together, and greedily bought 
milceliagies. In the ſuccreding 


up 
25 ſome of the kindred, who had re- 


ed their education at St. Omer's, 
r on the point of eſta- 


E * in me and ad were to make bonfii 
FR — in y09 on thie-dccafion in Smithfielu, $9 they 
to; 4ake a move. _. 1 kingdom. 
«20 hee con uyuon, the field of Po- 


has afforded large ſcope for Non- 


che bet livings, by, ming the Euan- harkable, Hence aroſe che various 
2 into punſtera, and making St. in party, diſtinguiſhed by the names 
ul quibble ſpom the pulpit. Amgng of Whig and Tory, Miniſterial and Ja- 

* 2 was a. biſhop, * favourite cobite, 12 ans, Oxfordians, 


n 


whom. it is particu- 4 Bolingbrokians, Wol- 
ticEle hie palians, 


* Ec. names 


w 


Nonfeaſe in church and fate, 
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which have kindled 2s hot a war in 
1d eee in Jay or the Bg ad 

— Gibilines in Italy, or the 

little Endians in the kingdom 


liput. 
e A 
ſhort abridgement i 

ſenſe ; though a very fall pare of the 


exploits of the family can be included 
in fo — Some 
of them were ſcholars, and 
filled the P: ofeffors Chairs at the Uni- 


covered, by dint of ſyllogiſm, white 
1s not black. Their . Na- 
tural were no leſs extraor- 


Non- 


N cb. THURSD + AY 6, *. 
19 
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** * -r SECS 


PE "eo math, of a: 
dencetakenmore ky 

than the * him og 

nor any which U& is. fo 
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firelocks, which are no 
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pal in — — Hall, at Aſſizes 

and Quarter-Seſſions, at Clare Mar 
and the Robin Hood. In Philoſophy 
what marvellous things have not been 
oved by Nonſenſe? The ſometime 
flor "of Aſt at Greſham 
lege ſhewed Sir Iſaac Newton to be 
a mere aſs, and wire-drawed . tbe book 
of Moſes into a 1 * of Na- 


of 13 
ſoretold akes; and others have 
—— curious Eſſays on Air-quakes, 

Vater and Comets. in Poli- 
have the ſons of 


tics, how ſucceſsfully 


"4 
— 


BEETLE ps my agen 
de if Ene, Mat the children of Non- 


= 
Th 


faſhion; are us often ſeen at 
houſe as at Church: and it is ſomething 
ſtranges hat the family of Nonſenſe is 
no divided — 3 in high 
* . "Þ 2 1 3 : | * 
AC 


*. 


3 GT _ 52 


were, b y contatt, 
— matter becaks forth 


from every lin in the tain, almoſt at 
ie. Thus che Whole Ex- 


the 


woman 
friend, and their Haſs — the. ka molt of Batavia, thre 


7 
. 
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at preſent it is known to no creature 
living but her gallant and her waiting- 
mad. , 

As the talent of Secreſy is of ſo 


importance to ſociety, and the — 


commerce between individuals 


be ſecurely carried on without it, that 


this deplorable weakneſs ſhould be ſo 


1 
ye ata 
as 

vit: 
| — 


could aged — 
be fe 19 
lined for e 


mised for rh 


| T 
news; the par 


of the pretty wgue's upderſtanding, and of 
Nr fuch uncommon ingedviry with {fliabley he we 


a kiſs or a ſugar · plumb. 

Nar does an — to 
meet with leſs en at ſch 
The governantes at the boarding-ſch 


teach miſs to be a girl, and 
them every thing 122 thus, 1 
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nt wo. bs th _—_— diſco- 
' cating a green in 2 corner, 
if the is heard to — naughty 
word, or i picking the letters out 
of another miſs's ſampler, away runs 
the chit, who is ſo happy as to get the 


7123 71 


EN 


1 not 10 be relied on, 
| | not t be truſted; but 


I | 
ta little at the breach 


% he hd 
never to utter a 


If be 


| pu 
s promile ; then he has the knack 
of inſinuating by a nod and a ſhrug 
well-timed, or a ſeaſonable leer, as much 


- 2s others can convey in expreſs terms. 


It is difficult, in ſhort, to determine 
whether he is more to be admired for 
2 L 2 ; his 


nctually performs 


—_— DC ——— _—___—__ 8 —̃ 


70 
his reſolution in not mentioning, or his 
ingenvity in diſcloſing a Secret. He is 
allo excellent at a * doubtful phraſe,” as 
Hamlet calls it, or an * ambiguous 
giving out;* and his converſation con- 
fiits chiefly of ſuch broken inuendoecs, 
AS— > 


Well, 1 know=—or, I could—an if I would — 
Or, if 1 liſt to ſpeak—or, there be, an if 
there might, c | 


Here he pany ſtops; and leaves it to 
his hearers to draw proper inferences 
from theſe piece meal premiſes, With 
duc encouragement, however, he may 
be prevailed on to flip the padlock from 
his lips, and immediately overwhelms 
on with a torrent of t hiſtory, 
which ruſhes forth with more violence 
fer having been ſa long confined. 
Poor Meanwell, though he never fails 
to tranſgrels, is rather to be pitigd than 


reſt, and to deprive him for a time of 


every earthly enjoyment. Like a man 


who travels with his whole fortune in 


7 


his pocket, he is terrified if ets 
u 


proach kim, and immediately 
that you come with à {glonipus intent to 
10b him of his, charge. If he ventures 
abroad, it is to walk in ſome unFequent- 
ed place, where he is leaſt in danger of 


an attack. At home, he ſhuts Jy 4 
up from his family, paces to ani fro in” 
his chamber, and has navelief but from dy 


muttcring over to himſelf what he lon 
to publiſh to the world; and would 


. damns his tay 


= 
Tz 


Secret, img 
liſh the geuedge 


many other qharact 
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cuſtody of the firſt friend he meets, and 
returns to his wife with a chearful 
aſpect, and wonderfully altered for the 
better. 


Careleſs is perhaps equally undeſign- 
ing, though not equally excuſable. En- 
truſt him with an affair of. the utmoſt 
importance, on the concealment of which 
your fortune and happineſs depend : he 
hears you with a kind of half - attention, 
whiſtles a favourite air, and accompanics 
it with — of his fingers u 
the table. As — as — 2 


is ended, or perhaps in the middle of it, 


he aſks your E of his ſword - k not, 

r for having dreſſed him 
in a ſnuff. coat, inſtead of a 
pompadgur, and leaves you in haſte to 
attend an auction; where, as if he meant 


to giſpoſe of his intelligence to the beſt 


bidder, he divulges it, with a voice as 


md _# - loud as the auQtioneer's: and when you 
condemned. To truſt him with a Se- tax him with havi 


cret, is to ſpoil his appetite, to break His he is heartily { 
Knew that it 
To theſe Lug add the character of 


ing = gou falſe, 
tor at, but never 
0 be a Secret. 


open and ung 


| | „ho thinks it 
a breach of fajendiſhip to conceal any 
thing from hi intimates; and the im- 
pre IP having by dint of ob- 
ſervation ma | yon — of 

he may ully pub- 
S rb 2 
aboug 0 obtain 5 | 1 
vilege n the reward due to his 
y. But I mall leave, theſe, with 
hi reader's 


ence m2yTugeeft to him, and 


gladly ſubmit to the ofce of town-crygr, conclude with preſSibi as a ſhort 
for the liberty of proclaiming itn che, rembdy is evil— Tb 


market- place. At length, however, 
weary of his burthen, 
bear it no longer, he 
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PT T3. | 

| | | neſe, build with Tafte 3 the pai 

idol of the polite world, Aad the © paint with Taſte; the poels write with 
world of letters; and, ind: ſeeing to Take; critics read with Tafte ; and, in 
be conlidered as the quinteſſence gf al- ſhork, fiddlers, players, ſingers, dancers, 
moſt all the arts and ſciences. The ine ad mechanics themielyes, are all the 
ladies and gentlemen dreſs with Taſte; fons and daughters of Tafte. Vet in 
the architects, whecher Gothic or CM. this amazing 4uperabundancy of Taſte, 


af « © #. as 
AS TE is at preſnt che da Aing 
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few can ſay what it really is, or what 
the word itſelf ſignifies. Should I at- 
tempt to define it in the ſtile of a Con- 
noifſeur, I muſt run ver the names of 
all the famous poets, painters, and 
ſculptors, ancient and modern; and after 
having pompouſly harangued on the 
exceliencies of Apelles, Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, Angelo, Rubens, Pouſſin, and 
Dominichino, with a _ 1 * 
all tafleful compoſitions, 1 as thoſe 
of _ Virgil, Taſſo, Dante, and 
Arioſto, I ſhould leave the reader, in 
wonder of my profound erudition, and 
as little informed as beſore. But as 
deep learning, though more flaming and 
pompous, is perhaps not always ſo uſeful 
as common ſenſe, I ſhall endeavour to 
get at the true meaning of the word 
Taſte, by conſidering what it uſually 
imports in familiar writings and ordi- 
nary converſation. _ W 

It is ſuppoſed by Locke, and other 


as ſigns of our ideas: but daily expe- 
rience will convince; us Fr words — 
often uſed to expreſs no ideas at all. 
Thus many E who talk perpe- 
tually of Taſte, throw it gut as 2 — 
expletive, without any mganing annexc 

to it. Bardolph, when demanded the 
meaning of the word accommodated, 


wiſely explains it by ſaying that © Ac- 


© commodated, Sir,is—2=—t— tC 


© modaved, Sir, is as if one thould ſay— 


© accommodated: and iſ, in like man- 


„Tate is Taste. 2 5 
conſidered us abſolute bla 
lation, ſince ins de 


+- 


* they 


perion the appoligg® bf 
Tatze, they would intimate 


ner, you alk ane of cheſe people, What is 
Take? they willtel] * * Take is 
a kindof a ſort of 22 in ſhort, 
s Muit be 


togeurn the 


om them, as 


v 


Po af term 
* 


a 


a turn for the polite arts, 24 wall as the 
leſſer elegunt ies of life; a | 
his natural bent to theſe ſtudies, and 


his acquired knowledge in then, he is 


capable of diſtingsiſhing what is good 
7 bad in any mn k that kind Tubmit- 
ted to his judgrMt., The meaning at 
other times implied by 
ie, that he is not only ſo far an adept in 


in conver- 
it will a 


at he has 


that from 


a Man of Taſte 
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thoſe matters, as to be able to judge of 


them accurately, but is alſo poſſeſſed of 
the faculty of executing tliem gracefully. 
Theſe two ſignifications will perhaps be 
more eaſily conceived, and clearly illuſ- 
trated, when applied to our Senſual 
Taſte. The Man of Taſte, according 
to the firſt, may be conſidered as a Ron 
Vivant, who is fond of the diſhes be- 
fore him, and diſtinguiſhes nicely what 
is ſavoury and delicious, or flat and in- 
pid, in the ingredients of each: ac- 
cording to the ſecond, he may be regard- 
ed as . Cook, who from knowing 


what things will mix well together, and 
diſtinguiſhing by a nice Taſte when he 


has arrived at that h mixture, is 

able to compoſe ſuch exquiſite diſhes. 
Both theſe fagnifications of the word 

will be found agreeable to the following 


definition of it, which I have ſomewhere = 
ſeen, and is the only juſt deſcription of 


the term that I ever remember to have 


| cloſe reaſoners, that words are intended met with: Taſte conſiſts in nice har- 


* mony between the Fancy and the 
Judgment. The moſt chaſtiſed Judg- 


ment, without Genius, can never 


tute a Man of Taſte; and the moſt luxu- 
riant Imagination, unregulated by Judg 


ment, will only carry us into wild and 
extravagant deviations from it. To 
mix oil, vinegar, butter, milk, eggs, 
&c. incoherently together, would make 
an Olio not to be reliſned hy any palate; 
and the man who has no gout for deli- 
cacies himſelf, will never compoſe a good 
diſh, though he ſhould ever ſo ſtrictly 


_ adhereto the rules of La Chapelle, Han- 


nah Glaſſe, and Martha Bradley. I 
confme myſelf at preſent chiefly to that 
5 — of the word, which implies 

e capacity of exerting our own facul- 
ties in the ſeveral! branches of Taſic, 
becauſe tbat always includes the other. 
Having thus ſettled what Take is, it 
may not be uncntertaining to examine 
| ra Taſte by theſe rules: and 
ppear that, on the one hand, it's 
moſt pleaſing flights and raviſhing — 
gancies are extravagant and abſurd; an 

t, on the other hand, thoſe who af- 
a corre Taſte in all their under- 
takings, proceed mechanically, without 


gemus. The firft ſpecies of Taſte, 


2 gives 3 to the imagination, 
inqulges itſelf in caprice, and is perpe- 
tuall bog new — is the chief 
regulator of the faſliion. In dreſs, it 
has put hunting-poles into the hands of 
our gentlemen, and eredted coaches and 

windmills 


22 en e 
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made our beaux look like Bacchus i 


level of common Theſe 
noo 252 the Critics, who, as com- 
ments upon authors, embarraſs us with 


repeated alluſions to the ſtudy of Yirts: 
and theſe too are the Connaiſſeurs in 
Architecture, who build ruins after Vi- 
truvius, and neceffaries according to 


Palladio. One of this caſt | ally dedicated ooch? Sun; but 
has built his villa upon a bleak. bil, — among the vu] by the 
with — porticoes, 8 9 
Ne CXXL. THURSDAY, MAY 2 20, OY 
— Os. - + 4 * "4 
FORMAS ATQUE 2 $UB 1% a2 3 
s vo MNITTERE CU * Fore ” 
orion COUPLERS = 24 ed 1. 1 
VaRTUE WITH VICT, BRISK YOU THYWIDE FA0EER AGE: 
BEHOLD THEN GROAN/BEXEATH asse vers, "4" 
ra Y PE: 
MAIL THE DEAR th HE" Jer Yaz FP). LE * 
HOUGH I ſhall notas wa petvogch- call 8 thb world, thiy were fo 
ſafe to let the reader ſo farinto m Fong Kocng ot for me, 
ſecrets, as to in form him whether I am that 1 en my part 
married or ſingle, it may not be amiſs but 2 (oP yn Ap 
to acquaint him, chat, luppoſing 1 ill lady they had piche@ upon: and could 
remain a bachelor, it has nut been the I havecompliederith th: ſeveral choices, 


fault of my friends or relations. On 
the coatrary, as ivon as I was what they 
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. area ſtands a 


each fide to court the four winds ; be- 
cauſe, in the ſaltry regions of Italy, „this 
model has been thought moſt conve- 
nient: and another has, in great mea- 
ſure, ſhut out the light from his apart- 
proſpeR from his 
an in High wall be- 
in Italy has been 


ments, and cut off all 


dee eg. 16 ſcreen them from 


rear ſeems indeed to be the 


main article in which the efforts of Taſte 


are now diſplayed. Among thoſe who 
are fond — their 1 — in ca- 
pricious — I might inſtance 
the many pretty whims, of which an 
infinite variety may be ſeen within ten 
miles of London. But as a proof of 
the noble and judicious Tafte among 
us, I ſhall beg — to deſcribe, in the 

of a Connoifieur, a moſt amazing 


aolity, erected in a very polite quarter 


@ 75 is town. 


the midſt of a noble and ſpacious 


Nene Obeliſk. The Baſe 
forms a — 


on each of it's ſeven planes or ſuperficies, 
which ſerve to terminate as many _ 


magnif cent and ftrj Vi 
ſuperb Column, no leſs remar gs, This 
Pillpr of Trajan, — 
other 


the famous Pil 
from the dern Gnomons and 
ſtuck about it) to have 


I ſhould have been married at the fame 
tune to a tall and a mort, a plump and 
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a flender, a young and an old woman; 
one with a great deal of money, and an- 
other with none at a!l: each of whom 
was ſeverally recommended by them as 
the propeicft perſon in the world for 
me. 

I know not how it h but ĩt is 
notorious that moſt people take a plea- 
ſure m making matches; either thinking 
matrimony a Rate of blils, into which 
they would charitably call all ther 
friends and acquaintancez or perhaps 
ſtruggling in the toils, they are defirous 
of drawing others into the net that en- 
ſnared them. Many matches have been 
brought about between two perſons, 
abſolute ſtrangers to each other, through 
this kind mediation of friends, who are 
always ready to take upon th m the 
office of an honourable go-hetween. 
Some have come together, merely from 
having been talked of by their acquaint- 
ance as likely to make a match: anc I 
have known a couple, who have met by 


gether at an aſſembly, that in leſs than 
a fortnight have been driven into ma- 
trimony in their own defence, by having 
been firſt paired in private converſations, 
and afterwards in the common news- 


papers. * ; 


friends, at the fame time that we help 


them to huſbands or es, one would 
imagine that few would care © run the 
hazard of beſtowing miſery, where 
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the accompliſhments that can make the 
marriage ſtate happy. Theſe traders 
diſpoſe of all forts of rich heirs and 
heirefles, baronets, lords, ladies of fa- 
ſhion, and daughters of country ſquires, 
with as much coolneſs as drovers ſell 
bullocks. They keep compleat regiſters 
of the condition and qualifications of 
all 2 perſons within the 
kingdom; and it is as common to apy 
to them for an huſband or wife, 2 2 
the regiſter offices for a man or maid 
ſervant. They may, indeed, be conſi- 
dered as fathers and guardians to the 
ä your youth of both ſexes, 

nce in marriage they may be moſt pro- 
perly faid to give them away. 

It is ſomething comical to conſider 
the various perſons to whom men of this 
profeſſion are uſcful. We may natu- 
rally fuppoſe that a young fellow, who 
has no eſtate but what, like Tinſel's in 
the Drummer, is merely perſoral, would 


be glad to come down hand ſomely after 
accident at an horſe race, or danced to- 


conſummation with a woman of for- 
tune ; and a {mart girl, who has more 
charms than wealth, would g ve round 
poundage on being taken for better for 
worſe by a rich heir. Many a tradeſ- 
man alſo wants a wife to manage his 


family, while he looks after the ſhop; 


and thinks it bette to recommend him- 
ſelf by this convenient triend, than by 
means of the D:ily Advertiſer. There 
are allo ſcveral young pec ple, who are 


they | indifferent as to any perſon in particu- 


meant a kindneſs. I know a good-" lar, and have no paſſion for the Rate 


natured lady who has oſiciouſly brought 
upon herſelf the iil- vill and the curies 
of many of her deareſt and moſt intimate 
friends on this very accounts, She has 
a ſiſter, for whom ſhe provided” a moſt 


excellent hufband, Who has thewn his 
Whole 


affe dion for her by ſpebdin 
fortune u his mi 
ſnapped up a rich vi 


after marriage: und it coſt her a whole 
twelve mont᷑h to brifiy two doatifig lovers 
of her acquaintante together, GO parted 
be:is before che hongy, moon was 
P 
But if our 2 
| ſrendto be Maich- makers from a ſpirit 
of benevolence, and for our own adian- 
tage only; there are others who have 
taken up the from leſs diſiny 
tereſted motives ; who bring beauty an 
fortune io market, and traffick in all 


D 
4 


, ridegroom 
was arretted for her debts within eK 


* 


friends will thus eonde- | cg North on purpoie to marru 8 
on, 


itlelf, yet want to be married, becauſe 
it will deliver them from the reſtraint 
of parents. But the molt unnaimn-!, 
very common, application". f 
this 1ort, are from the rich and the 
ble; who, having immenſe eſtates o 
beſtow on their children, will ma! - e 


of the meaneſt inſtruments tc cou ie 


fortune. | 

I have known many droll accidents 
happen from the miitakes of theſe in r- 
cenary Match-makers; and remen der 


one in particular, which 1 ſhall here et 


down ſor che entertainment of my rcad- 
ers. N careful old gentleman came ap 


and was recommended by o- 


FI 
* * 

pounder. He accordingly put 0 8 
1 

5 


thele Couplers to 2 twenty ti 


beſt wig, belt beaver, and gold h. 
coat, and went to pay his ret | 
the lady's mamma. He told hei, t 

| he 


„— oe 
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he had not the pleaſure of being known 
to her; but as his ſon's quiet depe dd 
on it, he had taken the libe:ty of veaitir 7 
on her: in ſhort, he immediately broke 
the matter to her, and informed her, 
that his boy had ſeen her davghter at 
church, and was violently in love with 
her; concluding, that he would do very 
handiomely for the lad, and would make 
it worth her while to have him. The 
old lady thanked him for the honour 
he intende1 her family; but ſhe ſuppoſed, 
to be ſure, as he appeared to be a pru- 
dent and ſenſihle gentleman, he would 
expect 1 fortune anſwerable. 8a 


n nothing of that, Ma lam, ſay nothing 


© of that, interrupted the Don: have 
© heard—but if it was lefs, it ſhould 
© not break any ſquares herween us.'— 
© Pray, Sir, how much does the wo Id 
© fay?” replied the lady. © Why, Mu- 
dam, I ſuppoſe ſhe has not leſs than 
twenty thouſan4 pounds.'—— Not fo 
© much, Sir, faid the old lady, very 
gravely. * Well, Madam, I ſuppoſe 
© then it may he nineteen, or—or—only 
© eighteen thouſand pounds. — Not /> 
« much, $ir.'—* Well, weil, perhaps 
c not: but—if it was only ſeventeen 
5 thouſand.'—=" No, Sir.'—"" Or ſix- 


© teen. '——" No.“ Or (we muſt make 
© wiJowances) perhaps but fifteen thou. 
© fand.'——" Nt ſo much, Sir.” Here 
enſued a profound filence for near a 
minutez when the old gentleman, rub- 
biag his forchead—— Well, Madam, 
© we malt come to ſome concluſion, 
© Pray, is it leis than fourteen thou- 
© ſand? How much more is it than 
twelve thouſand ?'" Leſs, Sir. 
Leſs, Madam?" —* Leſs. But is it 
more than ten thouſand ?'—* Not ſo 
muc , Sir. Not ſo much, Madam?” 
— Not fo nuch. — Why, if it is 
lodged in the funds, conſider, Madam, 
intereſt is low, very low: but as the 
boy loves her, trifles ſhall not part us. 
Has ſhe got eight thouſand pounds?” 
— Niet ſo much, Sir.'* Why then, 
« Madam, perhaps the young lady's 
© fortune may not be above ſix—or five 
© thouſand pounds.“ — © NoTHING 
© LIKE IT, SIR. At theſe words the 


R R K a a X 


A 


old gentleman ftarted from his chair, 


and running out of the room Your 
* ſervant, your ſervant: my fon is a 
fool; and the fellow who recommend- 
* e& me to you is a biockhead, and 
© knows nothing of buſineſs.” | 
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—w—w__ ONSTRUM NULLA 


A VITIIS. — — 


VIRTOTE KLPLNY 


TUM 


„„ .. 


WITHOUT ONE S$XNEANING VIRTUE IN THY TRAIN, 
© PRECIOUS VILLAIN! SCOUNDEEL! nOGUE IN Grain! 


ou 


Mentioned in a farmer paper, that a carried in theſe pieces of flattery, by in- 


friend of mine was writing A New judiciou 
Treatiſe on Ethics, or, A Syſtem of | 
Immoral Philoſophy, compiled fxom the 


principles and praftice of the preſent 
age; in which the extraordinary mo- 
deity of the moderns would be enlarg 


chend all the vices, in ſtead of wirtues, 
in their idea of a Fine Gentleman. 
work is now finiſhed; and the author 


has ſent me the following letter concern- the 


DEAR Tow, 


THE flatneſs and fulſome infipidity 


of Dedications has often been the à ſermoy. 


ſabje& of our converſation; and we have 
always agreed, that Authors have mi- 


r 


on, which has induced them to com- — 
'm 


a ſſronting, when they meant 
to gomflimeng, their patrons. The 
bam as th ö se loads his Great Man 
with wirt foreign to his nature 
and diſpofition, Which fit, as auk wardly 


or embroidery on a 
ey ſweeper; and fo. overwhelms 
m wich the huge qyaſe of learningwith 
which he graciouſly dubs him a ſcholar, 
that he makes as ridiculous a figure as 
sin the Dunctad. After having 


ing the Dedication, with leave to lu mit thus bepraiſed hi@patron, till the new 
it to the public. Mens i heartily aſhamed of him- 
- ſelf, he wonders that no notice is faken 


of E pompous an eulogium, and-that a 


Dedigaron ſhopld be ag were a drug a3 


| - "adviſes Faſhion 
to get into the good graces of Lord Fop- 
| * % pington, 


Lory, in the Relaph: 
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pington, by falling in love with his 
coat, being in raptures with his peruke, 
ſeeming raviſhed with the genteel dangle 
of his {word-knot; and, in ſhort, to re- 
commend himſelf to his noble elder 
brother, by affecting to be captivated 
with his favourites. In like manner, 
the Author, who would make his De- 
dication really valuable, ſhould not talk 
to his patron of his honour, and virtue, 
and integrity, and a pack of unfaſhion- 
able qualities, which only ſerve to diſ- 
grace a Fine Gentleman; but boldly 
paint him what he really is, and at the 
ſame time convince him of his merit in 
being a fool, and his glory in being a 
ſcoundrel. This mode of —_— 
though proper at all umes, will appear 
— 2 — good grace before A 
Syſtem of Imma ral Philoſophy: where- 
fore, as my book is now finiſhed, I 
have here ſent you a rough draught of 
the Epiſtle Dedicatory, and ſhall be glad 
to hear your opinion of it. 


May it pleaſe your 2 or, My Lord! 
"ay 


You are in every point ſo 
Fine Gentleman, that the Following 
Treatiſe is but a faint tranſcript of your 
accompliſhments. There is not one qua- 
lification, requiſite in the character of a 
man of ſpirit, which you do not poſſeſs. 
Give me leave therefore, on the 
— to point forth your ĩneſtimable 

alities to the world, Aud hold up to 


the public je. view ſo gloriout an example. 


hed yourſelf ſo carly 
in life, and ——— Auel ge far above 
the common e Bucks, that 
you was diſting uiſhed, 
twenty, with the noble appellation of 
Stag: and when 1 —— the many 


— 4 exploits — — 77 the 
number ol raſcally pol dong Fe — 
out of the world, the wumbe 

little foundlings you have broug — 
. how many girls you have 


you have 


i hog- 
—— raed ca and Fo rene hm: 


of French wine — 


your body, I cannot 
you as a of the ſirſt head. 

What great reaſon have y 

urſelf on 32 noble aer Ye at 
Arthurs! The ſums y y loſt, 
and thoſe you have amaz- 
ing inſtances of your (pri At and addreſs ; 
frſt, in venturing ſo deeply, before you 


6 


before the age of 


— | 
_ and go gut of the world like a man of 
= 83 and a gentleman. 


„ 


naging it with ſo much adroĩtneſs and 


dexterity, fince you have been acquaint- 
ed with it. Nobody cogs the dice, or 
packs the cards, half fo ſkiltully: you 
hedge a bet with uncommon nicety, _ 
are a mot inco ſhrewd jud 
the odds. OTE 1 
Nor have your exploits on the Turf 
rendered you lefs famous. Let the an- 
nals of Pond and Heber deliver down to 


poſterity the glorious account of what 


plates you have won, what matches you 
made, and how often the Knowing Ones 
have been taken in; when, for private 
reaſons you have found it neceſſary, that 
your horſe ſhould run on the wrong fide 

of the poſt, or be diſtanced after win- 
ning the firſt heat. I need not mention 
your own ſkill in Horſemanſhip, and 
in how many matches you have conde- 
ſcended to ride yourſelf; for in this par- 


ticular, it muſt be acknowledged, you 


cannot be outdone, even by your groom 


or jockey. 


All the world will witneſs the many 


inſtances of your Courage, which has 


been often tried and exerted in Hyde 
Park, and behind Montague Houſe; 
nay, you have ſometimes been known 
to draw your ſword moſt heraically at 


the opera, the play, and even at private 
routes and aſſemblies. How often have 


you put to flight a whole army of watch- 


men, conſtables, and beadles, with the 
juſtices at their head! You have cleared 
a whole bawdy-houſe before you, and 
taken many a tavern by ftorm: you have 
ned a waiter tothe ground; and have 
ſides proved yourſelf an excellent 
markſman, by ſhooting a poſt-boy fly- 
ing. With ſo much valour and firm- 
nels, it is not to be doubted, but that 
you would behave with the ſame intre- 
ity, if occaſion called, upon Houn- 
Ee or in Maidenhead Thicket: 
and, if it were neceſſary, you would as 
boldly refign yourſelf up to the hand: of 
Jack Ketch, and ſwing as genteclly as 


" Maclean or Gentleman Harry. The 


ſame noble ſpirit would likewiſe enable 
vou te aim the piſtol at your own heat, 


But your Courage has not ren. lere d 
you injuſceptible ot the ſofter paſſions, 
to which your heart has been ever in- 
clined. To fay nothing of your gal- 
lantries with women of faſhion, your 
intrigues with milliners and mantua- 
makers, or your 1 raw country 

2 M guds 


gm —— —  ———— ———— — — —- — 
— 
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you have formerly been fo conſtant in 
your devoirs to Mrs. Dovgla!s, and the 
whole fifterhood, that you ſacrificed your 
health and conſtitution in their ſervice. 
But above all, witneſs that ſweet deli- 
cate creature, whom you have now in 
keeping, and for whom you entertain 
ſuch a ſtrong and farthful paſpon, that, 
for her ſake, vcu have tenderly and af- 
fectionately deicrted your wife and fa- 
S... | 

Though, from your elegant taſte for 
pleaiures, you appear made jor the gay 
world; yet theſe pol ite amuſements have 
not called off your attention fron: the 
more ſerious ſtudies of Politics and Re- 
gion. In Politics you have made ſuch 


a wonderful proficiency, both in theory 


and practice, that you have diſcovered 
the good of your country to be a mere 
joke, and confirmed your own intereſt, 
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girls and innocent fradeſmens daughters, 


as weil as eſtabliſhed your conſequence, 
in the — place, by ſecuring half a 
dozen boroughs. As to Re. gion, vou 
ſoon unravelled every myſtery of that; 
and not only know the Bible to be as 
romantic as the Alcoran, but have alto 
written ſeveral volumes, to make your 
d.ſcoveries plainer io meaner capacities. 
The ridiculous prejudices of a fooiith 
world unhappily prevent your publiſh - 
ing them at preſent: but you have wiſe- 
ly provided, that they ſhall one day fee 
the light; when, I doubt not, they will 
be deemed invaluable, and be as univer- 
ſally admired, as the Potthumous Works 
of Lord Bolingbroke. 
I am, 

May it pleate your Grace! or, My 
Lord ! or, Sir! in humble admira- 
tion of your excellen cies, 

o &c. &c. &c. 
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 QV0 PATRE SHT NATUS, NUM IGNOTA MATRE INRONESTUs ? 


SAY, WHO CAN CLAIM THE FOUNDLING FOR THEIR $0N ? 
MY LORD AND MOLLY? OR HER GRACE AND JonN? 


FTE notices in the public papers, 

that the F tn Hot will 
be open for the reception of Roy, A in 
genera] under a certain a ve, I find, 
ven — — The con- 
quences of a big beilv do not appear 
fo dreadful as — ll and it was but 
yeſterday, that a young fellow of in- 
trigue told me, he was happy that his 
children would no longer be thrown out 
of the H.ſpital, as he himſelf had been 
out of Arthur's, by black balls. For 
my part, though I have no lady in keep- 
ing, no child by my houſe-keeper, nor 
any other affair of gallantry on my 


hands, which makes me wiſh to ſwell 


the number of infants maintained by 
that charity, T muſt own myſelf to be 
exceedingly rejoiced at the extenſion of 


ſo benevoleut a deſign. I look upon it 
as the certain preſe 


ion of many hun- 
dreds in 8 nor ſhall 2 now hear 
of ſo many s babes birth-ſtrangled 
in 2 — or ſmothered by the 
© ditch-delivered drab. As a baſtard 
is accounted in law, nullius filius, 
the child of nobody, and related to no- 
body, and yet is bleſſed with as fair 


Hos. 


ions, and. le of an 

NR er 
« 'dam's iſſue,” i is ſurely an act of 
great humanity thus to reſcue them from 
untimely deaihs and other nuferies, 
which ibey do not merit, whatever may 

be the guiit of their parents. 
Though it is obvious, that this Hoſ- 
ital will be made the je of many 
ns children; it is no leſs certain, 
that the rich, as well as the poor, will 
often ſend their baſe- born bantlings to 


this general y. The wealthy man. 
of quality, — Bb cit, may have 


„ RNC ens 
ing the fruits of their ſecret amours, 
and be glad to put the little living wit- 
neſs of their intrigues out of the . 
For this reaſon, an hiſtory of the Found. 
lings received there would be very curi- 
ous and entertaining, as it would con- 
tain many anecdotes not to be learned 
from any Pariſh-regiſter. The reflec- 
tions that in my mind on this 
ſabje&, gave occaſion the other evening 
tothe following Dream. 
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crowd of females (each of them with a 
child in her arms) were preſſing to get 
in, an elderly gentleman, whom from 


his white ttaff I took o a governor of 


the charity, very courtevuſly invited me 
to come in. I accepted his offer; and 
having ſrated myſelf near him—* Mr. 
Ton, (ays he, I am conſcious that 
; — look upon moſt of theſe little in- 
© fants as the off prings of ſo many un- 
married fathers and maiden mothers, 
© which have been clandeſtinely ſmug- 
© gled into the world. Know then, that 
I am one of thoſe guardian Genii, ap- 
© pointed to ſuyerintend the fortunes of 
© Battards + therefore, as this Hoſpital 
is more immediately under my tuition, 
© have put on this diſguiſe; and, if 
you pleaſe, will let you into the ſe- 
© cret hiſtory of thoſe babes who are my 
« wards, and their parents. | 

I aſſured him, his intelligence would 
be highly agreeable; and ſeveral now 
coming up to offer their children, he 
reſumed his diſcourſe. © Oblerve, ſaid 
he, © that jolly little rogvc, with plump 
© cheeks, a florid 2 blue eyes, 
and ſandy locks. We have here al- 
© ready ſeveral of his brethren by the 
© mother's fide; ſome fair, ſome brown, 
and ſome black: and yet they are all 
© ſappaled to have come by the ſame fa- 
© ther. The mother has for many years 
been houſekeeper to a gentleman, who 
cannot ſce that her children bear the 
marks of his own ſervants, and that 
* this very brat is the. exact reſemblance 
© of his coachman. 

© That puling whini 


hining infant there, 


© with a pale face, emaciated body, and 
diſtortetl limbs, is the ſorced product 
© of viper-broth and cantharides. It is 
< the offspring of a worn-out buck of 
* quality, who, at the ſame time he de- 
© bauched the mother, ruined her-con- 
© Ritutian by a filthy diſeaſe; in conſe- 
4 | ow of — with much dif- 
6 » brought forth this juſt image 
© of himſclf in miniature. "_ | 

The next that offers, is the iſſue of 
© a careful citz who, as he keeps an 
© horſe for his own riding on Sundays, 
© which he lets out all the reſt of the 
* week, keeps alſo a miſtreſs for his re- 
© creation on the ſexeith day, who lets 
© berſelf out on the other fix. That 
© other babe owes his birth likewiſe to 
© the city; but is the joint product, as 
< we may ſay, of two fathers; who be- 


© as well as in their buſineſs, have ſet 
© up a whore and an one-horle chaiſe in 
- Kr together. 8 8 

That ou gage 
Vvho ſo bald — with her 
© brat, is not the mother of it, but is 
© maid to a ſingle lady of the ſtricteſt 
© hononr and unblemiſhed reputation. 
About atwelvemanth ago, her miſtreſs 
© went to Bath for the benefit of her 
health: and ten months after, ſhe tra- 
velled into North Wales to ſee a rela- 
tion; from whence ſhe is juſt returned. 
We may ſuppoſe, that ſhe took a fancy 
to that pretty babe, while in the couu- 
try, and brought it up to town with 
her, in order to place it here: as ſhe 
© did a few years ago to another charm- 
ing boy; which, being too old to be 
got into this Hoſpital, is now at a 
* {ſchool in Vorkſhire, _—y 
© gentlemen are boarded, cloathed, an 
© educated, and found in all neceſſaries, 
© for ten pounds a year. 

© That chubby little boy, which you 
© ſee in the arms of yonder rapping 
« wench in a camblet gown and r 
cloak, is her own ſon. She is by pro- 
feſſion a bed-maker in ane of the uni- 
verſities, and of the ſame college, in 
which the father (a grave tutor) holds 
a fellowſhip, under the uſual condi- 
dition of not marrying. Many ſober 
« gentlemen of the cloth, who are in the 
fame ſcrape, are glad to take the bene= 
© fit of this charity: and if all of the 
* ſame reverend order, like the prieſts 
© abroad, were laid under the ſame re- 
© triftions, you might expect to ſee 2 
particular Hoſpital erected for the re 
© ception of the Sons of the Clergy. 

That next child belongs to a ſea- 


„ K «a M a a 


* 


KR a «a „„ 


A 


© captain's lady, whoſe huſband is ex- 
© pected to return every moment from 


4 a voyage; the fears of which 
© have happily haſtened the birth of 


this infant a full month before it's 
< time. That other is the poſthumous 
© child of a wealthy old gent „ who 


© married a young girl for love, and died 
in the honey- moon. This his fon and 
© heir was not born till near a twelve 
month after his deceaſe, becauſe it's 
© birth was retarded by the exceſſive 
© grief of his widow; who on that ac- 


© count rather choſe to lie-in privately, 
and l to lodge their only child here, than 


© to have it's legitimacy, and her own 
© hanour,.called in queſtion by her huſ- 
+ band's relations.” | 

2 M2 My 
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companion pointed out to me ſe · 
3 — whole — was no leſs 


extraordinary; among which, I remem- 
ber, he told me, one was the unhallow- 
ed brood of a Methodiſt Teacher, and 
another the premature ſpawn of a Maid 
of Honour. A poor author caſed him- 
ſelf of a very heavy load of two twin- 
daughters, which in an evil hour he be- 
ot on an hawker of pamphlets, after 
he had been writing a luſcious novel: 
but I could not help ſmiling at the 
marks ſent in with theſe new Muſes, 
—— that one had been chriſtened 
rplichore, and the other Polyhy mnia. 
Several bantlings were imported from 
Iſlington, Hoxton, and other villages 
within the ſound of Bow Bell: many 
were tranſplanted hither out of the coun- 
tryz and a whole litter of brats were 
ſent in from two or three pariſhes in 


governors rejected it, as it to 
be above two months old. The — 
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particular, for which it is doubtful he. 
ther my moſt indebted to the par- 
ſon or 

A modeit-Jooking woman now 
a very fine babe to be admitted; but the 


on the contrary, perfifted in affirming, 
ann and, addreſ- 
ſing herſelf to me, defired me to look at 
it. I accordingly took it in my arms; 
and while 1 was toſſing it up and down, 


and praiſing it's beauty, the fly hu 
contrived to flip away, leavi te pr 


cious ch to my care. 
which I made to bawl after her, and the 
ſqualling of the brat, which 

ouſly in my ears, luckily awaked me: 
and 1 _— r L had 


only been dandling my pillow, inſtead 
bantling. 


of a 


No CXXIV. THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1756. 


ACCIPE, PER LONGOS TIRI QUT DESERVIAT ANNOS : 
ACCIPE, QUI PURA NGRIT AMARE FIDE. 

EST NULLI CESSURA FIDES;3 SINE CRIMINE MORES; 
NUDAQUE SYMPLICITAS, PURPUREUSQUE PUDOR, 

Non MIHI MILLE PLACENT; NON SUM DESULTOR AMORIS 
Tv Minn (53 * FIDES) CURA PERENNIS ERIS, 


SCORN ur vor, cnror; ME, wnost FATTH WELL TRY'D, 


— 


LONG VEARS APPROVE, AND HONEST PASSIONS GUIDE 3 
MY $POTLESS SOUL NO FOUL AFFECTIONS MOVEg 
BUT CHASTE SIMPLICITY, AND MODEST LOVE : 


ROVING AT RANDOM, FAITHLESS PASSION SWEAR, 


NOR 1, LIKE SHALLOW vors, FROM FAIR TO FAIR & 


BUT TAO ALES SHALT BE MY CONSTANT CARE. 


A LMOST a — + 
A been, or at leatt thinks that he is 
or has been, a Lover. One has fo 


for his miſtreſs, another drank for her, 


another wrote for her, and another has 
done all three: and yet, perhaps, in 


ſpite of their duels, poetry, and bum- 
pers, not one of them ever entertained 


- a ſincere paſhon. Ihave lately taken a 


ſurvey of the numerous tribe of Framo- 


ralos, and after having obſerved the 
they wear, think I may 


ſafely pronounce, that though all pro- 


various ſh 


ſels to have been in Love, there are v 
few who are really capable of it. 

- It is a maxim of Rochefoucault's, 
that * many men would never have been 


* in Love, if they bad never heard of 


Love. The juſtice of this remark is 
equal to it's ſhrewdneſs, The ridicu- 


— Boe —_— have been con- 
ſumed with this ſecond - hand flame 
lighted up at another's paſſion; and, in 
conſequence of the Loves of the foot- 
man and chambermaid, I have known 
little maſter fancy himſelf a ſwain 

at the age of thirteen, and mifs 
bs away with Love in a bib and 

nging-fleeves. 

That vaſt heap of volumes, filled 
with Love, and ſufficient in number to 


make a library, are great enflamers, and 
{ſeldom fail to 
Hon deſcribed 


produce that kind of paf- 
Rochefoucault. 
chief of theſe literary ſeducers are the 


old romances, aud their degenerate 
ſpawn, 
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ſpawn, the modern novels. The young 
tudent reads of the emotions of Love, 
till he imagines that he feels them throb- 
bing and fluttering in his little breaſt ; 
as valetudinarians ſtudy the hiſtory of a 
diſeaſe, till they fancy themſelves affe&- 
ed with n of it. For this 
reaſon, I am always ſorry to ſee any of 
this traſh in the hands · of young people: 
I look upon Caſſandra and Cleopatra, 
as well as Betty Barnes, Polly Willis, 
&c. as no better than bawds ; and con- 
ſider Don Bellianis of Greece, and Sir 
Amadis de Gaul, with George Edwards, 
Loveill, &c. as arrant pimps. But 
though romances and novels are both 
equally ſtimulatives, yet their operations 
are very different. The romance · ſtudent 
becomes a fond Corydon of Sicily, or 
a very Damon of Arcadia, and is in 
good truth ſuch a dying ſwain, that he 
believes he ſhall hang himſelf on the 
next willow, or drown himſelf in the 
next pond, if he ftrould loſe the object 
of his wiſhes: but the young noveliſt 
turns out more a man of the world; and 
after having gained the affections of his 
miſtreſs, forms an hundred ſchemes to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of her, and to bam 
her relations. 

There are, among the tribe of Lovers, 
a ſort of luke warm gentlemen, who 
can hardly be faid, in the language of 
love, to entertain a flane for their mii- 
treſs. Theſe are your men of ſuperla- 
tive delicacy and refinement, who loath 
the groſs ideas annexed to the amours 
of the vulgar, and aim at ſomething 
more ſpiritualized and ſublime. Thete 
philoſophers in Love doat on the mind 
alone of their miſtreſs, and woull fain 
ſee her naked ſoul diveſted of it's mate- 
rial incumbrances. Gentlemen of this 
complexion might perhaps not impro- 
perly be ranged in the romantic claſs, 
but they have aſſumed to themſelves the 
name of Platonic Lovers. 
Platoniſm, however, is in theſe days 
very ſcarce; and there is another claſs, 
infinitely more numerous, compoſed of 
a ſort of Lovers, whom we may juſtly 
diſtinguiſh by the title of Epicureans. 
The principles of this ſect are diametri- 
cally to thoſe of the Platonics. 
They think no more of the ſoul of their 
miſtreſs than a Muſſulman, but are in 
raptures with her perſon. A Lover of 
this ſort is in tual extaſies: his 
paſſion is ſo violent, that he even ſcorches 
you with his flame; and he runs over 


the perfections of his miſtreſs in the 
ſame ſtile that a jockey praiſes his hore - 
Such limbs! ſuch eyes! ſuch a neck 
© and breaſt! ſuch—oh, the's a rare 
piece! Their ideas go nofarther than 
mere external accompliſhments ; antl, as 
their wounds may be faid to be only 
ſkin-dezp, we cannot allow their breaſts 
to be ſmitten with Love, though per- 
haps they may rankle with a much 
groſſer paſſion. Yet it muſt be owned, 
that nothing is more common, than for 
gentlemen of this caſt to he involved in 
what is called a Love · match: but then 
it is owing to the ſame cauſe with the 
marriage of Sir John Brute, who fays 
— I married my wife, becauſed I want- 
© ed to lie with her, and ſhe would not 
© let me. 

Other gentlemen, of a gay diſpoſition 
and warm conſtitution, who go in the 
catalogue for Lovers, are adorers of al- 
moſt every woman they ſee. The flame 
of Love is as eaſily kindled in them, as 
the {parks are ſtruck out of a flint; and 
it alſo expires as ſoon. A Lover of this 
fort dances one day with 2 lady at a 
ball, and loſes his heart to her in a mi- 
nuet; the next, another carries it off in 
the Mall; and the next day, perhaps, 
he goes out of town, and lodges it in 
the poſſeſſion of all the country beauties 
ſuccetiveiy, till at laſt he brings it back 
to town with him, and preſents it to the 
firſt woman he meets. This claſs is 
very numerous; bu! ought by no means 
to hoid a place among the tribe of true 
Lovers, fince a gentleman who is thus 
in Love with every body, may fairly be 
ſaiꝗ not to be in Love at all. 

Love 1s univerſally allowed to be 
whimſical; and if whim is the eſſence 
of Love; none can be accounted truer 
Lovers, than thoſe who admire their miſ- 
treſs for ſume particular charm, which 
enchains them, though it would ſingly 
never captivate” any body elſe. Some 


gentlemen have been won to conjugal 


embraces by a pair of fine arms; others 
have been held faſt by an even white ſet 
of teeth; and I know a very good ſcho- 
lar, who was enſnared by a ſet of golden 
treſſes, becauſe it was the taſte of the 
ancients, and the true claſſical hair. 
Thoſe ladies, whoſe Lovers are ſuch 
piecemeal admirers, are in perpetual 
danger of loſing them. A rath, or a 
pimple, may abate their affection. All 
thoſe, the obje& of whoſe adoration is 
merely a pretty face or a fine perſon, 
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2 
are in the of the like accidents ; 
and the ſnia)l- has occationed many 


a poor lady the lols of her beauty and 
her Lover at the fame time. 
But after all theſe ſpurious Enamo- 


rates, there are ſome few, whole pa- 


1H 
| 
i 


reaſon and argue himſelf into 
but that a conſtant intercourſe 
amiable woman vill lead him 
. of her excellent 

il imtenſibly win his 
he is himiclf aware of 1 it. 
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paſſion. 
deſcribed ten thouſand times: 
I may be ſure that the little 
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tory of. honeſt Will Eaſy and his 
amiable wife. Will Eafy and Miſs 
became very early acquainted; 
and, from being famniliarly — 5 
with the whole family, Will might be 

almoſt faid to live there. He dined and 


7 


and the lady were both univerſally al- 
Jowed to have ſenſe, and their frequent 
gave them un- 


Ne CEXV. 
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tions, of each other, and gave a thon- 
fand little indications of a growing pal. 
hon, not unobſerved by others, even 
while it was vrt unknewn and unſu- 
ſpefted by themſelves. However, after 
ſome time, Will, by mutual agree- 
ment, demanded the lady of her father 
in marriage. But, alas! © the courſe 
2 Love never * ſmooth: 
ill-Jadged ambition of n in- 
duced 2 out of — 4 to 
his daughter, to refuſe her hand to the 
_ man in the world with whom the 
could live ily, becauſe he imagined 
that he * the Smithfield phraſe, 
da better for her. But Love, grounded 
on juſt principles, is not caſily ſhaken ; 
and, as it appeared that their mutual 
paſſion had taken too root ever to 
be extirpated, the father at laſt, reluc- 
tantly, half conſented to their union. 
They enjoy a gentee! competency ; and 
Will, by his integrity and abilities, is 
an honour to a learned profeſſion, and 
a bleffing to his wife; whoſe greateſt 
praiſe is, that her virtues deſerve fuck 
an huſband. She is pleaſed with hav- 
ing left droſs to dutcheſſes; he con- 
ſicders her happineſs as his main inte- 
reſt; and their example every day gives 
freſh convition to the father, that 
where two perſons of ſtrong ſenſe and 
good hearts conceive a reciprocal affec- 
tion for each other, their paſſion is ge- 
nume and latting, and their union is 


perhaps the trueſt Rate of happineis un- 
der the ſun. | 0 


THURSDAY, JUNE up, 1756. 


CERVIUS HEC INTER VICINUS CARRIT ANILES 


IXI RE FABDELLAS. 


— 


Hon. 


WIT MR. TOWN, WREN PROAME AND PRECEPTS FAR 
us rattan SUPPLY A POEM OR A TALE, 


3 


rl which I have late- 
y received from à cosret; t in that 
learned Univerſity. Theſe little pieces, 
unleſs my regard for the writer — 
me partial to them, contain many beau- 
ties, and are written with that 

peculiarny of ftile and manner, which 


plainly ſpeak them to come from the 


lame hand, that has alread 
poblic with ſome other pi 


27 the 
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10 MA. TOM N. 


TRIN. COLL«s CANs JUN. 6. 
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* OUR Eſſay on the Abuſe of Words 
was very well received here; but 
more <{p2cially that part of it which con- 
tained the modern definition of the word 
Ruined, You muſt know, Sir, that in 
the language of our old Dons, every 
young man is razed, who is not an 
arrant T; Brabe, or Erra Pater. 
Vet it is remarkable, that. though the 
ſervants of the Muſes meet with more 
than ordinary diſcouragement at this 
place, Cambridge has produced many 
celebrated poets z witneſs Spenſer, Mil- 
ton, Cowley, Dryden, &c. not to men- 
tion ſome admired writers of the preſent 
times. I myſelf, Sir. am grievouſly 
ſuſneQed of heing better acquainted with 
Homer and Virgil than Zuchd cr Saun- 
derſon; and am univerſally agreed to be 
swiacd, for having concerned myſelf 
with Hexameter and Pentameter more 
than Diameter. The equity of this de- 
cigon I ſhall not diſpute ; but content 
myſelf at preſent with ſubmitting to the 
blic, by means of your paper, a few 
— on the import of another favourite 
word, occaſioned by the Eſſay above- 

mentioned. | 
But fearing that ſo ſhort a piece will 
not be fufficient to eke out a whole pa- 
per, I have ſubjoined to it another little 
poem, not originally deſigned for the 
public view, hut written as a familiar 
epiſtle to a friend. The whole is no- 
thing more than the natural reſult of 
many letters and convertations that had 
paſſed between us on the preſent ſtate of 
poetry in theſe kingdoms; in which I 
flattered myſelf, that T was juſtifiable 
in my remarks on the barrennels of in- 


vention in moſt modern compoſitions, 


as well as in regard to the cauſe of it. 
We are now, indeed, all become fuch 
exact Critics, that there are ſcarce any 
tolerable Poets : what I mean by exact 
critics is, that we - N ( — 
in general) by the help ddiſon 

Pope, better judges of compoſition than 
heretofore. We get an early know- 
ledge of what chaſte writing is; and 
even ſchool-boys are checked in the lux- 
uriancy of their genius, and not ſuffer. 
ed to run riot in their imaginations. I 
mult own I cannot help looking on it as 
a bad omen to poetry, that there is now- 
a-days ſcarce any ſuch thing to be met 


22s 


with as tuſtian and bombaſt: for our 
authors, dreadino the vice of incorrect. 
neſs above al others, grow ridiculouſly 
preciſe and aitected. In ſhort, however 
paradoxical it may ſeem we have now, 

in my opinion, too correct a tate. It 
is to no purpoſe for ſuch prudent fober 
wooers, as our modern bards, to knock 
at the door of the Mues. They, as 
well as the mortal ladies, love to be at- 
tacked briſkly. Should we take a re- 
view even of Chaucer's poetry, the moſt 
inattenuve reader, in the very thickeſt 
of old Geoffrey's woods, would find 
the light ſometimes pierce through and. 
break in upon him like lightning ; and 
a man muſt have no ſoul in him, who 
does not admire the fancy, the ſtrength, 
and elegance of Spenſer, even through 
that dilagreeable habit which the taſhion 
of the times obliged him to wear. To 
conclude, there is this material diffe- 
rence hetween the former and 
age of Poetry; that the writers in the 
firſt thought poeticaliy z in the laſt, they 


only expreſs themſelves ſo. Modern 


poets ſeem to me more to ſtudy the man- 
ner how they ſhall write, than what is 
to he written. . The minute accuracy 
of their productions; the bells of their 
rhimes, ſo well matched, making moſt 
melodious tinkle; and ali the mechaniſm 
of poetry io exactly tinithed ; (together 
with a total deficiency of ipirit, which 
ſhould be the leaven of the whole) put 
me in mind of a piece of furniture, ge- 
nerally tound in the ſtudies of the learn- 
ed In an odd angle of the room, a 
mahogany caſe, elegantly carved and 
faſhioned on the outſide, the ſpecious 
covering of a—chamber pot. I aa, 
Sir, your humble tervant, 
R. L. 


THE SATYR AND THE PEDLAR., 


a FABLE. 


WW ORDS arr, ſo Wollaſton 

Ot our ideas merely Ggns, 
Which have a pow r at will to vary, 
As being vague and arbitrary. 
Now d. un d. for inftance—Al' agree 
Damn'd's the ſuperlative Degree; 
Means that alonc, and nothing more, 
However taken heretofore. 
Dam d is a d can't Rand alone, 
Wh,ch has no meaning of it own; N 
But fignifies or bad or g o, ” 
Juſt as it's neighbour's unverſtood. 

| Examples 
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© You're welcome, in my 


The Satyr 
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Examples we may find enough; 

Pamn'd high, damm d low, damm d fine, 
damen d fruit. 

So fares it too with it's relation, 

I mean it's ſubſtantive, damnation. 

The wit with hors makes bold, 

And tells you he's dammation cold: 


Perhaps, that metaphor forgot, 


The ſelf- ſame wit's damnation hot. 


And here a fable ] remember 
Once in the middle of December, 
When every mead in ſnow is loſt, 
And ev'ry river bound with froſt ; 
When families get all togecher, 
And feelingly talk o'er the weather; 
When —pox of the deſcriptive rhime 
In tort, it was the winter time. 
It was a Pedlar's happy lot 
To fall into a Satyr's cot: 
Shiv" ring with cold, and almoſt froze, 
With pearly drop upon his noſe, 
His fingers ends all pinch'd to desth, 
He blew upon them with his breath. 
Friend, quoth the Satyr, what intends 
© That blowing on thy fingers' ends? 
© It is to warm them thus I blow, 
For they are froze as cold as ſnow ; 
And fo incl:ment has it been, 
© I'm like a cake of ice within.'— 
Come, quoth the Satyr, comfort, man 
© Flichear thy inſide, if I can; 
homely cottage, 
© To a warm fire and meſs of pottage. 


This ſaid, the Satyr, nothing loth, 
A bowl prepar d of ſav'ry broth ; 
Which with delight the Pedler v ew'd, 
As ſmeaking on the board it Rood, 
But, though the very ſteam aruſe 
With grateful odour io his noſe, 

One fingle fip he ventur d not, 

The gruel was ſo wond 'rous hot. 
What can be done ? - with gent e puff 
He blows it, till tis cold enough. 


© Why, how now, Pedlar, what's the 
© matter? 
Still at thy blowing? quoth the Satyr. 
I blow to cool it, cri-s the clown, 
That I may get the liquor down; 
« For, though 1 grant you've made it well, 
s You've boil'd It, Sir, as hot as hell,” 


Then raiſing high his cloven ſtump, 
ſmote him on the rump. 

© Begone, thou double knave, or fool; 
Wich the ſame breath to warm and cool! 
< Friendſhip with ſuch I never bold, 

© Who're ſo dn d hot, and ſo damm d cold.” 


EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 


GAN I urge my old objection, 
That Modern & ules obſtruct perfection, 
And the ſeverity af Tafte 
Has laid the walk of Genius waſte, 


Fancy's a flight we deal no more in, 
Our authors creep inſtead of ſoaring z 
And all che brave imagination 
Is dwindled into declamation. 


But ſtill you cry, in ſober ſadneſs, 
© There is diſcretion een in madneſs. 
A pithy ſentence, but wants credit, 
Becauſe, I find, a Poet ſaid it: 

Tr eir verdict makes but ſmall impreſſion, 
Who are known liars by profeſhon. 

Riſe what exalted flights it will, 

True Genius will be Genius fill ; 

And ſay, that horſe would you prefer, 
Which wants a bridle, or a {pur ? 

The mettled ſteed may loſe his tricks; 


Ihe jade grows callous to your kicks. 


Had Shakeſpeare crept by Modern Rules, 


We'd loft his witches, fairies, fools ; 


Inſtead of a l that wild creation, 

He'd form d a regular plantation, 

Or garden trim and all inclos'd, 

In niceſt ſymmetry diſp:-5'd, 

The hedges cut in proper order, 

Nor e'en a branch beyond it s border. 
Now like a foreſt he appears, 

'The growth of twice three hundred years; 
Where many a tree aſpiring ſhrouds 

It's aby ſummit in the clouds, 

Where round it's root ſtill ſoves to twine 
The ivy and wild eglantine. 


But s all- creative fancy, 
Made others love extravagancy; 
While cloud-cap: Nonſenſe was their aim, 
© Like Hurlothrumbo's mad Lord Fame. 


True. Who can ſtap dull imitators, 


T hoſe younger-brothers of tranſlators, 
Thoſe inſects, which from Genius riſe, 
And bus about, in ſwarms, like thes ? 
Faſhion, that ſets the modes of dreſs, 
Sheds too her influence o'er the preſs: 
As formerly the ſons of rhime 

Sought Shakeſpeare's fancy and ſublime, 
By cool cor-etnefs now they hope 

To emulatc the praiſe of Pope. 

But Poye and Shakeſpeare both diſclaim 
Tneſe low retainers to their fame. 


What taſk can Dulneſs e er effect 
So caiy, as to write correct? 
Poets, *t's ſaid, are ſure to ſplit 
By too much or too little wit; 
So, to avoid th' extremes of either, 
They miſs their mark, and follow neither ; 
They ſo exactly poiſe the ſcale, 
That neither meaſ re will prevail; 
And Mediocrity, the M. ſe 
Did never in her ſons excuie. 


Dis true, their tawdry works are grac'd 


With all the charms of modern Taftc, 
And ev'ry ſenſeleſs line is dreſt 

In quaint Exp eſſion's tinſel veſt. 
Say, did you never chance to mcet 
A Monſieur Barber in tie ſtreet, 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe ruffie, as it lank depends, 

aud dangles o'er his fingers ends, 

His ol:ve-tann'd completion graces, 
With lictle dabs of Dreſden laces ; 
While, for the body, Monſieur Puff 
Would think ev'n Dowlas fine enough? 
So fares it with our men of rhimes, 
Sweet tinklers of poetic chimes; 

For lace, and fringe, and tawdry cloaths, 
Sure never yet were greater beaux z 

But fairly trip them to the ſhirt, 
They're all made up of rags and dirt. 


Shall then ſuch wretches Bards commence, 
Without or ſpirit, taſte, or ſenſe ? 
And when they bring no other treaſure, 
Shall I admire them for their meature ? 
Or, do 1 ſcorn the critic's rules, 
Becauſe 1 will not learn of fools ? 
Although Louginus' foul-mouth'd proſe, 
With all the force of Genius glows ; 
Though Dion'fius' learned taſte 
Is ever manly, juſt, and chafte, 
Who, like a ſkilful, wiſe phyſician, 
Diſſecto each part of compoſition, 
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And ſhews how beauty ſtrikes the ſoul, 
From a juſt compact of the whole; 
Though judgment, in Quintilian's page, 
Holds forth her lamp for e ry age; 

Yet Hypercritics I diſdain, 

A race of blockheads, dull and vain 
And laugh at all thoſe empty fools, 
Who cramp a Genius with dull rules; 
And what their narrow ſcience mocks, 


Damn with the name of Het'rodox. 


Theſe butchers of a poet's fame, 

While they uſurp the Critic's name, 
Cry— This s Tee that s my opinion; 
And poets dread their mock dominion. 

So have you ſeen, with dire affright, 

The Petty Monarch of the night, 

Seated aloft in elbow-chair, 

Command the pris ners to appear; 
Harangue an hour on watchman's praiſe, 
And on the dire effect of frays ; 

Then cry—* You'll ſuffer for your daring, 
And damn you, you ſhall pay for ſwearing :* 
Then, turning, tell th' aſtonifh'd ring, 

T fit to repreſeu the Kine. | 
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PROINDE TONA ELOQUIO, $0OLITUM TIBL— 


Vins. 


2 "NT, ROAR, AND BELLOW WITH TREATRIC AlR, 
AND SINK THE REV'REND PREACHER IN THE PLAY R. 


Remember a rector of a pariſh at 
the court end of the town, who was 
generally accounted a very fine preacher, 
that uſed to aim at debvering himſelt in 
the moſt bold and animated ſtile of ora- 
tory. The tone of his voice was nicely 
accommodated to the different branches 
of his diſcourſe, and every thing was 
pronounced with uncommon energy and 
emphaſis : he alſo indulged himſelf in 
qual freedom of action, and abound- 
e in various extraordinary geſticula- 
tions: his ſermons themſelves were fown 
thick with tropes, metaphors, and ſimi- 
lies, and every-where enriched with 
apofirophe and proſopapœia. | 
As I knew that this reverend gentle- 
man had been abroad with a young 
nobleman in the capacity of a travelling 
tutor, I did not wonder at ihe violent 
exertion of nis voice, and the vehemence 
of his action; this affected air being a 
piece of cleical foppery, which an iti- 
nerant clergyman is apt o adopt, while 
his pupil is gleaning a'! the other foulilics 
of Pa is: at which place it is very com- 
mon to lec a capucbine fo heated with 


the ſubje&, that he often ſeems in dan- 
ger of throwing himſelf out of the pulpit. 
But I was at à loſs how to account fur 
the glowing ſtile of his diſcourſes; till, 
happening to turn over the works of a 
celebrated French preacher, I found that 
the oratorical performances of my friend 
were no other than the laithful tranſla- 
9 of _ 

This ſort Ipit tariſm 
perhaps be - L 7 the taſte of 
ſome of our faſhionable declaimers, than 
the more hackneyed method of tran- 
ſcribing a page from Barrow, Tillot- 
ſon, or Atterbury. But, although ſuch 
practices may be leſs liable to detection, 
it is certainly more orthodox to rifle the 


works of our own Divines, than to ran- 


ſack the treaſures of Romiſh prieſts ; 
and their enflamed orations are undoubt- 
edly leis adapted to the genius of our 
neople, than the ſober reaſonings of our 
on preachers. Voltaire, in his Eſſay 
cn Epic Poetry, has touched this point 
with his uſual vivacity, and given 2 
very juſt deſcription of the different ſpe- 


cies of Pulpit Eloquence that obtain in 


2 N France 
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France and England. The whole paſ- 
ſage is as follows. Diſcourſes, aim- 
ing at the pathetic, pronounced with 
vehemence, and accompanied with vio- 
lent geſtures, wouid excite laughter in 
an Engliſh congregation. For as they 
are fond of bloated language and the 
moſt impaſhoned eloquence on the 
Stage, fo in the Pulpit they affect the 
moſt unornamented fimplicity. A 
Sermon in France is a long Declama- 
tion, ſcrupulouſly divided into three 
parts, and delivered with enthufiaſm. 
In England, a Sermon is a ſalid, but 
ſometimes dry, Diſſertation, which a 
man reads to the people, without geſ- 
© ture, and without any particular ex- 
< altation of the voice. In Italv,“ he 
adds, a Sermon is a Spiritual Come- 
dy: or rather Farce, he might have 
faid ; ſince the Preachers in that coun- 
try harangue their audience, running 
to and fro on a ſort of raiſed ſtage, like 
a mountebank. It mutt be owned, 
however, that ſome of our clergy are 
greatly wanting in that life and + — 
which would render their inſtructions 
more affecting, as well as more pleaſing. 
Their ſermons are frequently drawled 
out in one dull tone, without any vari- 
ation of voice or geſture: ſo that it is 
no wonder if ſome of the congregation 
ſhould be caught napping, when the 
preacher himſelf hardly ſeems to be 
awake. But thongh this drowſy de- 
Iivery 1s not to be commended, yet a 
ſerious earreftrie(s is moſt likely to en- 
gage the attention, and convince the 
reaſon. This marner, as it is moſt de- 
cent in itſelf, i bett ſuited to an Engliſh 
audience: though it is no wonder that 
a different (train of oratory ſhould pre- 
vail in France; ſince a Frenchman ac- 
companies almoſt every word in ordi- 
nary converfatien with ſome fantaltic 
geffurez and even enquires concerning 
your health, and taiks of the weaiher, 
with a thou{and ſhrugs and grimaces. 
Pur though I do not like to fee a 
preacher laz ly lolling on the cuſhion, 
or dozing over his fermon-caſe, and 
haranguing his avlience with an un- 
chriſtian apathy z vet even this unani- 
mated e.very is perhaps leſs offenſive, 
than to obſerve a clergyman not ſo ati - 
duous to inftruR his audience, as to be 
adin'red by them: not to mention, that 
even Voltaire himſelt cms to think our 
manner of p:eaching p:<ferable, on the 
Whole, to the declamatory ſtile and al- 
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fected geſtures, uſed by the clergy of 
his own nation. A ſober divine ſhould 
not aſcend the pulpit with the fame paſ- 
ſions that a public orator mounts the 
roftrum: much leſs ſhould he aſſume 
the voice, geſture, and deportment of 
a player, and the language of the the- 
atre. He ſhould preſerve a temperance 
in the moſt earneſt parts of his diſcourſe, 
and go through the whole of it in ſuch 
a manner, as beſt agrees with the ſolemn 
place in which it is uttered. Pompous 
nonſenſe, bellowed out with a thunder- 
ing accent, comes with a worſe grace 
from the pulpit, than hombaſt and fuſ- 
tian injudicioufly ranted forth by a 
« periwig-pated fellow* on the ſtage. I 


cannot better illuſtrate the abſurdity and 


indecency of this manner, than by a 
familiar, though ſhameful, inſtance of 
it. Whoever has occahonally joined 
with the butchers in making up the au- 
dience of the Clare Market Orator, will 
agree with me, that the impropriety of 
his ſtile and the extravagance of his 
action become ſtill more thocking aud 
intolerable by the day which they pro- 
fane, and the eccleſiaſtic appearance of 
the place in which the declaimer ha- 
rangues. Thus, while thoſe who thun- 
der out damnation from pariſh pulpits, 
may, from aſſuming the manners ot the 
theatre, be reſembled to ranting players; 
the Clare Market Orator, while he turns 
religion into farce, mutt be conſidered 
as exhibiting ſhews and interiudes of 
an inferior nature, and himiclf regar:- 
ed as a Jack-pudding in a gown and 
caſſock. | 

A hloated ſtile is perhaps of all others 
leaſt to be coramended. It is more fre- 
quently made a ſhelter for nonienſe, than 
a vehicle of truth: but, though impro- 
per on all occaſions, it more efpeciaily 
deviates from the chaſte plainncis and 
ſimplicity of Pulpit Eloquence. Nor 
am I lefs diſpleaſed with thoſe who are 
admired by ſome as pretly preachers; as 
I think a clergyman may be a coxcomb 
in his ſtile and manner, as well as a 
pris in his appearance. Flowers of 
rh-roric, injudicioutt; jcattered over a 
ſermon, are as difyuttn,g in bis dif- 
courſe, as the ſmug wig and ice: icd 
w'.'te han kerchief in his dreis. The 
pretty preacher aims alſo at politeneſs 
and good-breed:ng, takes the ladies to 
taſk in a gentes! vein of raiilery, and 
handles their modith fables wich the 


Lame al that he gallants their fans; but 
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if he has a mind to put his abilities to 
the ſtretch, and indulge himſelf in a 
more than ordinary flow of rhetoric, he 
fritters away the ſolemnity of ſome 
ſcriptural ſubject; and I have heard a 
flouriſhing declaimer of this caſt take off 
from the awful idea of the Paſſion, by 
dwelling principally on the gracefulneſs 
of perſon, ſweetneſs of voice, and ele- 
=_ of deportment, in the Divine Suf- 

r; and at another time, in ſpeaking 
of the Fall, I have known him enter 
into a pictureſque deſcription of the 
woods, groves, and rivulets, panſies, 
pinks, and violets, that threw a perpe- 
tual gaiety over the face of nature in the 
garden of Eden. ; 

Affected oratory and an extravagant 
delivery were firſt pract : ſed by thoſe who 
vary from the eſtabliſhed church: nor is 
there any manner ſo unbecoming and 
indecent, which has not, at one time or 
another, been accounted truly ſpiritual 
and graceful. Snuffling through the 
noſe, with an harmomous twang, has 
been regarded as a kind of church-mu- 
fic belt calculated to raiſe devotion, and 
à piteous chorus of ſighs and groans has 
been thought the moſt effectual call to 


repentance. Irre gular tremblings of the 


voice, and contortions of the perſon, 
have long been the eloquence of Quakers 
and Preſbvterians: and are now the fa- 
vourite mode of preaching practiſed by 
thoſe teif-ordained teachers, who ſtrike 
out new lights in religion, and pour 
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forth their extem sin a 
torrent of enthuſiaſtical oratory. An 
inſpired cobler wiil thunder out anathe- 
mas, with the tone and geſture of St. 
Paul, from a joint - ſtool; and an enlight- 
ened bricklayer will work himſelf up to 
ſuch a pitch of vehemence, as ſhall make 
his audience quake again. I am ſorry 
to ſee our regular divines rather copying, 
than reforming this hot and extravagant 
manner of preaching: and have with 
pain been witneſs to a wild int 
delivery in our pariſh-churches, which 
I ſhouid only have expected at the chapel 
in Long Acre, or at the Foundery and 
Tabernacle in Moorfields. 
29 — in the deli- 
very, a nervous ſimplicity in the 
ſtile of a diſcourſe, are 2 be- 
coming ornaments of the pulpit, ſo an 
affectation of eloquence is no where ſo 


_ offenſive. The delivery of a preacher, 


as weil as his dition, ſhould, like his 
dreſs, be plain and decent. Inflamed 
eloquence and wild geſtures are unſuit- 
able to the place and his function; and 
though ſuch vehement heat may perhaps 
kindle the zeal of a few enthuſiaſtic old 
beldams in the aile, it has a dif- 
ferent effett on the more hos | part 
of the congregation. I would therefore 
recommend it to our faſhionable divines, 
to aim at being Preachers rather than 
Orators or Actors, and to endeavour 
to make their diſconries appear like Ser- 
mous rather than Orations. O 
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FERVENS DIFFICILI BILE TUMET JECUR.s 


Hor. 


RAGE IN. HER EYES, DISTRACTION IN HER MIEN, 
HEIA BREAST INDIGNANT SWELLS WITH JEALOUS SPLEEN. 


TO MR. TOWN. 


era; 
WE are told, that in Spain it is 

the cuſtom for huſbands never 
to let their wives go abroad without a 
waichfu! old woman to attend them; 
and ia Turkey it is the faſhion to lock 
up their rittrefſes under the guard of a 
truſty eunuch : but I never knew, that 
in any country the men were put under 
the lame reſtrictions. Alas! Sir, my 
wife is to me a very Duenna: he is as 


careful of me, as the Reifer A , or 


Chief Eunuch, is of the Grand Signior's | 
favourite dultana: and whether the be- 
lieves that 1 am in love with every wo- 
man, or that every woman is in love 
with me, ſhe will never truſt me out of 
her ſightz but ſticks as clote to me, as if 
ſhe reaily was, without a figure, bone 
of my bone, and fleſh of my fleth. I 
am never ſuffered to ir abroad without 
her, left I ſhould go aftray; and at home 
ſhe follows me up and down the houte, 
Uke a child in leading-ftrings: nav. if 
I do but ttep down itairs on any ordi- 
nary occaton, ſhe is fo afraid I ſhoud 

2 N 2 give 
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give her the ſlip, that ſhe always ſcreams 
after me, My dear, you are not going 
© out;* though, for better ſecurity, ſhe 
generally locks up my hat and cane, to- 
gether with her own gloves and cardinal, 
that one may not ſtir out without the 
other. X 

I cannot flatter myſelf, that I am 
handſomer or better made than other 
men: nor has ſhe, in my eyes at leaſt, 
fewer charms than other women. Necd 
I add, that my complexion is not over 
ſanguine, nor my conſtitution very ro- 
buſt? and yet ſhe is fo very doubtful 
of my conſtancy, that I cannot ſpeak, 
or even pay the compliment of my hat, 
to any young lady, though in public, 
without giving new alarms to her jea- 
Jouſy. Such an one, ſhe is ſure from 
her flaunting airs, is a madam 
another is no better than ſhe ſhould be; 
and ſhe ſaw another tip me the wink, or 
give me a nod, as a mark of ſome pri- 
vate aſſignation between us. A nun, 
Sir, might as ſoon force her way into a 
convent of monks, as any young wo- 
man get admittance into our houſe: ſhe 
has therefore affronted all her acquaint- 
ance of her own ſex, that are not, or 
might not have been, the grandmothers 
of many generations; and 18 at home to 
nobody, bu maiden ladies in the bloom 
of threeſcore, and beauties of the laſt 
century. | 

She will ſcarce allow me to mix even 
with perſons of my own ſex; and ſhe looks 
upon bachelors in particular, as no bet- 
ter than pimps and common ſeducers: 
one evening, indeed, the vouchſafed to 
truſt me out of doors at a tavern w th 
ſome of my male friends; but the firſt 
boitie had ſcarce gone round, before 
wo d was >rought up, that my boy was 
come with the lanthorn to light me home, 
I eat him back with orders to call in an 
hour, wacn preſently after the maid was 
_ difpatched, with nv ice that my dear 
was gone to bed very ||, and wanted 
me d'retly, 1 was preparing to obey 
the ſummons; when, % our zrcat ſur- 
Prile, the fick !adv huifſelf boited into 
the room, complained of my cruc: heart, 
and iel into a fit; from which the did 
not recover, til. wwe coach had fet us 
dow. at our own houſt. She then called 
me the baſeſt of auſbands; and ſaid, 
that all taverns were no better than 
bawdy-houles, and that men oniy went 
thi ner to meet naughty won:ca; at 


ſhe declarcd it to be her firm zefolution, 
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that I ſhould never ſet my foot in any 
one of them again, except herſelf be al. 
lowed to make one of the company. 
You will ſuppoſe, Sir, that while my 
wife is thus cautious that I ſhould not 
be led aitray when abroad, ſhe takes 
particular care, that I may nut fumble 
on temptation at home. For this rea- 
ſon, as ſoon as I had brought her to 
my houſe, my two maid-lervants were 
immediately turned away at a moment's 
warning, not without many covert hints, 
and ſome open accuſations, of too near 
an intimacy between us: though I pro- 
teſt to you, one was a fcebie old wrink - 
led creature, as haggard and frighttul 
as mother Shipton; and the other, a 
ſtrapping wench, as coarie and brawny 
as the Female Samſon. Even my man 
John, who had lived in the family for 
thirty years, was p:cked off, as being 


too well acquainted with his maſter's {ly 


ways. A chair-woman was forced to 
do our work for ſome time, before ma- 
dam could ſuit herſelf with maids for 
her purpoſe. One was too pert an huſſy; 
another went too finez another was an 
impudent forward young baggage. At 
preſent our houſhold is made up of ſuch 
beautiful monſters, as Caliban himſelf 
might fall in love with: my lady's own 
waiting-woman has a moſt inviting 
hump back, and is fo charmingiy pa- 
ralytic, that ſhe ſhakes all over, like a 
Chineſe figure; the houſe maid 1quints 
moſt deligh fully with one ſolitary eye, 
which weeps continually for the lois oi 
it's fellow; and the cook, beſides a mit 
captivating red face and protuberant 
wailt. has a moſt grace{ul hobhle in her 
gait, ot caſioned by one leg being ſhorter 
than the other. 

I nee i not tell vou, that I mutt never 
write a letter, but my wile muſt fee the 
contents, before it is done up; and that 
I never dare to open one, till ſhe has 
broke the ſeal, or re+4 it, till ſhe has 
firſt run it over. Every rap at the door 
from the poſt man makes her tremble; 
and I have known her ready to burſt 
with ſpleen at ſecing a ſuperſcripron, 
written in a fair italian hand, though 
perhaps it only comes trom my aunt in 
the country. She can pick gut an in- 
trigue even from the imprciſion on the 
wax: and a Cupid, or two hearts on- 
ed in union, or a waler prick<6 witu a 
pin, or ſtamped with a thunble, the in- 
terprets as the certain tokens of a billet- 


doux: and if there is a blank ſpace left 
1 
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in any part of the letter, ſhe always 
holds it for ſome time before the fire; 
that, if it ſhould be filled with any ſecret 
contents, written in juice of lemons, 
they may by that means become vi- 
ſible. 

About a month ago ſhe found a myſ- 
terious paper in my coat-pocke!, which 
awakened ail her miſtruit. This {»ipi- 
cious manuſeript was drawn up in hiero- 
glyphics; which, as ſhe could not in 
terpret, the immediately concluded it to 
be a bulet-doux from tome naſty crea- 
ture, whom I fecretly maintained in a 
corner of the town; and that we corre 
ſponded together in cypher. I his ter- 
rible paper, Sir, was in truth no other 
than a bill from my black{mith in the 
country; who, never having I-arnt to 
write, expreſſed his meaning by charac- 
ters of his own invention. 
he had mended a ſpade, he charged ut to 
my account, by drawing, as well as he 
could, the figure of a ſpade, and adding 
at a little diftance ſix perpendicular lines, 
to ſignify Axpence; or, if he had repair- 
ed a plough, he ſketched out that alſo 
in the ſame kind of rough draught, and 
annexed to it four curve Ines, to denote 
four ſhillings. This matter I explained 
to my w:te as fully as poſſible, but very 
little to her ſatisfa ion. It is ablolute- 
ly impoitibic to quiet her ſulpicions: 


Thus, if 
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ſhe is perpetually reproaching me with 


my private trull, nay, upbraids me on 
this account before ſtrangers; and it 
was hut laſt week, that ſie put me to 
inconce;vabie confuſion befurs a whole 
room full of company, by telling them 
tha: T was in Jove with a blacktiith. 

Jealouty, Sir, it is ſaid, is a fign of 
love. It may be ſo: but it is u {pecies 
of love, which is attended with all the 
malevolent properties of hate: nay, I 
will venture to ſay, that many a modern 
wife hates her huſband moſt heartily, 
without cauſing him half that uncaſi- 
neſs, which my loving conſort's ſuſhi- 
cious temper creates to me. Her jealous 
whims ſturb me the more, becauſe I 
am naturaliy of an even mind and calm 
diſpoſition: ad one cf the chief blei- 
ſings I promiſed myſelf in matrimony 
was, to enjoy the ſweets of domeſtic 
u anq-ullity. I loved my wille pa!- 
ſionately; but J mutt own, that theſe 
perpetual attacks upon my peace make 
me rezard her with tels and ſeſs tender. 
neſs every day; and though tha re is not 
a man in the world that I would pre- 
fer to my wife, yet I am apt to think, 
that ſuch violent ſuſpicions, with: a 
cauſe, have often created r-a} matter for 
jealouly. I am, Sir, your humble fer- 
vant, &c. 
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QVoD OPTIMUM SIT QU&ARITTS CONVIVIUN, 


IN QUUD CHOLAUKES NN VENIT ? 


Maur. 


HAPPY THAT HOUSE, WHEPE FIDPLES NEVER COME, 
non, RAUTBOY, HARPSICHORD, NOR KETTII-D RU! 


TO MR. TOWN, 


SIA. 
N Y -wife is mad, ſtark mad; and 

unieis you can prelciyne lome 
reac iy for that ſtrange phienzy which 
poſſelſes her, my peace of mm ut be 
for ever broken, and my fortune in- 
evizabiv ruive1. You mult know, Sir, 
that he is afflicted with à ditorder ex- 
actly oppouie 10 che bite of a 1 a antula: 
for, as tnat is ad to admit ot no cure 
but munc, there is nut a note in the 
Gamut, but what ends to heighten and 
inflame my wife's lunacy. I find it s 
the fa hion, in this age, for hag-:s nd 
fiddlers to publih Appeals to the public: 


wherefore, as you have hitherto liſten- 
e1 to the complaints huſbands, I maſt 
beg vou now to conſider mine, and to 
ſuſter me ailo to appeal to the puhlic, by 
means of your paper. 

A tew years ago buſineſs called me 
over to Italy; waere this un ortunnee 
woman received the firſt touches of this 
d. oder. She toon conce:ved a vient 
patlion tor 1 atte in gene:2!, which ſet- 
tied at jalt in an unquenchable rage 
alter moncal compoſitions S.los, So- 
nas, Operas, aud Concertos, became 
her fole employment and delight, and 
ſingers 2nd mulcians ner only company. 
Ar length, full of Itanan ars, the re- 
turned to England, where allo her ie 

happincls 
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happineſs has been centered in the or- 
cheftra, and it nas bcen her whole pride 


to be thought a Connoiſſeur in mulic. 


If there is an opera, oratorio, or con- 
cert, to be performed within the bills 
of mortality, I do not believe that the 
ziches of the Indies could prevail on her 
to be abſent. Two, and only two, good 
conſequences flow from this madneſs; 
and thoſe are, that ſhe conſtantly at- 
tends St. James's Chapel, for the fake 
of the anthem and the reſt of the mufic: 
and, out of the many pounds idly ſquan- 
dered in minims and ſemi-quavers, ſome 
few are dedicated to charitics, which are 


promoted by muſical perfo; mances. 


But what makes this rage after catgut 
more irkſome and intolerable to me is, 
that I have not myſelf the leaſt idea of 
what they call Tate, and it almoſt dives 
me mad to be peſtered with it. I am a 


plain man, and have not the leaſt ſpice 


of a Conn: Jeur in my compoſition; yet 
nothing wil; latisfſy my wife, unſeſe I 2n- 

ar as fond of ſuch nonſenſe as herſelf, 
About a month ago ſhe prevailed on me 
to attend her to the Opera, where every 
dying tail made her expire, as woll as 
La y Townlv. She was raviſhed with 
one air, in extaſies at another, applaud- 
ed Ricciarelli, encored Mingotii, and, 
in ſhori, ate. like an abioiute mad - 
woman; whiic the performance, and her 
behaviour, kad a que d:fferent effect 
upon me, wie fat dumb with contulton, 
© mott muncal, molt mclancholy,” at her 
el>ow. When we came home again, 
ſhe ſeemed] as nappy as harmony could 
make her; but 1 mut own, that I was 


all diſcord, and moſt heartily vexed at 


13 4 


« than ſuffer them to make me an ideot. 
To this ihe made no reply, but began 
a favourite opera tune, and, after taking 
a tour round the room, like one of the 
gers, left me alone. | 

f my wife couid be fatisfied, like 
other muſical ladies, with attending 
public performances, and now and then 
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thrumming on her harpſichord the tunes 
ſhe hears there, I ſhould be content: 
but ſhe has alſo a concert of her own 
conſtantly once a weck. Here the is in 
ſtill greater f than at the 
as ali the mußc is choſen and appointed 
by herſelf. The expence of this whim 
is monſtrous; for not one of theſe people 
will open their mouths, or rofin a ſingle 
ſtring, without being very well paid Fe 
it. Then the muſt have all the beſt 
hands and voices; and has almoſt as 
large a ſet of performers im pay as the 
manager of the opera. It puts me quite 
out o patience to ſee theſe fellows ſtrut- 
ting about my houſe, dreſt up like lords 
and gentlemen. Not a ſingle fiddler, or 
ſinger, but what appears m lace or em- 
broidery; and I once miſtook my wife's 
chief muſician for a foreign ambaſſador. 

It is impoſſible to recount the num- 
berleſs follies, to which this ridiculous 
paſſion for muſic expoſes her. Her de- 
votion to the art ke her almoſt adore 
the profeſſors of it. A muſician is a 
greater man in her eye than a duke; 
and the would ſooner oblige an opera- 
ſinger than a counteſs. She is as buſy 
in promoting their benefits, as if ſhe was 
to have the receipts of the houſe; and 
quarrels with all her acquaintance who 
wi not permit her to load them with 
tickets. Every fiddler in town makes it 
his buſineis to ſcrape an acquaintance 
with her; and an Italian is no ſooner 
imported, than the becomes a part of 
my wife's band ot performers. In the 
late Opera diſputes, ſhe has been a moſt 
furious partizan; and it is impoſſible for 
any patriot to feel more anxiety tor the 
danger of Blakeney and Minorca, than 
ſhe has ſuffered on account of the Opera, 
and the loſs of Mingotti. 

I do not believe my wife has a ſingle 
idea except recitative, Airs, counter- 
tenor, thorough-baſs, &c. which are 
perpetually ſinging in her head. When 
we it to , inftead of joining in any 
agreeable converſation, ſhe is always 
either hummiag a tune, or diſcourſing 
© molt eloquent muſic.” Nature has de- 
nied her a voice; but as Italy has given 
her Tafte and a graceful manner, the 1s 
continually ſqueaking out ſtrains, lets 
melodious than the harmony c+ baliad- 
ſinging in our ftreets, or pſalm imging 
in a country-church. To make her itil! 
more ridiculous, ſhe learns to play on 
that maſculine inſtrument the age” 
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the pleaſure of which nothing can pre- 
vail on her to forego, as the baſs-viol, 
ſhe daily tells me, contains the whole 
power and very foul of harmony. 

What method, Mr. Town, ſhall I 
purſue to cure my wife of this muſical 
phrenzy ? I have ſome thoughts of hold- 
ing weekly a burleſque Roroforw, com- 
poſed of mock-airs, with grand accom- 
panyments of the Jew's Harp, Wooden 
Spoons, and Marrowbones and Cleavers, 
on the ſame day with my wiic's concert; 
and have actually ſent to two of Mrs. 
Midnight's hands to teach me the art and 
myſtery of playing on the Broomſtick 
and Hurdy-Gurdy, at the ſame time 
that my wife learns on the baſs-viol. I 
have alſo a ſtrong rough voice, which 
will enable me to roar out Bumper, 
Squire Jones, Roaſt Beef, or ſome other 
old Engliſh ballad, whenever ſhe begins 
to trill forth her melodious airs in Ita- 
lian. If this has no effect, I will learn 
to beat the drum, or wind the poſt-horn: 
and if I ſhould ſtill find it impoſiible for 
noiſe and clamour to overcome the found 
of her voices and inſtruments, I have 
reſolved peremptorily to {hut my doors 
againſt fingers and fiddiers, and even to 
demoliſh her harpſichord and baſs- viol. 


But this, alas! is coming to extre- 
mities, which Im almoſt atraid to ven- 
ture, and would endeavour to avoid. I 
have no averſion to muhc; but I would 
not be a fiddler: nor do I diſlike com- 
pany; yet I would as ſoon keep an inn, 
as convert my houſe into a theatre for 
all the idle things of both ſexes to aſ- 
ſemble at. But my wife's affeRions are 
ſo wedded to the Gamut, that I cannot 
deviſe any means to wean her from this 
folly. If I could make her fond of 
dreſs, or teach her to love cards, plays, 
or any thing but muſic, I ſhould be hap- 
py. This method of duſtroying my 
peace with harmony, is no better than 
tickling me to death; and to ſquander 
avray ſuch ſums of money on a parcel of 
bawling ſcraping raſcals in laced coats 
and b1g-wigs, is abſolutely giving away 
my eſtate for an old ſong. You, Mr. 
Town, are aprofeſſed Connoiſſeur; there- 
fore, either give me a little Tafte, or 
teach my wife to abandon it: for at 
preſent we are but a jangling pair, and 
there is not the leaſt harmony 
us, though, like baſs and treble, we are 
obliged to join in concert. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, : 
T AARON HUMKIN, 
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cnmanm_P FT CINERES CLORIA SERA VENIT. 


ManT, 


FAME TO OUR ASHES cours, ALAS! TOO LATE; 
AND PRAISE SMELLS RANK UPON THE COFFIN-PLATE. 


TO MR. TOWN, 

SIPg, 

Am a rich old b«ckelor, and, like 
other ancient geutlemen of that or- 
der, am very fond of being indulged in 
all my odd humoars, aud always hav- 
ing my own way. This is one reaſon 
I never married: for if my wife had 
been a ſhrewiſh termagant, ſhe would 
have killed me; and it the had been a 
tame domeſtic animal, I ſhuuld have 
killed her. But the way of lite I have 
now fallen into is, of all others, the beſt 
calculated to gratify my fantait: cal tem- 
per. I have no near relation, indeed, 


who will ſubmit to be treated as an 


humble couſin all my life, in hopes of 
being bappy at my death; yet T abound 
in ſycophants and followers, every one 
of whom I delude, like another Vol- 
pone, with the expectations of being 


made my heir. The abje& fpirit of 
theſe wretches flatters me, and amuſes 
me. I am indolent, and hate contra- 
dictionz and can ſafely ſay, that not one 
of my acquaintance has contradiged 
me for thele ſeven years. There is not 
one of them but would be glad if I 
would ſpit in his face, or rejoice at a 
Lick of the breech from me, if they 
thought I meant it as a token of my fa- 
miliarity, When I am grave, they ap- 
pear as dull as mutes at a funeral: when 
I timile, they grin like monkies: when 
T tel] a filly ftory, they chuckle over 
every ridiculous particular, and ſhake 
their ſides in admiration of my wit. 
Sometimes pretend to be ſhort-fighted, 
and then not one of them fees farther 
than his noſe, They ſwallow ſour wine, 
eat muſty victuais, and are proud to 
ride in my old boots, 

I have 
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trumps 
deal? Ik fellows in equal 
order. They all 22 
hunks; and, imagining that winning 
their money will put me in humour 
with them, they practiſe 


game, he never fails in the next ca 
to miſtake his biaſs. It is impoſſible 


for the moſt deſpotic monarch to be 
more abſolute over his ſubjects, than I 
am over theſe ſlaves and ſycophants. 
Yet, in ſpite of all their endeavours to 
oblige me, I moſt heartily deſpiſe them; 
and have already drawn up a will, in 
which I have to each of them 
a ſhilling and a dog - collar. 
But, Gouph Thave ſettled in 
what | 


manner I ſhall dif of the bulk of 
my eſtate. Indeed, I am fully deter- 
mined, like moſt other wealthy bache- 
lors, either to leave my fortune to ſome 
oftentatious pions uſes, or to perſons 
whom 1 have never ſeen, and for whoſe 
characters I have not the leaſt d or 
eſteem. To ſpeak ſincerely, oſtentation 
carries away my whole heart: but then 
It is a little dificult to find out a new 
object to indulge my vanity, whiltt I 
am on this ſide the grave; by ſecuring 
to mea certain proſpe& of poſthumous 
fame, which is always ſo agreeable to 
living pride. 

The hoſpitals are ſo numerous, that 
my name will he loft among thoſe more 
known and eſtabliſhed of Guy, Mor- 
gen, Bancroft, and I know not who. 
Beſides, in the ſpace of four or five cen- 
turics, perhaps, it may he thought, not- 
withſtanding my whole length picture 
and Ratue, that 1 had aſſiſtance from 
hament. Tt I order my money to 
laid out in churc es, they will never 
be built: if in temptes, gardens, likes, 
obe iſka, and ferpentive rivers, the next 
neration of the ons of I atte will de- 
moliſh all my works, turn my rounds 
into ſquares, and wy ſquares into 


my mind 
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rounds, and not leave even my buſt, 


although it were caſt in plaiſter of Paris 
by Mr. Racſtrow, or worked vp in wax 
by Mr. Goupy. Or ſuppoſing, in imi- 
tation of ſome of niy predeceſſors, I 
were to bequeath my fortune to my 
houſekeeper, and recommend her in my 
will as a pattern of virtue, diligence, 
and every good quality, what will be 
the effect? In three weeks after my 


death the will marry an Iriſhman, and 


I ſhall not even enjoy my monument 

_ marble periwig in Weſtminſter 
ey. 

Nothing perplexes me ſo much as the 


diſpoſal of my money by my laſt will 


and teſtament. While I am living it 
procures the moſt ſervile compliance 
with all my whims from my ſycophants, 
and ſeveral other conveniencies : but 1 
would fain buy fame with it after my 
death. Do but inſtru t me how I may 
lay it out in the mott valuable purchaſcs 
this ſort; only diſcover ſome nev- 
object of charity, and I may 
bequeath you a round ſum of money for 

your adviee. 

I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 

Tromas VAINALL. 


It is ſaid by an old poet, that no man's 


life can be called happy or unhappy dil! 


his death; in like manner, I have often 
thought that no words or actions are a 
better comment on a perſon's tempe 


and diſpoſition, than his laſt will aud 


teſtament. This is a true portraiture 
ol himſelf, drawn at full length by hi- 
own hand, in which the 


intirg 21> 
commonly very lively, and the feat u 
very ſtrangly marked. In the diſchr;- 


of this folemn act, people fign and {cal 
themſelves either wiſe and good charac- 
ters, or viilains and fools: and any per- 
ſon that makes a ridiculous will, aud 
beque: ths his money to frivolous uſcs, 
only takes a great deal of pains, like 
in the play, that be may be 

« ſet down an aſs.” | 
The love of fame governs our actions 
more univerſally than any other paſſion. 
All the re't gradually drop off, but this 
runs through our whole lives, This 
perh we 15 one of the chief inducements 
tht influences wealthy perions to be- 
G1eath their poſſeſſions to oſtentatious 
uſcs; and they would as willingly lay 
out a confiderat!- fum in buying a great 
name (f poilvic) at their deuths, as 


they would beſtow it on the purchaſe of 


a coat 
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a coat of heraldry, during their lives. 
They are pleaſed with leaving ſome 
memorial 
and to perpetuate the remembrance of 
themſelves by the application of their 
money to ſome vain-glorious purpoſes ; 
though the good gentlemen never did 
one act to make themſelves remarkable, 
or laid out a fingle ſhilling in a laud- 
able manner, while they lived. If an 
Apothefſis were to be bought, how many 
rich rogues would be deiſied after their 
death hee Sf ding Keg 
would purchaſe this imagi hi 
as readily as he paid for 122 = 
his firſt ſetting up; and I doubt not but 
this fantaſti diftinRion would be more 
frequent on an eſcutcheon than a co- 
ronet. 

The diſpoſal of our fortunes by our 
laſt will ſnould be conſidered as the diſ- 
charge of a ſacred truſt, which we ſhou!d 
endeavour to execute in a juſt manner; 
and as we have had the enjoyment of 
rich poſſeſſions, we ought — 
provide that they may devolve to t 
who have the moſt natural claim to 
them. They who may firk demand our 


favour, are thoſe who are allied to us 


their exiftence behind them, 


by the ties of blood: next to theſe ſtand 
thoſe perſons to whom we are connected 
by friendſhip ; and, next to our friends 
and relations, mankind in general. Burt 
the humanity of a teſtator will not be 
thought very extenſive, though it reaches 
to poſterity, or includes the poor in 
neral, if it neglects the objects of 
rity immediately under his eye, or thoſe 
individuals who have the beſt title to 
his benevolence. Virgil has placed thoſe 
rich men, who beſtowed none of their 
wealth on their relations, among the 


chief 2 in his Hell. Where 
fore would adviſe my good corre- 


ſpondent Mr. Vainall firſt to conſider 
whether he has not ſome poor reiation 


ſtarving perhaps in ſome diſtant part of 


the kingdom; after that let him look 
round, whether he has not ſome friends 
whom he may poſſibly rclieve from mi- 
ſery and diftreſs. But if he has no re- 
lation, nor any perſon in the world that 
has any regard for him, before he be- 
ins to endow a college, or found an 


favour if he would leave his money to 
me, and will promiſe to immortalize hi, 
memory in the Connoiſſeur. 
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—Y LE, TT CANTOR. 


Hors 


EWEET VIRTVUOSA! WITH WHAT ART SHE SINGS, 
WITH WHAT A GUSTO 5 TRIKES THE TREMBLING STRING: ! 


Have juſt received the following let- 

ter from Lady Humkin, the muſical 
conſort of my late correſpondent Sir 
Aaron. I hall not pretend to mode- 
rate in family-difputes of ſo important 
a nature, but leave each party to ſpeak 
for themſclves. 


mM. TOWN, | 
P RAM hear both ſides fairly before 
you judge; for (to ule the vulgar 
tx pi eſſion) one ſtory is good till the 
© other is told. I am, Sir, the un for- 
tunate wife of that inelegaut (I had al- 
mott laid inienüble) huiband, who, in 
your paper of the eighth inſtant, pro- 
ncunces and publiſhes me to be mad, 
ſtar k mad. 
1 covtcls and glory in my paſſion for 
muſic: and can there be a nobler or 
more generous one? My nerves are 


naturally ſtrung to harmony, aud va- 


riouſly affected by the various combina - 
tions of the Gamut. Some ſtiy in Italy 
added fil and taſte in cou poſition to 
my natural happy diſpoſition to mu':c; 
and the belt judges, as well as the beſt 
performers in that country, allowed me 
to have an uncommon ſhare of virt#. 


I both compoſe and perform, Sir: and 


though I fay it, perhaps few, even of 
the profeſſion, poſſeſs the coutra-punto 
and the cromatic better; and I have had 


the unſpeakable pleaſure of hearing my 


compoutions and ny per formances dig- 
nified in Italy with the » wimous ap- 


pellations of /quijito, dic, and adore- 
Vole | 


Is there any madneſs in this? Does 


not he better deſerve that imputation 
whole breaſt is inſenſihle and impene- 
trable to all the chars and powers of 
harmony? To be plain, T mean my huſ- 
band; whom I have frequently ſeen 

2 0 yawng 


Poſpital, I ſhould take it as a particular . 
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„ nay leave the room, in the mid- 
dle of the moſt touching pathetic, ſung 
by the moſt affecting Signora Mingotti, 
accompanied by the divine Signor di 
Giardino. And yet—pardon this di- 
greſſive tranſport—\ow irreſiſtible is the 
expreſſion, the melody, the cadences, the 
apagyraturas, of that incomparable vi- 
tugſa “ What energy, what delicacy, 
and what variety are in the inimitable 
compoſitions and extcution of the charm- 
ing Signor di Giardino! What an ar- 
pegeio he has, what a faccato, what an 
andanie! In ſhort, I may. I am ſure, 
with truth aſlert, that whether in the 
allegro or the pianc, the adagio, the 
largo, or the forte, he never had his 
equal. 
trievable loſs, has this country ſuſtained! 
My good man, among his other qualifi- 
cations, ie 2 politician, you muſt know; 
and one of his principal objections againſt 
theſe virtugſi is, that they re foreigners. 
He flew into a violent paſſion with me 
laſt Sunday night, becauſe I had a con- 
cert at my houte, when, he ſaid, fuch 
bad news were received from abroad. 
I know not what he, and other muddy- 
headed politicians, may think : but let 
him talk what he will of THE Blake- 
ney, THE Governor, THE Admiral, I 
am jure the nation cannot fuſta:n a greater 
evil than the loſs of THE Mingotti; 
who, as the public prints will inform 
you, is gone to Holland, till her affairs 
© in England can be ſettled.” | 

But however gothic my huſband may 
be, I am fully determined to diſcharge 
the duty of a good wife. Accordingly, 
whenever he comes into my room, I fit 
down to my harpſichord, and fing and 
play the mott ſoothing pieces of muſic, 
in hopes ſome time or other of hitting 
his untſon, but hitherto to no purpoſe; 
and, to ſay the truth, I fear he has not 
one harmonic nerve in his whole ſyſtem, 
though otherwite a man of good plain 
ſenſe. When he interrupts my per 
formances (as in his letter he owns that 
he does) with wiſhing for the men 
from Mother Midricht's, with their 


wooden ſpnons, ſai: boxes, J-w-harps, 


and broomttick s, to play in cor.c.rt with 
mez I anſwer him with al the gentle- 
neſs and calmneſs imagirabie “ Indeed, 
© my dear, you have not the leaſt notion 
© of thele things. It would he impoſ- 
© ible to bring thoſe ridiculous inffru- 
© ments into a concert, and to adcpt a 


© thoretgh baſs to them: they have not 


Oh, Mr. Town, what an irre- 
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© above three notes at moſt, and thoſe 
cannot be ſoflenute.'— I wiſh, for 
all that,” anſwers he, that they were 
© here: I ſhould like them better than 
© all vour Szprors and Signoras; and I 
© am fure they would colt a great deal 
6 leſs.” 

This article of expence he often dwells 
upon, and {ome!imes even with warmth; 
to which T reply, with all the mildneſs 
that becomes a good wife“ My dear, 
© you have a good fortune of your own, 
© and I brought you ſtill a better. Of 

what uſe is money if not employed? 
And how can it be better empioved 

than in encouraging and rewardin 
diſtinguiſhed gyffo and merit; Theſe 
people whom you call hallad-fingers 
and pipers, are pcople of birth, though 
for the mott part of ſmall fortunes ; 
and they are much more conhdcred, 
as you know, in Ttaiy, than all the 
greateſt ncient Roman heroes, if re- 
vived, would now be. They leave 
their own c-untry, where they are ſo 
infinitely eftcemed for their moral as 
well as their muſical characters, and 
generouſly ſacrifice all theſe advan- 
tages to our diverhon. Beftles, my 
dear, what ſhoui4 we do with our mo- 
ney? Would vou laviſh it away upon 
foundling baſtards; lying-m women, 
who have either no huſbands or too 
many z importunate beggars, all whoſe 
crics and complaints are the moſt 
ſhocking ditcords ? Or, ſuppoſe that 
we were to fave our money, and leave 
our children better fortunes, who 
knows but they might, 2s too many 
do, ſquander them away ide? where- 
as what we give to theſe cirtuν we 
know, is given to merit. For my 
own part, my dear, I have infin:e 
pleaſure when I can get any of them 
to accept of fifty or an hun red gur- 
neus; which, by the way, cannot al- 
ways be brought abort without ſore 
art and contr:vance; for they are moſt 
exceedingly nice and de icate upon 
tle point of honour, eſpecrs] vin the 
article of money, I Took ue om ſuch 
trifliag pretcnts 2s a debt due to ſu- 
perior talents +4 meri ; and T enden— 
vour to infrmare them in a way that 
the rectiver ma not bluſh.“ Here 
ray huſband breaks out into a vicient 
paſhon, and he“ Oons. Madan, 
* ſhew me a Hirtucſa, ur a wirtunſa (as 
© yuu call them) who ever hin'ned in 
© their lives, and I will give * 
| 8 
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« fee-fhmple of my eſtate.” You ſee, 
Mr. Town, what a ſtrange man he is, 
that he has no idea of elegance and di- 
eyertimenti; and when he is ſo violently 
in alt, 1 will leuve you to judge who it 
is that is mad, ſtark mad. 

In ſhort, Sir, my huſband is inſenſi- 
ble, untuneable to the moſt noble, ge- 
nerous, and ſtrongeſt of all human pat- 
fions, a paſſion for muſic. That divine 
paſlion alone engroſſes the whole ſoul, 
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and leaves no room for leſſer and vulgar 
cares; for you mult certainly have ob- 
ſerved, Mr. Town, that whoever has a 
paſſion for, and a thorough knowledge 
of muſic, is fit for no one other thing. 
Thus truly informed of my cafe, I am 
ſure you will judge equitably between 
Sir Aaron and your very humble ſer- 
vant, 

Maria HUMKIN, 
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INTER 


PERFECTOS VETERESQUE REFERRI DEBET, AN INTER 


VILES ATQUE Novos? 


Hor. 


HERE THE W1SE YOUTH ie DEEM'D A REV'REND SAGE, 
AND SHARES THE HONOURS OF GREY HAIRS AND AGE ? 
Th OL DOTARD HERE, WHOM CHILDISS PASSIONS RULE, 
TAKES HIS DUE NAME, AN INFANT AND A FOOL, 


N other diſpoũtion or turn of mind 
ſo totally untits a man for all the 
ſocial othces of lite as Indolence. An 
idle man is a mere biank in the creation: 
he ſeems made tor no end, and hves to 
no purpote. He cannot engage himſelt 
in any employment or profeſſion, be- 
ciulc he will never have diligence enough 
to follc it: he can ſucceed in no un- 
dertaking, for he will never purſue it: 
he muſt be a bad huſband, father, and 
relation, for he will not take the leaſt 
pains to preſerve his wife, children, and 
family, from ftaiving; and he muſt be g 
worthl:(s friend, ter he would not draw 
his hand from his hoſom, though to pre- 
vent the deftruciion of the uaiverſe. If 
he is burn poor, he will remain (o all 
lus life, waich he will probably end in 
a ditch, or at the gallows: if he embarks 
in trade, he will be a bunkrupt: and if 
he is a perſon of fortune, his Rewards 
will acquire unmenſe eſtates and he 
himſelf perhaps will die in the Fleet. 

It ſhouid be confidered, that nature 
did not bring us into the world in a 
tate of perfection, but has left us in a 
capacity of improvement; which chould 
dem (0 intimate, that we ſhould labour 
to render «urtelves excellent. Very few 
are tuch abſolute deots, as not to be 
able to become at leaſt decent, if not 
cminent, in their ſeveral tations, by un- 
wearied and keen application: nor are 
there any poſſeſſed f ſach tranicendeut 
genius and abilities, as to render all 


pains and diligence unneceſſary. Perſe- 
verance will overcome difficulties, which 
at firſt pprar inſuperable; and it is 
amazing to conſider how great and nu- 
merous obttacles may be removed by a 
continual attention to any particular 
point. LI wili not mention here the trite 
example of Demoſthenes, who got over 
the greateſt natural iinpediments to ora- 
tory, but content mytc:f with a more 
modern and familiar inſtance. Bein 
at Sadler's Wells a few nights ago, i 
could not but admire the ſurpriſing feats 
of activity dere exhibited, and at the 
{awe time refleQed what incredible payns 
and labour it muſt have cott the per- 
tormers to arrive at the art of writhing 
their bodies into tuch varicus and un- 
natural contortions. But I was moſt 
taken with the ingenious artiſt, Who, 
after fixing two bells ro each foot, the 
ſame number to each hand, and, with 
reat propriety, piacing a cap and bells 
— ey _ played — tunes, and 
went through as regular triple peals and 
Bob Majors as the Boys ot Chriſt- 
Church Hoſpital; all which he effected 
by the due jerking of his arms and legs, 
and nodding or his head backward and 
forward, If this artiſt had taken equal 


ans to empioy his head in another way, 
he might perhaps have been as deep 2 
proficient in uu nbers as Jedediah Bux- 
ton, or at leaſt a tolcrable modern rh1mer, 
H which he is now no bad emblem: 
and if our fine ladies would ule equal 
diligence, 
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diligence, they might faſhion their minds 
as Tuccelsfully 2 Madam Catharina 
diſtorts her body. 

There is not in the world a more uſe- 
leſe idle animal, than he who contents 
himſelf with being merely a Gentleman. 
He has an eftate, therefore he will not 
endeavour to acquire knowledge: he is 
not to labour in any vocation, therefore 
he will do nothing. But the misfortune 
is, that thee is no ſuch thing in nature 
as negative virtue, and that abſolute 
idleneſs is impracticable. He who does 
no good, will certamly do miſchief; 
and tie mind, if it is not ftored with 
uſeful knowledge, will neceſſarily be- 
come a magazine of nonſenſe end trifles. 
Wherefore a gentleman, though ne is 
not obſiged to rife to open his ſhop, or 
work at his trade, ſhould always find 
ſome ways of employing his time to ad 
vantage. If he makes no advances in 
wiſdom, he will become more and more 
a flave to folly; and he that does no- 
thing, becauſe he has nothing to do, wil. 
become vicious and abandoned, or at 
beſt ridiculous and contemptible. 

I do not know a more mela 
object than a man of an honeſt heart 
and fine natural abilities, whoſe good 
qualities are thus deſtroyed by Indolence. 
Such a perſon is a conſtant plague 10 all 
his friends and acquaintance, with all 
the means in his power of adding to their 
happineſs ; and tuffers himſelf to rank 
among the loweſt charaQers, when he 
might render himſelf conſpicuous among 
the hig eſt. Nobody is more univer- 
fally beloved, and more univerſally 
avoided, than my friend Careleſs. He 
is an humane man, who never did a 
beneficent ation; and a man of un- 
ſhaken integrity, on whom it is impoſ- 
ſihle to depend. With the heſt head, 
and the beit heart, he regulates his con- 
duct in the moſt abſurd manner, and 
frequently injures his friends ; for who- 
ever neglects to do juſtice to himſelf, 
mu t meviiavly vropg thoſe with whom 
he is connected; ard n 1s hy no means 
a truce maxim, {hat an idle man hurts 
nobody bt himſelf. | 

Virtue then is not to be conſidered in 
the light of mere innocence, or abſtain- 
ing from harm; but as the exertion af 
our faculttes in doing good: as Titus, 
when he had let a day flip, undiſtin- 
gui hed hy ſom: ad of virtne, cried out 
— I have | t a lay.“ If we regard 
our time in this light, how many days 
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ſhall we look back upon as irretrievably 
loſt? and to how narrow a compals 
would ſuch a method of calculation fre- 
quently reduce the longeſt life? If we 
were to number our days according as 
we have applied them to virtue, it would 
occaſion ſtrange revolutions in the man- 
ner of reckoning the ages of men. We 
ſhould ſee ſome few arrived to a god 
old age in the prime of their youth, and 
_ with ſeveral young fellows of four- 
ore. 

Agreeable to this way of thinking, 1 
remember to have met with the epitaph 
of an aged man, four years old; dating 
his toes from the time of his refor- 
mation from evil courſes. The inſcrip- 
tions on moſt tomb ſtones commemorate 
no acts of virtue performed by the per- 
ſons who lie under them, but only re- 
cord, that they were horn one day, and 
died another. But I would fain have 
thoſe le, whol: lives have been uſe- 
leſs, rendered of ſome ſervice after their 
deaths. by aff ding leſſons of inftruc. 
tion and morality to thoſe they leave be- 
hind them. Wherefore I could wiſh, 
that in every pariſh ſeveral acres were 
marked out for a new and ſpacious 
Burying- ground: in which every per- 
fon, whoſe remains are there depoſited, 
ſhould have a ſmall tone laid over them, 
reckoning their age, according to the 
manner in which they have improved or 
abuſed the time allotted them in their 
lives. In ſuch circumftances, the plate 
on a coffin might be the higheſt pane- 
gyric which the deceaſed could receive; 
and a little ſquare ſtone, inſcribed with 
© Ob. Ann. tat. 80, would be a no- 
bler eulogium than all the lapidary adu- 
lation of modern epitaphs. In a Bury- 
ing-ground of this nature, allowing tor 
the partiality of ſurvivors, which would 
certainly point out the moſt brilliant 
actions of their dead friends, we might 
perhaps ſee ſome in{c:iptions not much 
unlike the following. 

Here lie the remains of a celebraſed 
© Beauty, aged go, who dicd in her 
fifth year. She was born in her cigh- 
© teenth year, and was untimely killed 
© by the ſmall-pox in her twenty · third. 


Here reſts, in eternal ſleep, the mor- 
tal part of L. B. a Free thinker, 
aged 88, an Infant. He came into 
the world by chance in the vear —, 
and was aznibilated in the firſt year 
© of his age.“ 

Here 
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© Here continue to rot the bones of a 
noted Buck, an embryo, which never 
ſhewed any ſigns of life; but after 
twenty-three years was ſo totally pu- 
trified, that it could not be kept above 
ground any longer.“ 


< Here lies the ſwoln carcaſe of a 
Boon Companion, who was born in 
a dropfv in his 40th year. He hnger- 
ed in this condition, tili he was obliged 
to be tapped; when he relapſed into 
© his former condition, and died in the 
© ſecond vear of his age, and twenty - 
« third of his drinking. 


&' a: S . 
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© Here lies Iſaac Da Coſta, a convert 
© from Judaiſm, aged 64. He was 
© born and chriſtened in his fxty-firſt 
year, and died in the true Faith in 
© the third year of his age.” 


© Here is depoſited the body of the 


depoſited 
© celebrated Beau Tawdry, who was 


© horn at court in the year ——, on a 
© Brrthnight, and died of grief in his 
© ſecond year, upon the court's going 
© into mourning.” 


o 
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ONT PROFANUM VULGCUS ET ARCEU., H 


1 HATE THF VULGAR; NOR WILT. CONDESCEND 
To CALL A FOUL-MOUTH'D HANDICRAF TSMAN FRIEND. 


T Know not any greater misfortune 
1 that can happen to a young fellow, 
at his firſt ſetting out in life, than his 
falling into Low Company. He that 
ſinks to a familiarity with perſons much 
below his own level, will be conſtantly 
weighed down by his baſe connections; 
and, though he may eaſily plunge fil] 
lower, he will find it almoſt impoſſible 
cver to riſe agan. He will alſo inevi- 
tably contract a mean air, and an illi- 
beral diſpoſition; an1 vou can no more 
give him an ingenuous turn of mind, 
by a ſudden introdudtion to genteel com- 
peny, than you can make an apprentice 
a fine gentleman, by dreſſing him in 
embroidery : though experience teaches 
us, that the mind is, unhappily. ſooner 
diſtorted than reformed; and a ventle- 
man will as readily catch the manners 
of the vulgar, by mixing with fuch 
mcan aſſociates, as he would daub his 
cloaths with feat, by running again a 
chimney -ſ{weeper. 

A propentity to low company is ow- 
ing, either to an original meannets of 
ſpirit, a want of education, or an ill- 
m_ pride, commonly ariſing from 

th the fore mentioned cauſes. Tote 
who are naturally of a groveling diſpo- 
ſition, ſhew it even at ichooi, be chuſ- 
ing their playfellows from the ſcum of 
the claſs; and are never io happy as 
when they can ſteal down to romp with 


the ſervants in the kitchen. They have 


no emulatio in them: they entertain 
none of that decent pride, which is fo 
eſſential a requiſite in all characters; 
and the total abſence of which, in a boy, 
is a certain indication that his riper age 
will be contemptible. I remember 2 
young fellow of this caſt, who, by his 
early attachment to Low Company, gave 
up all the adventages of a good famil 
and ample fortune. He not only Joft 
his natural intereſt in the county where 
his eſtate was ſituated, but was not ho- 
noured with the acquaintance of one 
—— init. He lived, indeed, chief - 
ly in town, and at an expe ce ſuſhcient 
to have maintained him among thoſe of 
the firſt rank; but he was ſo perpetually 
ſarround-d with men of the loweſt cha- 
racer, that people of faſhion, or even 
thoſe of much inferior fortune, would 
have thought it infamous to he teen with 
him. All the while, he was reckoned, 
by his aſſociates, to be a mighty good- 
natured gentleman, and without the 
leaſt bit of pride in him. 

It is one of the greateſt advantages of 
education, that it encourages an inge- 
nuous ſpirit, and cultivates a liberal diſ- 
2 We do not wonder, that a 


ad who has never been ſ-nt to ſchool, 
and whoſe faculties have been ſuffered 
to ruſt ar the hall-honſe, ſhould form 
too cloſ an intimacy with his beft 
friends, the groom and the game-ke-p- 
er; but it would amaze us to ſee a boy 

well. 
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well-edncited, cheriſh this 13] 1 

ide of being, as it is called, the head 
of the compa v. A per ſon bee 
ble ambition will be very well content 
to pay the reckoning, tor the honour of 
Peing diittingutſhed ty the tie of The 
Gentieman: white he is unwilling to 
aſſociate with men of faſhion, leſt they 
ſnould be his ſuperiors in rank or for- 
tune; or with men of parts, leſt they 
ſhould excel him in abilities. Some- 
times, indeed, it happens, that a perſon 
of genius and learning will ſtoop to re- 
ceive the incenſe of mean and 113terate 
flattere s in a porter-houſę or cy: (6: ect]- 
lar; and I remember to have heard oi a 

det, Who was once caught in a brothel 
in the very fact, of reading hs verſes 
to the good old mother and a circle of 
her daughters. 

JTere are ſome few who have been 
Jed into Low Company, mere * flo en 
an affe & tion of Hinonrg and, from a 
de fire of feving tic Goller leenes of life, 
have deicended to aſoc ate with tlic 
meaneſt of the mob. a d picked th ir 
cronies from lanes and alievs. Ihe 
moſt ſtriking inſt ce I Know of this 
Jow paſſion for drotjery is Toby Bums 
per, a vour'g ielow of family and for- 
tune, and not wi hout talen s, win has 
taken more than ora: ν pars io de- 


gre-i2 h imſ ez; and is now become ui 
mo it as low a characte: as an, cf those 
whom he has chown for 11s comes none, 
Ta hy w:il drenk pus! in a mum 5 
mo e his pipe in u night, dove 
for a dinner, or ent black pud 88 
Bartholomen Fair, tor he humour of 
the thing. He has aiſo fiudied, and 
pract: ſes, : the ple n arts an ex 
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erciſes, uniter he bei nat; 
diſęer aced hin 1 1 with ever: 
accompliment. He has nad mity a 
Fet- to wien Buckkorſez and has now 
and then ha the honour  rece.vins a 
fall from the great B: onghion humte.f. 
Nobody is better known among the 
hackney-coachmen, as a brother * ip: 


at the noble game of pliſon-bals, he is 
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a match even for the natives of Eſſex or 
Chechire; and he 's frequently engaged 
in the Artillery Ground with Faulkner 
and Din gate at cricket, and is himſelf 
eſtecmed as good at Bat as either of the 
Bennets. Another of Toby's favon- 
rite anuſements is, to attend the exe. 
cutions at Tyburn;z and it once hap- 
penec, that one of his familiar intimates 
wis vnfortumately brought thither ; 
when Tob carried his regard to his to- 
ceal-d friend fo far, as to get himſelf 
knocked down in endeavouring to reſcue 
the be from the ſurgeons. 

As Toby affe to mimic, in every 
part: cul: iT, the air and manners of the 
valgar, he never fails toerrich his con- 
verla 10 with thei emphatic oaths, and 
cxoreſhve dialect; which recommend 
h'n 3 man of excelient humour and 
7+ 1:4, among the Choice Spirits at 
f ms Court, or at the meetings of 

ne Sons o SHun! Senſe and Satisfac- 
tion, ile is aito parreularyy famous 
for ſin Ing thoſe cant ſoags, drawn up 
in the harbarous dialect of fh-rpers and 
pick pockets z the humour of which he 
cen he plrtens, hy fcrewing up his 
mouth, and rolling about a large quid 
of tobacco between his jaws. Theſe, 
and other bke ac compliſn ments, "og 
gqueniie promote him to the chair in theſe 
fact us Societies. 

Lob has in lulged the ſame notions 
of Fn dmr even i his amours; and is 
Wii Kon wn to every itrect walker bee 
tween Chiring Crois and 322 
Thie has given! {everal ſhocks bis con- 
3 and ohen irvolve! 1 in un- 

wy ferns. Ho as been frequently 

wk 1 by en an 1 kicked, hy the bul- 
cs of Wrrarg 204 Fleet Dach; and 
ume drubbed by a ſoldier, 
LS nu * ti Mis 20011 1 I1. St.] mes's 
Park. Th: let time I ſaw him, he 
wis laid up with two black yes and a 
broken pate, which he got m a mid- 
nicht fe miſh, about a miſtrels, in a 
ug ccdar. 


EE "we 
* 
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SEX HORAS SOMNO, TOTIDEM D7S LEGTRUS cis; 
QUATUOR ORABIS, DES EPVLISQUE boss. 
QVOD SUPEREST, ULTRO SACKIS LARGIRE CAM 315, * 


81k, MIDDLE TEMPTE, 

F we look into the ſeveral inns of 

court, the profeſſed ſtudents cf the 
law compoſe a very numerous body: 
but if we afterwards turn our eyes on 
thoſe ſew who are employed in exerciſ- 
ing their talents in Weſtminſter Hall, 
this prodigious army of Jawyers ſlirinks 


to a very thin and inconſiderable corps. 


Thouſands, it ſeems, are diſguſted with 
the unpleaſing dryneſs of the ſtudy, as 
it is now managed, and conceive an un- 
conqucrable averſion to the white leaves 
and the old black letter. This early 
diſlike to legal inquiries certainly pro- 


ceeds from the fatal miſtakes in the plan 


of ſtudy hitherto recommended. Ac- 


cording to all ſyſtzms now extant, it is 


abſolutely impoſſible to be at once a 
lawyer and a fine gentleman. Seeing 
with concern the many evils arifing from 
theſe erroneous principles, I have at 
length deviſed a method to remedy all 
theſe inconveniencies; method now 
very ſucceſsfully practiſed by tevera! 
young gentlemen. Wherefore I mutt 
beg leave to ſubmit my thoughts to the 
public by means of your paper, and to 
chalk out the outlines of a treatiſe, now 
ready for the preſs, intitle, The Com- 
pleat Barriſter; or, a New Inſtitute of 
the Laws of Enciand. 

My Lord Coke preſcribes to our ſtu- 
dent to follow the advice given in the 
ancient verſes prenxed to this letter, for 
the good ſpending of the day: * Six 
© hours ta ſleep, fix to rhe ſtudy of the 
© law, four to praver, two to incals, 
© and the reſt to the Muſes,” But what 
an abſurd and npfilnonahie diſtribu- 
tion of the four-and twenty hours! I 
will venture a thoufand pounds to a 
ſhillinz, that not e ſtudent in the 
kingdom divides his time in this mane 
ner. Here is not a ſingle word of Vaux- 
hail, Ranelagh, the theatres, or other 
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public diverſions ; not to mention, that 
nobody but a methodiit would ever 
think of 12ving four hours; and that 
it would be impoſſible, though we were 
content with ſnapping up a chop every 
day at Betty's, to diſpatch even dinner 
in two. How then ſhall we reconcile 
theſe precepts, ſcarce pracicable by an 
hermit, to the lite of a young gentle- 
man, who keeps the beſt company; or 
how can theſe rules for ſevere applica- 
tion be made conſiſtent with the praftice 
of thoſe, wie divide their whole time 
her ween eating, drinking, fleepiag, and 
anuſ ments? Well knowing that the 
volatile diſpoſitions of the young gentle- 
men of the preſent age can never ſubmit 
the ordering of their lives to any pre- 
ſcribed rules, I have endeavoured to 
ſquare my precepts to their hves ; and 
have ſo contrived the matter, that amidſt 
the keeneft purtuit of their pleatures, 
they ſhall be engaged in the moſt im- 
proving cone of the law. 


As laws are chicky nothing elſe 


but rules of action, what can be more 
cruel and abturd, than to coup up a 
briſk veung man, to learn, in his cham- 


bers, what! he can fo much better teach 


him!(e't by going abroad into the world? 
I propoic to dofe gentiemen with ſtudy, 
4s Dr. Rock does with phvſic, to be 
taben at home or abroad, without lofs 
of time or hindrance of buſineſs. This, 
I am convinced, is not only the beſt 
meth-, but aifo the only ſcheme which 
fevers! inhabitants of the inns of court 
woutl over follow. I ſhail not at pre- 
jent toreſtai} the contents of my treatiſe, 
by preſenting von with a dry abſtract of 
it; but rather endeavour to give you an 
idea of rhe ſpirit and manner in which 
it is written, by delineating the plan 
d:l;p-11ly purſued by one of my favou- 
rite vals: and 1 cannot but congratu- 


late the har, rhat ſo many young men, 
inſic 


of blinding their ey cs and bewil- 
dering their underſtandings with Coke, 


See the trand ation in the body of the paper. 


_ Plowdeng 
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Plowden, Salkeld, &c. have ſenſe 
enough to follow the ſame courſe of 
ſtudv. 

Tom Riot, the principal ornament 
of my claſs of ſtudents, was ſent to the 
Temple, not with any intention that he 
Hou!ld become a great lawyer, but mere- 
Iy becauſe, for a few years, his father 
did not know how to diſpoſe of him 
otherwiſe: but ſo unwearied has been 
his application to the new method, that 
his father and the reſt of his friencis 
will, I doubt not, be ſurprized at his 
wonderful proficiency. As nothing eis 
of more conſequence to thoſe gentle- 
men, who intend to harangue at tie 
bar, than the acquiring a ready elocu- 
tion, and an eaſy habit cf delivering 
their thoughts in public, to this I pay 
particular attention. 
| adviſed him to a dilizent attendance 
on the theatres; and I aſſure you, Mr. 
Town, he never fails to take notes at a 
new play, and ſeldom or never miſſes 
appearing at one houſe or the other, in 
| the green boxes. He has alſo gathered 
many beautiful flowers of rhetoric, un- 
blown upon by all other orators an- 
cient or modern, from the Robin Hood 
Society; and at the fame place he has 
collected the ſtrongeſt arguments on 
every ſubject, and habituated himſelf to 
modes of reaſoning never hitherto in- 
troduced into courts of juſtice. But 
what has been of more than ordinary 
ſervice to him, and is particularly re- 
commended by Lord Coke himſelf, who 
calls * conference the lite of ftudy," is 
his ſo frequent attendance at George's, 
and the other coffee houſes about the 
Temple, where every ſtudent has fo 
many opportunities of benefiting him- 
ſelf by daily converiatioa with coun- 
ſellors, attornies, clerks to attornies, 
and other ſages of the law. | 

The law is intended to take cogni- 
zance of all our actions; wherefore my 
pupil, who is fond of cxerting his fa- 
culties in polite life, has alrcady digeſted 
almoſt all che grand leading points of 
the law into a journal of his anlac 
tions, which I ſha! lav before my icad- 
ers at large in mv treatile, as the heſt 
method for a commo -pluce bo.k. Thus, 
for inſtance, having been frequently 
employed, after leavin te Shake), care, 
in what is called beatiyy the rounds, it 
has happened to hum ty bu mier into 
cuſtody by the maę ſtrate of the night, 
and carried the next morning before a 


For this purpoſe, 
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juſtice; by which means he has attained 
as full a knowledge of certain parts of 
the duty of a conſtable and juſtice of 

peace, as could be collected from Dal- 
ton, Blackerby, or Burn. Certain im- 
pertinences ct his taylor and other tradeſ- 
men have given him a clear notion of the 
laws of arreſt, and been of as much ſer- 
vice to him as the beſt treatiſes on bail 
and mainprize. Beſides which, the ſe- 
veral ſums of money which he has taken 


up at different times, payable on his fa- 


ther's death, have opened to him fore 
difficult points in conveyancing, by 
teaching him the nature of bonds, deeds, 
&c. and have at the fame time ſhewn 
him what Lord Coke calis © the amiable 
© and admirable ſecrets of the common 
© law,” by unravelling to him the intri- 
cate doctrines of reverſion and remain- 
der, as well as the general nature ct 
eſtates. Thus he is continually im- 
proving; and whenever he ſhall happen 
to commit a rape or a gentee] murder. 
it will ſerve him for matter of inſtruc- 
tion, as well as any hiſtory of the pleas 


of the crown, and give him an inſight 


into the nature of the practice and ex- 
tent of the juriſdiction of our courts ot 
juſtice. 

By this plan of ſtudy no time is loſt; 
ſo that, while other ſtudents are idling 
away their vacation in the country, my 
pupil is daily improving there. As h 
is a member of the affociation, he 13 
very converſant in ali the laws enacted 
for the preſervation of the game; and he 
picks up all the learning of the cirenit, 
by dancing at the balls at the aſſiecs. 
As his father has a place, he is em- 
ployed in carvaſhng for votes at the 
time of an election, Which inttrufts him 
in all the points of law touching thoſe 
matters. He was principally concerned 
in diicovering the Cuitomary Tenants, 
that new ſpecies of frecholders unknown 
to Littleton, Coke, and all the lawyers 
of antiquity: and he is {> intimatcly 
acquainted with all che dofirine con- 
tained in the ſcecrel clautes of the 


: brihery „ct, that 1 propuſe pabliſhing in 


the bod of wy ti caries, e Les Real- 
« mos dei Mon Signor Rior Sur 
« L Eitatute de 2 Geo. II. &c. 

By this tne, Ivir. Town, ou muſt 
perceive, that the gronnd «4 my tchene 
is, in ſhert, no mare than chis, ve. 
tat the ſtudent ſhonld regard bis lte s 
a kind of commentary on ih law, 43 
it is recommended to the clergy to be- 

CoNiCc 


come examples of the doctrine they 
teach. Or, to bring my illuſtration 
more home to theſe gentlemen, let them 
jearn the law by being occaſionally in- 
tereſted in different parts of itz as they 
become in ſome meaſure doors of 
phyſic from frequent need of it, and can 
cure themſelves in certain caſes, as well 
as Rock himſelf. Inftead of poring over 
hooks, a gentleman need only obſerve, 
how far the law and his actions tally 
with each other; and as it is ſaid by Lord 
Coke, © that the knowledge of the law 
© is like a well, out of which each 
© man draweth according to the ſtrength 
of his underſtanding; ſo, in purſu- 
ance of my plan, the ſtudent will im- 
prove according to the eagerneſs with 
which he engages in his pleaſures: and 
this, no doubt, was intended by Lord 
Coke, as it is the moſt obvious inter- 
pretation of his words, when he con- 
cludes the compariſon by ſaying, that 
© when the profeſſor of the law can dive 
© into the depth, it is delzghtful, eaſy, and 
« evithout. any heavy burthen, fo long 


© element.” 
What plan, Mr. Town, can be more 


VR. VILLAGE TO MR. TOWN, 
DEAR COUSINg 


1 country at preſent, no leſs 
1 man the metropolis, abounding 
with politicians of every kind, I begun 
to cie{pair of picking ap any intelligence 
that might poſſibly be entertaining to 
your readers. However, I have latcly 
viſited ſome of the moſt diftant parts of 
the kingdom with a clergyman of my 
acquaintance: I ſhall not treuble you 
with an account of the improvements 
that have been made in the ſcats we ſaw 
according to the modern taſte, but pro- 
ccd to give you ſome reflections, which 


occurred to us on obſerying ſeveral 


© as he keeps himſelf in his owvn proper 
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delightful, eaſy, and without any heauy 
burthen, than Inſtitutes of this nature? 
I have indeed often looked with concern 
upon thoſe unhappy gentlemen, who 
have impaired their health by the old 
method of ſtudy, and conſidered them 
as martyrs to huge volumes of reports 
and ſtatutes at large: my pupils will be 
in no danger of theſe misfortunes. It 
is recorded of an eminent counſellor, of 
the North family, (who, being one of 
the ableſt practitioners at the bar, was 
overloaded with huſineſs,) that ſome- 
times chuſing to retire x while from 
hurry and perplexity, he would ſay to 
his clerk—* Tell the people I do not 
« practiſe this term. This proper re- 
laxation IT always recommend to my pu- 
pils, and have ſome reaſon to think they 
are prudent enough to embrace it; for, 


as I am acquainted with ſeveral ſtudents 


on the new plan, and do not remember 
to have ſeen them doing any buſineſs in 
the courts for ſome time, I ſuppoſe they 
had given notice to their clerks © to tell 
© the people that they did not practiſe 
6. in thoſe terms. I am, Sir, your hum- 
ble iervant, | 

WW IG6Nn0RAMUS, 
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DELICTA MAJTORUM IMMERITUS Lok, 
ROMANE, box Ec TEMPLA REFECEK25 
ADESQUE LABENTES DEOKUM, ET 
FOEDA NIGRO SIMULACRA SUMO. Hos. 


THE TOTT RING TOW'R AND MOULD'RING WALLS REPATRy 
AXD FILL WITH DECENCY THE HUUSE OF PRAY'R: 

QUICK TO THE NEEDY CURATE BRING RELIEF, 

AND DECK THE PARISH-CHURCH WITHOUT A BRIFF. 


country churches, and the behaviour of 

their congregations. | 
The ruinous condition of ſome oi 
theſe edifices gave me great oflence; 
and I could not help wiſhing, that the 
honeſt vicar, inſtead of indulging his 
genius for improvements, by inc ſoſing 
his gooſeberry-buſhes within a Chineie 
rail, and converting half an acre of his 
glebe-land into a bowwling-green, would 
have applied part of his income tc the 
more laudable purpoſe of ſheltering his 
pariſhioners from the weather, during 
their attendance on divine ſervice. It 
is no uncommon thing to ſee the par- 
ſonage- houſe well thatched, and in ex- 
ceeding good repair, while the church 
2 P perhaps 
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perhaps has ſcarce any other roof than 


the iy tant grows over it. The noiſe 
of owis, bats, and magpies, makes the 
principal part of the church-muſic in 
many of theſe ancient edifices; and the 
walls, like a large map, ſcem to be por- 
tioned out into capes, ſeas, and pro- 
montories, by the various colours by 
which the damps have ſtained them. 
Sometimes, the foundation being too 
weak to fapport the ſteeple any longer, 
it has been expedicnt to pull down that 

art of the building, and to hang the 
bells under a wooden ſhed on the ground 
beſide it. This is the cafe in a pariſh 
in Norfolk, through which I lately paſ- 
ſed, and where the clerk and the ſexton, 
like the two figures at St. Dunttan's, 
ſerve the bells in capacity of clappers, 
by ſtriking them alternately with an 
hainmer. 

In other churches I have obſerved, 
that nothing unſcemly or ruinous is to 
be found, except in the clergyman, and 
the appendages of his perſon. The 
ſquire of the pariſh, or his anceſtors per- 
haps, to teſtify their devotion, and leave 
a laſting monument of their magnifi- 
cence, have adorned the altar-picce with 
the richeſt crimſon velvet, embroidered 
with vine-leaves and ears of wheat; and 
have dreſſed up the pulpit with the ſame 

lendor and expence; while the gen- 
tleman, who fills it, is exalted, in the 
midſt of all this finery, with a furplice 
as dirty as a farmer's frock, and a pe- 
riwig that ſeems to have transferred it's 
faculty of curling to the band, which 
appears in full buckle beneath it. 

But it T was concerned to tee ſeveral 
diſtreſſed paſtors, a we'll as many of 
our count: churches in a tottering con- 
dition, I was more «oftcnded with the 
indecency of worſhip in others. I could 
w:ſh that the clergy would inform their 
congregations, that there is no occation 
to {cream themſelves hoarſe in making 
the reſponſes; that the town-crier is not 
the only perion qualified to pray with 
due devotion; and that he who bawls 
the loulk ft may, nevertheleſs, be the 
wickedeit fellow in the pariſn. The old 
Women too in the aile might be told, 
that their time would be better employ- 
ed in attending io the ſermon, than in 
fumbling over their tattered teſtaments 
till they have found the text; by which 
time the diſcourſe is near drawing to a 
concluſion: while a word or two of in- 


firuftion might not be thrown away 
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upon the vounger part of the congrega- 
tion, to teach them that making poſies 
in ſummer time, and cracking nuts in 
autumn, is no part of the religious ce- 
remony. © 
The good old praftice of pſalm- ſing- 
ing is, indeed, wonderfully improved 
in many country churches fince the days 
of Sternhold and Hopkins; and there is 
ſcarce a pariſh-clerk, who has ſo little 
taſte as not to pick his ſtaves out of the 
New Verſion. This has occaſioned great 
complaints in ſome places, where the 
cler k has been forced to baw] by him- 
ſelf, becauſc tae reſt of the congregation 
cannot find the ptalm at the end of their 
prayer-books; while others are highly 
diſguſted at the innovation, and tick as 
obitinately to the Old Verhon as to 
the Oid Stile. The tunes themlelves 
have alſo heen new-ſet to jiggiſh mea - 
ſures; and the ſober drawl, which uſed 
to accompany the two firſt ſtaves of the 
hundredri pſalm, with the gloria patr:, 
is now ſplit into as many quavers as an 


Italian air. For this purpote there is in 


every county an itinerant band of vocal 


muſicians, who make it their buſineſs to 
go round to all the churches in their turns, 
and, after a prelude with the pitch- pipe, 
aſtoniſh the audience with hymns ſet to 
the new Wincheſter meature, and an- 
thems of their own compoſing. As thele 
new-faſhioned plalmodiits are neceſſari- 
ly made up of young men and maids, 
we may naturally ſuppoſe, that there is 
a perfect concord and {ymphony berween 
them; and, indeed, I have known it 
happen, that thel- ſweet fingers have 
more thun once been brought into dil- 
grace, by too cloſe an union between 
the thorough bais and the treble. 

It is a dithcuit matter to decide, which 
is looked upon as the greateſt man in 2 
country church, the parion or his clerk. 
The latter is molt certainly held in higher 
veneration, where the former happens 
to be only a poor curate, who rides poſi 
every Sabbath from village to vi lage, 
and mounts and diſmounts at the 
ciurch-door. The clerk's office is not 
only to tag the prayers with an Amen, 
or uſher in the ſermon with a ſtave; but 
he is alſo the univerfal father to give 
away tne brides, and the ttanding god- 


father to ail the new-horn bantiin2s, 


But in many places there is a ſtili great - 
er man belonging to the church, than 
either the parton or the clerk himſelf. 


The perſon I mean is the Squire; 2 
ke 
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like the King, may be ſtiled Head of 


the Church in his own pariſh. If the 
bencfice be in his own gift, the vicar is 
his creature, and of conſequence entire- 
ly at his devotion: or, if the care of the 
church be left to a curate, the Sunday 
fees of roaſt beef and plumb pudding, 
and a liberty to ſhoot in the mano, 
will bring him as much under the 
Squire's command as his dogs and horſes. 
For this reaſon the bell is often kept 
tolling, and the people waiting in the 
church-yard, an hour longer than the 
uſual time; nor muſt the ſervice begin 
till the Squire has ſtrutted up the alle, 
and ſ:ated himſelf in the great pew in the 
chancel. The length of the ſermon is 
alſo meaſured by the will of the Squire, 
as formerly by the hour glaſs: and 1 
know one pariſh where the preacher has 
always the complaiſance o conclude his 
diſcourſe, however abruptly, the mi- 
nute that the Squire gives the fignal, by 
riſing up after his nap. 

In a village church, the Squire's lady 
or the vicar's wife are perhaps the only 
temales that are ftared at for their 
finery: but in the larger cities and totts, 
where the neweſt faſhions are hrougbt 
dowa weckly by the ſtage coach cor 
waggon, all the wives and daughters 
of the moſt topping tradein.en vie with 
each other every Sunday in the elegance 
of their apparel. I could eve. trace 
their gradations in their dreſs, accord- 
ing to the opulence, the extent, and the 
diſtance of the place from London. I 
was at church in a populous city in the 
North, where the er beurer cleared 
the way for Mrs. M+,orets, who came 
fidling after him in an enormous fun- 
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hoop, of a pattern which had never been 
ſeen before in thoſe parts. At another 
church, in a corporation town, I ſaw 
ſeveral Negligees, with furbelowed 
ap ons which had Jong diſputed the 
prize of ſuperiority : but theſe were moſt 
woefully eclipled by a burgeſs's daugh- 
ter, juſt cone from London, who ap- 
peare1 in a Trollupye or Slammerkin, 
with treble ruffles to the cuffs, pinked 
and gymped, and rhe ſides of the petti- 
coat drawn up in feſtoons. In fome 
leſſor borough towns, the conteit, I 
found, lay between three or four black 
and green bibs and aprons: at one, a 
grocer's wife attracted our eyes, by a 
new faſhioncd cap, called a Joan; and, 
at another, they were wholly tab en up by 
a m-rcer's diu ughter in a Nun's Hood. 

I need not lay any thing of the bcha. 
viour of the congregations in theſe more 
polite places of rel1gious eſort; as the 
lame gentec] ceremonits are practiſed 
there, as ati moſt fa ionable churches 
in tan. The ladies, immectiarely on 
then entrance, breathe a pious elacu- 
lation through their fan-fiicks, and the 
beaux very gravely addreſs themiclves 
to th- Haher:!afhers Bills, giewed upon 
the Iimings of their hats. T his pious 
duty is no {coner pertormed, than the 
exerciie of bowing and curtſeying ſuc- 
ceeds: the lociung a:d iniocking of the 
pews drowns the read vorre at the 
beginning of the ſervice, and the ruſte 
ling of filks, added to the whitpering 
and tittering of (much good cumpany, 
renders him tet2.ly unintelligible to the 
very end of it. | 

I am, dear Couſin, yours, &c, 
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vos SAPERE, ET sos 410 BENE VIVERE, QUORUM 
CONSPICITUR NITIDIS FUNDATA PECUNIA III. 


o CIT THRICE HAPPY, THAT CANST RANCE 

TO BOW OR CLAPHAM FROM THE CHANGE; 

IN WHOST, SPRUCE VILLA is DISPLAY'D 

THE PLUMB, THQU HAST ACQUIR'D BY TRADE | 


Am forry to have provoked the re- 
ſentment of many of our prelent 
poets by rejecting their compoſitions; 
which, as they abounded in high flown 
metaphors and compound epithets, were, 
I feared, too ſublime for my humble 


province of plain proſe, I have found, 
that the ſame poetical genius, which 
could ſoar to an Ode, can be whetted 
to a moſt cutting Satire againſt me and 
my works: and one in particular has 
poured forth his _ wrath upon me 

31 A mn 
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in an Acroſiic. But T need not offer 
any apoi:gy for laying the following 
verics before the public, which may be 
contidered as a ſupplement to a former 
paper on the like ſubject. The eaſy ele- 
gance wiich runs through the whole, 
will readily diſtinguith them to come 
trom the ſame hand that has more than 
onc- ohliged us in the courſe of this un- 
dertaking. 


HE wealthy Cit, grown old in trade, 
Now wiſhes for the rural ſhade, 
And buckles to his one-horſe chair, 
Old Dobbin, or the founder'd mare; 
While wedg'd in cloſely by his fide 
Sirs Madam his unweelsy bride, 
With Jac*y on a ſtool before em; 
And out bey jo, in due decorum. 
Sc irce paſt the turnpike half a miley 
How a!! the country ſeems to ſmile! 
And as they ſlowly jog together, 
The Cit commends the road and weather; 
While Macam doats upon the trees, 
And longs for every houte ſhe f-es 
Admires it s views, It s ſi:uatinz 
And thus ſh: opens her dation. 


hat ſignify the loads of wealth, 
Without that richeſt j wel. health? 
Excuſe the fonuneſs of a wife, 

Who doats upon your precious life! 
Such ceaſrleſs toils, ſuch cor ſtant care, 
I more than human fren- th can bear: 
One may obſerve i: in your face 

1 de d my dar, you breabe apace: 
And nothing can y ur health zepair, 
Bur xerciſe aud c untry ic. 

Sir Tanck his an h ule, you know, 
About a mile from Ch-ney Rye: 

Rr s a od man, indeed, tis true; 
Bur not 1 warm, my dear, a: you: 
Ans fulks are aiways apt to foecres | 
Ode would not be outdone, my dear.“ 


„ „ „ % % aa aaa. cc. 6 


Sir Tratfck s name, fo «ell apply'd, 
Aw k 4 1+ vrotn-T-m:rchant s pride: 
And Ihr fta, ho had all his re 

Paid utmo» def 'rence to t» wie, 

Conf 1; d he. arguments had teafong 
And, by th «paruaching f .mmer ſcaſon, 
Daus t- hundred: tron. th- ftock+, 
And purch ſts his Cuurtiy Bux. 


Some thee © tru: mil» out of town, 
(An hour s ride wil. ing you un) 
He ix. on his choice abouze, 

Nit hatt a tu! tg from tie road: 
Ano h conven; t docs it lay, 

The ſtages pals it evOry day: 

Ani t en fol vg, lo mighty pretty, 
To have an ho le to neut the city! 
Take bit your places at the Boar, 
You're ſet doun at the very doors 


Well then, ſuppoſe them fix'd at lad, 
White-waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing paſt ; 
Hugging themſelves in eaſe and clover, 
With all the ful> of moving over: 

Lo! a new heap ot » hims are bred, 
And wanton in my lacy's head, 

«© Well! to be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 
© It is a charming ſpot of ground: 

© So iwcet a diſtance for a ride, 
And al about f countryfy & ! 

© *T would come but t a trifling price, 
© To make it quite a paradiſe, 

I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 

£ Thoſe ugly, broken, mouldy pales: 
„ Suppole, my dear, inftead of theſe, 
© We build a railing all Chineſe. 
Although one hates to be expos'd, 

« "Tis ditmal to be thus inclos'd : 
One hardly any object fees 

© | wiſh you'd fell thoſe odious trees. 
Objects continual paſſing by 
Were ſomething to amule the eye: 

© B.t to be pent within the wall: — 

© One might as well te at St. Paul's. 
© Our houſe beholders wou d adore, 
Was there a level lawn before; 

© Nothing it's views to incommode, 

« But quite laid open to the road: 

© While evry trav ler, in amaze, 

© Should on our little manſion gaze, 

© And, pointing to the choice retreat, 
© Cry—& That's Sir | hrifty'sCountrySeat.” 


No doubt, her arguments prevail ; 
For Madam's ! A831 E can never fail. 


Bleſt age! when all men may precure 
The tit e of a Conn iſſe ur; 
When en ble and ęnoble herd 
Are govern'd by a fangl- word; 
Thwgh, like the royal German dames, 
It bers an hundr'd Chriſtion name : 
As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, Cut, 
Wh m, Caprice, Je-ne-jeei-quii, Vir::; 
Which appel tions all oeicrive 
TASTE, and the modern . f tribe. 


Now ebrick layer, carpegters and jo'zcr:, 
With Chineſr actif's and ochigners, 
Produce their ſchemes of alterat on, 
Jo work thus wond'rous reform tion, 
The uſerul come, which ſecret 0d 


Emboſ m d in the yew trec « wo 4, 


The taw'ler with amazement less 


A temple, Gothic or Cnet. 

With many 2 bl anc dau ur, rag on, 
And creed with a ſprawiing dr. gon. 
A wooden arch 1s bent a hide 

A ditch of wa er tour fert wide; 

With angle, curves, and 2 337 lines, 
From Halfpenay's exact defizns, 

In front a level lawr. is teen, 

Without a ſhrub upon the green; 
Where Talle would want it s fut great lau, 
But for the Kulking fly Ha-ba 


By 
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By whoſe miraculons aſſiſtance 

vou gain a profpeR two fi lus diſtance, 
4rd nowitr im Hyde Pak Corner come 
The Gas of Athens and of Rome: 
Her ſquabby Cupids t ke their places, 
Wir: Ve us and the clumt; Graces 
Ap lo chere, with aim io clever, 
Stretches hs leaden bow tor eve: z 
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And there, without the power to fly, 
£tands fix'd a tip-tce Mercury, 

The V:1!a, thus; completly grac'd, 
All own, that Thri.ty has a Taue: 
And Ma.am's female friends ant couls:s, 
With Common-councilmen by Gozcis, 
Flock every 8, day to the Seat, 
To flare about them, and to eat. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1756. 


—Cj I PAI. NRA SAT. 


AM RT. 


TOPAINT MANKIND, OUR SOLF PRETENCE;z 
AND ALL OUR WISDUM, COMMON SENSE. 


VV E. whoſe buſineſs it is to write 
jooſe eflay>, and who never talk 
horte a quarter of an hour togeiter on 
any one tubieR, are not expetica to en- 
ter into philotophica! dilqultit tions, or 
engage in abſtr act {pecu! ations 2 but :t 
78 zuppoſed to be our principal aim to 
amuſe and inſtruct the rea:ler, by a live- 


ly revretentation of what paſſes round 


abou him. Thus, like thoſe painters 
who delineate the fcen $ ot familiar life, 
we {rnetimes give a tſk tch of a Mar- 
riage a-la-mode, ſometimes draw the 
oinlincs of a Modern Maduighit Con- 
verfatſov, a: ancther tire pint the co- 
mical ditreſſesofitiner ant 11apedinns in 

ah we, and at another give a ful drauglit 
of tn e Rte ur Harlot*s Progreſs. S me- 
times we divert the . by exhibit 
Un gle poriraitsz and when we meet with 


a lth A, where te features ate Rrong- 
ly marked by nate, and there is ſome- 
thiny mproviiarly charafteriitic in the 


whole manner, we employ one. ves in 
ine piece at tull length. Ir a 
wort, we conſider all mankind as firt:ing 
ter their pictures, and eniicayom to 
work up our pieces with lively traits, 
and embeliith them with beautiful co- 
lourine; and though perhaps they are 
not alwavs hignly finiſhed, yet they 


asl 4 


telcom fei of pleahng fome few, at 


lcaſt, of the vait muititude of Critics 
ang Connifſeurs, 1; we are ſo happy as 
to hit att a ſtrit. ing iiKenels. 

There is perhaps no knowledge more 
requilite, and certainly none at preſent 
more ar. ently fought after, than the 
Inowl-lge of the World. In ts icience 
we are more particularly expected to be 
afepts, as well as to initiate, or at leait 
improve dur readers in its And though 


and yet vie 


this knowledge cannot be collected to- 
gether from books, yet, as Pope ſuys, 
* Men may be fead, as well as books, 
too muchz' and it is to be lamented, 

that many, who have only conteltes 
tle volume of life as it lay open betere 
them, have rather become wor le, than 
better, by their ſtudies. They who 
have lived wholly in the world, without 
regariing he comments on it, are ge- 
n faliy tainted with all it's vices; to 
which the gathering part of their in- 
nructioas from books would perhaps 
have proved an antidote. Tucte, in- 
ded, thaugh they would have hen the 
taults and toibles of mankird fairly re- 
prelented, yet vice would n pcar in an 
odious, and virtue in an amine, lig: : 
bi thote, who unwarned go ab - 4 
into the world, are often d. a2 2 40d by tue 
Iolengaur with which wealth gilas vice 
21d infame; and, being accuitoned . 

ce bate-toot honelty trented with "Hg 
are themicives induced to con idei nt as 
contemptible. For this real 3n, I ata a 
good dcn uff:ndcd at the inger.;ous con- 
tiyvatice uf our mod. rn nuvelits and 
writers of comedy, . often los over 
a villaindus character u the lane inlle 
virmim vat Jackers ls manv cn niels 
in real lite; and while they are cxnihn- 
ing a fellow who debauches your daugh- 
ter, oi lies with your wite, 1cprelant 
him as an agreeab © (came, à man of 


gallantre, and a flac jvarloman, 

The lu, even the gayrſt part of 
it, mav be painted lee ni, a1 et 
become a leſſon of infr * The 
pieces af ' 7! $4 ab recur to the 11 
intravnon 1 ut made ui are ich- 
fu! delinestions oi Certain tene 9) , 


OR; ' 
and toliy aways npear 
| ann 
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odious and contemptible. I could wiſh 
it were potſible to learn the Knowledge 
of the World, without being © hack- 
© neved in the ways of men: but as 
that is impracticable, it is ſtiil our duty 

ſo to live in it, as to avoid being cor- 
rup'ed by our intercourſe with man- 
kind. We ſhouid endexvour to guard 
againſt fraud, without becoming our- 
ſcives d-centtul; and to ſee every species 
of vice and toil; practiſed round shout 
us, without growing knaves and fools. 
The villainy of others 1s but a poor ex- 
cuſe for the lois of our own integrity: 
and though, indeed, if I am attacked 
on Hounflow Heath, I may lawfully Kall 
the highwayman in my own defence; 
yet I ſhould be very delervedly brought 
to the gallows, if I took a purſe from 
the next perſon I met, becauſe I had 
been rcbbed myſelf. 

The Knowledge of the Worl1, as it 
is generally uſed and underſtuo1, con- 
fits not ſo much in a due reflection on 
it's vices and follies, as in the practice 
of them; and thoſe who conſider them- 
ſelves as beſt acquainted with it, are ei- 
ther the dupes of ion, or flaves of 
intereſt, 1: is aiſo {appuled to he within 
the narrov compais of every min's wn 
ſphere of ile, and receives a different in- 
terpietation in different ſtalions. Thus, 
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for inſtance, the man of faſhion ſeeks ir 
no where but in the polite circle of the 
beau monde; winle the man of buſinels 
looks no farther for it than the Alley. 
T fnali beg leave to illuſtrate this, by 
coucluding my paper with a deſcription 
of two characters; each of whom, though 
diametrically oppoſite to the other, has 
acquued a thorough Knowledge of the 
World. 

Sir Harry Flaſk had the good luck to 
be born before ins brother Richard: 
coniequently, the heir to the eſtate was 
bred a gentlemana, and the other con- 
demred to plod in the dull drudgery of 
buſtnels. The merchant was ſent to 
learn accompts at the Academy upon 
Tower Hill, and the baronet had the 
finiſhing of his education in France. 
Sir Harry 1s now a mott accompliſhed 
fine gentleman, is an excellent judge of 
jaſhions, and can calculate the odds at 
any game, as readily as Hoyle or De- 
moivre: the Alderman is the moſt 
knowing man upon Change, and un- 
derftanils the riſe and fall of Stocks 
better than any Jew. Both of them 
know the world; hut with this diffe- 
rence, that one by his conſummate 
Knowledge has rug out a large eſtate, 
while the other has raited a plumb by 
it. 0 
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KUNC COMEDENDUM ET DERIDENDUM VOBIS PROPINO. 


TIER. 


TO ALL AIS CUESTS A JOKE, THE CTUT TON LORD 
 EEEMS THE JACTK-PUDDING OF HIS OWN RICH BCARD, 


TO MR. TOWN. 


$1R, 


c HAT cloying meat is love, 


© when matrimony is the 
© ſauce to it!  fays Sir John Brute. 
But if he had been marzied to fuch an 
Epicurean conſort as I am joined with, 
thoſe exprefſiuns, that faveur of the 
kitchen, would have been real, inſtcad 
of metaphorical. We live in a land 
really flowing with milk and honey, and 
keep an houſe f entertainment for all 
comers and goers. We hardly ever fit 
down to table leis in number than twen- 
ty or thirty, and very often to above 
double that number of diſhes. In ſhort, 
Sir, fo much feaſting has given me a 
ſurfeit. | 


There are, I ſee, ſcattered up and 
down your papers, ſeveral accounts of 
the petty diſtreſſes and domeitic concerns 
of private families. As vou have liſt- 
enedl ta mauy complaints from huſbands, 
I flattert myſelf, you will not refuſe your 
attention to the humble remonſtrance of 
a wife; being alſured, that my only 
reaſon for thus ſerving up my dear lord 
as a new diſh to gratity the public taſte, 
is to check (if poſſible) his violent paſ- 
ſion for giving his friends entertain- 
ments of another kind; which, if in- 
dulged much longer, mutt cat us out of 
houte and home. 
| The magnificent feaſts of Timon of 
Athens, or the ſtories of old Engliſh 
Hoipitality, would give you but af — 

idea 
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idea of the perpetual riot aud luxury of 
our family. Our houſe is always Hored 
with as large a quantiby of proviſtons, as 
a garriſon in expecation of a ſiege, and 


thoſe too of the deareſt and molt extra- 


vagant kind. Ortolans and-woodcocks 
are as common as ſparrows, and red 
mullets are ſcarce a greater rarity with 
us than gudgeons or ſprats; while tur- 
tle and veniſon are regarded as branches 
of citizen- luxury, which ſcarce de ſerve 
notice among the many other delicacies 
in which we abound. Authors, they 
jay, (you will pardon me, Mr. Town) 
are ſeldom admitted to great entertan:- 
ments; and I can aſſure you, that it is 
not eaſy for any, but thoſe who arc pre- 
ſent, to conceive the parade and extra- 
vagance diſplayed in our houſe. I my- 
ſelf am condemned to fit at the head of 
the table, while my lord 1s placed at the 
other end, in pain and unecaſineſs at my 
aukward miſtakes in dozng the hongurs. 
you mult know, Sir, that I was bred up 
under an houſewifely aunt in the coun- 
try, who taught me to pickle and pre- 
ſerve, and gave me, as I thought, a to- 
Icrable notion of cookery. Bot, alas! 
tzough 1 underſtood plain boiled and 
roaſt, and have a very good notion of a 
pudding, I am often totally ignorant of 
the names and compoſitions of the deli- 
cacies hefore me, and have imagined 
fiſh to be fowl, and miſtaken a petit 
pattee for a plebeian mince-pie, In the 
mean time, my lord is diſplaying his 
exquiſite taſte, by deciding upon every 
dich, and pronouncing, with a critical 
mack, upon the flavour of the wines; 
all the while not a tile ſolicudus about 
the exaCineis of the Removes, and the 
duly adiuttmg the entremets, C.oret, 
Burgundy, and Champagne abou: d, 
like ale or ſmall- beer; and even Her- 
miage and Tokay are ſwallowed Wan 
a: little remorſe as Port or Liſoan. To 
al to all this, is mult abiurdly inno- 
duced the French cuſtom of ferving. in 
les Ligueurs; which conhit of alm oſt as 
many forts, as are contained in the ad- 
veruſements from the Rich Cordial 
Warchouſe. In a word, every common 
dinuer with us is a feaſt ; and when we 
have what my lord calls an entertzin- 
ment, it is an abſolute debauch. 

But there is no part of this monſtrous 
er pence affects me ſo much as the vaſt 
ſums ridiculouſly laviſned on a Deſert. 
This piece of folly and extravagance 
could be nothing but the joint product 


of a Frenchman and a confedctioner. 
Atter the gratiäcation of the appetite 
with more inbtantial fare, this whipt- 
[vilabub rarce- hew is ſerved up chiefly 
to fecd the eye, vot hut that the mate- 
rial of which the deſert is compoſed, 
are as expenſive as the ſeveral ingre- 
dients in the dinner; and I will leave 
yeu to your own method of rating the 
rect, after telling you that my lord thinks 
him{elf an excellent ceconomiſt, by hav- 
ing relveed the expence of the Hot- 
haute to a thouſand per anzum, which 
perhaps the admirers of exotic fruits 
will not think dear, fince we have pine- 
apples in as great plenty as golden-pip- 
pins or nonpareils. | 

One v.ouid think that the firſt requi- 
ſite in eating was extravagance; and 
that, in order to have any thing very 
good, it muſt be prodnced at a time 
when it is out of ſeaſon. Therefore 
one of the principal uſes of our Hot- 
houſe 1s to invert the order of nature, 
and to turn winter into ſummer. We 
ſnould he aſhamed to {ce peaſe upon our 
table while they are to be had at a com- 
mon market; but we never ſpare any 
coit to provide a good crop, by the af- 
iifance of our hot-beds, at Chriſtmas. 
Ve have no reliſh for cucumbers dur- 
ing the ſummer months, when they are 
no rarity; but we take care to have them 
forced in November. But my lord 
molly prides himſelf on the improve- 
ments that he has made in his Muſh- 
room-beds; which he has at length 
bronght ro ſo great perfection, that by 
the heſp of horie-Cung, and throwing 
artificial ſun-beams chrough a burning 
glußd, we can raiſe any quantity of Muh- 
ro0115, of tue right Italian kind, at two 
hours warming. 

From tue Hot-houſe we may make a 
verge natural tranſition to the Kitchen; 
ard 25 in the former every thing muſt 
be pruduced ou! of ſeaſon, ſo every thing 
in the latter muſt undergo a ſtrange me- 
tamorphoſts, The ordinary diſtinctions 
of fitii, fleſu, and fowl, are quite de- 
ſtroyed ; and noching comes upon table 
under it's proper form and appellation. 
It is impalible ro conceive what vaſt 
ſums are melted down into ſauces! We 
have a cargo of hams every year from 
Weſtphalia, only to extract the Eſſence 
of them for our ſoups. Half a dozen 
turkies have been killed in one day, 
merely for the ſake of the pinions; I 
have known a whole pond dragged, to 

| tunifh 


THE 
furniſh a diſh of Garp*s Palates: and ten 


legs of r n mangled raw, to make 
evt a diſh of Pope's Eyc:. 

The concomitant charges of the od. 
lar, you will imagine, are no leſs extra- 
vagant; and, indeed, it is not enough, 
that we abound in the bett French ard 
Italian wines, (which, by the bye, are 
purchaſed on the ſpot at an extiaordi- 
* price) but we mult have ſevcral 
other kinds of the higheſt value, and 
conſcquently of the mott delicious fla- 
vour; and though but a taſte of cach 
has been ſipped round by the company, 
the ſame bottles muſt never be —_ 

a ſ-cond time upon the table, but are 
3 as per quiſites by the butler, ho 
ſells them to the merchant, who ſells 
them back again to my lord. Briides 
thele, bis lordſhip has lately heen at an 
immenſe charge in raiſing a Pinery, in 
order to try the experiment of mak irg 
Cvder of Pine- apples; which he hopes to 
do at little more than treble the CXPENCE 
of Champagne. Tothis article I micht 
alſo add the charge of his Ice· houſes: ior 
although theſe are ſtored with an howe- 
commodity, originally of no value; yet 
I may venture to ſay, that every drop of 
water comes as dear to us, as the moſt 

coltly of our wines. 
As all our liquors, I have tofd you, 
are of foreign growth, and ail our difſics 
diſtinguiſhed by foreign titles, you will 
readily conceive, that our houſhold is 
chiefly compoſed of fore! gners. The 
Maitre d Idiel is a F:cnchman : the 
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butler out of 1.very, and his two unc'+7- 
burlers, arc Ficnchmens the clerk o: 
the kitchen is a Frenchman: and Mon. 
heur Fricando, the head-cook, to be 
ſure is a Frenchman. This gentleman 
never foils his fingers in touching; the 

leaſt bit of any thing; but gives his or- 

ders (like a general) to four fubalterns, 
who are likewiſe Frenchmen, The 
baker, the confectioner, the very ſc]. 
lions, ane even the fellow that looks 
after the poultry, are, all of them, French. 
men. Theſe, you may be ſure, are main 

tained at ver h'gh ſalaries: and though 
Monhenr Fricando had the pay i 2 
captain in a marching regiment, m. 
lord was forced to double his wages . 


the beginning of the war, and alles 


him the free exerciſe of his religion, tv 
prevent his lenving the kingdom. 

I am ſorry to add, that this pride ©: 
Keeping a table has viſihly impaired ng 
iord's fortunes 3 and this very ſumm«1 
ne has been obliged to tell all the timbe; 
on his eftate, as 1 may ſav, to keep 1p 
his kitchen fire. The only ſatisfactiqn, 

which he can poſſibly reap from al! thi. 
expence, is the vanity of having it taid, 
that nubody treats ſo elegantly as his 
lordihipy and now and then perhaps 
reading in the news- papers, that ſuch 
a day the right honourable — gave a 
grand entertainment at his houſe i: 
—— at which were preſent the princ. 
pal cfhcers of ſtate ard foreign mini- 
tors. I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
XC. 


No CxXRXXVII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 17 


SERVATA SEMPER LEGE ET RATIOCSAE LUQUEXDI. 


Tor, 


YOUR TALK TO DFCENCY AND REASON SUIT, 
NOR PRATE LIKE FOOLS, OR GABBLE LIZ A ERUTE, 


N the comedy of the Frenchman in 
London, which we are told was acted 

at Paris with univertal applau le for ſcve- 
ral nights together, there is a character 


of a 1euch Englithma an, who is repre- 


ſented as quite unſ killed on the graces 
of converiation ; and his dialogue con- 
filts almoſt entirely of a repctition of 
the common ſalutatien of“ How do 
4 you do? How do you do:“ Our na- 
tion has, indc<ed. been gencrally ſuppoſ- 
ed to be of a tuilen ard uncommunica— 


tive dilpoſition; whwc, on the other 


hend, the loqracious French have bees 
allowed to pole! the art of converſing 
beyond all other people. The Eng- 
liſluman requires to Le wonnd up fre- 
quently, and ftops very ton; but the 


Frenchman iuns on in à continual ain 


rum. Vet 1 i? uf be acknouledged, 
that, as the 1.49 conlitt of very dit- 
ferent ebe. » their manner of du 
courſe admits of great variety: but te 
whole French nation converſe alk; 


and there is no difference in their ad- 
drels between a marquis and a v: *t 
de 
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de chambre. We may frequently ſee 
4 couple of French barbers accoiting 
each other in the ſtreet, ind paying their 
comphments with the tame volubelity of 
{pc:ch, the fame grimace and action, as 
two courtiers on the Thuillerics, 

I thall not attempt to lay down any 
particular rules for con dation, but 
rather point out ſuch faults in ducoulte 
and behaviour, as render the company 
of half man kind rather ted; than 
amuſing. Id is n vain, indeed, to look 
for conve:fation, where we night ex- 
pect to find it in the greateit perie don, 
among perlors of faſnion: there it is 


2iniott . annihilated by univerlal card- 


playing; inlomuch that I have heard 
it given as a exon, why it is impoſſi- 
le tor our preſent writers to ſuccced in 
the dialogue of gentcel comedy, that 
our people of qu: ality ſcarce ever meet 
but to game. All their diicourte turns 
upon the odd wick and the {our honours: 
an! 1t is no Jeſs a mim with the 
voiarics of Wit than with thoſe oi Bac- 
chus, that talking ſpoils company. 
Every one gudravòdurs to make him- 


— 


ſelf as agreeable to ſociety as he can; 
but it often hzppens, that thoſe, Who 


moſt aim at ſnining in converſation, over- 
ſhoot the mark. Though a man ſuc- 
cceds, he ſhould not (as is frequently 
the cale) engrotis the whole talk ro him- 
ſeit; for that dettroys the very eft:nce 
of converſation, which is talking to»e- 
ther, We thouid try to keep up con- 
verſation like a ball bandie4 to and fro 
from one to the other, rather chan ez 
it all to ovri-i'ves, and drive it hetore 
us like a font- bail. We ſhould like- 
vile be cautious to adapt the matter of 
our Giicourie to our COMPANY ; and not 

alk Greek before ladies, or of the laſt 
rew furbelow to a meetirg of country 
jutlices. 

Bui nothing throws a more ridicu— 
lous air over our whole converſation, 
than certain peculiaridies eatily acquired, 
but very difficulily conquered and dif- 

curded. In order to diiplay thete ab- 
ſarcitics 1 in a truer light, it is my pre- 
nt purpoſe to enumerate ſuch of them 
as are moſt commonly to be met with; 
and firſt to take notice of thoic butt ons 
in jociety, the Artitudinarians and Fuce- 
makers. Theſe accompany every ward 
weich a peculiar grimace or geſture: they 
aſſent with a ſhrug, and contrad & with 
a twiſting of the neck; are angry with 


2 wry mouth, and pleated i in a Caper vr 


a m nuet ſtep, They may be conſider- 
ed as ſyeakiag Haricquins z and their 
rules of el:-quence are taken from the 
poſturr-maiter. Theſe ſhould be con- 
denned te conver.e only in dumb ſhew 
with teu own perion in the looking- 
glals zus We 48 the Smirkers and Smale 
eis, who fo prett:iv (et off their faces, 
tage ber with their words, by a je ne- 
ſar -quar between a grin and a dimple. 
With theſe we may likewiſe rank the 
aut Hed tribe of Mimics, who are con- 
ſtantiy taking off the peculiar tone of 
voice or geſture of thaw acquaintunce z 
though they are uch wreiched imitators, 
that (like bail painters) they are fre- 
quently forced to write the name under 
the picture, before we can diſcover any 
lixencts. 

Next to theſe, whoſe elocution is ab- 
ſorbed in action, and who converſe 
chiefly witn their arms and legs, we may 

conuder the profeſſed ſpeakers. And 
but, the Emphatical; who iquecze, and 
preſs, and ram down every fſyilable with 
exceſtive vehemence and energy. Theſe 
or2tors are remarkable for their diftin& 
elocution and force of expreſſion : they 
dwell on the important particles of and 
the, and the ſiguiſicant conjunctive and; 
which they cem to hawk up, with much 
difliculty, out of their own throats, and 
to cram them, with no leſs pain, into 
the ears of their auditors, Thete ſhould 
be (ufercd only to lyringe 72 (as it were) 
the ears of a deat man, thro: agh an hear- 
"g trumpet: though 1 mul confeſs, 

at I am equally vitenged with the 
W nitperers or Lew £ Speak.c: 8, Who ſeem 
to fancy all their: acquamtance deaf, and 
come up ſo cloic to you, that they may 
be 1aid to meature notes with you, and 
trequently overcome vou with the ex- 
halations of a powerful breath. I would 
have thete oracular gentry obliged to 
talk at a diſtance through a ſpeaking- 
trumpet, or apply their lips to the walls 
of a whiſpering gallery. The Wits, 
who will not condeicend to utter any 
thing but a box mot, and the Whiſtlers or 
Tune- amber who never articulaie 
at all, may be joined very agreeabiy to- 
gether in concert: and to theſe tinkling 
cymbals I wouid alſo add the found: + Þ 
braſs; the Bawler who inquires after 
your health with the bellow: ng of a 
town-crier. 

The Tatlers, whoſe pliable pipes are 
admurabiy a dapted to the * ſoft parts ot 
convertation, and ſweetly ' pratiling 

aQ ont 
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out of faſhion, make very pretty mu- 
fic from a beautiful face and a female 
tongue: but from a rough manly voice 
and coarſe feature, mere nonſenſe 1s as 
haſh and diſſonant as a jig from an 
Hurdy-Gurdy. The Swearers T have 
ſpoken of in a former paper; but the 
Half-Swearers, who ſplit, and mince, 
and frirter their oaths into gad's bud, 
ad's fiſh and demmee ; the Gothic Hum- 
buggers, and thoſe who * nick-name 
© God's creatures, and call a man a 
cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd 
fiſh, and an unaccountabie mH, 
ſhould never come into company with - 
out an mterpreter. But I will not tire 
my reader's patience by pointing out ail 


the peſts of converſation; nor dwell par- 


ticularly on the Senſibles, who pro- 
nounce dogmatically on the moſt trivial 


—— and ſpeak in ſentences; the 
onderers, who are always evendering 


what o'clock it is, or wornderiag M - 


ther it will rain or no, or Wruerimme? 


| when the moon changes; the Ph.aſco- 


logiſts, who explain a thirg by all that, 
or enter into particulars with this and 
that and H other; and laſtly, the Silent 
Men, who ſcem afi aid of opening their 
mouths, left they flou.d catch cold; and 
literally cbierve the precept of the Goſpel, 
by let ing their converiation be only 
| „ and ay nay. 

"Vis al lat kept up by 
converſation, is one of our principal 
diſtinctions from brutes. We ſhould 
therefore end: avour to turn this peculiar 
talent io cur advantage, and coniider the 
organs of ipeech as the infiruments of 


underſtanding: we ſhould be very care- 


g: 
ful not to ute them as the weapons of 
vice, or tools of folly, and do our ut 

moſt to unlearn anv trivial or ridiculous 
habns, Which tend to leſſen the value 
of ſuch an ineſtimable prerogative. It 


is, indced, imagined by ſome philoio- 


phers, that even birds and beatts (though 


without the power of articulation} per- 
ſectly underſtand one another by the 
ſounds they utter; and that dogs, cats, 
c. have ench a particular language to 
themſelves, Ike different nations. Thus 
it mav be ſuppoſed, that the nightin- 
galrs of :;taly have as fine an ear tor 
their own native wood-nutes, as any 
Signor or Signora for an Itolian Au; that 
th. boars of Weltphana grantee as ex- 
preflively th! ough the noſe. as the ir ha- 
bitants in High German; and that the 
frags in the dy krs of Holland croak as 
intelligibly, as the natives jabber their 
Lo» Dutch. However this may be, we 
n as conhder thote, whoſe tongues hard- 
Iv ſeem to be unc the influ- nce of rea- 
fon. and do not keep up the proper con- 
verſation of human creatures, as miztat- 
ing the language of diff cot animois, 
Tnus, for inſtance, the affinity between 
Chterers and Monkeys, and Praters 
and Parrots, is too obvious not to oc. 
cur at once: Grunters and Grow lers 
may be juft'ly compared to Ho gs: 


Snarlers are Curs; and ihe Spufite Fal- 


ſionate are a ſort of wild Cats, that will 
not hear ſtroaking, but will purr when 
they are plcaicd. . Compiainers are 
Screech owls; and Story-tellers, alwnys 
repeating the ſame dull note, are Cuc- 
kows. Ports, that prick up their cars 
at their own hidecus braying, are no 
better than Aſſes: Critics in gereral me 
venomous Serpents, that delight in hat- 
ſing; and one of then, vio have got 
by heart a few technical terms without 
Knowing their meaning, arc no ber 
than Mg. I myte!f, who hive 
cr wed io be whole town for new; ihe 
yours paſt, mas perhaps put my rrade;s in 
mind © a Dun omil Cock: but as 1 mvit 
acquarnt thera, that they will hear the 
Jatt Jt me on this day fortnight, I hupe 
they will then corft er me as 4 Swing 
who is ſuppoſed to ſing ſweetly at his 
dying moments. W 
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Ne CXXXIX. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1756. 


; H 


NOW TO THE UTMOST ALL YOUR LAPOURS CHARGF, 


[| Wrote to my couſin Village, inform- 
1 ing him of my deſign to finiſh with 
the next number; and have received the 
following anſver from him, which I 
Mall lay before my readers. 


DFAR COUSIN | 
17 was not without ſome regret, that I 

received advice of your imentions to 
hid adieu to the public: for, as you had 
been fo kind as to introduce me to their 
notice, I began to indulge all the weak- 
veſs and vanity of a young author; and 
had almoſt perſuaded myſelf, that I was 
the principal ſupport of your papers. 
Conſcious of my own importance, I cx - 
pet that you will do me the juſtice to 


acknowledge, how much you are in- 


d:bred to the aſſiſtance of your very 
ingenious Couſin; and I care not how 
many compliments vou pay me on my 
wit and learning; but at the fame time I 
mitt beg leave to put in a caveat againſt 
vour difpoting of me in what manner 
you yourſelf pleaſe. Writers of eſſays 
think themſelves ai liberty to do what they 
will with the characters they have in- 
troduced int their works; as writers of 
trazedy, in order to heighten the plot, 
have often brought their heroes to an 
untimely end, when they have died 
quietly many years before in their beds; 
or as our chronicles of daily occurrences 
put aduke to death, give away an heireſs 
in marriage, or ſhoot off an admirai's 
leg, whenever they pleaſe. Mr. Al- 
diſon, while he was carrying on the 
SpeRator, ſaid, he would kill Sir Ro- 
ger de Coverley, that nobody elſe 
* might murder him. In like manner, 
my dear Couſin, you may perhaps take 
it into your head to cut me off: you may 
make an end of me by a cold caught in 
partridge ſhooting, or break my neck 
in a ſtag-hunt. Or you may rather 
chuſe to ſettle me perhaps with a rich old 
country dowager, or preſs me into the 
army, or clap me on board of a man of 


war. But I defire that you will not get 


AND SHEW YOUR MIGHTY CONSEQUENCE AT LARGEs 


rid of me by any of theſe means; but 
permit me to affure your readers, that 
am alive and merry; and this is to let 
them know that I am in good health at 
this preſent writing. | 

Y our papers, I aſſure you, have made 
a great noiſe in the country, and the 
molt intelligent among us read you with 
as much ſatistaction as the Evening Poſt, 
or the Weekly Journals. I know more 
than one ſquire, who takes them in con- 
ſcantly with the Magazines; and I was 
told by the poit-matter of a certain town, 
that they came down every week, under 
cover, to the uiler of a member of par- 
liament. There is a club of country 
pariſons, who meet every Saturday 2 a 
neighbouring market-town, to be ſhaved 
and exchange ſermons : they have a ſub- 
ſcription for hooks an pamphiets; and 
the only periolical works ordered in hy 
them are the Connoiſſur, and the Cri- 
tical and Monthly Reviews. I was late- 
ly introduced to this ſociety, when the 
converſation happened to turn upon Mr. 
Town. A young curate, juſt come 
from Oxford, faid he knee you very 


well at Chritt Church, and that von was 


a comical dog: but a Cantab. declared, 
no leſs poſitively, that you was either a 
pentioner of 1rinity, or a fellow of 
Bennet Coltege. Fzople, inderd, are 
very much perplexed about the real au- 
thor : ſome afarm, that you are a no- 
bleman; and others will have it, that 
you are an actor: ſome ſav you are a 
young lawyer, ſome a phviician, ſome 
a parſon, and ſome an old woman. 

The ſabiects of your papers have of- 
ten been wreſted to various interpreta- 
tions by our penetrating gen'uſes; and 
you have hardly drawn u character, that 
has not been fixed on one or other of the 
greateſt per ſonages in the nat on. I 
once heard a couatry juſtice expraſs his 
wonder, that vou was not taken vp, and 
ſet on the pillory; and 1 my ſelf, by 
ſome of my rural intelliger ce, have 
brought upon you the reſentment of ſe- 
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vera! honeſt ſqires, who long to horſe- 
whip the fe madrel for putting them in 


int. Others gan ar qu te at 2 loſs 
ip to wick on vorr mennipg, and in 
vain t run over then Biere mnary 


for an <p; nation of fee ble 
phraſes; which, tnoreh thev E en- 
ricbed the tow: la: guige, here u yet 
made their way into me lia ot of the 
country. Many exquthte ſtrok es of hu- 
mour are alſo loſt upon ns, on zccount 
of our diſt.nce from the icen- of action; 
and that wit, which is very riſk and 
lively upon the ſpot, often loſes much 
of it's ſpirit in che carriac , and ſome- 
times wholly evaporates in dne poſt bag. 

You moraliſts are very apt to- flatter 
yourſelves. 4; 1-1 re doing a vaſt 
deal of good by youu 1. © hit = 
ever reformation you may have wor cl 
in town, zive me leave to tell you, that 
you have i .metimes done us harm in the 
country, by the bare mention ef the 
vices and follies now in vogue. From 
vour jutelligence, ſome of our mot? po- 
lite ladies have learned, that it is high- 
ly genteel to have a route; and ſome 
have copied the faſhion fo exactly, as 
to play at cards on Sundays. Vour pa- 
pers upon dreſs ſet all our belles te work 


in following the mole: vou n& ſooner. 


took notice of the cocke:| hits, but every 
hat in the pariſh was turned up betund 
and before; and when you told us, that 
the town beauties went naked, our rural 
amſels immediatdly began to throw off 
their cloaths. Our genticmen have heen 
alſo taught by you all the new arts ef 
bertmg and gaming: und the only cof- 
tes-houte in one little ton, where the 
moit topping inhabitanis are uſed to 
meet to play at diaughte and back- 
yammon, has, from the greut incren e 
vi gameiters who retort to it, been cle- 
gandy . chriltened by +2 name of 

White's. 
As to the ſmall ſhare which I myſelf 
have had in your work, you may be ſure 
:ry body here is hugely delighted with 
it; at leaſt you may be — that Iwill 
tay nothing to the contrary. I have 
done my belt to contribute to the entcr- 
tainment of your readers: and, as the 
name of vtcele is not forgotten in the 
Spectator, though Adfifon has rn 
away with almoſt all te honour, I am in 
hopes, that whenever the great Mr. 
Tovrn is mentioned, they mav poſh bly 
think at the ſame. time on your affec- 
tionate Couſin and Coadiutor, 
| VILLACE, 


. 
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Tov'n. 


After this account, which m Couſin 
has ſent me. of the reception I have met 
with in the country, t will be proper to 
fav fem hing of my reception here in 
| I Pall theretore copier wvieif 
in tc three fo capacity of Connoiſſeur, 
Critic, ar] Ceafor General. As a 
Curr} ur, in the confined ſenſe of the 
word, F mot gan I have met with ſove- 
ral morti5-anons, I i:ave neither been 
made F. R. S. nor even a member of the 
Academy of Bourdea u or Peterſpurgh. 
Th-y have left me out of the lift of 
Truſtees to the Britiſn Muſæum; and 
his Majeſty of. Naples, though he pre- 
ſer:ted an Account of the Curiolties 
found in Herculaneum' to each of the 
univerfities, never ſent one to me. 1 
have not been celebrated in the Philoſo- 
; ca} Tranſactions, or in any of our 
Ningazines of Arts and Sciences; nor 
have IT been ftile4 tris-illuſre or tres 


ſeavant in any of the fore: +11 Mercuries 
or Journals Literaires. 


Once, mdced, 
I ſoothed myſelf in the vain thoughts 
of having been diſtinguiſhed by the great 
Swediſh Botaniſt, Linnæus, under the 
title of Fruditiſimus Urbanus, which I 
conceived to be the name of Town la- 
tinized; but, to my great difappoint- 
ment, I afterwards diſcovered, that this 
was no other than the learned naturaliſt, 
Mr. $+ivarus Urban, author of the 
Gentieman's Magazine. This neglect 
of me, as a Connoifleur, I can attribute 
to no other cauſe, than to my not hav- 
ing made myſelf known by my Mu- 
ſenm, or Cabinet of Curioſities: and, 
to ſay the truth, I am nat worth a far- 
thing in antique coins; nor have I fo 
much as one hngle ſhell or butterfly. 
All mv complaints againft the modern 
innovations of Tafte have been there- 
tore diſregarded: and with concern I 
iti! ſce the Villas of our citizens fan- 
taſtically adorned with Chineſe palings, 
and our ſtreets incumbered with ſuperb 
colona les, porticos, Gothic arches, and 
Venetian windows, the ordinary deco- 
rations of the ſhops of our tradefmen. 
Nor t:ave TI, as a Critic, met with 
greater ſucceſs or encouragement, in my 
end. sit to reform the preſent Taſte 
in liter: 14170, I expected to have the 
privile of eating beef gratis every 
night at Vauxhall, for adviſing the gar- 
den poets to put a little meaning into 
their ſongs: but, though I was there 
ſ-veral nigits this ſummer, I could not 
hy (with Caſſip) of any of —_— | 
lions, © this 1 | ifite fon 
duclions, © this is a more exqui * — 
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© than the other.“ I have not been able 
to write the operas out of the Kingdom: 
and, though I have more than once 
ſhewed my contempt for Harlequin, I 
am aſſured there are no leſs than three 
Pantomimes to be brought on this ſea- 
fon. As TI inveſted myſelf with the dig- 
nity of ſupreme judge in theatrical-mat- 
ters, I was in hopes that my Lord 
Chamberlain would at leaſt have ap- 
pointed me his Deputy-licenſer ; but he 
has not even conſulted me on any one 
new play. I made no doubt but the 
managers would pay their court to me: 
but they have not once ſent for me to 
dinner; and, ſo far from having the 
freedom of the houſe, I declare I have 
not had ſo much as a fingle order from 
any of the under- actors. 

In my office of Cenſor General, 


though I cannot boaſt of having over- 


tuned the card tables at routes and aſ- 
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ſemblies, or broke up the club at Ar- 
thur's, I can fafely boaft, that T have 


routed the many- headed monſter at the 


Ditputant Society at the Robin Hood, 
and put to ſilence the great Ciare Mar- 
ket Orator. In a word, I have lahour- 
e to prevent the growth of vice and 
immorality; and with as much effect as 
the Juſtices at the Quarter- ſeſſions. For 
this reaſon I expected to have been put 
in the commiſſion, and to have had the 
power of liceniing all places of public 
diverſion veſted ſolely 1a my hands. But 
as I 3nd my merits have been hitherto 
over looked, I am determined to lay 
down my office; and in my next num- 
ber I ſhall take my final leave of the 
public; when I ſhall give them an ac- 
count of my correfpondents, together 
with a full and ,particuiar account of 
MY SELF. | 

T 
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VEL Duo, VEL NE MO. 


PERS. 


CENSOR NOR nr, NOR HE; OR BOTH, OR NONT 5 
A TWO-FOLD AUTHOR, MESSIEURS ME. TOWN. 


FRATERNIS ANIMIS. 


PENE CEMELLT, 


Hor. 


SURE IN THF SELF-SAME MOULD THFIR MINDS WERE CAST, 
TWINS IN AFFECTION, JUDGMENT, KUMOUR, TASTE. 


ERIODICAL witiicr:, who re- 

tail their tenſe or nontenle to the 
world theet by ſheet, acquire a fort of 
familiarity and intimecy with the pub- 
lic, peculiar to themſelves. Had theſe 
four volumes, which hav: lwell-d by de- 
grees to their preſent bulk, burit forth 
at once, Mr. Jon mnit have intro- 
duced himſelf to the acquaintance of the 
public with the aukward air and diſ- 
tance of a ſtranger: but he now flatters 
himſelf, that they will look upon him 
as an old companion, whoſe converſa- 
tion they are pleated with; and, as they 
will fee him no more after this time, 
will now and then perhaps miſs their 
uſual viſitor. 

However this may be, the Authors 
of tae Connoifſeur now think proper to 
cloſe the undertaking im which they 
have been engaged for near three years 
paſt: and among their general thanks 
to the indulgent readers of their papers, 
they muſt include in a particular man- 


ner their acknowledgmenis to thoſe, 


who have been lcaſec to apptur in them 


as writers. Ther have, therefore, at 
the cloſe of their work, brought Ir. 
Town and his aſloctates on the ſcene 
together, like the dramatis perſore at 
the and of the laſt act. 


Our earhieſt and moſt frequent corre- 


ſpondent dittinguiſhed his favuurs by 
the ſignatures G. K. and we are ſorry 
that he will not allow us to mention his 
name; fince it would reflect as much 
credit on our work, as we are ſure will 
redound to it from his contributions. 
To him we ae proud to own ourtelves 
indebted for moit part of N“ X1V. and 
XVII; for the Letter, ſigned Golian 
Engliſh, in N* xix; for a great part 
of Ne xxxX111. and XL; and tor the 
Letters, ſigned Reginald Fitzworm, Mi- 
chael Krawbidge, Moles Orthodox, 


and Thom. Vainall, in N cn. CVII. 


CXIII. and CxxIxX. . h 
The next, in priority of time, is a. 
gentleman of Cambridge, who ſigned 
himſelf A. B. and we cannot but regret 
that 


— > —— 
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that he withdrew lis aſſiſtance, after 
having obliged us with the heſt part of 
the Letters in N XLVI. XLIX. and 
LIT. and of the Eſſays in No Lx II. and 
LXIV. 

The Letters in N“ LxXxXX11. XCV11T. 
CX11. and CXXX. came from various 
hands, equally unknown to us. The 
Imitation of Horace, in N xi. was 
written (as we. are informed) by a gen- 
tleman of Oxford: and from two gen- 
tiemen of Cambridge we received the 
Letter, ſigned W. Manlv, in No Lxv. 
and another, ſigned B. A. in N“ cn. 

Theſe unexpected muks of favour, 


_ conferred on us by firangers, demand 


our higneft gratitude: but we are no 
lets happy in being able to boaſt the 
aſſiſtance of ſome other gentlemen, 


whom we are proud to call friends, 


Maugh we are not et hherty to intro- 
duce them to the acquaintance of our 
readers. From a friend engaged in the 
Law, we had the firit fx-rches and mot 
ſtriking paſſages of N LXxV. LXXVIII. 
LXXXVII. and CIV. though it may be 
regretted by the public, as well as our- 
elves, that his leiſre would nut permit 
him to put the finiſhing hand to them. 
From a friend, a gentleman of the 
Temple, we received N® Cx1. Cxv. 
and Cxix. To a friend, a n.ember of 
Tint College, Cambridge, we are 
indebted! for the Song in N LXXII. 
and the Verſcs in Ne LxvV1s. XC. 
CEXV. and cxxxy. The litt of 
contributions from ſuch capable friends 
would doubtleſs have been much larger, 
had thev been {ooner let into the ſceret: 
but as Mr. Town, like a great prince, 
choſe to appear iaceg. in order to avoid 
the impertinence of the multitude, he 
did not even make himſelf known to 
thoſ: about his perſon, till at laſt they 
themſelves found him out through his 
diſzuiſe. 

There are ſtill remaining two corre- 
ſpondents, who muſt ſtand by them- 
ſclv-s; as they have wrote to us, not in 
an aſſumed character, but in propria 
ferſond. The fir+ is no leis a perſon- 
age than the great Orator Henley, who 
obi:ged vs with that truly original Let- 
ter, printed in N® xxxvn. The other, 
who favoured us with a Le ter no leis 
original, in N* LxXxX. we have reaſon 
to bel:eve, is a Mcthedift Teacher and 
a mechanic; but we do not know either 
his rame or his trade. 8 

We now come to the moſt important 
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diſcovery of Ourſelves, and to anſwer 
the often repeated queſt. on of- Who 
is Mr. Town ?” it being the cuſtom for 
the periodical writers, at the ſame time 
that they tend the hawkers abroad with 
their laſt dying ſpeech like the male fac 
tors, like them alſo to couple it with a 
conf ſnñ̃on. The general method of un- 
ravelling this myſtery is by declaring, 
to whom the different ſignatures, affix- 
ei to different papers, are appropriated. 
For ever ſince the days of the in mitabie 
Syectator, it has been uſual for a bold 
Capital to Rand like a ſentry, at the 
end of our eſſayvs, to guard the author 
in ſecrecy : and it is commonly ſuppoſ- 
ed, that tne writer, who does not chufe 
to put his name to his work, has in this 
manner, like the painters and ſtatuaries 
of old, at leaſt ſet his mark. But the 
Authors of the Connoiſſeur now con- 
fels, that the ſeveral letters, at firſt 
pitched upon to bring up the rear of then 
eilays, have been annexed to different 
popers, at random, and ſometimes omit- 
ted, on purpoſe to put the ſagacious 
reader on a wrong ſcent, It is parti- 
cularly the intereſt of a writer, who 
prints himſelf out week by week, to re- 
main unknown, during the courſe of 
tis picce-menl publication. The beſt 
method, therefore, to prevent a diſco- 
very, is to mike tne road to it as intri- 
ca't as poſſible ; and, inſtead of ſeeming 
to aim at keeping the reader entirely in 
the dark, to hang out a kind of wan- 
dering light, which only ſerves to lead 
him aſtrav. The deſire of giving each 
writer his due, according to the ſigna- 
tures, has, in the courſe of this under- 
taking, often confuſed the curious m 
their enquiries. Soon after the publica- 
tion of our firſt papers, ſome ingenious 
gentlemen found out, that T, O, W. N, 
being the letters that formed the name 
of TOWN, there were four authors, 
each of whom ſheltered himſelf under 2 
particular letter; but no paper ever ap- 
pearing with an N affixed to it, they 
were obliged to give up this notion. 
But, if they had been more able decy- 
pherers, they would have made out, 
that though T, O, W, will not com- 
poſe the name of TOWN, yet, by 2 
different arrangement of the letters, it 
will form the word TWO: which is 
the grand myſtery of our ſignatures, 
and couches under it the true and real 


number of the Authors of the Connoiſ- 
leur. 
Having 


Having thus declared Mr. Town to 
conſiſt of two ſeparate individuals, it 
will perhaps be expected, that, like two 
tradeſimen, who have agreed to diflolve 
their partnerſhip, we mould exactly ba- 
lance our accounts, and aſſign to each 
his que parcel of the tock. But our 
accounts are of fo intricate a nature, 
that it would be impoſſible tor us to ad- 
iuſt them in that manner. We have 
not only joined in the work taken ako- 
getier, hut almoſt every fingle paper is 


the joint product of both: and, as we 


have labouured equally in eretting the 
fabric, we cannot pretend, that any one 
particular part is the ſole workmauiſhip 
of either. An hint has perhaps been 
ſtarted by one of us, improved by ihe 
other, and ſtill further heighien«d by an 
bappy coalition of fentiment in both: 
as fire is ſtruck out by a mutual colliſton 
of flint and Reel. Sometimes, like 
Stra11's lovers converſing with the ſym- 
pathetic needles, we have written papers 
together t fifty miles diſtance from each 
other: the firſt rough draught or looſe 
minutes of an effay have often traveiled 
in the ſtage coach from toven to country, 


and from country to town; and we have 


frequently waited for the poſt man 
(whom we expected to bring us the pre- 
ci us remainder of a Connoiſſcur) with 
the lame anxiety, as we ſhould wait for 
the ha f of a bank note, without which 
the o her Half would he of no value. 
Theie our joint labours, it may catily 
be imagined. would have foon broke off 
a\ruptly, if either had been too fondly 
attached to his own little conceits, or if 
we had converſed together with t!e jca- 
louſy of a rival, or the complai{ance of 
a formal acquaintance, who ſmil's at 


every wor that is (11d by his compa- 


nion. Nr could th work have been 
fo long carried on, with fo much chear- 
fuineis and good humour on both ſides, 
if the Two had not been as cloſely unit- 
d, as the two Students, whom the 
SpveRtaror mentions, as recorded by a 
Terre Filius at Oxford, to have had 
* but one mind, one purſe, one cham- 
© ber, and one hat.” 

It has been often remarked, that the 
reader is very deſirous of picking up 
ſome little particuiars concerning the au- 


thor of the book which he is peruſing. 
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To gratify this paſſion, many literary 
anccdotes have been publiſhed, and an 
account of their hte, character, and be- 
haviour, has been prefixed to the works 
of our moſt celehrated writers. Effaviſts 
are commonly expected to be their own 
Biographers: an.i perhaps our readers 
may r-quire ſome further intelligence 
concerning the Authors of the Connou- 
ſeur. But, as they have all along ap- 
peared as a ſort of Sahas in literature, 
they cannot now deſcribe themſelves any 
oiherwite, than as one and the fame per- 
ſon; and can only ſatisfy the cunctity 
of the public, by giving a hort acconnt 
of that reſpectabhle perſonage Mr. Town, 
conſidering him as of the plural, or ra- 
ther (according io the Gigcians) of the 
dual number. 

Mr. Town 1s a fair, black, middle- 
ſizod, very ſhort man. He wears his 
own hair and a periwig. He is about 
thirty years of age, and not more than 
four and twenty. He is a Student of 
the Law, and a Bachelor of Phyſic. 
He was bred at the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford; where having taken no leis than 
three degrees. he looks down on many 
learned profeſſors as his inſeriors: yet, 
having been there but little longer than 
to take the firſt degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, it has more than once happened, 
that the Cenſor-General of all England 
has been reprimanded by the Centor of 
his Colleze, for negleding to furnſh 
the uſual E7.y, or (in the collegiate 
phraſe) the Tneme of the werk. 

This joint deſcrunion of curiclyes. 
will, we hope, ſatisiy the reader, with - 
ont any further information. For our 
own parts, we cannot but be pleaſed with 
having raiſed tis monument ot our mu- 
tual friendthip and eſteem: and if theie 
eſſays ſhail continue to be read, now 
they will no longer make their appear- 
ance as the fugitive p'eces of the week, 
we ſhall be happy in confidering, that 
we are mentioned at the ſame time. We 
have all the vchile gone on, as it were, 
hand in hand together: and while we 
are both employed in ferniſhing matter 
for the paper now before us, we cannot 
help ſmiling at our thus making our 
exit together, like the Two Kings of 
Brentford {meliing at one noſegay. 

T. W. O. 
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„ 


T* HE ſchoolmen had formerly a very exact way of ing the 

abilities of their Saints or authors. ar, for in „ Was 
ſald to have learning as five, genius as four, and gravity as ſeven. 
Caramu*i «as greater than he. His learning was as eight, his genius 
as ix, and his pravity as thirteen. Were I to eſtimate the merits of 
our Chineſe Philoſopher by rhe fame ſcale, I would not hefitate to 
flatc his genius ftill higher; but as to his learning and gravity, theſe 
I think might ſafely be marked as nine hundred and ninety nine, 
within one degree of abſolute frigidity. | 
Yet upon his firſt appearance here, many were angry not to find 
him as ignorant as a Tripoline ambaſſador, or an Envoy from Mujac. 
They were forprized to find a man born ſo far from London, that 


ſchool of prucence and wiſdom, endued even with a moderate 
City. 


Chineſe do at ours. How comes it,” ſaid they, that the Euro- 
< peans, fo remote from China, think with ſo much juſtice and pre- 
« cilion? They have never read our books, they ſcarcely know even 
* our letters, and yet they talkfand reaſon juſt as we do?. The truth 
is, the Chineſe and we are pretty much alike. Different degrees of 
refinement, and not of diſtance, mark the diſtinctions among mankind. 
Savages of the moſt oppoſite climates, have all but one er of 


. and rapacity; and tutored nations, however ſeparate, 
uaſe of the very ſame methods to procure refined enjoyment. 


to the Chineſe, in Every page of the followi 


| correſpondence. 
The metaphors and allufions are all drawn from the Their for- 
my Gar euſes SITY gos 
in morals are illuſtrated. The Chineſe are always conciſe, ſo is he. 
Simple, fo is be. The Chineſe are grave and ſententious, ſo is he. 
But in one particular, the reſemblance is 88 ſtriking: the Chi- 
neſe are often dull; and fo is he. Nor has my affiftance been want- 
ing. We are told in an old romance of a certain kni ant and 
his horſe who contracted an intimate friendſhip. horſe moſt 


©* Je Comte, Vol. 1. f. 210, 


A 2 bility 


They expreſſed the fame ſurprize at his knowledge that the 


ſerves. Many of their favourite tenets. 
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4 PREFACE. 


bility of fortune; but during this fit of morality, leſt 
ſhould fleep, I'll take a nap myſelf, and when I awake 
dream. 


very ion. I was reſolved however to 
the in falty frem the there, feakble that ice was ac beſt proce- 
nous, and having been always a little cowardly in my ſleep. 


| to 

- But as others have driven keg A 
ſolved, I baled up my goods, and fairly ventured; when, upon juſt en- 
tering the fair, I fancied the ice that had f. | 1 
i, coated cater me, cad eh llinw als of wane & te 


OV 


awaking from reverie, with the fright, I cannot hel 
vi chat che peine taken in giving chi an Engliſh 
dreſs, been employed in contriving new politi or 
new plots for farces. I might then have taken my ftation in the 
world, either as a poet or a philoſopher, and made one in thoſe little 
ſocieties where men club to raiſe each others reputation. But at pre- 
ſent I belong to no particular claſs. I reſemble one of thoſe ſolitary 
animals, that has been forced from it's foreſt to gratify human curio- 
fity. My earlieſt wiſh was to eſcape unheeded through life; but I 
rr end of my 
chain. Though none are injured by my „I am naturally too ſa- 
vage to court any friends by fawning; too obſtinate to be taught new 
tricks; and too improvident to mind what may happen: I am appeaſed, 
though not contented. Too indolent for intrigue, and tov timid to 
puſh for favour, I am—But what fignifies what I am. 


EXT; nat ov , gal xalęe v · Tov A Zuger. 
Oi Eel = igair* Trailers rue err ili. 
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LETTER I. 


TO 2iR. ** , qzERCHANT IN LONDON, 


81, AMSTERDAM, 


vering two bills, one on Meſſrs. 
R. and D. value 4781. 10s. and the 
other on Mr. ****, value 28 fl. duly 
came to hand; the former of which met 
with honour, but the other has been 


F OURS of the 23th inſtant, co- 


native of Honan in China, and one whe 
did me ſignal ſervices when he was a 


mandarine, and I a factor at Canton. 


By frequently converſing with the Eng- 
liſh there, he has learned the language, 
though he is intirely a ſtranger to their 
manners and cuſtoms. I am told he is 


_ a philoſopher, I am ſure he is an honeſt 


man; that to you will be his beſt recom- 
mendation, next to the conſideration of 


his being the friend of, S:r, yours, &c. 


LETTER II. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGIL, IN LONDON, TO ** **, MERCHANT IN Au- 


STERDAM. 


FRIEND OF MY HEART 


tice what I owe to your generoſity. 

The ſervices I did you at Canton, 
juſtice, humanity, and my office, bade 
me perform; thoſe you have done me 
fince my arrival at Amſterdam, no laws 


_ you to, no juſtice required, even 
half your favours would have been 
greater than my moſt ſanguine expecta - 


tions. 


The fum of money therefore which 


you privately conveyed into my bag- 
| A 2 gage, 
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inſtead 


y thickneſs crowd up 
ſo that a ſtran 


—4 midſt of their 
heavy 


leaf; very different are thoſe of Lon 
ſea from Rotterdam unweiid 


Nankin are ſometimes ſtrewed with 
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e heads of his neighbours, and clap 
„unh on his own : the diſtri- 


It HK a 


tt 7 oe and phyſic ſtick on ſuch 


d lantities;, tat it is almoſt impoſſible, 
even 15 123, LO 4 F1mguiſh between the 
hezd and the hair. 

Thoſe whom T have been now de- 
ſcrininc, affect the gravity of the hon 2 
thoſe 1 am going to delſeribe, more re- 
ſemtle the pert viracity of ſmaller ani- 
mais. Tae barber, who is ſtill maſter 
of the ceremonies, cuts their hair cloſe 
to the crown; and then with a compo- 
ſition of meal ard hag's lard, plaiſters 
the whole in ſuch a manner, as to make 
it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh whether the 
patient wears 2 cap or a plaiſter ; but to 
make the picture more perfectly ſlrik- 
Ting, conceive the tail of ſome heaſt, a 
eyhound's tail, or a pig's tail, for in- 
nce, appended to the back of the 
head, and reaching down to that place 
where tails in other animals are gene- 
rally ſeen to begin; thus tailed and 
bepowdered, the man of tafte fancies he 
Improves in beauty, dreſſes up his hard- 
featured face in ſmiles, and attempts to 
Jook hideouſly tender. Thus equipped, 
he is qualified to make love, and hopes 
for ſucceſs more from the powder on the 
outſide of his head, than the ſentiments 
within. 

Yet, when I conſider what fort of a 
creature the fine lady is, to whom he is 
ſuppoſed to pay his addrefles, it is not 
ſtrange to find him thus equipped in or- 
der to pleaſe. She is herlelf every whit 
as fond of powder, and tails, and hog's 
lard, as he: to ſpeak my ſecret ſenti- 


ments, moſt rererend Fum, the ladies 


here are horridly ugly; I can hardly 
endure the fight of them; they no way 
reſemble the beauties of China: the 


beauty from us; w 
ſmall· footed perfections of an Eaſtern 
how is it poſſible I ſhould have 


broad their faces; how ver 
le Cs hon wary Ha 
very how 


thin their lips; 


ver; black their teeth; the ſnow on the 
tops of Bao is not fairer than their cheeks; 
2nd their eye- bros are ſmall as the line 
by the pencil of Quamſi. Here a lady 
w'th ſuch perfections would be frightful ; 


Dutch and Chineſe beauties, indeed, 


ing! 

Vet, uncivil as Nature has been, they 
_ * to outdo her in unkindneſs; 
hey uſe white powder, blue powder 
and black powder, for their hair; and a 
red powder for the face on ſome parti 


colours, as among the Tartars of Ko- 
reki, frequently ticking on, with ſpittle, 
little black patches on every part of it, 
except on the tip of the noſe, which I 
have never ſeen with a patch, You will 
have a better idea of their manner of 


placing theſe ſpots, when I have finiſhed 


a map of an Engliſh face to 
the faſhion, which ſhall be ſent 
to encreaſe your curious collection of 
paintings, medals, and monſters. 

But what ſurprizes me more than all 
the reſt, is, what I have juſt now been 


credibly informed by one of this coun- 

try: * Moſt ladies here, he, have 

© two faces; one face to in, and 

another to ſhew in company: the firit 

| 1 — reſerved for the huſband 
! 


nily at home, the other | 


ter; this is always made at the toilet, 
ä — — ro 

ht in council, and ſettle the complexion 
© of the day.” 56 

I cannot aſcertain the truth of this re- 
mark ; however, it is actually certain, 
that they wear more cloaths within doors 
than without z and I have feen a lady 
—— ＋= 
own apartment, appear naked in 
the ſtreets. Farewell. 
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LETTER IV. 


TO THE SAME, 


. 


yet vainer than the in- 
habitants of Siam. Upon my arrival I 
attributed that reſerve to modeſty, which 
Inow find has it's origin in pride. Con- 
—_— _ them firſt, = 
are.ſure T acquaintance z to 
flattery, and o conciliate their friend - 
i They bear 


which himſelf has contributed to enact. 
one may be free, are all content to be 
flaves; who fark lift a tyrant into terror, 


and then ſhrink under his power as if 


delegated from Heaven. Li isecho- 
ed in all their aſſemblies, cs. wr 


might be found ready to offer up their 
lives for the ſound, though perhaps not 
one of all the number underſtands it's 

ing. The loweſt mechanic, how- 


» * the knowledge from a 
is for our who has had his 3 ion from the 


© freedom; if the French ſhould con- 
* quer, what would become of Engliſh 
© liberty? My dear friends, liberty is 
* theEngliſhman's prerogative; we muſt 
C rve that at the ex of our 
© lives, of that the French ſhall never 
* deprive us; it is not to be expected 
© that men who are ſlaves themſelves 


af 
= 
8 
= 
5 


of them. Before I would ſtoop 


ſlavery, may this be my poiſon,” 
and he held the goblet in his hand, 


may this be my poiſon—but I would 


cs 
© ſooner liſt for a foldier. 

The ſoldier, taking the goblet from 
his friend, with much awe fervently 

ied out It is not ſo much our li- 
© berties as our religion that would ſuf - 
© fer by fuch a change: Ay, our reli- 
© gion, my lads. May the Devil fink 
© me into flames, ſuch was the ſo- 
lemnity of hisadjuration, * if the French 
© ſhould come over, but our religion 
© would be utterly undone.” So ſaying, 
inſtead of a libation, he applied the gob- 
let to his lips, and confirmed his ſenti- 
ments with a ceremony of the moſt per- 
ſevering devotion. 

In ſhort, every man hiere ds to 
be a politician; even the fair-ſex are 
ſometimes found to mix the ſeverity of 
national altercation with the blandiſh- 
ments of love, and often become con- 
querors by more weapons of deſtruction 
than their eyes. 

This univerſal paſſion for politics is 
gratified by Daily Gazettes, as with us 
at China. But as in ours the em 
endeavours to inſtruct his people, in 
theirs the people endeavour to inſtruct 
the adminiſtration. You muſt not, 
however, imagine, that they who com- 


theſe have any actual know- 
—— or the government 
of a ſtate; they only collect their mate 
rials from the oracle of ſome coffee- 
houſe, which oracle has himſelf gather- 
ed them the night 
a gaming-table, who has pillaged his 
man's porter, 
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great man's gentleman, who has invent- 
ed the hol ftory for his own amuſe- 
ment the night preceding. 

The Engliſh in general ſeem ſonder 
of gaining the efteem than the love of 
thoſe they converſe with: this gives a 
formality to their amuſements; their 
gayeſt converſations have ſumething too 
wiſe for innocent relaxation; though in 
company you are ſeldom diſguſted with 
the abſurdity of a fool, yvu are ſeldom 
lifted into rapture by thoſe ſtrokes of vi- 
vacity which give inſtant, though not 
permanent pleaiure. | 

What they want, however, in gaiety, 
they make up in pol:teneſs. You ſmile 
at hearinz me praiſe the Engliſh for their 

liteneſs: you who have heard very 
lifferent accounts from the miſſionaries 
at Pekin, who have ſeen ſuch a different 
behaviour in their merchants and ſea- 
men at home. But IT muſt Rill repeat 
it, the Englich ſeem more polite than 
any of their neighbours; their great art 
in this reſpect lies in endeavouring, while 
they oblige, to leſſen the force of the 
favour. Other countries are fond of 
obliging a ſtranger; but ſeem defirous 
that he ſhould be ſenſible of the obliga- 
tion. The Engliſh confer their kind- 
neſs with an appearance of indifference, 
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and give away benefits with an air as if 
they deſpiſed them. 

Walking a few days ago between an 
Engliſhman and a Frenchman into the 
ſuburhs of the city, we were overtaken 
by a heavy ſhower of rain. I was un- 
prepared; but they had each large coats, 
which defended them from what ſeemed 
to me a perfect inundation. The Eng- 
liſhman ſeeing me ſhrink from the wea- 
ther, accoſted me thus: Pha, man, 
© what doſt ſhrink at? Here, take this 
© coat; I don't want it; I find it no 
© way uſeful to me; I had as lief be 
< without it.” The Frenchman be 
to ſhew his politeneſs in turn: My 
dear | op cries he, why uu 
< you oblige me by making ule 
coat; 15 1 — of we 
© from the rain; I ſhould not chuſe to 
part with it to others, but to ſuch a 
© triend as you, I could even part with 
my {kin to do him ſervice." 

From ſach minute inſtances as theſe, 
moſt reverend Fum Hoam, I am ſenſible 
| ſagacity wil] collect inſtruction. 
| volume of nature is the book of 
knowledge; _—_ becomes molt wie 
who makes the judicious ſelection. 
Farewell. 


LETTER v. 


TO THE SAME. 


FT Have already informed you of the 
ſimgular p:thon of this nation for po- 
Jities. An Fnglithman, not ſatisfied 
with finding by his own profperity the 
contending powers of Europe properly 
balanced, deſires allo to know the pre- 
cife value of every weight in either ſcale. 
To gratify this curioſitv, a leaf of poli- 
tical inftrution is ferved up every morn- 
ing with tea: when our politician has 
feaſted upon this, he repairs to a coffee- 
houſe, in order to ruminate upon what 
He: has read, and encreafe his collection; 
from thence he proceeds to the ordinary, 
enquires what news, and treaſuring 
every acquiſition there, hunts about 
the evening in queſt of more, and care- 
fully adds it to the reſt." Thus at night 
he retires home, full ef the important 
advices of the day. When lo! awak- 
ing next-marning, te finds che inftruc- 
tions of yeſterday a collection of abſur- 


dity or palpable falſhood. This, one 
would think, a mortifying repulſe in the 
purſuit of wiſdom; yet our politician, 
no way difcouraged, hunts on, in order 
to collect freſh materials, and in order 
to be again difappointed. 
Be often admired the commercial 
Wit which prevails over Europe; have 
been ſurpriſed to fee them * a 
traffic with productions, that an Aſiatic 
ftranger would deem entirely uſeleſs. I: 


is a proverb in Ch 


drives a — 222. 


An Englith dealer in this way, for 
inſtance, has only to aſcend to his work - 
houſe, and manufaRure u turbulent 
ſpecch averredl to be ſpoken in the ſe- 

nate, 
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nate; or 2 report ſuppoſed to be dropt at 
court 3 a piece of ſcandal that ſtrikes at 
a popular mandarine z or a ſecret trea- 
ty between two neighbouring powers. 
When finiſhed, theſe goods are baled 
up, and conſigned to a factor abroad, 
who ſends in return two battles, three 
ſieges, and a ſhrewd letter filled with 
daſhes blanks and 
ſtars **** of great importance. 
Thus you perceive, that a fingle ga- 
zette is the joint manufacture of Europe; 
and he who would peruſe it with a K th 
loſophical eye, might perceive in every 
— nada g characteriſtic of 
the nation to which it belongs. A map 
does not exhibit a more diſtinct view of 
the boundaries and fituation of every 
country, than it's news does a picture 
of the genius, and the morals of it's in- 
habitants. The ſuperſtition and erro- 
neous delicacy of Italy, the formality 
of Spain, the cruelty of Portugal, the 
fears of Auſtria, the confidence of Pruſ- 
ſia, the levity of France, the avarice of 


Holland, the pride of England, the ab- 


ſardity of Ireland, and the national par- 
tiality of Scotland, are all conſpicuous 
in every page. | 

But, perhaps, you may find more ſa- 
tisiaCtion in a real news paper, than in 
my deſcription of one; I therefore ſend 
a ipecimen, which may ſerve to exhibit 
the manner of their being written, and 
diſtinguiſh the characters of the various 
_ which are united in it's compo- 

on. 


Narrzs. We have lately dug up 
here a curious Etruſcan monument, 
broke in two in the raiſing. The cha- 
I 2 —_— but Nugoſi, 

arned antiquary, ſuppoſes it to 
have been erected oy oi. of Picus, a 
Latin King, as one of the lines may be 
inly r * to * „ 2 P. 
t is hoped this diſcovery will produce 
ſomething valuable, as the literati of 
our twelve academies are deeply cngag- 
ed in the diſquiſtion. 

Pisa. Since Father Fudgi, prior of 
St. Gilbert's, has gone to reſide at 
Rome, no miracles have been perform- 
ed at the ſhrine of $1. Gilbert ; the de- 
vout begin to grow uneaſy, and ſome 
begin actually to fear that St. Gilbert 
4 forſaken them with the reverend fa - 


{rene republic, have frequent conte · 


Laces. mes e er 


rences upon the part they ſhall take in 
the preſent commotions of Europe. Some 
are for ſending a body of their 
conſiſting of one company of foot, and 
fix 171 to make a diverſion in fa- 
vour of the Empreſs Queen; others are 
as ſtrenuous - þ Pruſſian in- 


tereſt; what turn theſe debates may take, 


time only can diſcover. However, cer- 
tain it is, we ſhall be able to bring into 
the field at the opening of the next cam- 
paign, — armed men, a com- 
mander in chief, and two drummers of 
great experience. 

SPAIN. Yeſterday the new king 
ſhewed himſclf to his ſubjects, and after 
having ſtaid half an hour in his balcony, 
retired to the royal apargment. The 
night concluded on this extraordinary 
occaſion with illuminations, and other 
demonſtrations of joy. 

The queen is more beautiful than the 
riſing ſun, and reckoned one of the firſt 
wits in Eur 
28 of diſplaying the readineſs of 
her invention, and her ſkill in repartee, 
lately at court. The Duke of Lerma, 
coming up to her with a low how and a 
ſmile, and preſenting a noſegay ſet with 
diamonds—* Madam, crics he, I am 
© your moſt obedient humble fervant.* 
— Oh, Sir,* replies the queen, with- 
out any prompter, or the leaſt heſitation, 
© Im very proud of the very great ho- 
* nour you do me. Upon which me 
made a low curtiey, and all the cour- 


tiers fell a laughing at the readineſs and 


the ſmartneſs of her reply. - 
Lissox. Veſterday we had an aut 


da fe, at which were burned three young 


women accuſed of hereſy, one of them 
of exquiſite beauty; two Jews, and an 
old woman convicted of being a witch: 
r 
reports, he ſaw the devil fly out 
her at AG in hs Grenof a ons 
of fire. The p e behaved on this 
occaſion with great guod- humour, joy, 
and fincere devotion. 

Our merciſul Sowereign has been for 
ſome time patt recovered of his fright: 
though ſo atrocious an attempt deferved 
to exterminate half the nation, yet he 
has been graciepſly plcaſed to ſpare the 


lives of his ſubjefts, and nt above five. 
hundred have been broke upon the wheel, 

or otherwiſe executcd, upon this horrid 
occaſion. | 
Vienna. We have received certain 
advices that a party of twenty thoviand 
32 Auſtrians, 


: the had a glorious op- 
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Auſtrians, having attacked a much ſu- 
perior body of Pruſſians, put them all 
to flight, and took the reſt priſoners of 
war. 

BERLIN. We have received certain 
advices that a party of twenty thouſand 
Pruſſians, having attacked a much ſu- 
body of Auſtrians, put them to 
„ and took a great number of pri- 
— with their military cheſt, cannon, 
and baggage. 

Though we have not ſucceeded this 
campaign to our wiſhes; yet, when we 
think of him whocommerd: wn, we reſt 
in ſecurity : while we ſleep, our king is 
watchful for our ſafety. 

Paris. We ſhall ſoon ſtrike a ſig- 
nal blow. We have ſeventeen flat-bot- 
tomed boats at Havre. The people are 
in excellent ſpirits, and our miniſters 
make no difficulty in raiſing the ſup- 


„ ED” Br WII. are diſ- 

contented to the laſt ; the mini- 

ſters are obliged in 

moſt rigorous methods to raiſe the ex- 
of the war. 

Our diſtreſſes are great; but Madam 

Pompadour continues to ſupply our 


king, who is now growing old, with a 
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freſh lady every night. His health, thank 
Heaven, 1s ſtill pretty well ; * 


the leaſt unfit, as was reported, 
kind of royal exercitation. — _ 
frighted at the affair of Damien, that his 
phyſicians were five leſt his rea- 
fon ſhould ſuffer, but that wretch's tor- 
tures ſoon compoſed the kingly terrors 
of his breaſt. 

ENGLAND. Wanted an uſher we 
academy. N. B. He muſt be able to 
read, dreſs hair, and muſt have had the 


ſmall-pox. 
We hear that re; IS 2 


Duslix. 
benevolent ſubſcription on foot among 
the nobility and gentry of this kingdom, 
who are great patrons of merit, in order 
to aſſiſt Black and All Black, in his 
conteſt with the Paddercn mare. 

We hear from Germany that Prince 
Ferdinand has gained a compleat victo- 

K and taken twelve kettle drums, five 

ds, and four waggons of ammu- 


nition priſoners of war. | 
poſitive when 


— We are 


we ſay that Saunders M Gregor, who 


was lately executed for horſe - ſtealing, is 
not a Scotchman, but born in Carrick- 
fergus. Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 


FU HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT E- 
KIN, TO LIEN CHI ALTAN CI, THE DISCONTENTED mon. BY 


THE WAY OF Moscow. 


ſporting on the 
banles of the river Irtis, 

py mountains of Dou- 
CREE 2 — the black 
deſarts of Kobi, or giving lefſons of po- 
liteneſs to the ſavage inhabitants of Eu- 
In whatever country, whatever 
climate, and whatever circumſtan es, all 
hail! May Tien, the univerſal ſoul, 
take you under his protection, and in- 
. 
| How long, my friend, mall an en- 
thuſaſm for know e continue to ob- 

your happi and tear 

from all 8 — 
pleaſing? How will nue 
— rove — 2 _— tne — 

thouſan yet without a friend, 
Feeling all * inconveniencies of a 


* 


* 


crowd, and all the anxiety of being 
you reply, that the refined 


— 
pleaſure of growing every day wiſer, is 
a ſufficient — oy + every incon- 
venience. I know you will talk of the 
vulgar ſatisfaction of. ſoliciting happineſs 
from ſenſual enjoyment only ; and pro- 
* enlarge 2 the exquiſite raptures 
iſs. Yet, believe me, 
Friend, you are deceixed; all our plea- 
tures, though ſeemingly never ſo remote 
from ſenſe, derive their origin fr 


om ſome 
one of the ſenſes. The moſt exquiſite 
demonſtration in mathematics, or the 
moſt pleaſing diſquiſition in metaphyſics, 
if it does not ultimately tend to increa ſe 
ſome ſenſual ſatis faction, is delightful 
only to fools, or to men who have by 


1 


3 
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pleaſure ; and he who ſeparates ſenſual 
and ſentimental enjoyments, ſeeking 
happineſs from mind alone, is in fact as 
wretched as the naked inhabitant of the 
foreſt, who places all happineſs in the 
firſt, regardleſs of the latter. There 
are two extremes in this reſpect; the 
favage who ſwallows down the draught 
of pleaſure without ſtaying to reflect on 
his happineſs, and the lage who paſſeth 
the cup while he reflects on the conveni- 
encies of drinking. ; 

It is with an heart full of ſorrow, my 
dear i, that T muſt inform you 
that what the world calls happineſs muſt 
now be yours no longer. Our great 
emperor's diſpleaſure at r leaving 
China, contrary to the rules of our go- 
vernment, and the immemorial cuſtom 
of the empire, has produced the moſt 
terrible effects. Your wife, daughter, 
and the reſt of your family, have been 
ſeized by his order, and appropriated to 
his uſe; all except your ſon are now the 
peculiar property of him who poſſeſſes 


13 


all; him I have hidden from the officers 
employed for this purpoſe; and even at 
the hazard of my life I have concealed 
him. The youth ſeems obſtinately bent 
on finding you out, wherever you are; 
he is determined to face every danger 
that oppoſes his purſuit. Though yet 
but fifteen, all his father's virtues and 
obſtinacy ſparkle in his eyes, and mark 
him as one deſtined to no mediocrity of 
fortune. | 

You fee, my deareſt friend, what im- 
prudence has brought thee to; from 
opulence, a tender family, furronnding 
friends, and your maſter's eſteem, it 
has reduced thee to want, perſecution ; 
and ſtill worſe, to our mighty monarch's 
diſpleaſure. Want of prudence is too 
Frequently the want of virtue; nor is 
there on earth a more powerful advocate 
for vice than poverty. As I ſhall en- 
deavour to guard thee from the one, fo 
guard thyſelf from the other; and ſtill 
think of me with affection and eſteem. 
Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO PUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
| CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA. 


The Editor thinks proper to 
lowing letter 


Wife, a carried into cap- 
tivity to expiate my offence, a ſon 


ſcarce yet arrived at maturity, reſolving to 


encounter every danger in the pious pur- 
— — 22 
deed are circumſtances of diſtreſs; thou 
my tears were more ious than 
gem of Golconda, yet would they fall 
upon ſuch an occaſion. 

But I ſubmit to the ſtroke of Heaven, 
I hold the volume of Confucius in my 
hand, and as T read humble, and 
patient, and wiſe, © We ſhould feel ſor- 
row, ſays he, © but not fink under 
© it's © on: the heart of a wile 
© man Gould reſemble a mirrour, which 
©* refles every object without being 
© ſullied by any. The wheel of fortune 
© turns inceſſantly round, and who can 
* ſay within himſelf, I ſhall to day be 
by oft. We ſhould hold the immut - 
8 mean that lies between in ſenſi- 


6 — pm 1s 
# be not to extinguiſh nature, but to re- 


arquaint the reader that the great- F the fo 
to him to be Lite more than a aa 722 
ed from Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher. 


< preſs it; not to ſtand unmoved at diſ- 
© treſs, but endeavour to turn every diſ- 
© after to eur own advantage. Our 
« greateſt glory is, not in never falli 

6 | in riſing every time we fall. 

I fancy myſelf at preſent, O thou re- 
verend diſciple of Tao, more than a 
match for all that can happen: the chief 
buſineſs of my life has been to procure 
wiſdom, and the chief object of that 


Four — 

with the miſſionaries of Europe, and all 
my ſubſequent adventures upon quitting 
er 

my happineſs, not my curioſi- 
8 Let European travellers croſs ſeas 
and deſarts merely to mraſure the height 
of a mountain, to deſcribe the cataract 
of a river, or tell the commodities which 
every country may produce; merchants 


or hers, aps, may find profit 
by Tack diſcoveries, but what advantage 


can accrue to 2 philoſopher from ſuch 
accounts, 
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accounts, whe is deſirous of underftand- 
ing the human hewt, who ſeeks to know 
the men uf every country, who defires 
to diſcorer thoſe differences which re- 
ſult from climate, religion, education, 
prejudice, and partiality. | 
I hould think my time very ill. be- 
ſtowed, were the only fruits of my ad- 
ventures to conſiſt in being able to tell, 
chat a tradeſman of London lives in an 
houſe three times as high as that of our 
reat Emperor. That the ladies wear 
— cjoaths than the men, that che 
prieſts are dreſſed in colours which we 
are taught to deteſt, and that their ſol- 
diers wear ſcarlet, which 1s with us the 


ſymbol of peace and innocence. How- 


many travellers are there, who confine 
their relations to ſuch minute and uſe - 
leſs particulars: fur one who enters into 
the genius of thoſe nations with whom 
he has converſed, who diſcloſes their 
morals, their opinions, the ideas which 
they entertain of religious worſhip, the 
intrigues of their miniſters, and their 
Kill in ſciences; there are twenty, who 
only mention ſome idle particulars, 
which can be of no rcal uſe to a truc 
philoſopher. All their remarks tend, 
neither to make themuiclves nor others 


more h ; they no way contribute 
to controut theirfraſ ons, . ad ver- 
ſity, to inſpire true virtue, or raiſe a de- 
teſtation of vice. 
Men may be very learned, and yet 

very miſerable; it is eaſy to be a deep 
2 or 2 ſublime aſtronomer, 

ut very difficult to be a good man; 1 
eſteem, therefore, the traveller who in- 
ſtructs the heart, but deſpiſe him who only 
indulges the imagination : a man who 
leaves home to mend himſelf and others 
is a philoſopher ; but he who goes from 
country to country, guided by the blind 
impulſe of curiofity, is only a vagabond. 
From Zerduſht down to him of nea, 
I honour all thoſe names who en- 
deavoured to unite the world by their 
travels; ſuch men grew wiſer as well 
as heiter, the farther they departed from 
home; and ſeemed like rivers, whoſe 
ſtreams are not only increaſed, but re- 
fined, as they travel from their ſource. 

For my own » my greateſt glor 

is, that A has not more Kade 
my conſtitution againſt all the viciſſi- 
tudes of climate, and all the — 
of fatigue, than it has my mind againſt 
the accidlents of fortune, or the acceſſes 
of deſpair. Farewell. 


LETTER VII. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANG!, TO FUM noa, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA. 


"'F OW inſt able! O thou poſ- 
H {for of heavenly wiſdom, would 
be this ſeperation, this immeaſureable 


diſtance from my friend, were I not able 
thus to delineate my heart upon paper, 
deny the Nv prog — . 

I am every day better reconciled to 


4p 
r ; 
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ſeveral deviations which they 
om us, from whom all other na- 
ti ive their politenels as well as 
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ſouls, my friend, 


no unĩverſal ſtandard for beauty. The 
truth is, the manners of the ladies in this 
city are ſo very open, and ſo vaſtly en- 
gaging, chat I am inclined to paſs over 
the more glaring defects of their perſons, 
fince compenſated by the more ſolid, yet 
latent \eauries of the mind: what though 
they want black teeth, or are deprived 
of the alluements of feet no bigger 
than their thumbs, ſtill they have 
fouls, fo tree, fo 
pretiing, fo hoſpitable, and ſo engaging 
l have received more invitations in 
the ſtreets of London from the ſex in 
one night, than I have met with at Pekin 
in twelve revolations of the moon. 
Every evening as I return home from 
my uſual ſolitary excurſions, I am met 
by ſeveral of thoſe well diſpoſed daugh- 
ters of huſpnality, at different times and 
in different ftreets, richly dreſſed, and 
with minds not leſs noble than their 
appearance. Youknow that nature has 


indulged. 
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indulge i me with a perſon by no means 
agreeable; yet are they too generous to 
object to my homeiy appe irance; they 
feel no repugyance at my broad face and 
flat noſe; they perceive me to be a 
ſtranger, and that alone is a ſufficient 
recommendation. They even ſezm to 
think it their duty to do the honours ot 
the country by every act of complai- 
ſance in their power. One takes me under 
the arm, and in a manner forces me 
along ; another catches me round the 
neck, and defires to partake in this of- 
fice of hoſpitality z while a third kinder 
ſtill, invites me to refreſh my ſpirits with 


wine. Wine is in England reſerved 


only for the rich, rl here even wine 13 
given away to the ſtranger! 

A few * ago, one of theſe gene- 
rous creatures, dreſſed all in white, and 
flaunting like a meteor by my fide, 
forcibly attended me home to my own 
apartment. She ſcemed charmed with 
the ele of the furniture, and the 
convenience of my ſituation. And well 
indeed ſhe might, for I have hired an 
apartment for not leſs than two ſhillings 
civility did not reſt here; for at parting, 


being defirons to know the hour, and 


perceiving my waich out of order, the 
kinily took it to be repaired by a rela- 
tion of her own, which you may ima- 
gine will ſave ſome expence, and ſhe 
afores me that it will coft her nothing. 
I hill have it back in a few days when 
mended, an1 am preparing a proper 
ſpcech expreſſive of my gratitude on the 
occaſion: ©* Celefial excellence, I in- 


tend to ſav, © happy I am in having 


found out, after many painful adven- 


© tures, a land of innocence, and a peo- 


© ple of humanity: I may rove into 
other climes, and converſe with na- 
© tions yet unknown, hut where ſhall T 
meet a foul of ſuch purity as that 
* which reſides in thy breaſt? Sure 
© thou haſt been nurtured by the bill of 
© the Shin Shin, or ſucked the breafts 
© of the provident Gin Hiung. The 
* melody of thy voice could rob the 
© Chong Fou of her whelps, or inveigle 
© the Boh that lives in the midf of the 
© waters, Thy ſervant ſhall everretain 
© a ſenſe of thy favours; and one day 
boait of thy virtue, fincerity, and 
truth, among the daughters of China. 
Adieu. f | 


A 


LETTER IX. 


TO THE SAME, 


F Have been deceived! ſhe whom 1 
fancied a daughter of Paradiſe has 

to be one of the infamous diſci- 
ples of Han! I have loft a trifle, I have 
gained the conſolation of having diſco- 
vered a deceiver. I once more. there- 
fore, relax, into my former in:!itference 
with regard to the Engliſh ladies, they 
once more begin to appear diſagreeable 
in my eyes: thus is my whole time paſ- 
fed in forming conchuſtons which the 
next minute's experience may probably 
deftroy ; the preſent moment becomes a 
comment on the paſt, and I improve 
rather in humility than wiſdom. 

Their laws and religion forbid the 
Engliſh to keep more than one wo- 
man, I therefore concluded that pro- 
ſtitutes were baniſhed from ſociety; I 
was deceived; every man here keeps as 
many wives as he can maintain; the 
laws are cemented with blood, praiſed 


whoſe religion allows him two wives, 
takes not half the liberties of the Eug- 
Iih in this particular. Their laws 


be compared to the books of the Sybile, 


they are held in great veneration, but 
ſeldom read, cr ſeldomer underſtood; 
even thoſe who pretend to be their 
guardians diſpute about the meaning of 
many of them, and confeis their igno- 
ranre of others. The law therefore 
which commands them to have but one 
wife, is ſtrictly obſerved only by thoſe 
for whom one is more than ſufficient, 
or by ſuch as have not money to 

two. As for the reſt, they violate it 
publicly, and ſome glory in it's viola- 
tion. They ſeem to think like the Per- 
ſians, that they give evident marks of 
manhood by encreafing their ſeraglio. 
A mandarine therefore here geaerally 
keeps four wives, a genilemen three, 


and = ſtage- player two. As for the 
magiſtrates, 


the country juſtices, and 
ſquires, 
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ſquires, they are employed firſt in de- 
banching young virgins, and then pu- 
nithing the tranſgreſſion. 

From ſuch a picture you will be apt 
to conclude, that he who employs four 
ladies for his amuſ-ment, has four times 
as much conititution to ſpare as he who 
is contented with one; that a mandarine 
is much cleverer than a gentleman, and 
a gentleman than a player, and yet it is 
quite the reverſe; a mandarine is fre- 
quently ſupported on ſpindle ſhan«s, 
appears emaciated by luxury, and is ob- 
liged to have recourſe to variety, merely 
from the weakneſs, not the vigour of 
his conſtitution, the number of his wives 
being the moſt equivocal ſymptom of his 
virility. 

Beſide the country ſquire, there is 
alſo another ſet of men, whoſe whole 
employment conſiſts in corrupting beau- 
ty; theſe the ſilly part of the fair ſex 
call amiable; the more ſenſibſe part of 
them, however, give them the title of 
abominable. You will probably de- 
mand what are the talents of a man thus 
careſſed by the majority of the oppoſite 
ſex; what talents, or what beauty is he 

ſſeſſed of ſuperior to the reſt of his 
| — To anſwer you directly, he 

has neither talents nor beauty, but then 
he is poſſeſſed of impudence and aſſi- 
duity. With affiduity and impudence, 
men of all ages, and all figures, may 
commence admirers. I have even been 
told of tome who made prof:ſhons of 
expiring for love, when all the world 
could perceive they were going to die of 
old age: and what is more ſurpriſing 


ſtill, ſuch battered beans are general] 
moſt in famouſly ſucceſsful. 1 
A fellow of this kind employs three 
hours every morning in dreſſing his head, 
by which is underſtood only Nis hair. 


He is a profeſſed admirer, not of any | 


particular lady, but of the whole ſex. 

He is to ſuppoſe every lady has caught 
cold every night, which gives him an 
opportunity of calling to ſee how ſhe 
does the next morning. 

He is upon all occaſions to ſhew him- 
ſelf in very great pain for the ladies; if 
a lady even drops a pin, he is to fly in 
order to preſent it. 

He never ſpeaks to a lady without ad- 
vancing his mouth to her ear, by which 
he frequently addreſſes more ſenſes than 
one. 

Upon proper occaſions he looks ex- 
ceſſively tender. This is performed by 
laying his hand upon his heart, ſhutting 
his eyes, and ſnewing his teeth. 

He is exceſſively fond of dancing a 


minuet with the ladies, by which is only 


meant waiking round the floor eight or 
ten times with his hat on, affecting great 
. and ſometimes looking tender- 
y on his partner. 
He never affronts any man himſelf, and 
ne rer reſents an affront from another. 

He has an infinite variety of ſmall 
talk upon all occaſions, and laughs 
when he has nothing more to ſay. 

Such is the killing creature who pro- 
ſtrates himſelf to the ſex till he has un- 
done them; all whoſe ſubmiſſions are the 
effects of deſign, and who to pleaſe the 
ladies almoſt becomes himſelf a lady. 


LETTER X. 


TO THE 


| 1 Have hitherto given you no account 

of my journey from China to Eu- 
Fope, of my travels through countries, 
where Nature fports in primeval rude- 
neſs, where ſhe pours forth her wonders 
in ſolitude; countries, from whence the 
rigorous climate, tne [weeping inunda- 
tion, the drifted deiart, the howling 
foreſt, and mountains of immeaſurable 
height, baniſh, the huſbandman, and 
ſpread extenſive deſolation; countries 
where the brown Tartar wanders for a 

arious ſubſiſtence, with an heart that 
never felt pity, himſelf more hideous 
than the wilderneſs he makes. 


SAME. 


You will eafily conceive the fatigue 


of croſſing vait tracts of land, either de- 
ſolate, or ſtill more dangerous by it's 
inhabitants. The retreat of men, who 


ſeem driven from fociety, in order to 


make war upon all the human race; no- 
minally profeſſing a ſubjection to Moſ- 
covy or China, but without any reſem- 


blance to the countries on which they 


depend. 
After I had crofſed the great wall, 
the firſt object that ted were the 


remains of detolated cities, and all the 
magnificence of venerable ruin. There 


were to be ſeen temples of beautiful 
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of n enalier, and around a country of 
Juxuriant plenty; but not one ſingle in- 
habitant to reap the bounties of nature. 
Theſe were that might hum- 
ble the pride of kings, and repreſs hu- 
man vanity. I aſked my guide the cauſe 
of ſuch deſolation. Theſe countries, 
ſays he, © were once the dominions of 
« a Tartar prince; and theſe rums the 
© ſeat of arts, elegance, and eaſe. This 
prince waged an unſucceſsful war 
© with one of the ors of China; 
© he was conquered, his cities plunder- 
'< ed, md all his ſubieRs carried into 
© captivity. Such are the effects of the 
© ambition of Kings! Ten Derviſes, 
© fays the Indian proverb, . ſhall ſleep 
« in vpon a ſingle , while 
« two kings ſhall quarrel, though they 
* have kinge to divide them.” 
© Sant, wy 

© pride of man have made more defarts 
© than Nature ever made! ſhe is kind, 


© but man is ungrateful!” 

Proceeding in 2 journey through 
this penſive ſcene of deſolated beauty, 
in a few days I arrived the 


Daures, a nation ftill dependent on 
China. Xaizigar is their principal city, 
which, compared with thoſe of Europe, 
ſcarcely deſerves the name. The go- 
vernors and other officers, who are fent 
yearly from Pekin, abuſe their authori- 
ty, and often take the wives and daugh- 
ters of the inhahirants to themſelves. 
The Daures, accuſtomed to baſe ſub- 
miſſion, feel no reſentment at thoſe in- 
3 they feel. Cuſtom 
teach even harbarians the 
— art of diſſimulation that ambition 
and intrigue intpire in the breaſts of the 
lite. Upon beholding tuch uniicenſed 
ot — Sa thought I, 

© how lirtie does our wiſe and good em- 
* peror know of theſe intolerable ex- 
inces are too diſtant 
inſignificant 


© the government, the honeſter ſhould 
wx to whom it is entruſt. 
be for hope of impunity is a ſtrong 
© infuccecat ee vieluten.” 
The religion of the Daures is more 
eats ron to ORE 
oh! w wou}d be ſurprized, 
O ſage — _ N loser of Confu. 
cius ! vou believe one eternal in- 
telligent Cauſe of all, ſhould you be pre- 
— 


iend, the cruelty and tbe 


the blindneſs and folly of man- 
ind! His boaſted reaſon ſcems on 


the people pour forth 
cries, while drums and timbrels ſwell 
the infernal concert. After this diſ- 
ſonance, miſcalled muſic, has cuntinued 


travel towards the country in view. 


The cuſtoms of this _ 
uſe to their 7 _ 


d for three days ne bed 


can mankind be guilty of fuch o 
— to entreat a dead body 


[again repeat it, is human rea- 
oY not ſome men, but whole na- 


tions, ſeem diveſted of it's illumination. 


Here we obſerve a whole country adoring 
a divinity through fear, and attempti 
to feed 
ſerious and mot religious occupations : 
are theſe men rational, or are not the 
apes of Borneo more wiſe? 

Certain I am, O thou inftruftor of 
my vouth! that without philoſophers, 
without ſome few virtuous men, who 
ſeem to be of a different nature from the 


reſt of maykind, without ſuch as theſe, 


the worſhip of a wicked divinity would 
ſarely be eſtabliſhed over every part of 
the earth. Fear guides more to their 
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js virtuous from the love of virtue, from 
the obligation which he thinks he lies 
under to he Giver of all; there are ten 
thouſand who are good only from their 
apprebenſions of puniſhment. Could 
theſe laſt . be perſuaded, as the Epicu- 


LETTER NX. 
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ders in ſtore for the villain, they would 
no longer continue to acknowledge ſub- 
ordination, or thank that Being who 


TO THE SAME, 


133 ſuch a 82 in 
rimeval ſimplicity, tell me, my 
—— friend, are you in love 
with fatigue and ſol:tude? Do you figh 
for the ſevere frugality of che wandering 
Tartar, or regret being born amidſt the 
luxury and diſſimulation of the polite? 
Rather tell me, has not every kind of 
life vices peculiarly it's own? Is it not 
a truth, that refined countries have more 
vices, but thoſe not ſo terrible, barba- 
rous nations few, and they of the moſt 
hideous complexicn ? Perfidy and fraud 
are the vices of civihzed nations, cre- 
dulity and violence thoſe of the inhabi- 
tants of the deſart. Does the luxury of 
the one produce half the evils of the in- 
humanity of the other? Certainly thoſe 
| mpg who declaim againſt luxury 
have but little underſtood it's benefits; 
they ſeem inſenſible, that to luxury we 
owe not only the greateſt part of our 
knowledge, but even of our virtues. 
It may found ane in the mouth of a 
declaimer, when he talks of ſubduing 
our appetites, of teaching every ſenſe to 
be content with a bare tufficiency, and 
of ſupplying only the wants of nature; 
but is there not more fatisfaRtion iu in- 
dulging thoſe appetites, if with inno- 
" cence and ſafety, than in reſtraining 
them? An not I berter pleaſed in en- 
joyment than in the ſullen ſat'sfaction 
of tuinking that I can live witheut en- 
Joy ment? The more various our arti- 
ficial neceſſities, the wider is our circle 


of pleaſure; for all pleature conſiſts in 


obviating neceſſities as they riſe; lucury, 
there fore, as it encreales our wants, en- 
crea ſes our capacity tor happineſs. 
Evamine the hiſtory of any country 
remarkable for opuicnce and wiſdom, 
will find they would never have 
been wi'e had they not been firſt luxu- 
vious; you will fin! poets, philoſophers, 
and even patriots, marching in Euxury's 
train. The reaſon is obvious; we then 


only are curious after knowledge, when 
we find it connected with ſenſual hap- 
pineſs. The ſenſes ever point out the 
way, and reflection comments upon the 
diſcovery. Inform a native of the de- 
ſart cf Kobi, of the exact meaſure of 
the parallax of the moon, he finds no 
fatisfaRion at all in the information; he 
wonders how any could take fuch pains, 
and lay out ſuch treaſures in order to 
ſolve ſo uleleſs a difficulty; but connect 
it with his happineſs, by ſhewing tha 
it improves navigation, that by ſuch an 
inveſtigation he may have a warmer 
coat, a better gun, or 2 finer knife, and 
he is inſtantly in es at ſo great an 
improvement. In ſhort, we only defire 
to know what we deſire to poſſeſs; and 
whatever we may talk againſt it, luxury 
adds the ſpur to curiofity, and gives us 
a deſire of becoming more wiſe. 

But not our knowledge only, but our 
virtues, are um by luxury. Ob- 
ſerve the brown ſavage of Thibet, to 
whom the fruits of the ſpreading pome- 
granate ſupply food, and it's branches 
an habitation. Such a character has 
few vices I but thoſe he has are 
of the molt hideous nature; rapine ard 
cruelty are ſcarce crimes in his eve; nei- 
ther pity nor tenderneſs, which enncble 
every virtue, have any place in his 
heart; he hates his enemies, and kills 
thoſe he ſubdues. On the o her hand, 
the p-lne Chineſe and civilized Euro- 
— ſeem even to love their enemies. I 

ave juſt now ſeen an inſtance where the 
Engliſh have fuccoured thoſe enemies 
whom their own countrymen actually 
refuſed to relieve. 


The greater the luxuries of every | 


country, the more cloſely, politically 
ſpeaking, is that country united. Luxu- 
ry is the child of fociety alone, the 
luxurious man ſtands in need of a thou- 
ſand different artiſts to furniſh out his 


happineis; it is more likeiy, — 


rr reren 
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encroaching on mutual property; in 


that he mould be a good citizen who is 
connected by motives of ſelf-intereſt 
with ſo many, than the abſtemious man 
who is united to none. 

In whatſoever light therefore we con- 
ſider luxury, whether as employing a 
number of hands naturally too feeble 
for more laborious employment, as find- 
ing a variety of occupation for others 
who might be totally idle, or as furniſh- 
ing out new inlets to happineſs, without 


LETTER XI. 


TO THE SAME. 


Lon the funeral ſolemnities of 
| the Daures, who think —_— 
the politeſt people in the world, I mu 
make a tranſition to the funeral ſolemni- 
ties of the Engliſh, who think themſelves 
as polite as they. The numberleſs ce- 
remonies which are uſed here when a 
perſon is ſick, to me ſo many 
evident marks of fear and apprehenſion. 
Aſk an Engliſhman, however, whether 
he is afraid of death, and he boldly an- 
ſwers in the negative; but obſerve his 
behaviour in circumitances of a 

ing ſickneſs, and you will find his ac- 
tions give his aſſertions the lye. 

The Chineſe are very fincere in this 
reſpect; they hate to die, and con- 
fels their terrors: a great part of their 
for their funeral; a poor artizan ſhall 
ſpend half his income in providing him- 
ſeif a tomb twenty years before he wants 
it; and denies himſelf the neceſſaries of 
life, that he may be amply provided for 
when he ſhall want them no more. 

But people of diſtinction in England 
really deſerve pity, for they die in cir- 
cumſtances of the moſt extreme diſtreſs. 
It is an eftabiiſhed rule, never to let a 
man know that he is dying: phyſicians 
are ſent for, the are called, and 
every thing paſſes in ſilent ſolemnity 
round the fick ; the patient is in 
agoni _— 5 2 
u ſingle creature will ſay is dy- 
i e poſſeſſed of fortune, his 

entreat him to — his on 
as it may reſtore the tranquillicy of his 
mind. 'He is defired to undergo the 
rites of the church, for decency requires 
it. His friends take their leave only be- 
cauſe they do not care to ſee him in pain. 


who would have refuſed a ſhilling to 
| C 2 avs 


whatever light we regard it, we ſhall 
have reaſon to ſtand up in it's defence, 
and the ſentiment of Confucius ſtill re- 
mains unſhaken; * that we ſhould enjoy 
© as many of the luxuries of life as are 
© conſiſtent with our own ſafety, and the 


8 — — of others; and that he wo 
« 


ds out a new pleaſure is one of the 
© moſt uſeful members of ſociety.” 


In ſhort, an hundred ſtratagems are 
uſed to make him do what he might have 
been induced to perform only by bei 
told—* Sir, you are paſt all h — 
© had as good think decently of dying. 
Beſides all this, the chamber is dark- 
ened, the whole houſe echoes to the cries 
of the wife, the lamentations of the 
i the grief of the ſervants, and 
hs of friends. The bed is ſur- 
nded with prieſts and doctors in 
only flambeaux emit a yel- 
Where is the man, how 
„ that would not ſhrink 


You ſee, my friend, what contradic- 
tions there are in the tempers of thoſe 


iſlanders; when prompted by ambition, 


rev or dilappointment, they meet 
— 1 reſolution; the 
very man who in his bed would have 
trembled at the aſpect of a doctor, ſhall 
go with intrepidity to attack a baſtion, 
or deliberately nooſe himſelf up in his 


garters. | 
vs paſſion of the Europeans for 
magnificent interments is equally ſtron 
with that of tie Chineſe. When 2 
tradeſman dies, his frightful face is 
painted up by an undertaker, and placed 
in a proper fituation to receive company z 
this is cali=d lying 1 ＋ — this 
diſagreeablc acle ail the idlers in 
town - wr or learn to loath the 
wreica dead, whom they deſpiſed when 
living. In this manner you fee ſome 
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ſave the life of their deareſt friend, be- 
ſtow thoutands on adorning their putrid 
corpſe. I have heen told of a fellow, 
who, grown rich by the price of blood, 
left it in his will that he ſhould he in ſtate, 
and thus unknowingly gibbeted himſelf 
into intamy, when he might have other - 
wiſe quietly retired into oblivion. 
When the perſon 1s buried, the next 
care is to make his epitaph; they are 
generally reckoned beſt which flatter 
moſt; ſuch relations therefore as have 
received moſt benefits from the defunct, 
diſcharge this friendly office; and gene- 
rally flatter in proportion to their joy. 
When we read thoſe monumental hiſ- 
tories of the dead, it may be juſtly ſaid, 
that * all men are equal in the — - 
all equally remarkable for 
— 1 tin mk ſincere Chriſtians, the 
moſt benevolent neighbours, and the 
honeſteſt men of their time. To go 
through an European cemetery,one would 
be apt to wonder how mankind could 
have ſo baſely degenerated from ſuch 
excellent anceſtors; every tomb pretends 
to claim your reverence and regret; {ome 
are praiſed for piety in thoſe inſcrip- 
tions who never entered the temple un- 
til they were dead; ſome are praiſed for 
being excellent poets, who were never 
mentioned, exc 


when living; others for ſublime orators, 
who were never noted except for their 
impudence; and others ſtill for military 
atchievements, who were never in any 
other ſkirmiſhes but with the watch. 
Some even make epitaphs for themſelves, 
and beſpeak the reader's good- will. It 
were indeed to be withed, that every 
man would early learn, in this manner, 
to make his own; that he would draw it 


up in terms as ing as poſſible; and 
that he would —_ — 
of his whole life to deſerve it! 

I have not yet been in a place called 
Weſtminſter Abbey, but ſoon intend to 
viſit it. There I am told 1 ſhall fee 
juſtice done to deceaſed merit; none, 
I am toid, are 
there but ſuch as have adorned as well 
as improved mankind. There no in- 
truders, by the influence of friends or 
fortune, preſume to mix their unhal- 
lowed aſhes with philoſophers, heroes, 
and poets. Nothing but true merit has 
a place in that awful ſanctuary: the 
guardianſhip of the tombs is committed 
to ſeveral] rev-rend prieſts, who are never 
guiity for a ſuperior reward of taking 
down the names of good men, to make 
room for others of equivocal character, 
nor ever prophane the ſacred walls with 

geants, that poſterity cannot know, 
or ſhali bluſh to own. 

I always was of opinion, | 
chral honours of this kind be 
conhdered as a national concern, and 
not truſted to the care of the prieſts of 
any country, how reſpectable ſoever; but 


that 


from the conduct of the reverend per- 


ſonages, whoſe difintereſted patriotiſm I 
ſhall ſhortly be able to diſcover, I am 


ept for their dullneſs, taught to retract my former ſentiments. 


It is true, the Spartans and the Perſians 
made a fine political uſe of 
vanity; they permitted none to be thus 
interred, who had not fallen in the vin- 
dication of their country; a monument 
thus became a real mark of diftinRtion, 
it nerved the hero's arm with tenfold 
vigour; and he fought without fear, 


who only fought tor a grave. Farewell. 


LETTER XIII. 


FROM THE SAME. 


Abbey, the place of ſepulture for 
the piniolophers, heroes, and kings of 
England. What a gloom do monu- 
mental inſcriptions and all the vencrable 
remains of deceaſed merit inſpire! Ima- 
give a temple marked with the hand of 
antiquity, folemn as religious awe, 
adorned with all the magnificence of 
barbarous profuſion, dim windows, 


ſenſations at being introduced to ſuch a 
ſcene! I Rood in the mid of the tem- 
ple, and threw my eyes round on the 
walls filled with the ſtatues, the jnicrip- 
tions, and the monuments of the dead. 
Alas! I ſaid to myſelf, how does 
© pride attend the puny child of duit 
© even to the grave! Even humble as I 
© am, I poſſeis more conſequence in the 


EE 
s 


permitted to be buried 
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© them all; they have toiled for an hour 
© to gain a tranſient 1 tality, and 
care at length retired to the grave, where 
© they have no attendant but the worm, 
© none to flatter but the epitaph. 

As I was indulging fuch refle& ions, 
a gentleman, dreſſed in black, perceiving 
me to be a ſtranger, came up, entered 
into converſation, and politely offered to 
be my inſtructor and guide through the 
temple. *© If any monument, ſaid he, 
© ſhould 2 y excite your curio- 
« fity, 1 endeavour to Let your 
demands. 1 with thanks, 
the gentleman's offer; adding, that I 
was come to obſerve the policy, the wiſ- 
dom, and the juſtice of the Engliſh, in 
conferring rewards upon deceaſed merit. 
© If adulation like this, continued I, 
© be properly conducted, as it can no 
© ways injure thoſe who are flattered, ſo 
© jt may be a glorious incentive to thoſe 
© who are now ble of enjoying it. 
© It is the duty of every good govern- 
© ment to turn this monumental pride 


© to it's own advan to become 
© ftrong in the aggregate from the weak - 


© bition. I am told, that none have a 
© place here but characters of the moſt 
© diftingurſhed merit.” The man in 
black icemed impatient at my obſerva- 
tions; fo I diſcontinued my remarks, 
and we walked on together to take a 
view of every particular monument in 
order as it lay. 

As the eye is naturally caught by the 
fineſt objects, I could not avoid being 
particularly curious about one monu- 
ment which appeared more beautiful 
than the reſt; That, ſaid I to my 
guide, © I take to be the tomb of ſome 


very great man. By the peculiar ex- 


© cellence of the workmanſhip, and the 
© magnificence of the deſign, this muſt 
© be a trophy raiſed to the memory of 
* ſome king who has ſaved his country 
© from ruin; or law-giver, who has re- 
© duced his fellow-citizens from anar- 
* chy into juſt ſubjeRion.'—* It is not 
© requiſite, replied my companion, 
ſmiling, to have ſuch qualifications 
© inorder t» have a very fine monument 
here. More humble abilities will ſuf- 
© fice.'" What, I ſuppoſe, then, the 
* gaining two or three battles, or the 


© taking half a ſcore towns, 1s thought 
© a ſufficient qualification ?“ Gain- 
© ing battles, or taking towns,” replied 
the man in black, * may be of ſervices 
hut a gentleman may have a very fine 
monument here without ever ſeeing a 
© battle or a ſiege.— This then is the 
monument of ſome poet, I preſume 
© of one whoſe wit has ped bie by. 
mortality? No, Sir," replied 
guide, * the gentleman who lies here 
© never made verſes; and as for wit, he 
deſpiſed it in others, becauſe he had 
none himſelf.'— Pray tell me then 
in a word, ſaid 1, JO © what 
is the great man who hes here parti- 
Cr for? Remark- 
able, Sir!” ſaid my companion; why, 
Sir, the that lies here is 


«„ „ a 5a a „ K „ 


tomb in Weſtminſter Abbey. But, 


© head of my Anceſtors! how has he 


© got here? I fancy he could never bribe 
© the guardians of the temple to give 
© hima place: Should he not be aſham- 
© ed to be ſeen among company, where 
0 NT Gn — look like 
« infamy ?“ ,* replied the 
man in black, © the — 
and his friends, as is uſual in ſuch a 
© caſe, told him he was He rea- 


© dily believed them; the guardians of 


© the temple, as they got by the ſelf 
© deluſion, were ready to believe him 
© too; ſo he paid his mon+y for a fine 
© monument; and the workman, as 
c ſee, has made him one the moſt 
© beautiful. Think not, however, that 
© this gentleman is ſingular in his deſire 
© of being buried among the great; there 
© are ſeveral others in the temple, who, 
© haied and ſhunned by the great while 
© alive, have come here, tully refolved 
© to keep them company now they are 
r 

As we w ong to a particular 
part of the temple—* There, ſays the 
gentleman, pointing with his finger, 
that is the Poets Corner; there you 
* ſee the monuments of Shakeſpeare, 
© and Milton, and Prior, and Drayton. 
—* Drayton," I replied, * I never heard 
of him before; but I have been told 
of one Pope, is he there?“ It is 
time enough, repiied m 
my hundred 3 he is 4 

cad, people have not done hati 

him yet — Strange!” cried I, 2 
© any be found to hate a man, whoſe 
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© life was wholly ſpent in &2tertaining 
and 


remarkable, very remark able— for a 


gentleman was rich, 
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© and ĩnſtructing his fellow-creatures ?* 
—* Yes,” ſays my guide z they hate 
© him for that very reaſon. There are 
© aſctof men called anſwerers of books, 
© who take upon them to watch the re- 
© public of letters, and diftribute repu- 
© tation by the ſheet; they ſomewhat 
© reſemble the _— in a ſeraglio, 
© who are incapable wing pleaſure 
© themſelves, and hinder thoſe that 
© would. Theſe anfwerers have no 
© other yment but to cry out 
© Dunce, and Scribbler; to praiſe the 
© dead, and revile the living; to grant 
© 2a man of confeſſed abilities ſume {mall 
© ſhare of merit, to applaud twenty 
© blockheads in order to gain the 
© tation of candour, and to revile the 


moral character of the man whoſe writ- 


ings they cannot injure. Such wretches 
© are kept in pay by ſome mercenary 
©. bookſeller, or more frequently, the 
© bookſeller himſelf takes this dirty 
© work off their hands, as all that is re- 
C „ gh to be very abuſive and 2 
© dull; every Poet of any genius is ſ 
© to find ſuch enemies; he feels, though 
© he ſeems to deſpiſe their malice, they 
c make him miſerable here, and in the 
« purſuit of empty fame, at laſt he gains 
© ſolid anxiety.” 

© Has this been the caſe with every 
© poet I ſee here? cried I. Yes, 
© as og wag ee 

lied he, ©* except he happened to | 
Fn a mandarine. If Ne has much 
© money, he may buy reputation from 
« Four an{werers, as well as a 
monument from the guardians of the 
* temple.” 

But are there not ſome men of di- 
© fincuiſhed taſte, as in Chinn, ha are 


« willinz to patronize men of merit, and 


© joften the rancour of malevolent dul- 
«© neſs?” | 

I own there are many, replied the 
man in black; * but, alas! Sir, rhe 
£ book anſwerers croud about them, 
and call themſelves the writers of 
© books; and the patron is too in olent 
© to ditinguiſſi: thus poers are kept at 
© a diſlance, while their enemies eat up 
< all their rewards at the mandarine's 
ta le. 

Leaving this part of the temple, we 
made up to an uon gate, through which 
my companion told me we were to paſs 
in order to ſee the monuments ot the 
kings. Accordingly T marched up, 
without flaher ceremony, and was go- 


ing to enter, when a perſon, who held 
the gate in his hand, told me I muſt pay 
firſt. I was ſurpriſed at ſuch a demand; 
and aſked the man whether the people 
of England kept a fbew? Whether the 
paltry ſum he demanded was not a na- 
tional reproach ? Whether it was not 
more to the honour of the country to let 
their magnificence or their antiquities be 
openly ſeen, than thus meanly to tax a 
curioſity which tended to their own ho- 
nour? As for your queſtions,” re. 
plied the gate-keeper, * to be ſure they 
* may be very right, becauſe I don't 
© underitand them; but as for that there 
© three-pence, I farm it from one, who 
© rents it from another, who hires it 
© from a third, who leaſes it from the 
© guardians of the temple, and we all 
* muſt live. I expected, upom paying 
here, to ſee ſomething extraordinary, 
ſince what I had ſeen 2 nothing filled 
me with ſo much ſurpriſe; but in this I 
was diſappointed ; there was little more 
within than black coffins, rufty armour, 
tattered ſtandards, and ſome few ſloven- 
ly figures in wax. I was ſorry I had 
paid, but I comforted m by con- 
ſidering it would be my laſt payment. 
A perſon attended us, who, without 
once bluſhing, told an hundred lyes ; he 
talked of a lady who died by pricking 
her finger, of a king with a golden head, 
and twenty fuch pieces of abſurdity. 
© Look ye there, gentlemen,” ſays he, 
pointing to an old oak chair, there's 
© a curioſity for ye! in that chair the 
© kings of England were crowned ; you 
< ſee allo a ſtone u and that 
© ſtone is Jacob's piilow.* I could ſee 
no curioſity either in the oak chair or 
the ſtone; could I, indeed, behold one 
of the old kings of England ſeated in 
this, or Jacob's head laid upon the 
other, there might be ſomething curious 
in the fight; but, in the preſent caſe, 
there was no more reaſon for my ſurprize 
than if I ſhould pick a ſtone from their 
ſtreets, and call it a curioſity, merely 
becauſe one of the kings happened to 


1 he paſſed in a proceſ- 


From hence our conductor led _ 


through ſeveral dark walks and — 
wavs, uttering lyes, talking to himſelf, 
and flouriſhing a wand which he held in 
his hand. He reminded me of the black 


magicians of Kobi. After we had been 


almoſt fatigued with a variety of objects, 
he, at laft, deſired me to conſider atten- 


tively 


1; «>= a 6 6. „ „ „ „ ww, 
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nrely à certain ſuit of armour, which 
ſeemed to ſhew nothing remarkable. 
« This armour,” ſaid he, © belonged to 
© General Monk.'— Very ſurpriſing, 
© that a general ſhould wear armour!'— 
And pray, addefl he, obſerve this 
© cap, this is General Monk's cap.'— 
very ſtrange indeed! very ftrange, 
that a general ſhould have a cap alio! 
Pray, friend, What might this cap 
have coſt originally?“ That, Sir, 
fays he, 1 don't know; but this cap 
is all the wages I have for my trouble. 
A very {mall recompence, truly! 
aid I. © Not ſo very ſmall,” replied he, 
for every gentleman puts ſome money 
«© jnto it, and 1 fpend the money.'— 
© What, more money! ſtill more mo- 
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© ney l Every gentleman gives ſome- 
© thing, Sir.'— I'll give thee nothing, 
returned I; the guardians of the tem- 
© ple ſhould pay you your wages, friend, 
© and not permit you to ſqueeze thus 


our money at the door to ſee a ſhew, 
we never give more as we are going 
out. Sure the guardians of the tem- 
ple can never think they get enough! 
Shew me the gate; if I ſtay longer, I 
may probably meet with more of thoſe 
© ecclehaſtical beggars.” 

Thus leaving the temple precipitate- 
ly, I returned to my lodgings, in order 


to ruminate over what was ereat, and 


to deſpiſe what was mean in the voccur- 


rences of the day. 


LETTER XIV. 


FROM THE SAME. 


Was ſome days agreeably ſur- 

priſed by a «5 "+4 from a lady of 
diſtinction, who ſent me word, that ſhe 
moit paſſionately deſired the pleaſure of 
my acquaintance; and, with the utmoſt 
impatience, expected an interview. I 
will not deny, my dear Fum Hoam, but 
that my vanity was raiſed at ſuch an in- 
vitation; I flattered myſelf that ſhe had 
ſeen me in ſome public place, and had 
conceived an affection for my perſon, 
winch thus induced her to deviate from 
the uſnal decorums of the ſex. My 


imag nation painted her in all the bloom 


of vouth and heauty. I tancicd her at- 
tended by the Loves and Graces, and I 
ſet out with the moſt pleaſing expecta- 
tions of ſremg the conqueſt I had made. 
When l was introduced into her apart 
ment, m expectations were quickly at 
an end; I perceived a little ſhrivelled 
figure indolently recined on a ſofa, who 
node by way of approbation at my 
approach. This, a> I was afterwards 
mtormed, was the lady herſelf, a wo- 
mum equaily diftinguiihed for rank, 
liten-!s, taſte, and underitanding. As 
] was dreſſed after the faſhion of Europe, 
ſh: had taken me for an Englithman, 
and conſequenily ſaluted me in her ordi- 
nary manne. ; but when the footman 
informed her grace that I was the gen- 
tleman from China, the inſtantly hif:ed 
herſelf from the couch, while her eves 
ſparkled with unuſual vivacity. * Blcſs 


me! can this be the gentieman that 


© was born ſo far from home? What an 
= 
© whole appearance! Lord, how T am 
© charmed with the outlandiſh cut of 
© his face! how hewitc:ing the exotic 
© breadth of his forehead! I would give 
© the world to lec him in his on coun- 
© try drefs. Pray turn about, Sir, and 
let me fee you behind. There! there's 
a travelF'd air for you! You that at- 
tend there, bring up a plate of beef 
cut into ſmall pieces; I have a violent 
paſſion to ſee him eat. Pray, Sir, 
have you got your chop ſticks about 
you? It will be ſo pretty to ſte the 
meat carried to the mouth with a jerk. 
Pray ſpeak a little Chineſe: I pave 
learned fome of the language myſelf. 
Lord! have you nothing pretty from 
China about you ; ſomething that one 
does not know what to do with? T 
have got twenty things from China 
that ale of no uſe in the worid. Look 
at thoſe jars, they are of the right pca- 
green: theſe are the furnitme.'— 
Dear Madam, faid I, © theſe, thou ah 
they may appear fine in your eyes, are 
but paltry to a Chineſe; but, as hey 
aie uſeful utenſils, it is proper they 
ſhould have a place in every ap.rt- 
ment. — Ujeful! Sir, repucd the 
lady; * ſure you miliake, they arc of 
no ule in the world. '—"" Wa! are 
© they not filled with an infuſio tte 
Das in China?” replied J. Q tte 
empty and ulcleis, upon my hondur, 
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© Sir.*— Then they are the moſt cum- 
© brous and clumſy furniture in the 
world, as nothing is truly elegant but 
what unites uſe with beauty.'——" I 
proteſt,” ſavs the lady, © I ſhall be- 
gin to ſuſpect thee of being an actual 
barbarian. I ſuppoſe you hold my 
two beautiful pagods in contempt? 
What!” c ied I, has Fohi 1 his 
ſs ſuperititions here alſo? Pagods 
-5 all kinds are my — A 
Chineſe, a traveller, and want taſte! 
it ſurpriſes me. Pray, Sir, examine 
the beauties of that Chireſe temple 
which you ice at the end of the gar- 
den. Is there any thing m China 
more beautifu] ??— Where I ſtand, 
T fee nothing, Madam, at the end of 
the garden, that may not as well be 
called an Egyptian pyramid 2s a Chi- 
neſe temple ; for that little building in 
view is as like the one as tother.'— 
What! Sir, is not that a Chineſe tem- 
le? You muſt ſurcly be miſtaken. 
r. Freeze, cho deſigned it, calls it 

© one, and nobo y diſputes his preten- 
© ſions to taſte.” I now found it vain 
to contradict the lady in any thing ſhe 
thought fit to advance; ſo was reſolved 
rather to act the diſciple than the in- 
ſtructor. She took me through ſeveral 
rooms all furniſhed, as ſhe tol4 me, in 
the Chineſe manner; ſprawiing dragons, 
ſquatting pagods, and clumſy manda- 
rines, were ſtuck upon every ſhelf: in 


turning round one mult have uſed cau- 
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tion not to demoliſh a part of the pre. 
carious furniture. 

In a houſe like this, thought I, one 
© muſt live continually upon the warch; 
© the inhabitant muſt reſemble a knight 
© in anenchanted caſtle, who expects to 
meet an adventure at every turning.— 
But, Madam, faid I, do no acci- 
* dents ever happen to all this finery? 
© Man, Sir, rephied the lady, is born 
© to misfortunes, and it is but fit I 
* ſhould have a ſhare. Three weeks 
© ago, acareleſs ſervant ſnapped off the 
© head of a favourite mandarine : I had 
© ſcarce done grieving for that, when a 
© monkey broke a beautiful jar; this I 

took the more to heart, as the inj 
was done me by a friend: — 
ſurvived the calamity ; when yeſterday 
craſh went half a dozen dragons upon 
the marble hearth ſtone; and yet I 
©* live; I ſurvive it all: you can't con- 
© ceiv? what comfort I find under af. 
flictions from philoſophy. There is 
© Seneca, and Bolingbroke, and ſome 
© others, who guide me through lite, 
© and teach me to ſupport it's calami- 
© ties.* I could not but ſmile at a wo- 
man who makes her own misfortunes, 
and then deplores the miſeries of her ſi- 
tuation. Wherefore, t red of acting 
weich diſſimulation, and willing to in- 
dulge my meditations in ſolitude, I took 
leave juſt as the ſervant was bringing in 
a plate of beef, purſuant to the Gizec- 
tions of his miltrels. Adieu. 


- 
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LETTER XV. 


FROM THE SAME. 


HE better ſort here d to the 
utmoſt compaſſion tor animals of 
every kind. To hear them ſpeak, a ftran- 
er would be apt to imag.ne they could 
bardly hurt the gnai that ſtung them; 
they ſeem ſo tender, and fe ull of pity, 
that one would take them for the hyrm- 
leſs friends of the whole creation; the 
protectors of the meanelt inſe & or rep- 
tile that was privileged with exiſtence. 
And yet, would you believe it? T have 
ſeen the very men who have thus boalt- 
ed of their tenlerneſs, at the fame time 
devouring the fleſh of fix different ar i- 
mals toſſed up in a fricaſſee. Strange 
contr=riety of conduct! they pity and 
they eat the objects of their compaſſion. 
The lion roars with terror over it's cap- 


tive; the tiger ſends forth it's hideous 


ſhiek to intimidate it's prey; no creature 
ſhews any fondneſs for it's ſhort lived 
priſoner, except a man and a cat. 


Man was born to live with innocence 


and ſimplicitv, but he has deviated from 
nature; he was horn to ſhare the boun- 
ties of Heaven, but he has monopolized 
them; he was horn to govern the brute 
creation, but he has hecome their tyrant. 
If an epicure now ſhall happen to fur- 
feit on his laſt night's feaſt, twenty ani- 
mals the next day are to undergo the 
moſt exquiſite tortures in order to pro- 
voke his appetite to another guil y meal. 


Hail, O ye fimole, honeſt bramin of 
the Eaft! ye inoſfenſive friends of all that 
were born to happineſs as well as you! 
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- demons and wicked 


never ſought a ſhort-lived pleaſure 
from the miſcries of other creatures. 
You never ſtudied the tormenting arts 
of ingenious refinement; you never ſur- 
feited upon a guilty meal. How much 
more purified and refined are all your 
ſenſations than ours: you gliftinguiſh 
every element with the utmoſt preciſion ; 
a ſtream untaſted before is new luxury, 
a change of air is a new banquet, too 
refined for weſtern imaginations to con- 
ceive. 

Though the Europeans do not hold 
the tranſmigration of ſouls, yet one of 
their doctors has, with great force of 
argument, and great plauſibiiity of rea- 
ſ»ning, endeavoured io prove that the 
bodies of animals are the habitations of 
ſpirits, which are 
obliged to reſide in theſe pi iſons till the 
reſurrection pronounces their everlaſting 
puniſhment ; but are previouſly con- 


 denined 40 ſuffer all the pains and hard- 


ſhips inflicted upon them by man, or by 
each other here. omg dqgad 4s it 
may frequently happen, that while we 
— — wag + boil live lobſters, we 
are putting fome old acquaintance, ſome 
near relation, to excruciating tortures, 
and are ſerving him up to the very ſame 
table where he was once the moſt wel- 
come companion. 

© Kabul,” fays the Zendaveſta, was 
born on the ruſhy banks of the river 
«* Mawta;z his poſſeſſions were great, 
* and his luxuries kept pace with the 
© affluence of his fortune; he hated the 
© harmleſs bramins, and deſpiſed their 
holy religion; every day his table was 
* decked out with the fleth of an hun- 
© dr:d different animals, ard his cooks 
© had an hundred different ways of dreſſ- 
ing it, io ſolicit even ſatiety. 

Notwithſtanding all his cating, he 
© did not arrive at old age, he dicd of 
© a ſurfeit, cauſed by intemperance: 
© upon this, his ſoul was carri d off, in 
order to take it's trial before a ſelect 
© aſſembly of the ſouls of thoſe animals 


_ © which his gluttony had cauſed to be 


* lain, and who were now appointed 


By woe 


trembled before a tribunal, to 
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© every member of which he had for- 
* merly acted as an unmerciful tyrant : 
© he ſought for pity, but found none 
diſpoſed to grant it. Does he not 
„remember, cries the angry boar, 
„ to what agonies I was put, not to 
« ſatisfy his hunger, but his vanity ? 1 
„ was frit hunted to death, and my 
«© fleſh ſcarce thought worthy of com- 
ing once to his table, Were my ad- 
« vice followed, he ſhould do penance 


in the ſhape of an hog, which in life 


„he moſt reſembled.” 

« I am rather,” cries a ſheep upon 
© the bench, for having him ſuffer 
under the appearance of a lamb; we 
„ may then ſend him through four or 
« five tranſmigrations in the ſpace of a 
% month.” —“ Were my voice of ar 
« weight in the aſſembly,” cries a calf, | 
« he thould rather aſſume ſuch a form 
« as mine: I was bled every day, in 
& order to make my fleſh white, and at 
« laſt killed without mercy.”*— Would 
«© it not be wiler,” cries a hen, to 


„ cram him in the ſhape of a fowl, and 


then ſmother him in his own blood as 
« IT was ferved?” The majority of the 
© aſſembly were pleaſed with this pu- 
© niſhment, and were going to condemn 
© him without further delay, when the 
© ox role up to give his opinion: 1 
am informed,” ſays this counſellor, 
that the priſoner at the bar has left a 
wife with child behind him. By my 
knowledge in divination, I fore- 
ſee that this child will be a ſon, 
decrepid, feeble, ſickly; a plagne to 
himſelf and all about him. What 
fay you, then, my companions, if we 
condemn the father to animate the 
«© body of his own ſon; and by this 
«© means make him feel in himſelf thoſe 
„ miſeries his intemperance muſt other- 
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wviſe have entailed upon his poſterity?ꝰ 


* The whole court applauded the inge - 
© nuity of his torture, they thanked him 
* for his advice. Kabul was driven 
© once more to reviſit the earth; and his 
* ſoul, in the body of his own ſon, puſſ- 
© ed a period of thr'y years, loaded 
© with miſery, anxiety, and diſcaſe. 
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LETTER XVI 


FROM THE SAME. 


I Know not whether I am more oblig- 
ed to the Chineſe miſſionaries for the 
inſtruction 1 have received from them, 
or prejudiced by the falſhoods they have 
made me believe. By them I was told 
that the Pope was univerſally allowed 
to be a man, and p at the head of 
the church; in England, however, they 
plainly him to be an whore in 
man's hs, and often * him — 
effigy as an impoſtor. thouſa 
books have been written on either fide 
of the queſtion ; priefts are eternally diſ- 
puting againſt each other; and thoſe 
mouths that want argument are filled 
with abuſe. Which party muſt I be- 
lieve, or ſhall 1 give credit to neither? 
When I ſurvey the abſurdities and falſe- 
hoods with which the books of the En- 
ropeans are filled, I thank Heaven for 
having been born in China, and that I 
have ſagacity enough to detect impof- 
ture. 
The Europeans reproach us with falfe 
hiſtory and fabulous chronology 3 how 
thonld they bluſh to ſee their own books, 
wany of which are written by the doc- 
tors of their religion, filled with the moſt 
monitrous fables, and atteſted with the 
utmoſt ſolemnity. The bounds of a 
letter do not permit me to mention all 
the abſurditics of this kind, which in 
my reading IT have met with. I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the accounts which 
ſome of their lettered men give of the 
s of ſome of the inhabitants on 


our globe. And not ſatis ned with the 


moſt ſolemn aſſeverations, they fome- 
times to have been eye · witneſſes 
of what they deſcribe. 
AChriſtiandoRtor, in one of his prin- 
eipal performances, ſays, that it was 
not impoſſible for a whole nation to have 
bur one eye in the middle of the fore- 
head. He is not faticfied with leavin 
i: in doubt; but in another work + al. 
ſures us, that the fat was certain, and 


that he himſelf was an eyc-witneſs of it. 


© When,” fays he, I took a journey 
into Ethiopia in company with ſeveral 


. 
© the ſouthern provinces of the country 


© a nation which had only one eye in the 
0 _ of their —— x 

You will, no doubt, be ' re- 
verend Fum, with this author's effron- 
tery; but, alas! he is not alone in this 
ſtory ; he has only borrowed it from ſeve- 
ral others who wrote before him. So- 
linus creates another nation of Cyclops, 
the Arimaſpians who inhabit thoſe 
countries that border on the Caſpian ſea. 
This author goes on to tell us of a peo- 
ple of India, who have but one leg and 


one eye, and yet are extremely active, 


run with great ſwiftnefs, and live by 


P 5 
whom Pliny calls Cynamolci, who have 
got the heads of dogs, really deſerve our 
compaſhon. Inſtead of language they 
expreſs their ſentiments by barking. 
Solinus confirms what Pliny mentions; 
and Simon Mayole, a French biſhop, 
talks of them as of particular and fami- 
har acquaintances.— After paſſing the 
* defarts of Egypt, favs he, we meet 
A _— the Kunokephaloi, who inhabit 
thoſe regions that border on Ethiopia; 
they live by ing; they cannot 
© ſpeak, but whiſtle ; their chias reſem- 
© ble a ſerpent's head; their hands are 
* armed with long ſharp claws; their 
< breaſt reſembles that > greyhound ; 
and they excel in ſwiftnets and agi- 
* Ity.* Would you think it, my fr end, 
that theſe odd kind of people are, not- 
withſtanding their figure, exeefiively 
delicate? even an alderman's wife, 
or Chineſe mandarine, can excel them 
in this particular. Theſe people, con- 
* tinves our faithful biſhop, © never 1e- 
© fule wine; love roaſt and boiled meat; 
© they are particularly curiaus in hav- 
© ing their meat well dreſſed, anch ſpurn 
© at it if in the leaſt tainted. When the 
Ptolemies reigned in Egypt,” ſays he, 
a little farther on, © thoſe men with d £5 
© heads taught grammar and muſic." 


* 2augu?'r. de Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. p. 422. 
+ 14d. d fratres in Eremo, Serm. xxxvii, 
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For men who had no voices to teach 


muſic, and who could not to teach 
mmar, is, I confeſs à little extraor- 
dinary. Did ever the diſciples of Fohi 
broach any thing more ridiculous ? 
Hitherto we have ſeen men with heads 
ſtrangely deformed, and with dogs 
heads; but what would you ſay if you 
heard of men without any heads at all? 
Pomponrus Mela, Solinus, and Aulus 
Gellius, deſcribe them to our hand 
© The Blemiz have a noſe, eyes, and 
mouth on their breaſts ; or, as others 
vill have it, placed on their ſhoulders.” 
One would think that theſe authors 
had an antipathy to the human form, 
and were reſolved to make a new 
of their own : but letus do them juſtice; 
though they ſometimes deprive us of a 
leg, an arm, an head, or ſome fuch trif- 
ling part of the body, they often as li- 
berally beſtow upon us ung that 
we wanted hefore. Simon Mayole ſeems 
our particular friend in this reſpect: if 
he has denied heads to one part of man- 
kind, he has given tails to another. He 
deſcribes many of the Engliſh of his 
time, which is not more than an hundred 
years ago, as having tails. His own 


words are as follow: In England there 
© are ſome families which have tails, as 
a puniſhment for deriding an Auguſ- 
* tine Friar ſent by St. Gregory, and 
* who preached in Dorſetſnire. They 
© ſewed the tails of different animals to 
© his cloaths ; but ſoon 
* thoſe tails entailed on them and their 
«* poſterity for ever. It is certain that 
the author had ſome ground for this de- 
ſcription ; many of the Engliſh wear 
tails to their wigs to this very day, as a 
mark, I ſuppoſe, of the antiquity of their 
families, and perhaps as a ſymbol of 
thoſe tails with which they were for- 
merl if ih p | 

'You i there is nothing 
ſo ety wy Io has not at ſome time 
been ſaid by ſome philoſopher. The 
writers of books in Europe ſeem to think 
OI HEE to ſay — * they 

leaſe; and an ingenious philoſopher 
among them“ has openly Fwy that 


he would undertake to perſuade the 


whole republic of readers to believe that 
the ſun was neither the cauſe of light nor 


heat; if he could only get fix philoſo- 


phers on his kde. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 


FROM THE SAME. 


. 
frievdſhip that have been ra 


ing for more than an hundred years 
the inhabitants of Europe, he 
probably be ſurprized how it 
ſhould ever that Chriſtian princes 
could quarrel among each other. Their 
compacts for peace are drawn up with 
the utmoſt preciſion, and ratified with 
the greateſt ſolemnity; to theſe each 
party promiſes a ſincere and inviolable 
obedience, and all wears the appearance 
of open friendſhip and unreſerved recon- 
ciliation. 
Yet, notwithſtanding thoſe treaties, 
the of Europe are almoſt conti - 
lly at war. There is nothing more 


eaſy than to break a treaty ratified in all 


the uſual forms, and yet neither party 
be the aggreſſor. One fade, for inſtance, 
bicaks à wifling article by miſtake; the 


and but premeditated repriſal; this brings 


on a return of from the other ; 
both ſides complam of injuries and in- 


fractions; wir is declared; they beat, 


are beaten ; ſome two or three hundred 


thouſand men are killed they grow tir- 


ed, leave off juſt where they began; and 
ſo fit coolly down to make new treaties. 
The Engliſh and French ſeem to place 
themſelves foremoſt among the cham- 
ion Rates of Europe. Though parted 
by a narrow ſea, 
oppoſite characters; and from their 
vicinity are taught to fear and admire 
each other. They are at preſent engag- 
ed in a very deſtrud ive war, have alrca- 


dy ſpilled much blood, are exceſſively 


irritated ; and all upon account of one 
ſide's defiring to wear greater quantities 
of furs than the other. 

The pretext of the war is about ſome 


®* Fontenelle, 


Ds lands 


they found that 


are they entirely 
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lands a thouſand leagues off; a country 
coid, deſolate, and hideous ; a country 
belonging to a people who were in poſ- 
ſeſſion for time immemorial. The ſa- 
vages of Canada claim a property in the 
country in diſpute; they have all the 
pretenſions which long poſſoſſion can 
confer. Here they had reigned for ages 
without rivals in dominion; and knew 
no enemies but the prowling bear or in- 
fidions tiger; their native foreſts pro- 
duced all the neceffaries of lite, and they 
found ample luxury in the enjorment. 
In this manner they might have con- 
tinued to live to eternity, had not the 
E gliſn been informed that thoſe coun- 
tries produced furs in great abundance. 
From that moment the country became 
an object of deſire; it was found that 
furs were things very much wanted in 
England; the ladies edge ſome of their 
clothes with furs, and muffs were worn 
both by gentlemen and ladies. In ſhort, 
furs were found indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for the happineſs of the ſtate: and the 
king was conſequently petitioned to grant 
not only the country of Canada, but all 
the ſavages belonging to it to the ſub- 
jets of England, in order to have rhe 
people ſupphed with proper quantities 

this neceſſary commoditv. 

do very reaſonable a requett was im- 
mediately complied with, and large co- 
lonies were ſent abroad to procure furs, 
and take poſſeſſion. The French, who 
were equally in want of furs, (tor they 
were as fond of muffs and tippets as the 
Engliſh) made the very ſame requeſt to 
their monarch, and met with the ſame 
graciovs reception from their king, who 
generouſly granted what was not his 
to give. Wherever the French landed, 
they called the country their own 3 and 


the Engliſh took poſſeſſion wherever 
they came upon the tame equitable pre- 
tenſions. The harmleſs ſavages made 


no oppoſition ; and could the intruders 
have agreed together, they m ght peace- 
ably have ſhared this deſolate country 
between them. But they quarrelled 
about the boundaries of their ſettle- 
ments, about grounds and rivers to 
which neither ſide could ſhew any other 
right than that of power, and which 
neither could occupy but by uſurpation. 
Such is the — that no honeſt man 
can heartily wiſh ſucceſs to either party. 
The war has continued for {ume time 
with various ſucceſs. At firſt the French 
ſeemed victorious; but the Engliſh have 
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of late diſpoſſeſſed them of the whole 
country in diſpute. Thipk not, how. 
ever, that ſucceſs on one fide 15 the har. 
hinger of peace: on the contrary, beth 
parties muſt be heartily tired 10 effect 
even a tem recorciliation. It 
ſhould ſeem the buſineſs of the victori- 
ous party to offer terms of peace ; but 
there are many in England, who, en- 
couraged by ſucceſs, are for ſtill pro- 
tracting the war. 

The beſt Engliſh politicians, how. 
ever, are ſenſible, that to keep their pre- 


ſent conqueſts would be rather a bur- 


then than an advantage to them, rather 
a diminution of their ſtrength than an 
increaſe of power. It' is in the politic 
as in the human conſtitution; if the 
limbs grow too large for the hodv, their 
ſize, inſtead of improving, will diminiſh 
the vigour of the whole. The colonics 
ſhonld always bear an exact proportion 
to tue mother country; when they grow 
populous, they grow powerful; and by 
becoming powerful, they become inde- 
pendent alſo z thus ſubordination is de- 
ftroved, and a country twallowed up in 
the extent of it's own dominions. The 
Turkiſh empire would be more formi- 
dable, were it leſs extenſive; were it 
not for thoſe countries, which it can nei- 
ther command, nor give entirely away; 
which it is obliged to protect, but from 
which it has no power to exact obedi- 
ene, 

Yet, obvious as theſe truths are, 
there are many Engliſhmen who are for 
tranſplanting new colonies into this late 
acquiſition, for peopling the deſarts of 
America with ihe refule of their coun- 
trymen, and, (as they expreſs it) with 
the walter of an exuberant nation. But 
who are thoie unhappy creatures wie 
are to be thus dramed away? Not the 
ſickly, for they are unwelcome gu-tts 
abroad as well as at home; nor the idle, 
for they would ſtarve as well behind the 
Applachian mountains as in the tir-ets 
of London. Tris refuſe is computed 
of the laborious and enterprizing, of 
ſuch men as can be ſerviceable to their 
country at home, of men who ought to 
be regarded as the finews of the people, 
and cheriſhed with every degree of po- 
litical indulgence. And what are the 


commodities which this colony, when 
eſtabliſned, are to produce in return? 
Why, raw ſilk, hemp, and tobacco. 
England, th-r-fore, mult make an ex- 


change of her beſt and braveit . ubjects 
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for raw filk, hemp, and tobacco; her 
hardy veterarts and honeſt tradeſmen, 
muſt be trucked for a box of ſnuff or a 


ſilk petticoat. Strange abſurdity! ſure 


29 


the politics of the Daures ave not more 
ſtrange, who fell their religion, their 
wives and their liberty, for a = bead, 
or a paliry penknife. arewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 


FROM THE SAME. 


1 Engliſh love their wives with 
much paſſion, the Hollanders with 
much prudence. The Engliſh, when 
they give their hands, frequently give 
their hearts; the Dutch give the hand, 
but keep the heart wiſely in their own 
ſſeſſion. The Engliſh love with vio- 
lence, and expe violent love in return; 
the Dutch are ſatisſi⸗d with the 2 
acknowledgments, for they give hi 
away. The Engliſh expend many of 
the matrimonial comforrs in the firſt 
year; the Dutch frugally huſband out 
their le ſures, and are always conſtant, 
becauſe they are always indifferent. 
There ſeems very little difference be- 
tween a Dutch bri and a Dutch 
huſband. Both are equally poſſeſſed of 
the lame cool une xpecting ſerenity ; they 
can ſee neither Elyſium nor Paradiſe be- 
hind the curtain; and Tifrow is not 
more a goddeſs on the wedding night, 
than after twenty years matrimonial ac- 
quaintance. On the other hand, many 
of the Engliſh marry, in order to have 
one happy month in their lives; they 
ſeem incapable of looking beyond that 
period z they unite in hopes of findi 


rapture, and diſappointed in that, diſ- 


dajn ever to accept of happineſs. From 
hence we ſee open hatred enſue; or, what 
is worſe, concealed diſguſt under the 
appearance of fuiſome endearment. 
. Much formality, great civility, and 
ttudied compliments, are exhibited in 
public 3 crofs looks, ſulky ſilence, or 
open recrimination, fill up their haurs 
of private entertainment. 

Hence I am taught, whenever I ſee a 
new · married couple more than ordinari- 
ly fond before faces, to conſider them as 
attempting to impoſe upon the company 
or themſelves, either hating each other 
heartily, or conſuming that ſtock of 
love in the beginning of their courſe, 
which ſhould ſerve them through their 
whole journey. Neither {i4e ſhould ex- 
pect thoſe inſtances of kindneſs which 


are inconſiſtent with true freedom or 


happineſs to beſtow. Love, when found- 
ed in the heart, will ſhew 1t{elf in a rhou- 
ſand unpremeditated ſallies of fondneſs ; 
but every cool deliberate exhibition of 
the paſſion, only argues little under- 
Randing, or in hhncerity. 

Choang was the fondeſt huſband, 
— 7 endearing wife, in all the 
ing 0 Korea 2 · were à pattern 
of conjugal bliſs ; 4 nk of the 
country around ſaw, and envied their 
felicity ; wherever Choang came, Hank 
was fure to follow; and in all the plea- 
ſures of Hank, Choing was admitted a 
partner. 2 walked hand in hand 
wherever t y ap zared, ſhewing ev 
mark of — — 
ing, kiffing, their mouths were for ever 
joined; and, to ſpeak in the language of 
anatomy, it was with them one perpe- 
tual anaſtomoſis. 

Their love was ſo great, that it was 
thought nothing could interrupt their 
mutual peace; when an accident hap- 

„ which in ſome meaſure dimi- 
niſhed the huſband's aſſurance of his 
wite's fidelity; for love fo refined as his 
was ſubject to a thouſand little diſquie- 


Happening to go one day alone among 
the tombs that lay at ſome diſtance from 
his houſe, he there perceived à lady 
dreſſed in the deepeſt mcurning, (being 
cloathed all over in white) fanuing the 
wet clay that was raiſed over one of the 
graves with a large fan, which the held 
in her hand. Choang, who had early 
been taught wiſdom in the ichool of Lao, 
was unable to aſſign a cauſe for her pre- 
ſent employment; and coming up, civil- 
ly demanded the reaſon. Alas, re- 
plied the lady, her eves bathed in tears, 
* how is it poſſible to ſurvive the loſs of 
* my huſband, who lies buried in this 
grave! He was the buſt of men, the 
© rendereſt of huſbands : with his dying 
© breath he bid me never marry again 
till the earth over his grave ſhould be 
dry; and here you ſee me t:a4 iy re- 

| | _ * folving 
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„ Gving to obey his will, and end- 
vouring to dry it with my fan. I have 


employed two whole days in fulfilling 


his commands, and am determined not 


© to marry till they are punctually 
© ed, even his grave ſhould 


widow's beauty, could not, however, 
avoid ſmiling, at her haſte to be married; 
bur, concealing the cauſe of his mirth, 
civilly invited her home; adding, that 


be had a wife who might be capable of 


giving her ſome conſolation. As ſoon 
as he and his gueſt were returned, he 
zmparted to Hanſi in private what he 


| Had ſeen, and could not avoid expreſſing 


his uneaſineſs, that ſuch might be his 
own caſe if his deareſt wife ſhould one 
2 

t is impoſſible to deſcribe Hanſi's re- 
ſentment at ſo unkind a fuſpicion. As 
her paſſion for him was not only | 
but extremely delicate, ſhe emp 


tears, anger, frowns, and exclamations, 
to chide his ſuſpicions ; the widow ber- 


ſelf was inveighed gan; and Hanſi 
ed never to 

under the ſame roof with a wretch, who, 

like her, could be guilty of ſuch bare- 


and ftormy ; however, the was 
obliged to feck another lodging, for 
Choang was not di to reſiſt, and 
Hauſi would have her way. 


The widow had ſcarce been an 
hour, when an old diſciple of Choang s, 
whom he had not feen for many years, 
came to pay him a viſit. He was re- 
ceived with the utmott ceremony, placed 
in the moſt honourable ſeat at ſupper, 
and the wine began to circulate with 
— freedom. Choang and Hanſi ex- 

ihned open marks of mutual tender- 
neſs, and unfeigned reconciliation: no- 
thing could equal their apparent happi- 
nefs ; ſo fond an huſband, fo obedient 2 
wife, few could behold without regret- 
ting their own infelicity. When, lo! 
the.r happineſs was at once diſturbed by 
a moſt fatal accident. Choang fell life- 
leſs in an apaplectie fit upon the floor. 
Every method was uſed, but in vain, 
for his recovery. Hank was at firſt in- 
eonfolable for his death: after ſome 
homs, however, ſhe found ſpirits to 
read his laſt will. The enſuing day ſhe 
began to moralize and talk wiſdom ; the 
next day ſhe was able to comfort the 


| young diſciple; and, on the third, wo 
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they told him, and went in purſuit of 
Hank herſelf, in order to receive more 
certain information, or to reproach her 
infidelity. But the prevented his re- 
proaches: he found her weltering in 
blood; for ſhe had tabbed herſelf to the 
heart, being unable to ſurvive her ſhame 
and diſappointment. 

Choang, being a philoſopher, was too 
wiſe to make any loud lamentation wh 


thought it beſt to beat his loſs with 


Db be placed his 
hleſs ſpouſe in his room z and, un- 
in vain, he the ſame 

the large 


LETTER XIX. 
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TO THE SAME. 
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pay me a viſit ; and after drinking 
we both reſolved to take a walk together, 
in order to enjoy the freſhneſs of the 
country, which now begins to reſume 
it's verdufe. Before we got out of the 
ſuburbs, however, we were — — in 
one of the ſtreets by a crowd of people, 
gathered in a circle round a man and tis 
wife, who ſeemed too loud and too an- 
to be underſtood. The people were 
ughly pleaſed with the diſpute, which 
upon enquiry we found to be between 
Dr. Cacafago, an „ and his 
wife. The doctor, it feems, coming 
unexpectedly into his wife's apartment, 
found a gentleman there in circum- 
Rances not in the leaſt equivocal. 

The doctor, who was a perſon of nice 


honour, reſolving to revenge the fla- 
grant inſult, immediately flew to the 


chimney - piece, and tal ing down a ruſty 
blunderbuſs, drew the trigger upon the 
defijer of his bed; the delinquent would 
certainly have been ſhot through the 
head, but that the piece had not been 
chatged for many vears. The gallant 
made a ſhift to eſcape through the win- 
dow, but the 1 Aal remained; and, 
as ſhe well knew her huſband's temper, 
undertook to manage the quarrel with- 
out a ſecond. He was furious, and ſhe 
loud; their noiſe had all the 
— charitably aſſembled on the 
occa not to prevent, but to enjoy, 
.. Ales, faid 1 ompa 
Klas, faid I to my c nion, 
hat will become of this unhappy 
* creature thus caught in aduliery ! Be- 
© lieve me, I pity her from my heart; 
ner huſb and, I ſuppoſe, will ſnew her 
no mercy. Will they burn her as in 
© India, or bebead her as in Perfta? Will 
© they load her with ftripes as in Turkey, 


© or keep her in perpetual imprĩſonm 
as with us in China? Pr'ythee, w 
is the wife's puniſhment in England 
© for ſuch offences? When a lady is 
thus caught tripping,” replied my com- 
| © they never puniſh her, but the 
* huſband.'— You ſurely jeſt, inter- 
rupted I; I am a foreigner, and you 
< would abuſe my ignorance!'——" I am 
© really ſerious, returned he. Dr. 
© Cacafogo has caught his wife in the 
© a&; but as he had no witneſſes, his 
©* {mall teſtimony goes for nothing; the 
1 — 22 of 4 diſco- 

very wi that ed 
q off « to lire among — 
© the doctor muſt be obliged to allow 
© hera ſeparatemaintenance.'—* Amaz- 
ing! cried I; is it not enough that 
© ſhe is permitted to live ſeparate from 
© the object ſhe detefts, but muſt he give 
© her money to keep her in ſpirits too? 
— That he mult,” ſays my guide; and 
© be called a cuckold by all his neigh- 
© bours into the bargain, The men 
will laugh at him, the ladies will pity 
© him; and all that his warmett friends 
© can fay in his favour, will be, tha: the 
c pu goed ſoul has never had any 
* harm in him. — “ I want patience,” 
interrupted I; *what! are there no private 
chaſtiſements for the wife; no ichools 
© of penitence to ſhew her her folly ; 
© noreds for ſuch delinquents?*”—Plha, 
man, replied he, ſmiling ; if every 
« delinquent among us were to be treat- 
© ed in your manner, one half of the 
© kingdom wouid flog the other.” 

I muſt confeſs, my dear Fum, that 
if I were an Engliſh huſband, of ali 
things I would take care not to be jea- 
lous, nor bulily pry into thoſe ſecrets 
my wife was pleaſed to keep from me. 
Should I detect her infidelity, what is 
the conſequenc?? If I calmly pocket the 
abuſe, I am laughed at by her and ber 

gallant; 


32 
gallant; if I talk griefs aloud like 
3 
a tragedy hero, lon laughed at by the 
whole world. The courſe then I would 
take would be, whenever I went our, 
to tell my wife where I was going, leſt 
I ſhould unexpectedly meet her abroad 
in company with ſome dear deceiver. 
Whenever I returned, I would uſe a pe- 
culiar rap at the door, and give four 
loud hems as I walked deliberately up 
the ftair-caſe. I would never inquiſi- 
tively perp under her bed, or look be- 
hind the curtains. And even though I 
knew the captain was there, I would 
calmly take a 1th of my wife's cool tea, 
and talk of the army with reverence. 
Of all nations, the Ruſſians ſeem to 
me to behave moſt wiſely in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. The wife promifes her 
huſband never to let him ſce her tranſ- 
greſſions of this nature; and he as punc- 
tually promiſes, whencver the is ſo de- 
tected, without the leaſt anger, to beat 
her without mercy: ſo they both know 
what each has to expect; the lady tranſ- 
greſſrs, is beaten, taken again into fa- 
vour, and all gues on as before. 
When a Ruſſian young lady, there- 

fore, is to be married, her father, with 

a cudgel m his hand, aſks the bride- 
groom whether he chuſes this virgin 
for bis bride? to which the other rephes 
in the affirmative. Upon this, the fa- 
ther turning the lady three times round, 
and giving her three ſtrokes with his 
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cudgel on the Hack—* My dear,” cries 
he, © theſe are the laſt blows you are 
© ever to receive from your tender fa- 
© ther; 1 reſign my authority, and my 
© cudgel, to your hufband; he knows 
better than me the vie of either.” The 
bridegroom knows decorums too well to 
accept of the cudgel abruptly; he aſ- 
ſures the father that the lady will never 
want it and that he would not for the 
world make any uſe of it. But the fa- 
ther, who knows what the lady may 
want better than he, inſiſts upon his ac- 
ceptance. Upon this, there follows a 
ſcene of Ruſhan politeneſs, while one re- 
fuſes, and the other offers, the cudgel. 
The whole, however, ends with the 
bridegroom's taking it, upon which the 
lady drops a curtſey in token of obedi- 
ence, and the ceremony proceeds as 
uſual. | 
There is ſamething exceſſively fair 
and open in this method of courtſhip. 
By this, both ſides are prepared for al! 
the matrimonial adventures that are to 
follow. Marriage has been compared 
to a game of ſkill tor life; it is generous 
thus in both parties to declare they are 


ſharpers in the beginning. In Engiand, 


I am told, both fides ulc every art to con- 
ceal their defects from each other before 
marriage, and the reſt of their lives may 
be regarded as doing penance tor their 
former dithmulation. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 


FROM THE SAME. 


HE Republic of Letters is a very 
common expreſſion among the 
Europeans; and yet, when appiicd to the 
karned of Europe, is the moſt abfurd 
that can be imagined, fince nothing is 
more unlike a republic than the ſociety 
which goes by that name. From this 
| ion one would be apt to imagine, 
that the learned were united into a ſing le 
body, joining their intereſts, and con- 
curring in the ſame deſign. From this 
one might be apt to compare them to 
our literary ſocieties in China, where 
each acknowledges a juſt ſubordination; 
and all contribute to build the temple of 
' ſcience, without attempting from igro- 
Tance or envy to obſtruct each other. 

But very di is the Rate of learn 


ing here ; every member of this fancied 
republic is deſirous of governing, and 
none willing to obey; each locks upon 
his fellow as a rival, not an aſſiſtant, in 
the ſame purſuit. They calumnate, 
they mjure, they deſpiſe, they ridicule 
each other: if one man writes a 
that pleaſes, others ſhall write books to 
ſhew that he might have given ſtill 
greater pleaſure, or ſhould not have 
leaſed. If one happens to hit upon 
hing new, there are numbers ready 
to afſure the public that all this was nv 
novelty to them or the learned; that Car- 
danus or Brunus, or ſome other author 
too dull to be generally read, had an- 
ticipated the di ſcovery. Thus, inſtead 
of uniting like the mcebers of common - 
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wealth, they are divided into almoſt as 


many faQions as there are men; and 


their jarring conſtitution, inftead of be- 
ing ſtiled a republic of letters, ſhould 
be entitled, an anarchy of literature. 

It is true, there are ſome of ſaperior 
abilities who reverence and eſteem each 
other; but their mutual admiration 1s 
not ſufficient to ſhield off the contempt 
of the crowd. The wiſe are but few, 
and they praiſe with a feeble voice; the 
vulgar are many, and roar in reproaches. 
The truly great ſeldom unite in ſocieties, 
have few meetings, no cabals; the 
dunces hunt in full cry till they have 
run down a reputation, and then ſnarl 
and fight with each other about dividing 
the ſpoil. Here you may ſee the com- 
pilers, and the book-anſwerers of every 
month, when they have cut up ſome 
reſpectable name, moſt frequently re- 
ing each other with ſtupidity and 
dullneſs: reſembling the wolves of the 
Ruſſian foreſt, who upon veniſon, 
or horſe fleſh when can get it; but 
in caſes of neceſſity, lying in wait to 
devour each other. While they have 
new books to cut up, they make a hearty 
meal; but if this reſource ſhould unhap- 
pily fail, then it is that critics cat up 

ons. c 
Confucius obſerves that it is the duty 
of the learned ro umite ſociety more cloſe- 
ly, and to perſuade men to become citi- 
zens of the world; but the authors I re- 
fer to, are not only for diſuniting ſo- 
ciety, but kingdoms alio; if the Eng- 
lin are at war with France, the dunces 
of France think it their duty to be at 
war with thoſe of England. Thus 
Freron, one of their firſt rate ſcribblers, 
thinks proper to characteriſe all the Eng- 
liſh writers in the groſs. © Their whole 
merit, ſays he, * conſiſts in exaggera- 
© tion, and often inextravagance; correct 
© their pieces as you pleaſe, there ſtill 
© remains a leaven which corrapts the 
hole. They ſometimes diſcover ge- 
« nius, but not the ſmalleſt ſhare of 
* taſte; England is not a foil for the 
© plants of genius to thrive in. This 
is open enough, with not the leaſt adu- 
lation in the picture; but hear what a 


Frenchman of acknowledged abilities 


ys upon the ſame ſubjet—* I am at a 
11 mend ts 
© Engliſh, or where they excel us; when 
I compare the merits of |-.h ny 


one {pecies of literary compoſition, 


© many reputable and pleaſing writers 
© preſent themſclves from either country, 
that my judgment reſts in ſuſpence: I 
am pleaſed with the diſquiſition, with - 
out finding the object of my enquiry.” 
But leſt you ſhould think the French 


alone are faulty in this reſpect, hear how 


an Engliſh journaliſt delivers his ſenti- 
ments of them. We are amazed,” 
ſays he, to find ſo many works tranſ- 
© lated from the French, while we have 


- © fach numbers negledted of our own. 


In our opinion, notwithſtanding their 
© fame throughout the reſt of Euro 
the French are the moſt contemptible 
© reaſoners (we had almoſt ſaid writers) 
© that can be imagined. However, ne- 
© vertheleſs, excepting, &c. Another 
Engliſh writer, Shattſbury, if T remem- 
ber, on the contrary, ſays, that the 
French authors are pleaſing and judi- 
civus, more clear, more methodical, and 
entertaining, than thoſe of his own 
country. | 


From theſe oppoiite pictures, you per- 


ceive that the good authors of either 


country praiſe, and the bad revile each 


other; and yet, perhaps, you will be 
ſurprized that indiffcrent writers ſhould 
thus be the moſt apt to cenſure, as they 


have the moſt to apprehend from recri- 


mination; you may, perha 
that ſuch as are poſſeſſed of fame them- 
ſelves ſhould be moſt ready to declare 
their opinions. ſince what they ſay might 
paſs for deciſion. But the truth hap- 
pens to be, that the great are ſolicitous 


imagine, 


only of raiſing their own reputations, 


while the oppoſite claſs, alas! are foli- 
citous of bringing every reputation down 
to a level with their own. 


But let us acquit them of malice and 


envy; a critic is often guided by the 
ſame motives that direft his author. 
The author endeavours to perſuade us, 
that he has written a good book: the cri- 
tic is equally ſolicitous to ſhew that he 
could write a better, had he 

proper. A critic is a being of 


all the vanity, but not the genius, of 2 


ſcholar: incapable, from his native weak - 
nels, of lifting himſelf from the 1 
he applies to contiguous merit for ſup- 
port, makes the ſportive ſallies of ano- 
ther's imagination his ſerious employ- 
ment, pretends to take our feelings un- 
der his _ teaches —_ condemn, 
where to lay the emphaſis of praiſe, and 
may with as much juſtice be called a 
man of taſte, as the Chineſe who mca- 
E ſures 
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— his wiſdom by the length of his 
nails. 

If then a book, ſpirited or humour- 
ous, happens to appear in the republic 
of letters, ſeveral critics are in waiting 
to bid the public not to laugh at a ſingle 
line of it, for themſelves had read it; 
and they know what is moſt proper to 
to excite laughter. Other critics con- 
tradi the fulminations of this trĩibu- 
nal, call them all ſpiders, and affure 
the public, that they ought to laugh 
without reftraint, Another ſet are in 
the mean tine quictly employed in writ- 


ing notes to the book, intended to ſhew 
the particular paſſages to be laughed at; 
when theſe are out, others ſtill there ave 
who write notes upon notes. Thus a 
ſingle new book employs not only the 
paper-makers, the printers, the prefl- 
men, the book-binders, the hawkers, 
but twenty critics, and as many com- 
pilers. In ſhort, the body of the learn- 
ed may be compared to a Perſian army, 
where there are many pioneers, ſeveral 
futlers, numberlcſs ſervants, women and 
children in abundance, and but few ſol- 


LETTER XXI. 


TO THE SAME. 


2 Engliſh are as fond of ſee- 
ing plays acted as the Chineſe; 
but there is a vaſt difference in the man- 
ner of conducting them. We play our 
pieces in the open air, the Englith theirs 
under cover; we act by day light, they 
by the blaze of torches. One cf our 
pl: vs continues eight or ten days ſuc- 
ce7ively; an Engliſh piece ſeldom takes 
up above four hours in the repreſenta- 
tion. ä 


My companion in black, with whom 


I am now beginning to contract an inti- 
macy, introduced me a few nights ago 


to the play-houſe, where we placed our- 
ſelves c nvenientiy at the foot of the 
ftace. As the curtain was not drawn 
before my arrival, I had an opportrnity 
of obſerving the bchaviour of the ſpec- 
tators, and indulging thoſe reflections 
which novelty generally inſpires. 
The ric in general were placed in 
the loweſt icats, and the poor roſe above 
them in degrees proportioned to their 
poverty. The order of precedence leem- 
ed here inverted; thoſe who were under- 
moſt all the day, now enjoyed a tempo- 
rary eminence, and became maſters of 
the ceremonies. It was they who called 
for the muſic, indulging every noiſy 
freedom, and teſtifying all the inſolence 
of beggary in exaltation. 
They who held the middle region 
ſeemed not fo riotous as thoſe above 


them, nor yet ſo tame as thoſe below; 


to judge by their looks, many of them 
ſeemed ftrangers there as well as myſelf. 
They were chiefly employed during this 


reading the ftory of the play, or making 
aſſignations. 

Thoſe who ſat in the loweſt rows, 
which are called the pit, ſeemed to con- 
ſider themſelves as judges of the merit of 
the poet and the pertormers; they were 
aſſembled partly to be amuſed, and part- 
ly to ſhew their taſte; appearing to la- 
bour under that reftraint which an af- 
fectation of ſuperior diſcernment gene- 


rally produces. MyJcompanion, how- 


ever, informed me, that not one in an 
hundred of them k new even the firit prin- 
ciples of criticiſm ; that they aſſumed the 
right of being ceniors becaule there was 
none to contradict their pretenſions; and 
that every man who now called himſelf a 
connoiſſeur, became ſuch to all intents 
and pur poſes. 

Thale who fat in the boxes appeared 
in tae molt unhappy ſituation of all. 
Ihe rett of the audience came merely 
for their own amuſement; thele rather 
to furniſh cut a of the entertain- 
ment themſelves. I could not avoid 
conſidering them as acting parts in dumb 
mew not a curtſey or nod, that was not 
the reſult of art; not a look nor a ſmile 
that was not deſigned for murder. Gen- 
tiemen and ladies ogled each other 
through ſpectacles; for my companion 
obſerved, that blindneſs was of late be- 
come faſhionable, all affected indiffer- 
ence and eaſe, while their hearts at the 
ſame time burned for conqueſt. Upon 
the whole, the lights, the muſic, the la- 
dies in their gayett dreſſes, the men with 
che arful. e and ation in their 


locks, all conſpired to make a moſt 2 
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«ble picture, and to fill an heart that 
ſympathizes at human happineſs with 
inexpreſſible ſerenity. 


The expected time for the play to 


begin at laſt arrived, the curtain was 
drawn, and the actors came on. A 
woman, who perſonated a queen, came 


their hands upon her appearance. 
Clapping of hands is, it ſeems, the man- 
ner of applauding in England: the man- 
ner is abſurd; but every country, 


know, has it's peculiar abſurdities. IL 


was equally ſurpriſed, however, at the 
ſubmiſſion of the aRreſs, who ſhould 
have con ſidered herſelf as a queen, as 
at the little diſcernment of the audience 
who gave her ſuch marks of applauſe 


before ſhe attempted to deſerve them. 


Preliminaries between her and the audi- 
ence being thus adjuſted, the dialogue 
was f ed between her and a moſt 
hopeful youth, who acted the part of 
her confidant. They both appeared in 
extreme diſtreſs; for it ſeems the queen 
had loſt a child ſome fificen years before, 
and ſtill keeps it's dear reſemblance next 
her heart, while her kind companion 
bore a part in her ſorrows. 

Her lamentations grew loud. Com- 
ſort is offered, but ſhe deteſts the very 
ſound. She bids them preach comfort 
to the winds. Upon this her huſb and 
comes in, who ſeeing the queen ſo much 
afflicted, can himſelf hardly refrain from 
tears, or avoid partaking in the ſoft diſ- 
treſs. After thus grieving through three 
— the curtain dropped for the firſt 


Truly, ſaid I to my companion, 
© theſe kings and queens are very much 
© diſturbed at no very great misfortane; 
© certain I am, were people of humbler 
© ſtations to act in this manner, they 
*< would be thought diveſted of common 
© ſenſe.” I had ſcarce finiſhed this ob- 
ſervation, when the curtain roſe, and 
the king came on in a violent paſ- 
fion. His wife had, it ſeems, refuſed 
his proffered tenderneſs, had ſpurned his 
royal embrace; and he ſeemed reſolved 
not to ſurvive her fierce diſdain. After 
he had thus fretted, and the queen had 
fretted through the ſecond act, the cur- 
tain was let down once more. 

Now, ſays my companion, you 


© perceive the king to be a man of ſpi- 


© rit, he feels at every pore; one of your 
2 phlegmatic ſons of clay would have 
given the queen her own way, and 


in curtſeying to the audience, who clap- 


© let her come to herſelf by degrees; but 
© the king is for immediate tenderneſs, 
or initant death: death and tenderneſs 
© are leading paſhons of every modern 
* buſkined hero; this moment they em- 


© brace, and the next ſtab, mixing dag- 


gers and kiſſes in every period. 

I was going to ſecond his remarks, 
when my attention was engroſled by a 
new object; a man came in balancing a 
ſtraw upon his noſe, and the audience 
were clapping their hands in all the rap- 
tures of applauſe. * To what purpoſe, 
cried I, does this unmeaning figure 
make his appearance; is he a part of the 
plot?“ Unmeaning do you call him?” 
replied my friend in black; © this is one 
of the moſt important characters of 
the whole play; nothing pleaſes the 
people more than ſeeing a firaw 
balanced; there is a great deal of 
© meaning in the ftraw; there is ſome- 
© thing ſuited to every apprehenſion in 
© the fight; and a fellow poſſeſſed of ta- 
© lents like theſe is ſure of making his 
fortune. 

The third act now began with an ac- 
tor, who came to inform us that he was 
the villain of the play, and intended to 
ſhew ſtrange things before all was over. 
He was joined by another, who ſeemed 
as much diſpoſed for miſchief as he; 
their intrigues continued through this 
whole diviſion. If that be a villain,” 
ſaid I, © he muſt be a very ſtupid one, 
© to tell his ſecrets without being aſked; 
© ſuch ſoliloquies of late are never ad - 
© mitted in China.“ 

The noiſe of clapping interrupted me 
once more; a child of fix years old was 
learning to dance on the ſtage, which 
gave the ladies and mandarines infinite 
tatisfaction., © I am ſorry, ſaid I, © to 
< ſee the pretty creature ſo early learning 
© fo very bad a trade; dancing being, 
I preſume, as contemptible here as in 
© China.'—* Quite the reverſe," inter- 
rupted my companion; dancing is 2 
very reputable and genteel employ- 
© ment here; men have a greater chance 
© for encouragement from the merit of 
© their heels than their heads. One who 
jumps up and flouriſhes his tocs three 
times before he comes to the ground, 
may have three hundred a year; he 
who flouriſhes them four times, gets 
four hundred; but he who arrives at 
© five is ineſtimable, and may demand 
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< what ſalary he thinks proper. Tue 
„ female dancers too are valued for this 
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< ſort of jumping and croffing; and tis 
© a cant word among them, that ſhe de- 
© ſerves moſt who ſhews higheſt. But 
© the fourth act is begun, let us be 
© attentive.” 


In the fourth act the queen finds her d 


long loft child, now grown up into a 
youth of ſmart parts and great qualifica- 
tions; wherefore ſhe wiſely conſiders 

the crown will fit his head better 


that 
than that of her huſband, whom ſhe 


knows to he a driveler. The king diſ- 
covers her defign, and here comes on 
the deep diſtreſs; he loves the queen, 
and he loves the kingdom; he reſolves 
therefore, in order to poſſeſs bo, that 
| Her ſon muſt die. The queen claims 
at his barbarity; is frantic with rage, and 
at length overcome with ſorrow, falls 
into a fitz upon which the curtain drops, 
and the act is concluded. 

© Obſerve the art of the poet, cries 


anion; © when the queen can 


have made no ceremony in opening thoſe 
directed to me. Either in joy or ſorrow, 
my friend ſhould participate in my feel- 
ings. It would give plcature to fee a 
© good man pleaſed at my ſucceſs; it 
« would give almoſt equal pleaſure to ſee 
him ſympathize at my diſappointment. 

Every account I receive from the Eaſt 
ſeems to come loaded with ſome new 


a 

i 

o 

= | 

have been once or twice deceived by 
© thoſe unmeaning alarms, 

4 fl in peace, 

© bythe principal diſtreſa. 

© be one 

© aQtor as well 

© ſhould be 

tribute to 

actor therefore 

© occakion i 

© tempts to 

< cipates the 

© though he gai applauſe. 

I- ſcarce perceived that 

and I got into the firect; where effay- 
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2 
| by 
piety, he was reſolved to follow my for- 
tunes, and ſhare my diftreſs. 
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the looks of a voluptu- 
maſter, un fond of 
incapable of refinement, 
ſervice in war has 
but not bravery. 
treaſure which I ſtill keep with- 
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L 
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heavens! why was this? Why have I 
been introduced into this mortal apart- 
ment, to be a ſpectator of my own mil- 
fortunes, and the misfortunes of my 
fellow-creatures! Wherever I turn, what 
a labyrinth of doubt, error, on diſap- 
pointment appears! Why was I brought 
mto being; for what purpoſes made ; 
from whence have I come; whither 


ſtrayed; or to what regions am I haſt- 
ening ?— Reaſon cannot reſolve. It 
lends a ray to ſhew the horrors of my 

ſon, but not a light to guide me to 
eſcape them. Ye boaſted revelations of 
pw ar op how little do you aid the en- 
quay 

How am I ſurpriſed at the ĩnconſiſ- 


of good and evil affright me. The In- 
dian who bathes his viſage in urine, 
and calls it piety, ſtrikes me with aſto- 
niſhment. The Chriſtian who believes 
2 gods is highly abſurd. The 
pretend that deity is ed 
with the effuſion of rand, are ntl 
di I am equal rprized 
that rational beings — — from the 
extremities of the earth, in order to kiſs 
a ſtone, or ſcatter pebbles. How con- 
trary to reaſon are thoſe! and yet all 
pretend to teach me to be happy. 

Surely all men are blind and ignorant 
of truth. Mankind wanders, unknow- 
ing his way, from morning till the even- 
ing. Where ſhall we turn after happi- 
neſs; or is it wifeſt to deſiſt from the 
| any Like reptiles in a corner of 

ſtupendous palace, we peep from 
— may look about us, * all 
we but are ignorant of the great 
Architect's deſign. O for a revelation 
of himſelf, for a plan of his univerſal 
ſyſtem! O for the reaſons of our crea- 


tion; or why we were created to be thus 


un If we are to experience no 
other felicity but what this life affords, 
then are we miſerable indeed. If we 
are born only to look about us, repine, 
and die; then has Heaven been guilty 
of injuſtice. If this life terminates my 
exiſtence, I deſpiſe the bleſſings of Pro- 
vidence, and the wiſdom of the Giver. 
If this life be my all, let the following 
epitaph be written on the tomb of Al- 
tangi. By my father's crimes I re- 
* ceived this. By my own crimes I be- 
«* queath it to poſterity!” 


„This whole apoſtrophe ſe:ms moſt literally tranſlated from Ambulaachamed, the 
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LETTER XXII. 


' TO THE SAME. 


ET, while I ſometimes lament 
the caſe of humanity, and the 
depravity of human nature, there now 
and then appear gleams of greatneſs that 


ſerve to relieve the eye opprefſed with 


the hideons proſpect, and reſemble thoſe 
cultivated ſpots that arc ſometimes found 
in the midi of an Aſiatic wildneſs. I 
ſee many fuperior excellencies among 
the Engliſh, which it is not in the power 
of all their follics to hide: I ſee virtues, 
which in other countries are known only 


toa few, practiſed here by every rank of 
ople. 
"I know not whether it proceeds from 


their ſuperior opulence that the Engliſh 


are more charitable than the reſt of man- 
kind; whether, by being poſſeſſed of all 
the conveniencies of life themſelves, they 
have more leiſure to perceive the 

ſituation of the diſtreſſed ; whatever be 


the motive, they are not only the moſt 


charitable of anv other nation, but moſt 
judicious in diſtinguiſhing the propereſt 
* of compaſſion. * | 
n other countries the giver is 
—— 1 by the — 
impulſe of pity; his generoſity is ex- 
erted as much to — his own un- 
eaſy ſenſations, as to comfort the ob- 
ject in diſtreſs: in England benefactions 
are of a more general nature; ſome men 
of fortune and univerſal benevolence 
propoſe the proper objects; the wants 
and the merits of the petitioners are can- 
vaſſed by the people; neither paſſion nor 
pity find a place in the cool diſcuſſion; 
and charity is then only exerted when it 
has received the approbation of reaſon. 
A late inſtance of this finely directed 
benevolence forces itſelf ſtrongly on my 
imagination, that it in a manner recon - 
ciles me to pleaſure, and once more 
makes me the univerſal friend of man. 
The Engliſh and French have not 
only political reaſons to induce them to 
mutual hatred, but often the more pre- 
vailing motive of private intereſt to widen 


the breach; a war between other coun- 
tries is carried on collectively, army 


fights againſt army, and a man's own 
private reſentment is loft in that of the 
community; but in England and France 


the individuals of each | 
each other at ſea bon gy fy 
conſequently feel that animofity againſt 
each other which paſſengers do at a rob- 
ber. They have for ſome time carried 
on an expenſive war; and ſeveral cap- 
tives have been taken on both ſides. 
Thoſe made priſoners by the French 
have be en uſed with cruelty, and guard- 
ed with unneceffary caution. Thoſe 
taken by the Engliſh, 1 ing much more 
numerons, were confined in the ordi- 
nary manner; and, not being releaſed 
by their countrymen, began to feel all 
thoſe inconvemencies which ariſe from 
want of covering and long confinement. 
Their countrymen were informed of 
their deplorable ſituation; but they, 
more intent on annoying their encmies 
than relieving their friends, refuſed the 
leaſt aſſiſtance. The Engliſh now ſaw 
thouſands of their fellow-creatrres itarr- 
ing in every priſon, forſaken by theſe 
whole duty it was to them, la- 
bouring with diſeaſe, and without cloaths 
to keep off the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 
National benevolence prevailed over na- 
tional animoſity: their priſoners were 
in diſtreſs; ceaſed to be hateful, 
when they no continued to be 
formidable: forgetting, therefore, their 
national hatred, the men who were brave 
enough to conquer, were generous 
enough to forgive: and they, whom al 
the world ſeemed to have diſclaimed, at 
laſt found pity and redreſs from thoſe 
attempted to ſubdue. A ſubſcrip 
Wag — ample charities collect- 
ed, proper 2 procured, and the 
gay ſons of a merry nation were 
— more taught to reſume their former 

aiety. 

a When I caſt my eye over the lift of 
thoſe who contributed on this occaſion, 
I find the names almoſt entirely Engliſh; 
ſcarce one foreigner ars among the 
number. It was fer Engliſhmen alone 
to be capable of ſuch exalted virtue. I 
own, I cannot look over this catalogue 
of good men and philoſophers, without 
thinking better of myſelf, becauſe it 
makes me entertain a more favourable 
opinion 
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opinion of mankind. I am particularly 
itruck with one who writes theſe words 
upon the paper that encloſed his bene- 
faction: © The mite of an Engliſhman, 
na citizen ef the world, to Frenchmen, 
« priſoners of war, and naked. I only 
wiſh that he may find as much pleaſure 
from his virtues, as I have done in re- 
fiecting upon them; that alone will 
amply reward him. Such a one, my 
friend, is an honour to human nature; 
he makes no private diſtinctions of party; 
all that are ſtamped with the divine image 
of their Creator are friends to him ; he 
is a native of the world; and the Em- 
peror of China may be proud that he has 
ſuch a countryman. 

To rejoice at the d-fruQtion of our 
enemies, is a foible grafted upon human 
nature, and we mult be permitted to in- 
dulge it: the true way of atoning for 
ſuch an ill- founded pleaſure, is thus to 
turn our triumph into an act of benevo- 
lence, and to teftify our own joy by 
endeavouring to baniſh anxiety from 
others. | 

Hamti, the beſt and wiſeſt emyeror 
that ever filled the throne, after having 
gained three fignal viftories over the 
Tartars, who had invaded his. domi- 
nions, returned to Nankin in order to 
enjoy the glory of his conqueſt. After 
he had refted for ſome days, the people, 
who are naturally fond cf proceſſions, 
impatiently expected the triumphant en- 


try, which emperors upon ſuch occaſions 


were accuſtomed to make. Their mur- 
murs came to the emperor's car. He 
loved his people, and was willing to do 
all in his power to ſatisfy their juſt de- 
fires. He therefore aſſured them, that 


he intended, upon the next feaſt of the 


Lanthorns, to exhibit one of the mcſt 
glorious triumphs that had ever been 
ſeen in China. 

The people were in raptures at his 
condeſcenſion; and, on the appointed 
day, aflembled at the gates of the palace 
with the moſt eager expectations. Here 


they waited for ſome time without ſee- 


ing any of thoſe preparations which uſu- 
ally precede a pageant. The lanthorn, 
with ten thouſand tapers, was not yet 
brought forth; the fire-works, which 
uſually covered the city walls, were not 
yet highted ; the people once more 

to murmur at this delay; when, in the 
midſt of their impatience, the palace 
gates flew open, and the emperor him- 
{cif appeared, not in ſplendour or mag- 
nificence, but in an ordinary habit, fol- 
lowed by the blind,” the maimed, and 
the ſtrangers of the city, all in new 
cloaths, and each carrying in his hand 
money enough to ſupply his neceſſities 
for the year. The people were at firſt 
amazed, but ſoon percerved the wiſdom 
of their king, who taught them, that 
to make one man happy, was more truly 
great than having ten thouſand captives 
groaning at the wheels of his chariot. 


LETTER XXIV. 


ro THE SAME. 


HATEVER may be the me- 
ri:s of the Engliſh in other ſci- 
ences, they ſeem peculiarly excellent in 
the art of healing. There is icarcely a 
diſorder incident to humanity, againſt 
vehich they are not poſſeſſed with a moſt 
infallible antidote. The profeſſors of 
other arts confeſs the inevitable intri- 
cacy of things; talk with doubt, and 
decide with heſitation; but doubting is 
entirely unknown in medicine; the ad- 
vertifing profeſſors here delight in caſes 
of difficulty ; be the diforder never ſo 
deſperate or radical, you will find num- 
bers in every ſtreet, who, by levelling a 


pill at the part affected, promiſe a cer- 
tain cure without loſs of time, know- 


ledge of a bedfcllow, or hindrance of 
buſineſs. 


When I conſider the aſſiduity of this 


feſſion, their benevolence amazes me. 
hey not only in general give their me- 
dicines for half value, but uſe the moſt 
perſuaſive remonttrances to induce the 
ck to come and he cured. Sure there 
mult be ſomething ſtrangely obſtinate in 
an Engliſh patient, who refuſcs ſo much 
health upon ſuch eaſy terms. Docs he 
take a pride in bcing bloated with a 
dropſy? Does he find pleaſure in the al- 
ternations of an intermittent fever? Or 
feel as much ſatisfaction in nurſing up his 
gout, as he found pleaſure in acquiring 
it? He muſt, otherwiſe he would never 
reject 
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relief. What can be more convincing 
than the manner in which the fick are 
invited to be well? The doctor firſt begs 
the moſt earneſt attention of Gs blic 
to what he is going to ſo- 
 Jemnly affirms the pil! was — found 
to want ſucceſs; he produces a liſt of 
thoſe who have 1 reſcued from the 


ve by taking it. Yet, notwithftand- 
all rhis, are many here who 
now and then think proper to be fick ; 


only ſick, did I fay? There are ſome who 
even think proper to die! Yes, by the 
head of Confucius, _—_ — 2 
might have purchaſe i 
ts Le Hlf-< Crane 
every corner. 
I am amazed, my dear Fum Hoam, 
that theſe doctors. \ ho know what an 
obſtinate ſet of people they have to deal 
with, have never thought of attempting 
to revive the dead. When the living 
are found to rejet — — 
in conſcience to apply to 
2 whom they can expect no 
ſuch mortifying repulſes; they would 
find in the dead the moſt complying pa- 
tients imaginable; and what gratitude 
might they not expect from the patient's 
fon, now no longer an heir; and his 
wife, now no longer a widow ? 
Think not, my friend, that there is 
—_—_ chimerical in ſuch an attempt; 
they already perform cures equally 
ſtrange : nn 
niſhing than to ſec old age reſtored to 
youth, and vigour to the moſt feeble 
conſtitutions ? Vet this 1s performed 


- Hent 


ang their prof; 
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rteject ſuch repeated aſſurances of inſtant 


here every day; a ſimple eleQuary ef. 
feats theſe wonders, even without the 
I CY the pa- 


down in a _. vn 


Few phyſicians here go through the 
ordinary courſes of education, but re. 


ceive all their knowledge of medicine by 
immediate inſpiratton from Heay.n, 
_ are thus inſpirrd even in the womb; 
d, what is oy remarkable, under. 
on as well at three 
years old as at thre:ſcore. Others have 
ſpent a great part of their lives uncon. 
ſcious of any latent excellence, till a 
bankruptcy, or a reſidence in gaol, have 
called their muacu dus pos into x- 
ertion. And others ſtul there are, in- 
debted to their ſuperlative ignorance 
alone for ſucceſs. The more 
the praftitioner, the leſs ble is he 
thought of deceiving. pon here 
judge, as they do in the Eaſt; where it 
is thought abſolutely requiſite that a 
man ſhould be an ideot before he 
tend to he either . 


. —— 
for every z nor is more inqui- 
— * he drenches 
an horſe. If the patient lives, then has 
he one more to add to his lit ; 
if he dies, then it may be juſtly ſaid of 
the patient's diſorder, © that as it was 
© not cured, the diſorder was incurable." 


LETTER xxv. 


FROM THE SAME. 


. 

with a politician, very 

— — — 
ation of his country: he aſſured me, 
that the whole political machine was 
moving in a wrong track, and that 
ſcarce even abilities like his own could 
ever ſet it right again. What have 
© we," ſaid he, to do with the wars on 
the Continent? we are a commercial 
nation; we have only to cultivate 
* commerce like our neighbours the 
Dutch; it is our buſineſs to encreaſe 


4 trade by ſettling new colonics : riches 
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„ cur 07 3 to regzld the < human face 


„ divine with F-&ion and eſteem; 


pe wound us up to he mere machines 
« of pity, and rend 


anding the H. 


« fore we were t ; 2 


« qualifications of getfinj ing- . 
Ur be ke nen 


© Rome. My father, however, who 
© had only feen the v 2 
« ſeemed to triumph in my ſuperior diſ- 
© cexament ; though. my whole ſtock of 
„wildem confifted in being able to talk 
« like bimfelf upon ſubzecte that once 


« were utterly u 
© ed with the buſy world no longer. 
The firſt opportunity he had of find- 
© ing his tions diſappointed, was 
at the very middling figure I made in 
© the univerſity; he had | 
© that he ſhould ſoon ſee me rifing into 
© the foremoſt rank in literary reputa- 
© tion, but Was mortificed to find me ut- 
© rely unnoticed and unknown. His 
« ditappointmient might have been part. 
j aſcribed to his having brer rated 
« my talents, and partly to my diſlike 
* of mathematical reaſonings at a time 
« when my imagination and memory, 
« yet unſatisfied, were more eager after 
© new objects, than defirous cf reaſon- 
* ing upon thoſe I knew. This dic 
not, however, pleaſe my tuicrs, who 
© obſerved, indeed, thet I was a little 
« dull; but at the ſame time allowed, 
, © that 1 ſeeined to be v:ry “ good-na- 
c tured,” and had no harm in me. 

© After I had r- ſided at college ſeven 
© years, my father died, and left m 
0 Nis died . This ſhoved from ſhore 
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ie beſt liver z yet I rejected 
& 
0 
= 
4 
= 
« 
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himſelf 


= 
o 
! ſed of apretty fortune in her own di 
A 
6 


ing ſhe had always laughed with me at 


43 
* hegin to Aeſiſe ws) they adviſed me, 


© I fay, to go into order . 
To be obliged to car a Jong wig, 
when I liked a mort one, or a black 
pr I generally dreſſed in brown, 
thought was ſuch a reſtraint 
ny liberty, that I abſolutely rejetied 
the propoſal. A prieſt in England 
is not the ſame mortified creature with 
a bonze in China; with us, v6t he that 
faſts belt, burt'cats Veſt, is reckoned 
a life of 
luxury, indolence, and caſe, from no 
of dreſs, 2 . ends were 
now perfectly ſatisſied I was undone; 
ani yet thiy thou t it a pity for one 
who * 2 * him, 
and was ſo very good natu | 
w. Foun naturally begets depend- 
© ance, and 1 
to A 


was admitted as flatterer 


< prized, that the fituation of a flatterer 


at a greatman's table could be thought 
difagre able; there was no great trou- 
ble in liftening attentively when his 
lordfhip ſpoke, and laughing when he 


booked round for applauſe. This even 


« good-mariners might have obliged me 
c 1 1 found, Care 
© ſoon, that his Jordſhip was a greater 
dunce than my eif; and from that 
moment was at an end. 
now rather aimed at ſetting him right, 
than at receiving his abſurdities with 
ſubmiſſion : to flatter thoſe we do not 
know is an ea!y taſk; but to flatter 
our intimate acquaintances, all whoſe 
foibles are Rrongly in our eye, is 
drudgery inſupportable. E time 
I now opened wy lips in praiſe, my 
faiſhood went to my conſcience; his 
lordihip ſoon perceived me to be 
unfit for ſervice; I was therefore diſ- 
charged: my patron at the ſame time 
being graciouſly pleaſed to obſerve 
that he believed I was tolerably good- 
natured, and had not the leaſt in 
c me. | 
© Diſappointed in ambition, I had re- 
courſe to love. A young lady, who 
lived with her annt, was 


c 
c 
« 
o 
c 
s 
s 
* 
c 
* 
* 
* 
c 
c 
« 
. 
= 


ſal, had given me, as I fancied, ſome 
reaſon to expect ſucceſs. 
© toms by which I was 


The 
guided were 


© her aukward acquaintance, and at her 
« zunt among the number; the always 


© obſerved, that a man of ſenſe would 
make a better huſband than a fool, 
and I as conſtantly applied the obſer- 
. —_ — 
© tinua ed in company 

© friendſhip and the beauries of the 
© mind, and ſpoke of Mr. Shrimp, my 
© rival's high-heel'd ſhoes, with deteſta- 
© tion. 
cl ſtrongly in my favour; fo 
after reſolving, 1 1 


1 228 
had co to her 
© mind. . al wi 
© ſerenity, ſeeming at the ſame time to 
| © ftudy the figures of her fan. Out at 
0 — ape — roy 8 ſmall 
objection to complete our happineſs, 
© which was no more, than—that the 
8 2 
Mr. Shrimp, with high - heęf d ! 
© By way of conſolation, however, ſhe 
© obſerved, that though I was di 
pointed in her, my addreſſes to her 
© aunt would probably kindle her into 
< ſenſibility ; as the old lady always al- 
© lowed me to be very good-natured, 
©* and not to have che leaſt ſhare of harm 


© now was the time to put his fri 
© to the teſt; that T wanted to borrow a 
© couple of hundreds for a certain occa- 


for chat, cries the ſcrivener, ©* wi 
<« all my heart; for they who want mo- 


u. 
From him I flew with indignation 
© to one of the bett friends I had in the 
© world, and made the ſame requeſt. 
« Indeed, Mr. Dry-bone,” cries my 
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Theſe were circumſtances which 


© friend, 
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© coals and cheat- 
© ed me when „ All 
© this was believed 
© me to be very and 
B 
6 entrance mto | 
en 
IIe 
= om be 
© ] was now on one fide the door, and 
© thoſe who were unconſined were on 
the other; this was all the difference 
© hetween us. At firſt indeed I felt 
© ſome uneaſint ſs. in conſidering how I 
© ſhould be able to provide this week 
© for i of os 
12282988 ＋ N my- 
5 ſure of cating one day, I never 
© troubled my head how I was to be 
« ſupplied angiher. I ſeized every pu- 


* ** 2 1 _ a a. = _ — - - - 
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« carious meal with the utmoſt good 
« humour; indulged no rants of ſpleen 
« at my ſituation, never calle1 down 
« heaven and all the ſtars to behold me 
« dining upon an half-penny-worth of 
« radiſhes; my very nions were 
« taught to believe that I liked ſallad 
« better than mutton. I contented my- 
« ſelf with thinking, that all my life I 
« ſhould either eat white bread or brown; 
« conſidered that all that happened was 
© beſt, when I was not in pain, 
took the world as it went, and read 
Tacitus often, for want of more books 
« aid 


« e4 it, and I had it 46 pare; for this 
wn alone 1 deſerve to be decreed an or- 
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| thouſand pound, it will be 4 
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© much ſeverity, becauſe I fug a 
< would he fo if they co No lady 
in her ſenſes would chuſe to make a 
* ſubordinate figure at chriſtenings and 
© lyings-in, ſhe might be the 
principal herſelf; nor e favour 
< with a ſiſter - in- law, when ſhe might 
© command an huſband; nor toil in pre- 


by r 


and give directions how they ought 
© to be made; nor ſtiſle all her ſenfations 
zin demure formality, when ſhe might 
< with matrimonial freedom ſhake her 
© acquaintance by the hand, and wink 
< at a double entendre. No lady could 
© be ſo very filly as to live ſingle, if ſhe 
< could help it. IT conſider an un- 
© married lady declining into the vale af 
©* years, as one of thaſe charming coun- 
© tries bordering on China that hes wake 


© for want of inhabitants. We 
are not to accuſe the country, but the 
< ignorance of it's nei who are 


< inſenſible of it's beauties, thoug at 
©. liberty to enter and cultivate the ſoil.” 
© © Indeed, Sir, replied my companion, 
4 are very : 1 ; 

ba Engliſh ladies, to think they are old 
< maids againſt their will. I dare ven- 
< ture 10 aſfirm that you can hardly 1-- 
©* leR one of them all, but has had fre- 
< quent affcrs of marriage, which, either 
© pride or avarice has not made her re- 


< jet. Infiead of thinking it a dic. 


"vindow, ard ling 

| an agony 

who, croſſed in love, refalutely fwal- 
rg bh DG an, Se exiles ve 
her former loffes with pleaſure; and, 
like ſome tradetman, finds conſolation 


© tacitly accuſe her either of pride, ava. 
rice, coquetry, or aſſectation. There's 
« Miſs Jenny Tinderbox, I once remem. 
© ber her to have had ſome beauty, ang 
© a moderate fortune. Her eldeſt ſiſter 
happened to marry a man of quality, 
and this ſeemed as a ſtatute —_ 
© nity againft poor Jane. Becauſe thee 
was one lucky hit in the family, ſie 
< was Yeſolved not to diſgrace it by in- 
* troducing a tradeſman; by thus re- 
« jecting her cquals, and neglected or 
5 — by her ſuperiors, ſhe now acts 
in the capacity of tutoreſs to her ſifer's 
children, and undergoes the drudgery 
© of three ſervants, without receiving 
6 ———_ es of ene. | 

Mis Squeeze was a pawnbroke!'s 
daughter; her father had early taught 
© her that money was a good thing, 
* and left her a moderate fortune at his 
death. She was fo perfectly ſenſible 
of the value of what the had got, that 
© ſhe was reſolved never to part with a 
* farthing without an equality on the 
part ſuitor; ſhe thus refuſed ſe- 
< veral offers made her by people who 
< wanted to better themſelves, as the 
© ſaying is; and grew old and ill-n:- 
« tured, without ever conſidering that 
* ſhe ſhould have made an abatement 
in her pretenhons, from her face be- 
ing pale, and marked with the ſmall- 
o PoXx. 

Lady Betty M eee 
© had beauty, with fortune and family. 
© But, fond of conqueſt, the paſſed from 
triumph to triumph; ſhe had read 
plays and romances, and there had 
© learned that a plain man of common 
© ſenſe was no better than a fool; fuch 
* the refuſed; and fighed only for the 


» 74 giddy, inconftant, and thought- 


0 After ſhe had thus rejected hun- 
* dreds who liked her, and fighed for 
© hundreds who defpiſed her, the found 
« herſelf inſenſibly deſerted : at 

© ſhe is company only for her aunts and 
IE De ac 
* z country-dance, wi y one | 
88 caſts off round 
n joint-ſtool, and ſets to a corner cup- 
© board. e 
* civilcontempt every quarter, 7 : 
„placed, like a piece of oid-faſhivned 
q merely to fill up a corner. 
© Yut in, the fagacious So- 
6 ia! hall 1 weotion ber? 
© Shewas to love Greek, and hate 


3 


becauſe 


© has rejected fine 
« they were not pedants, and pedants 
© becauſe they were not fine gentlemen; 
« her exquiſite ſenſibility has taught her 
to diſcover every fault in every lover, 
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© her pardoning them: thus ſhe reje d ed 
© ſeveral offers, till the wrinkles of age 
© had overtaken her; and now, without 
© one good feature in her face, ſhe talk s 
C ;ncellantly of the beauties of the mind. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXIX. 


FROM THE SAME, 


2 
Sete dag publith- 
ed among them, ps no country, 
not even China itſelf, could equai them 
in this particular. I have reckoned not 
leis than twenty-three new books pub- 
liſhed in one day; which upon compu- 
tation makes eight thouſand three hun- 
dred and ninety-five in one year. Moſt 
of theſe are not confined to one ſingle 
ſcience, but embrace the whole circle. 
Hiſt 95 iti Sg poeti Yo mathematics, 
— and the philoſophy of na- 
ture, are all ized in a manual not 
larger than that in which our children 
are taught the letters. If then we ſup- 
pole the learned of England to read but 
an eighth part of the works which daily 


come from the (and ſure none can 
pretend to learning leſs eaſy terms) 
at this rate every ſcholar wil! read a 


thoufand books in one year. From ſuch 
a calculation you may conjecture what 
an i fond of literature a man 
muſt be of, who thus reads 
three new books m_ not one of 
which but contains all the good things 
that ever were ſaid or written. | 
And yet I know not how it happens, 
but the Engliſh are not in reality fo 
learned as would ſeem from this calcu- 
lation, We meet but few who know all 
arts and ſciences to perfection; whether 
it is that the generality are incapable of 
ſuch extenſive knowledge, or that the au 
thors of thoſe books are not adequate 
in{trutors, In China, the emperor 
himſelf takes cognizance of all the doc- 
tors in the 2 who profeſs author- 
ſhip. In England, every man may be 
an author that can write; for they have 
by law a liberty not only of ſaying what 
_—_—— alſo as dull as 


Ye I teſtified my furprize to 


the man in black, where writers could 


be found in ſufficient number to throw 
2 the _ I daily ſaw crouding from 
preſs. I at firſt imagined that their 

learned ſeminaries might take this me- 
= of —_—_— the world. But 

viate this objecti compan 
aſſured me, that the doors of col 
never wrote, and that ſome of them had 
actually forgot their reading—* But if 
© you deſire, continued he, © to fee 
© collection of authors, I fancy I can 
introduce yuu this evening to a club, 
© which hles every Saturday at 
< ſeven, at the ſign of the Broom near 
© Iſlington, to talk over the buſineſs of 
© the laſt, and the entertainment of the 
© week enſuing.” I accepted his invi- 
tation, we walked together, and enter- 
OG ſome wan 9 the uſual 

Ir for the compan mbli 

My friend took this — of 
letting me into the characters of the 
principal members of the ciub; not even 
the hoſt who, it ſeems, was 
once an author himſelf, but preferred by 
a book eller to this ſituation as a reward 
for his former ſervices. . 

© The firſt perſon,” ſaid he, of our 
© ſociety, is Doctor Nonentity, a meta- 
© phyſician. Moſt e think him a 
profound ſcholar; but as he ſeldom 
ier we in that 
* icular; he ſpreads him- 
kelf before the fire, ſacks his pe, 
C — andisreckon- 
6 very . compan - Y. I'm told 
© he __ to perfection, he 


, . 


* © makes eſſays on the origin of evil, phi- 


© loſophical enquiries upon any ſubject, 
* and draws up an anſwer to any book 
upon twenty-four hours warning. 
© You may diſtinguiſh him from t 
<* reſt of the company by his long grey 
© wig, and the blue handkerchief round 
© his neck, 
* The next to him in merit and eſteem 
© is Tun Syllabub, a droll creature; he 
G « ſometumes 


— — 


— 
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© ſometimes ſhines as a ſtar of the firſt 
© magnitude amone the choice ſpirits of 
© the age; he is reckoned «qually ex- 
© cellent at a rebus, a riddle. a hawdy 
ſong, and an hymn for the Tabernacle. 
You will know hum by his ſhabby 
finery, his powdered wig, dirty ſhirt, 
and broken ſilk ftockings. 

After him ſucceeds Mr. Tibbs, a 
very wſeſul hand; he writes receipts 
for the bite of a mad dog, and throws 
off an eaſtern tale to perfection; he 
underſtands the bufineſs of an author 
as well as any man, for no book {eller 
alive can cheat him. You may d t- 
guiſn him by the peculiar clumſineſs 
of his figure and the coarſeneſs of his 
© coat: however, though it be coarſe, 
© {as he frequently tells the company) 
© he has paid for it, | 


= 


a M {a6 „ 8 


© Lawyer Squint is the politician of 
© the ſociety; he makes ſpeeches for P2r- 
© liament, writes addreſſes to his fel. 
© low-ſub'eAs, and letters to noble com. 
* manders; he gives the hiſtory of every 
new play, and finds ſegſonable thoughts 
© upon every occaſion.“ My compa. 
nion was proceeding in his deſcription, 
when the hoſt came running in ith ter- 
ror on his countenance to tell us, that 
the door was beſet with bailiffs. If that 
© be the caſe, then,” ſays my companion, 
© we had as good be going; for I am 
© poſitive we ſhall] not fee one of the 
c mpany this night. Wherefore, diſ- 
appointed, we were hoth oblived to re- 
turn home, he to enjoy the oddities which 
compoſe his character alone, and 1 to 
write as uſual to my friend the occur. 
ences of the day. Adieu. | 


LETTER XXX. 


FROM THE SAME. 


Y my laſt advices from Moſcow, I 
find the caravan has not yet de- 
paried from China: I ſtill continue to 
write, expecting that you may receive a 
large number of my letters at once. In 
them you will find rather a minute de- 
tail of Englith peculiarit es, than a ge- 
neral picture of their manners or d:{po- 
ſition. Hipyy it were for mink nd if all 
traveilers would thus, inftea1 of charac- 
ter iſing a people in general terms, lead 
us into a detail of thoſe minute cucum- 
Kances which firſt influenced their opi 


nion. The genius of a country ſhould be 


inveſtigated with a kind of experimental 
enquiry: by this means we ſhould have 
more precite and juſt notions of foreign 
nations, and detect travellers themſclves 
when they happened ro form wrong con- 
cluſions. | 
My friend and I repeated our viſit to 
the club of authors; where, upon our 
entrance, we found the members ail aſ- 
ſembled and engaged in a loud debate. 
, The paxt, in ſhabby fincry, holding 
a manvicript in his hand, was earneitly 
endeavouring to perſuade the company to 
hear him read the firſt book of an heroic 
„ Which he had compoſed the day 
efore. But againſt this all the mem- 
bers very warmly objected. They knew 
no reaſon why any member of the club 
1 be indulged with a pariicular 


hearing, when many of them had pub- 
liſhed whole volumes which had — 
been looked in. They inſiſted that the 
la » ſhould be obſerved, where reading 
in company was expielsly noticed. It 
was in vain that the plaintiff pleaded the 
peculiar merit of his piece: he ſpoke to 
an aſſombly inſenſible to all his remon- 
ftranccs; the hook of laws was opened, 
and read by the ſecretary, where 1i was 
expreſsly enacte t, That whatſorver 
© poet, ſpcech-maker, critic, or hiſto- 
© rian, ſhould preſume to engage the 
company by reading his own works, 
© he was to lay down fixpence previous 
© to opening the manuſcript, and ſh uld 
© be charged onc ſhilling an hour while 
© he continued reading; the ſaid ſhilling 
© to be equally diſtributed among the 
6 company as A recompence for their 
trouble. | 

Our poet ſeemed at firſt to ſhrink at 
the penalty, heſitating for ſome t me 
whether he ſhouid depoſit the fine, or 
ſhut up the poem; but looking round, 
and percciving to ſtrangers in the roo, 
his love of fame out-weighed his pru- 
dence, and laying down the tum by 
law eſtabliſhed, he inſiſted on his prero- 
gative. 

A profound lence enſuing, he began 
by explaining his deſig, * Gentlemen, 
ſays he, * the preient piece is not one of 

. . your 
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8 common epic poems, which come 
from the preſs like paper kites in ſum- 
mer; there are none of your Turnus's 
« or Dido's in it; it is an heroical de- 
« ſcription of nature. I only beg you'll 
© endeavour to make your ſouls uniſon 
« with mine, and hear with the ſame 
© enthuſhaſm with which I have written. 
© The poem begins with the deſcription 
© of an author s bedchamber: the pic- 
© ture was ſketched in my own apart- 
© ment; for you mult know, gentle- 
© men, that I am my ſelf the hero. Then 
putting himſelf into the attitude of an 
crator, with all the emphaſis of voice 
and action, he proceeded— 


Where the Red Lion flaring o'er the way, 
Invites each paſſing ſtranger that can pay 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parſon's black 
| champaign, 

Regale the dra''s and bloods of Drury Lane; 
There in a lonely room, from bailifts ſnug, 
The muſe found Scroggen ftretch'd beneath 


a rug 3 | 
A window, patch'd with paper, lent a ray, 
That dimly ſhew'd the ſtate in which he lay: 
The ſanded floor that grits b neath the tread ; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures ſpread: 
The royal game of govſe was there in view, 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew; 
The ſeaſons fram'd with lifti: g found a place, 
And brave Prii ce William ſhew d his lamp- 
black face: | | 
n cold, he views with keen de- 
re 
The rufty gate unconſcious of a ſire; 
With __ and milk arrears the frieze was 
or d, 
And five crack'd tea- cups dreſs d the chim- 
ney board; 
A night-cap deck d his brows inſtead of bay, 
A cap by night—a ſtock ng all the day! 


With this line he ſeemed ſo much 
eieted, that he was unable to proceed: 


There, gentlemen,” cries he, th re 


is a deſcription for you! Rabelais s 
bed chamber is but a fool to it. 


A cap by night—a ſtocking all the day !* 


g ay yo is ſound, and — and truth, 
and nature, in the trifling compaſs of 

© ten little ſyllables.* "y 
He was too much employed in ſelf- 
'admiration to obſerve the company; who 
by nods, winks, ſhrugs, and fiifled 
laughter, reſt fied every mark of con- 
tempt. He turned ſeverally to each for 
their opinion, and found all, however, 
ready to applaud. One ſwore it was in- 
unable; another ſaid it was damn'd 


Sr 


fine; and a third cried out in a rapture— 
* Cariffimo! At laſt, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the preſident— And pray, Mr. 
Squint, ſays he, let us have your 
© opinion.*—* Mine!* anſwered the 
prefident, taking the manuicript out of 
the author's hands; * may this glaſs 
© fuffocate me, but I think it equal to 
© any thing I have ſeen; and I fancy,“ 
continued he, doubling up the poem, 
and forcing it into the author's pocket, 
© that you will get great honour when 
© it comes out; ſo I ſhall beg leave to 
put it in. We will not intrude upon 
< your good-nature, in defiring to hear 
more of it at preſent; ex ungue Her- 
© culem, we are ſatisfied, perfectly ſa- 
© tisfied.” The author made two or. 
three attempts to pull it out a ſecond 
time, and the preſident made as man 
to prevent him. Thus, though wi 
reluctance, he was at laſt obliged to fit 
down, contented with the commenda- 
tions for which he had paid. 

When this tempeſt of poetry and praiſe 
was blown over, one of the company 
changed the ſubject, by wondering how 
any man can be ſo dull as to write poe- 
try at preſent, finee proſe itſelf would 
hardly pay. Would you think it, 
« gentlemen,” continued he, I have 
actually written laſt 2 1 — 
* prayers, twelve bawdy jeſts, and three 
0 2 all at the 4 of ſix · pence a 
© piece; and what is ſtill more extraor- 
© dinary, the bookſeller has loſt by the 
© bargain, Such ſermons would once 
have gained me a prebend's ſtall; but 
now, alas! we have neither piety, 
taſte, nor humour, among us. Poſi- 
tively, if this ſeaſon does not turn out 
better than it has begun, unleſs the 
miniſtry commit ſome blunders to fur- 
© niſh us with a new topic of abuſe; T 
© ſhall reſume my old buſineſs of work- 


K 8 7% «a a 


4 ing at the preſs, inſtead of finding it 


employment. 

The whole club ſeemed to join in con- 
demning the ſeaſon, as one of the worſt 
that had cqmefor ſome time. A gentle- 
man particularly obſerved, that the no- 
bility were never known to ſubſcribe 
worſe than at preſent. © I know not 
© how it happens, ſaid he; though I 
© foll»w them up as cloſe as poſſible, yet 
© I can hardly get a ſingle fubſcription 
< in a week. he houſes of the great 
© are as inacceſſible as a frontier garri- 
© ſon at midnight. I never ſee a noble - 
© man's door half opened, that ſome 

G3 © forly 


© 


©« ſurly porter or footman does not ſtand 
* — in the breach. I was yeſterday 
© to wait with a fubſcription-propoſal 
© upon my Lord Squaſh the Creolin : 
© T had poſted myſelf at his door the 
whole morning, and juſt as he was 
getting into his coach, thruſt my pro- 


© poſfal ſnug into his hand, folded up in 


the form of a letter from myſelf. He 
* juſt glanced at the ſuperſcription, and, 
not knowing the hand, conſigned it 
© to his valet de chambre. This reſpect- 
© able perſonage treated it as his maſter, 
© and put it into the hands of the por- 
© ter. The porter graſped my propoſal, 
© frowning ; and, meaſuring my figure 
© from top to toe, put it back into my 
© own hands u * 

To the devil I pitch all the nobility, 
cries a little man, in a peculiar accent; 
I am ſure they have of late uſed me 
© moſt ſcurvily. You mult know, gen- 
© tlemen, ſome time ago, upon the ar- 
- —_ of - certain noble from his 

travels, I ſet myſelf down, and vamp- 
ed up a 1 poetical pa- 
negyric, which I had written in ſuch 
© ſtrain, that I fancied it would have 
even wheedled milk from a mouſe. In 
© this I repreſented the whole kingdom 
© weic:ming his grace to his native foil, 
© not forgetting the loſs France and 
© Italy would ſuſtain in their arts by his 
departure. I expected to touch for a 
© bank bill at leaſt; ſo, folding up m 
* verſes in gilt paper, I gave my la 
© half crown to a genteel ſervant to be 
. the _— My letter was ſafely 

conveyed to his grace; and the ſer- 
© vant, after four hours abſence, dur- 
ing which time I led the life of a fiend, 
| > 1 — four times as big 

© as mine. Gueſs my extaſy at the 
© ſpe of ſo fine 1 Foie 
took the pacquet into my hands, that 
* tiembled to receive it. I kept it ſome 
time unopened before me, brooding 
© over the expected treaſure it contained; 


© when, opening it, as I hope to be ſav- 
« od, — his grace had ſent me 
in 


piyment for my poem no Bank 
© bilſe, but Ga capes of verſe, each 
© lenger than mine, addrefſcd to him 
upon che lame occaſion.” 

A nobleman, cries a member, who 
Ha4 hitherto been ſilent, 1s created as 
nuch for the confuſion of us auth rs 
E the catch-pole. I'll teil you a 
4 , gentlemen, which is as true as 

| . When 
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© T was delivered of my firſt book, I 
© owed my taylor far a ſuit of cloaths; 
© but that is nothing new, you know, 
and may he any man's caſe as well as 
© mine, Well, owing him for a fuit 
of cloaths, and hearing that my book 
© took very well, he ſent for his money, 
© and infifted upon being paid imme- 
© diately: though I was at that time 
© rich in fame, for my hook run like 
© wild-fire, yet I was very ſhort in mo- 
© ney; and being unable to ſatisfy his 
demand, prudently reſolved to keep 
© my chamber, preferring a priſon of 
© my own chuſing at home, to one of 
* my taylor's chufing abroad. In vain 
© the bailiffs uſed all their arts to decoy 
© me from my citadel; in vain they ſent 
to let me know that a gentleman want- 
© ed to ſpeak with meat the next tavern; 
ia vain they came with an urgent meſ- 
© ſage from my aunt in the country; in 
© vain I was told that a particular friend 
vas at the point of death, and deſired 
© to take his laſt farewell; I was deaf, 
© inſenfible, rock, adamant; the bailiffs 
could make no impreffion on my hard 
© heart, for I effectually kept my liberty 
© by never ſtirring out of the room. 

© This was very well for a fortnight ; 
© when one morning I received a mot 
© ſplendid meſſage from the Earl of 
©* Doomſday, importing that he had 
read my book, and was in raptures 
« with every line of it; he impatiently 
© longed to ſee the author, and had ſome 
© deſigns which might turn ont greatly 


© to my advantage. I pauſed the 
0 — of this nets nl found 
© there could be no deceit, for the card 
< was gilt at the edges, and the bearer, 
© I was told, had quite the looks of a 
« gentleman. Witneſs, ye powers, how 
* my heart triumphed at my own im- 
© portance!. I ſaw a long perſpeRive of 


© felicity before me, I ded the 
© taſte of the times, which never ſaw 
© genius forſaken; I had d a ft 


© introduftory ſpeech for the occaſion, 
five glaring compliments for his lord- 
© ſhip, and two more modeſt for myſelf. 
© The next morning, therefore, in or- 
© der to be punctual to my appointment, 
© tock conch, and or the fellow 
© to drive to the ſtreet and houle men- 
© tioned in his lordfhip's addreſs. I 
© had the precaution to pull up the win- 
© dows as I went along to keep off the 
and, big with 


hu of mank ind; 
6 hes. / — fancied the 3 
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e vent faſt enough. At length, how- 


« ever, the wiſhed-for moment of it's 
« topping arrived; this for ſome time I 
«© ;mpatiently expected; and, letting 


mg 
and I ſaw the bailiff with a devil's 
© face coming out to ſecure me. 


To 2 philoſopher, no circumſtance, 


LETTER XXII. 


out into the utmoſt luxuriance;z the right 
fireams, no longer forced from their na- 
tive beds, are permitted to wind along chi 
— 2 ſhed SS 
the fini parterre, 
CE .— — 
Yet ſtill the Engliſh are far behi 

9 art; — — 
have not yet attained a power of uuiting 
inſtruction with beauty. An European 
will ſcarcely conceive my meaning, when 
1 ſay, that there is ſcarce a garden in 
China which does not contain ſome fine 
moral, couched under the general de- 
ſign, where one is not wiſdom 
as he walks, and feels the force of ſome 


was light, elegant, and inviting; flowers 
hung in wreaths round the pillars; all 


was finiſhed in the moſt exact and maſ- 


34 
oould reach, ſeemed gay, luxuriant, and 
of affording endlets pleaſure. 
The motto itſelf contributed to invite 
him; for wer the gate was witten theſe 
words—F aciL1s DESCENSUS. 
| By (his time, I fancy, ou begin to 
perceive that the gloumy gate was de- 
t the road - — 
oppoſite, the more agreeable paſſage 
to Vice. It is but — to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſpectator was always tempted 
to enter by — him 
fo many allurements; I always in theſe 
cafes left him to his choice; but gene- 
rally found that he took to the Jett, 
which promiſed moſt entertainment. 
Immediately upon his entering the 
gate of Vice, the trees and flowers were 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to make 
the moſt pleaſing impreſſion; but as he 
walked farther on, he inſenſibiy found 
the garden aſſume the air of a wilder- 
neſs, the landſkips began to darken, the 
paths more intricate, he appeared 
to go downwards, frightful rocks feem- 
ed to hang over his head, gloomy ca- 
verns, unexpeRted precipices, awful 
ruins, heaps of — bones, and 
territying tounds, cauſed by unſeen wa- 
ters, began to take place of what at firſt 
appeared 


honed to 
the 
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before the ranger ;. and though there 
ſcemed little in it's appearance to tempt 
his curiohty, yet encouraged by the 
motto, he gen proceeded. The 


darkneſs of the entrance, the frightful 


figures that ſeemed to obſtruct his way, 
the trees of a mournful green, conlpired 
at firſt to diſguſt him: as he went for- 
ward, however, all began to open and 
wear 2 more pleaſing appearance; beau- 
titul caſcades, beds of flowers, trees 
loaded with fruit or bloſſoms, and un- 
expected brooks, improved the ſccne : 
he now found that he was aſcending; 
and, as he procerded, all nature grew 
more beautiful, the pr ſpect widened as 
he went higher; even the air itſelt ſeem- 
ed to become more pure. Thus pleaſed, 
and happy from unexpected beauties, I 
at laſt led him to an arbour, trom whence 
he could view the garden, and the whole 
country around, and where he might 
oven, that the road to Virtue terminated 
in Happineſs. 
Though from this deſcription you 
may imagine, that a vaſt tract of ground 
was neceſſary to exhibit ſuch a pleaſing 
variety in, yet be aſſured I have fren ſe- 
veral gardens in England take up ten 
times the ſpace which mine did, with- 
out half the beauty. A very imall ex- 
tent of ground is enough for an eiegant 
taſte; the greater room is required if 
magnificence is in view. There is no 
ry though ever ſo little, which a ſkil- 

deſigner might not thus improve, ſo 
as to convey à delicate allegory, and 
impreſs the mind with truths the molt 
uſeful and neceſſary. Adicu. 


LETTER XXXII. 


FROM THE SAME. 


T* a late excurſion with my friend 
into the country, a gentleman with 
a blue ribbon tied round his ſhoulder, 


| 


419 
| 


7 


cavalcade, 


7 


TH 


regarded with the ntmoſt reverence, be- 
cauſe ſuch diſtinctions were always the 
reward of merit; the greatneſs of a 
Mandarine's retinue being a moſt cer- 
tain mark of the ſuperiority of his abi- 
lities or virtue. 

© The gentleman who has now paſſed 
us,“ replied my companion, has no 
© claims from his own merit to diſtinc- 
tion; he is poſſeſſed neither of abilities 
nor virtue; it is enough for him that 
one of his anceſtors was poſſeſſed af 


« fore tim. There was a time, indeed, 
« when his family deſerved their title, 
« but they are — ace degenerated, 
« and his anceſtors fur more than a cen- 
«© tury have been more ſolicitous to 
4 keep up the breed of their dogs and 
« horſes, than that of their children. 
This very nobleman, ſimple as he 
© ſeems, is deſcended from a race of 
« ftareſmen and heroes; but unluckily 
© hisgreat grandfather marrying a cook - 
© maid, and the having a trifling paſ- 
_ © fjon for his lordſhip's groom, they 
£ ſomehow cr. M-4 the ftrain, and pro- 
« duced an heir, who took after his mo- 
©. ther in his great love to good. eating, 
and his facher in a violent affection tor 
« borje fleſh. Theſe paſhons have for 
_ © ſome generations paſſed on from fa- 
© ther to ſon, and are now become the 
© characteriſtics of the family, his preſent 
© lordſhip being equally remarkable for 


© his kuchen and his table.“ 


© But ſuch a nobleman,” cried I, 


© deſerves our pity, thus placed in ſo 
© high a ſphere of life, which only the 
© more expoles to cuntempt. A _ 
© may confer titles, but it is perſ 
merit alone that infures @ 1 
« ſuppoſe,” added TI, © that ſuch men 
© are deſpiſed by their equals, neg- 
© le&ed by their inferiors, and con- 
* d-mned to live among involuntary de- 
© p-ndants in irkſome ſolitude.” 
* You are till under a miſtake,” re- 
| plied my companion; for though this 
nobleman is a ſtranger to generoſity; 
though he takes twen nities 


* in a day of letting his gueſts know 


how much he deſpiſes them; though 
he is poſſeſſed neither of tafte, wit, nor 
wiſdom ; though incapable of improv- 
ing others by his converſation, and 
never known to enrich any by his 
bounty; yet for all this, his company 
is eagerly ſought after: he is a lord, 
and that is as much as moſt people 
delire in a companion. aality and 
title have ſuch allurements, that hun- 
dreds are ready to give up all their own 
importance, to cringe, toflatter, to lock 
little. and to pail every pleaſure in con- 
firaint, merely to be among the great, 
though without the leaft hopes of im- 
proving their underſtanding, or ſnar- 
* ig their generofityz they might be 
* happy among their equais, but thoſe 
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© are deſpiſed — A | 
„ are defied in turn. = 


© a crowd of humble couſins, card-ruin- 
* ed beaus, and captains on halt-pay, 
© were wiiling to make 0 great 
© man's retinue down to his country- 
© ſeat. Nut one of all theſe that could 
© not lead a more comfortable life at 
© home in their little lodging of three 
© ſhillings a week, with their luke-warm 
< dinner, ſerved up between two pew- 
© ter-p:ates from a cook's ſhop. Wer, 
© pour devils, they are willing to un- 
© dergo the impertinence and pride of 
then entertainer, merely to be thought 
© to live among the great: they are wil- 
ling to pals the ſummer in bondage, 
© though con'c10us they are taken down 
© only to approve his lordſh p's taſte 
© upon every occaſion. to tag all his ſtu- 
© pidobſervations with a very true, to 
< praiſe his table, and deſcait upon his 
© claret and cookery. 

© The pitiful humiliations of the gen- 
© tlemen you are now deſcribing,” faid 
I, puts me in mind of a cuſtom among 
< the Tartars of Korrekt, not entirely 
diſſimilar to this we are now conſider- 
ing“. The Ruſſians, ho trade with 
them, carry thither a kind of muſh- 
rooms, which they exchange for furs 
or ſquirrels, ermines, ſables, and foxes. 
Theie muſhrooms the rich Tartars lay 
up in large quantities for the winier 3 
and when a nobleman makes a muſh- 
room featt, all che neighbours around 
are invited. The muſhrooms are 
pared by boiling, by which the water 
acquires an intox:cating quality, and 
is a fort of drink which the Tartars 
prize beyond all other. When the 
nobility and ladies are aſſembled, and 
the ceremonics utual between people 
of dittinftion over, the muſhroum 
broth gocs freely round ; they lavgh, 
talk double entendre, grow tuddicd, 
and become excellent — The 
poorer fort, who love muſhroom broth 
to diſtraction as well as the rich, but 
cannot afﬀford it at the firit hand, poft 
themiclves on theſe occ+ſhhons round 
the huts of the rich, and watch the 
oppor: i.nity of the ladies and genilemen 
as they come down to pals their liquor, 
and holiling a wooden bowl, catch 
the delicious fluid, very little altered 
by filtration, being ſtill ſtrongly tinc- 
the ſam2 account of this people. Vid. an 
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© tured with the intoxicating quality. 
Of this they drink with the utmoſt 
* fatisfaftion, and thus they get as 
drunk and as jovial as their betters. 
Happy nobility!* cries my compa- 
nion, who can fear no diminution of 
© reſpe&, unleſs by being ſeized with a 


© frrangury; and who when moſt drunk 


* 2re moſt uſeful: though we have not 
© this cuſtom among us, I foreſee, that 
© if it were introduced, we might have 
© many a toad-eater in England ready 
© to drink from the wooden bowl on 
© theſe occaſions, and to praiſe the fla- 
© vour of his loriſhip's inquor. As we 


© knows but we may ſee a 


© have different claſſes of E WhO 


© the bowl to a miniſter, a knight hold. 
ing it to his lordſhip, and a fim 

*;quire drinking it double diſtilled 
from the loins of knighthoo1! For 
my part, I ſhall neverfor the future hear 
a great man's flatterers haranguing 
in his praiſe, that I ſhall not fancy 
I behold the wooden bowl; for I can 
© ſceno reaſon why a man, ho can live 
© eahly and happily at home, ſhould 
© bear the drudgery of decorum and the 
© impertinence of his entertainer, unleſs 
<« intoxicated with a paſſion for all that 
< was quality; unleſs he thought that 
© whatever came from the great was de- 
© licious, and had the tincture of the 
© muſhroom in it. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXII. 


FROM THE SAME. 


12 diſguſted, O Fum Hoam, even 
to ſickneſs diſguſted. Is it poſſible 
to bear the preſunption of thoſe ifland- 
ers, when they pretend to inſtruct me 
in the ceremonies of China! They lay it 
down as a maxim, that every perſon who 
comes from thence muſt gr arr 
wine, and behave, and talk, and write, 
like a Turk or Perſian. They make 
no diſtinction between our elegant man- 
ners, and the volu barbarities of 
our eaſtern neighbours. Wherever I 
come, I raiſe either diffidence or aſtoniſh- 
ment: ſome fancy me no Chineſe, be- 


cauſe I am formed more like a man than 


a monſter ; and others wonder to find 
one born five thouſand miles from 


England endued with common ſenſe. 


Strange, ſay they, that a man, who 
© has received his education at ſuch a 
© diſtance from London, ſhould have 
common ſenſe! To be born out of Eng- 
© land, and yet have common ſenſe! 
« impoti:ble! He muſt be ſome Engliſh- 
© man in diſguiſe; his very vitage has 
© nothing ct the true exotic barbarity. 
I yeſterday received an invitation from 
a lady of d:Rinftion, who it ſeems had 
collected all her knowledge of Exſtern 
manners from fictions every day propa- 
ted here, under the titles of Eaſtern 
ales and Oriental Hiitories: ſhereceiv- 
ed me very politely, but ſeemed to won- 


der that I neglefied bringing opium 


and a tobacco-box. When chairs were 


drawn for the - y, I 
was aſſigned ace on a cuſhion on 
the floor. 2b. in vain that I proteſt- 
ed the Chineſe uſed chairs as in Europe; 
ſhe underſtood decorums too well to en- 
tertain me with the ordinary civilities. 

I had ſcarce been ſeated according to 
her directions, when the footman was 


people, who 


was ſerved, the demanded whether 
I was for a plate of Bear's claws, or a 
lice of Birds-nefts? Ag theſe were 
diſhes with which I was utterly unac- 
quainted, I was deſirous of eating only 
what I knew, and therefore begged to 
be helped from a piece of beef that lay 


on the ſide- table. „ 


diſconcerted the company. A 
Chineſe eat beef! that could never be 
there was no local propriety in Chineſe 
beef, whatever there might be in Chi- 
neſe pheaſant. * Sir, ſaid my enter- 
tainer, I _ I have ſome reaſons to 
- ſelf a judge of theſe matters: 
89 Chineſe never eat beef; 
6 ſo that] mult be permitted to recom. 


* mend the Pilaw, there was never bet - 
© ter dreſſed at Pekin; the ſaffron and 
« rice are well boiled, and the ſpices in 
perfection. 

I had no ſooner to eat what 
was laid before me, I found the 
whole company as much aſtoniſhed as 
before; it ſeems I made n» uſe of my 
ſticks. Agravegentleman, whom 
I take to be an author, haran very 


learnedly (as the company ſeemed to 


think) upon the uſe which was made of 


them in China: he entered into a long 
ent with himſelf about their firit 
to 


me, who might be ſuppoſed beſt capable 
of filencing the enquiry. As the gentle- 
— 22. — 


bones ſhould have been higher, and 
forchead broader ; in ſhort, he ai 
reaſoned me out of my ry, and ef- 


© common ſenſe; there is nothing like 
© ſenſe in the true Eaſtern ſtile, where 
© nothing more is required but ſublimi- 
ty. Oh for an hiſtory of Aboulfa- 
©* ouris, the grand voyager; of Genii, 
© Magicians, Rocks, Bags of Bullets, 
© Giants, and Enchanters, where all is 
great, obſcure, magnificent, and un- 
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© ting mountains, not forgetting the lit- 
0 tle Houries who make a pretty 1 
© in every deſcription. But you 

© hear how 1 Iybegin.—<Eben- 
4 benebolo, who was the ſon of Ban, 
© was born on the foggy ſummits of 
« Benderabaſh. His beard was whiter 
© than the feathers which veil the breaſt 
«« of the Penguin; his eyes were like 
the eyes of doves, when waſhed by the 
« dews of the morning; his hair, which 
«© hung like the willow weeping over 
< the ſtream, was ſo beautiful 
« that it to reflect it's own 
„ brightneſsz and his feet were as the 
« feet of a wild deer which fleeth to the 
„tops of the mountains.” 


There, 
there, is the true Eaſtern taſte for you 
every advance made towards ſenſe, is 


only a deviation from ſound. Eaſtern 
© tales ſhould always be ſonorous, lofty, 
© muſica), and unmeaning.” 

I could not avoid ſmiling, to hear a 
rative of England attempt to inftruft 
me in the true Eaſtern idiom; and after 
he looked round ſome time 32 
I preſumed to aſk him whether he had 
ever travelled into the Eaft, to which he 

lied in the negative; I demanded 
cl he ood Chineſe or Ara- 
. 
je „Sir, ſaid I, can re 
© tend to determine = the Eater 
© ſtile, who are entirely unacquainted 
with the Eaſtern writings ? Take, Sir, 
© the word of one who is profeſſed a 
© Chineſe, and who is actually acquaint- 
0 on the Arabian — Gm 
q is palmed upon you dai an 
« imitation of Eaftern writing, no ways 
© reſembles their manner, either in ſen- 
< timent or dition. In the Eaſt, fimiles 
are ſcidam uſed, and al- 
© moſt wholly unknown; but in China 
« particularly, the very reverſe of what 
« you allude to, takes place; a cool 
© phlegmatic method of writing prevails 
there. The writers of that country, 
© ever more aſſiduous to inſtruct than to 
C addreſs rather the judgment 
0 the fancy. Unlike many au- 
© thors of who have no con- 
Pp 
c 
« 


reader's time, 


ina Turk, P 
The Chineſe are 


© verſed in the ſciences as well as you, 
© and are maſters of ſeveral arts un- 


© known to the people of Europe, 
© Many of them are inſtructed not only 
© in their own national learning, but are 
< p rfectly well acquainted with the 
10 — and learning of the Weſt. 
© If my word, in ſuch a caſe, is not to 
© be taken, conſult your own travellers 
© on this head, who affirm, that the 
© ſcholars of Pekin and Siam fuſtain 
© theological theſes in Latin—" The 
* college of Maſprend, which is but a 
league from Siam,” ſiys one of your 
© travellers *, „came in a body to ſa- 
© Jute our ambaſſador. Nothing gave 
c me more ſincere pleaſure than to be- 
4c hold 2 number of prieſts, venerable 
«© both from age and modeſty, followed 
« by a number of youths of all nations, 
« Chineſe, Japaneſe, Tonquineſe, of 
„ Cochin China, Pegu and Siam, all 
« willing to pay their reſpects in the 
«© moſt polite manner imaginable. A 
% Cochin Chineſe made an excellent 
Latin oration upon this occaſion : he 
«<< was ſucceeded, and even out-done, 
« by a ſtudent of Tonquin, who was 
4 as well ſkilied in the Weſtern learn- 
« ing as any ſcholar of Paris.” Now, 
« Sir, if youths, who never ſtirred 
from home, are ſo perfectly ſkilled 
© in your laws and learning, ſurely more 
© muſt be expected from one like me, 


ho have travelled ſo many thouſand 
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© miles, who have converſed familia 

© for ſeveral years with the Engliſh fac. 
© tors eſtabliſhed at Canton, and the 
* miſhonaries ſeit us from every part of 
© Europe. The GnaflcAcd of every 
country nearly reſemble each other, 
and a page of our Confucius and of 
< your Tillotſon have ſcarce any material 
difference. Paltry affectation, ſtrain- 
ed alluſions, and diſguſting finery, are 
© eahly attained by thoſe who chuſe to 
© wear them; and they are but too fre- 
« quently the badges of ignorance, or 
of ſtupidity, whenever it would endea- 
© vour to plcaſe.* 

I was proceeding in my diſco 
when, ending round, 62 
company no way attentive to what I 
attempted, with ſo much earneſtnels, 
to enforce. One lady was whiſpering 
her that ſat next, another was ſtudy- 
ing the merits of a fan, a third egan 
to. yawn, and the author himſelf fell 
faſt afleep: I thought it, therefore, 
high time to make a retreat: nor did 
the company ſeem to ſhew any regret 
at my preparations for departure ; even 
the lady who had invited me, with the 
moſt mortifying in enſtbility, faw me 
ſeize my hat, and riſe from my cuſhion; 
nor was I invited to my viſit, 
becauſe it was found that I aimed at 
appearing rather 2 reaſonable creature, 
than an outlandiſh idiot. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


TO THE SAME, 


HE polite arts are in this country 

ſubje& to as many revolutions as 
it's laws or politics; not only the objects 
of fancy and dreſs, but even of delicacy 
and tafte, are directed by the capricious 
influence of faſhion. I ain told there 
has been a time when poetry was univer- 
fally encouraged by the great, when men 
of the fit rank not only patronized the 

det, hut produced the fineit models for 

is imitation; it was then the Engliſh 
ſent forth thoſe glowing rhapſodies, 
which we | 
ther with rapture; poems big with all 
the ſublimity of Mentius, and ſupport- 


e ſo often read over toge- 


ed by reaſoning as ftrong as that of 
Zimpo. 

The nobility are fond of wiſdom, 
but they are allo fond of having it 
without ſtudy ; to read poetry requir- 
ed thought, and the Engliſh nobiltty 
were not fond of thinking; they (oon 
therefore placed their affections upon 
muſic, becauſe in this they might indulge 
an happy vacancy, and yet ſtil! have 
pretenſions todelicacy and taſte as before. 
hey ſoon brought their numerous de- 
pendents into an approbation of their 
pleaſures; who in turn led their thou- 


ſand imitators to feel or feign a ſimili- 


® Journal ou ſu'te du Voyage de Siam en forme de Lettres familieres fult en 168 5, & 
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tude of paſſion. Colonies of fingers 


expence, and it was expected the Eng- 
liſh would ſoon be able to ſet examples 
to Europe: all theſe expectations, how- 
ever, were ſoon diffipated; in ſpite of the 
zeal which fired the great, the ignorant 
vulgar refuſed to be taught to ſing; re- 
fuſed to undergo the ceremonies which 
were to initiate them in the ſinging fra- 
ternity. Thus the colony from abroad 
dwindled by degrees; for they were of 
themſelves unfortunately incapable of 
ting the breed. 


Painting is now hecome the ſole object 
of faſhionable care; the title of Connoiſ- 
ſeur in that art * — ſafeſt 
paſſport in ev ionable ſociety; a 
well · timed — 4 an admiring attitude, 
and one or two exotic tones of exclama- 
tion, are ſufficient qualifications for men 
of low circumſtances to curry favour ; 
even ſome of the young nobility are them- 
ſelves early inſtru in handling the 
pencil, while their happy parents, big 
with expeQation, f the walls of 
every apartment covered with the ma- 
nufactures of their poſterity. 

But many, of the Engliſh are not con- 
rent with giving all their time to this art 
at home; ſome young men of diſtinction 
arefound to travel through Europe, with 
no other intent than that of underitand- 
ing and collecting pictures; ſtudying 
ſeals, and deſcribing ſtatues: on they 
travel from ” cabinet of curioſities to 
that of pictures, waſte the prime 
of : 5 tek, wy ſiliul in — 
ignorant in men; yet impoſſible to be 
reclaimed, becauſe their follies take 
= under the names of Delicacy and 

aſte. 

It is true, Painting ſhould have due 
encouragement, as the painter can un- 
doubtediy fit up our apartments in a 
much more elegant manner than the 
holſterer; bur I ſhould think a man 
of fiſhion makes hut an indifferent ex- 
change, who lays out all that time in 
furniſhi & his houſe which he thould 
have emploved in the furuiture of his 
hend; a perſon who ſhews no other 


_ Hm-1oms of taſte than his cabinet or 


galierv, might as well boaſt to me of the 
ſu ure of his Kitchen. 

Ino no other motive but vanity 
chat .odaces the great to teſtify ſuch an 
inordinate paſſion tor pictures ; after ths 


C: 


were now imported from abroad at a vaſt 


Matic having thus loft it's ſplendour, 


$9 
piece is bought, and gazed at eight or 
ten days ſucceſſively, the purchaſer's 
pleaſure muſt ſurely be over; all the ſa- 
tisfaction he can then have, is to ſhew it 
to others: he may be conſidered as the 
guardian of a treaſure of which he makes 
no manner of uſe; his gallery is fur- 
niſhed not for himſelf, but the connoiſ- 
ſeur, who is generally ſome humble flat- 
terer, ready to feign a rapture he does 
not feel; and as neceſſary to the happi- 
neſs of a picture buyer, as gazers are 
to the magnificence of an ic pro- 
ceſſion. 
L have incloſed a letter from a youtk 
of diſtinction, on his travels, to his fa- 
ther in England; in which he appears 


addicted to no vice, ſeems obedient to 


his governor, of a good natural diſpo- 
ſition, and fond of improvement; but 
at the ſame time early taught to regard 
cabinets and galleries as the only proper 
* 7 of improvement, and to conſider 
a ſkill in pictures as the propereſt know - 
ledge for a man of quality. 


MY LORD, | 

WE have been but two days at Ante 
werp; wherefore I have ſat down 

as ſoon as poſſible to give you ſome ac- 
count of what we have ſeen fince our 
arrival, defirous of letting no op 
nity paſs without writing to ſo good a 
father. Immediately upon alighting 
from our Rotterdam machine, my 
vernor, who is immoderately fond of 
paintings, and at the ſame time an ex- 
cellent judge, would let no time paſs till 
we paid our reſpeCts to the church of the 
Virgin- Mother, which contains treaſure 
beyond eſtimation. We took an infi- 

ity of pains in knowing it's exaQ di- 
menſions, and differed half a foot in our 
calculation; fo I leave that to ſome ſuc- 
ceeding information. I really believe 
my governor and I could have lived and 
died there. There is ſcarce a pillar in 
the whole church that is not adorned by 
a Reubens, a Vander Meuylen, a Van- 
dyke, or a Woverman. What atti- 
tudes, carnations, and draperies! I'am 


-aimott induced to pity the Engliſh, who 


have noneof thoſe exquiſite pieces among 
them. As we are willing to let ſlip no 
opportunity of doing bulnck we im- 
metliately after went to wait on Mr. 
Hogendorp, whom you have fo fre- 
quently commended for his judicieu 
collection. His 2 are indeed. I -- 
- * | 


* 


&5 


| ice; his i ios not ſo goo 
1 3 ie da. 
men, which he thought to be an an- 
tique ; but my governor, who is not to 
be deceived in Welt particulars, ſoon 
found it to he an arrant ginque cento. 
I could not, N —— ad- 
mire the genius of Mr. Hogendorp, who 
has — collect from all parts of 
the world a thouſand things which no- 
body knows the uſe of. Except your 
lordſhip and my governor, I do not 
know any body I admire fo much. He 
bs — a ſurprizing genius. The 
next morning early, as we were reſolved 
to take the whole | 
| to Mir. Van Sprock- 


our 

ken, deſiring to ſee his gallery, which 
requeſt he very politely comphed with. 
His gallery meaſures fifty feet by twen- 
ty, and is well filled; but what ſurpriz- 
ed me moſt of all, was to ſee an H 
Family juſt like your lordſhip's, whi 


day before us, we ſent 


this ingenious 4— ures me is 
the true origi I own this gave me 
inexpreffible uneaſineſs, and 


fear it 


— —e—p 
— to prove it's originality. 
© ſtudy in this city for ages, 
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and ſtill find ſomething new. We went 
from this to view the cardinal's 
which are really fine; there were 
ene maſter- 
ly manner, all arm in arm. torſe 
which I heard you talk fo much of, is 
at laſt diſcovered to be a Hercules ſpin. 
ning, and not a bathing, as 
your lordſhip had conjectured: there has 
a treatiſe written to prove it. 

My Lord Firmly is certainly a Gott 

a Vandal, no taſte in the world 


pictures and buy cloaths. Ah, Cogline! 
we ſhall go to-morrow to Mr. - 
den's cabinet, and the next day we ſhall 
ſee the curioſities collected by Van Ran, 
and the day after we ſhall a viſit to 
Mount 


"LETTER xxxv. 


TROM RINGPO, A SLAVE IN PERSIA, TO ALTANGTI, A TRAVELLING PH1- 
LOSOPHER OF CKINA, BY THE WAY OF MOSCOW. 


DE 


[ries iis 


= 
5 


j 


ive was in- 
ſtabbed to the heart for his intru- 
ſion. I have been preferred to his 
place, which, though leſs laborious than 
my former ſtation, is yet more ungrate- 


ſtaatly 


ful, as it brings me nearer him whoſe 


preſence excites ſenſations at once of 
iſguſt and apprehenſion. 

nto what a ſtate of miſery are the 
modern Perſians fallen! A nation fa- 
mous for ſetting the world an example 
of freedom, is now become a land of ty- 

rants, and a den of flaves. The h 
leſs Tartar of Kamkatſka, who eriogs 
his herbs and his fiſh in unmoleſtr. free- 
dom, may be envied, if compared to 
the thouiauds who pine here in hopeleſs 
ſervitudo 


? It muſt, it muſt 
jarring diſcordant 


i Genius of the ſun! Se 
unex|p.c ſoftneſs! what animated 
grace! beauty ſeemed the tran 


your ſon, and the 
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ings could not wear a look of more per- 
feftion, while ſorrow humanized her 
form, and mixed my admiration with 
ity. I roſe from the bank on which IT 
and ſhe retired; happy that none 
obſerved us, for ſuch an interview might 
8 — 1 oY | 
have r till now, opu- 
lence and — — with- 
out envy; I ſaw him with a mind in- 


him, that ſo many charms ſhall 8 
viſhed on a wretch incapable of feelin 
the greatneſs of the bleſſing, I own 

feel a reluctance to which I have hither- 


uneaſy ſenſations to ſo trifling a cauſe as 
love. No, never let it be thought that 


Hoam, could ſtoop to ſo degrading a 
fron. Tam only diſpleaſed at ag 
much excellence ſo unjuſtly diſpoſed of. 
The uneaſineſs which I feel is not for 
myſelf, but for the beautiful Chriſtian. 


cul ſed with compaſſion, I could 
— i — with 
which I felt this beautiful ſtranger's 
diftreſs. I have for a while forgot, in 
her's, the miſeries of my own hopeleſs 
ſituation. The tyrant grows every 
more ſevere; and love, which ſoftens 
other minds into tenderneſs, ſeems only 
to have encreaſed his ſeverity. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


THE whole Haram is filled with a 

tumultuous joy; Z-lis, the heau- 
tiful captive, has conſented to embrace 
the religion of Mahomet, and become 
one of the wives of the faſtidious Perſian. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 

that ſits on every face on this occaſ 

Muſic and feaſting fill every apartment; 

the moſt miſerable flave ſeems to forget 
| happineſs 


pupil of the wiſe Fum 


n 
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eld at a vaſt expence. 
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happineſs of Moſtadad. The herb we 


tread beneath our fect is not made more 
for our uſe, than every flave around 
him for their imperious maſter; mere 
machines of obed:ence, they wait with 
filent aſſiduity, feel his pains, and re- 
Joice in his exultation. Heavens! how 
much is requiſite to make one man hap- 
l 
oy of the moſt beautiful ſlaves, 
and I among the number, have got or- 
ders to prepare for carrying him in tri- 
umph to the bridal apartment. The 
blaze of perfumed torches are to imitate 
the day; the dancers and fingers are hir- 
The nuptials are 
to be celebrated on the approaching feſt 
of Barboura, when an hundred taels in 


gold are to be dittributed among the 
barren wives, in order to pray for fer- 


tility from the approaching union. 
What will not riches procure! An 
hundred domeſtics, who curſe the tyrant 
their ſouls, are commanded to wear 
a face of joy, and they are joyful. An 
hundred flatterers are ordered to attend, 


and they fill his ears with praiſe. Beau- 


12 
* 


ty, all-commanding beauty, ſues for 
admittance, and ſcarcely receives an an- 
ſwer; even love itſelf ſeems to wait upon 
fortune, or though the paſſion be only 
ſeigned, yet it wears every appearance 
of ſincerĩty; and what greater pleaſure 
can even true ſincerity confer, or what 
would the rich have more ? 

Nothing can exceed the intended mag- 
nificence of the bridegroom, but the 
coltly dreſſes of the bride; fix eunuchs, 


in the moſt ſumptuous habits, are to con- 


duct him to the nuptial couch, and wait 
bis orders. Six ladies, in all the mag- 
mificence of Perſia, are directed to un- 
dreſs the bride. Their buſineſs is to 
aſſiſt to encourage her, to diveſt her of 
every encumbering part of her dreſs, all 
but the laſt covering, which, by an art- 
ful complication of ribbons, is purpoſe- 
by made dim̃cult to unlooſe, and with 


which ſhe is to part reluctantly even to 


the joyful poſſeſſor of her beauty. 
Moſtadad, O my father, is no philo- 
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fopher ; and yet he ſcems perfeRly con- 

tented with 1gnorance. Poſſeſſed of 

numberleſs ſlaves, camels, and women, 

he defires no greater poſſeſſion. He 

never opened the page of Mentius, and 

= all the flaves tell me that he is 
appy - 

Forgive the weakneſs of my nature, 
if 1 — fee] my * 
to the dictates of wiſdom, and eager for 
happineſs like his. Yet, why wiſh for 
his wealth with his ignorance? to be 
like him, incapable of ſentimental plea. 
ſures, incapable of feeling the happineſs 
of making others happy, incapable of 
teaching the beautiful Zelis philoſo- 

by 
n What, ſhall I in a tranſport of paſ- 
ſion give up the golden mean, the uni- 
verſal harmony, the unchanging eſſence, 
for the poſſeſſion of an hundred camels, 
as many flaves, thirty-five beautiful 
horſes, and ſeventy-three fine women? 
Firſt blaſt me to the centre! Degrade me 
beneath the moſt degraded! Pare my 
nails, ye powers of heaven! ereI would 
ſtoop to ſuch an exchange. What, part 
with philoſophy, which teaches me to 
ſuppreſs my paſſions inſtead of gratify- 
ing them, which teaches me even to di- 
velit my ſoul of paſſion, which teaches 
ſerenity in the midſt of tortures; philo- 
ſophy, by which even now I am ſo very 
ſerene, and ſo very much at eaſe, to be 
perſuaded to part with it for any other 
enjoyment! Never, never, even though 


per ſuaſion ſpoke in the accents of Ze - 
is! 


81 

A female ſlave informs me that the 
bride is to be arrayed in a tiſſue of ſil- 
ver, and her hair adorned with the 
largeſt pearls ef Ormus: but why teare 
you with particulars, in which we both 
are ſo little concerned; the pain I feel 
in ſeparation throws a gloom over my 
mind, which in this ſcene of univerſal 
joy I fear may be attributed to ſome 
other cauſe. How wretched are thoſe 
who are, like me, denied even the laſt 


reſource of miſery, their tears! 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVIL 


FROM THE SAME, 


Begin to have doubts whether wiſ- 

dom be alone ſufficient to make us 
happy. Whether every ſtep we make 
in refinement is not an inlet into new 
diſquietudes. A mind too vigorous 
and active, ſerves only to conſume the 
body to which it is joined, as the richeſt 
jewels are ſooneſt found to wear their 
ſettings. 

When we riſe in knowledge, as the 
proſpe& widens, the objects of our re- 
gard become more obſcure; and the un- 
lettered peaſant, whoſe views are only 
directed to the narrow ſphere around 
him, b<holds Nature with a finer reliſh, 
and taſtes her bleffings with a kecner 
appetite, than the philoſopher, whoſe 
mind attempts to graſp an univerſal ſyſ- 
tem. 

As I was ſome davs ago purſui this 
ſubjet among a — my > 
ſlaves, an ancient Guebre of the num- 


ber, equally remarkable for his piety 


and wiſdom, ſeemed touched with my 
converſation, aud defired to illuſtrate 
what I had been ſaying with an allegory 
taken from the Zendaveſta of Zoroafter : 
By this we ſhall be taught, ſays he, 
that they who travel in purſuit of wiſ- 
dom, walk only in acircle; and after 
© ail their labour, at laſt return to their 
* priſtine ignorance; and in this alſo 
© we mall ſe that enthuſiaſtic confi- 
* dence, or unſatisfying doubts, termi- 
nate all our enquiries. 

In carly times, before myriads of 
© nations covered the earth, the whole 
© human race lived together in one val- 
© ley. The ſimple inhabitants, fur- 
© rounded on every fide by lofty moun- 
© tains, knew no other world but the 
© lirtle ſpot to which they were confined. 
© They fancied the heavens bent down 
to meet the mountain and form- 
© ed an impenetrable to ſurround 
them. None had ever yet ventured to 
© chmb the ſtecpy cliff, in order to ex- 
© plore thoſe regions that lay beyond it; 
they knew the nature of the ſkies only 
© from a tradition, which mentioned 
* their being made of adamant ; tradi- 
* tions make up the reaſonings of the 
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© fimple, and ſerve to ſilence every en · 
© quiry. 

In this ſequeſtered vale, bleſſed with 
all the ſpontaneous productions of na- 
ture, the honeyed bloſſom, the re- 
freſhing brecze, the gliding brook, 
and golden fruitage, the ſimple inha- 
bitants ſeemed happy in themſelves, 


pleaſures, for they knew of none 
greater; ambition, pride, and envy, 
were vices unknown among them z 
and from this pecular ſimplicity of it's 
feffors, the courtry was called, 
The Valley of Ignorance. 
At length, however, an un 
youth, more aſpiring than the reſt, un- 
dertook to climb the mountain's ſide, 
and examine the ſummits which were 
hitherio deemed inacceſſible. The in- 
habianrs from below gazed with won= 
der at his intrepidity ; ſome applaud- 
ed his courage, others cenſured his 
folly ; ſtill, however, tHe proceeded 
towards the place where the earth and 
heavens ſcemed to unite, and at length 
arrived at the wiſhed- for height with 
extreme labour and aſſiduitv. 
His firſt ſurprize was to find the 
ſkies, not, as he expected, within his 
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his amazement encrta: ed when he ſaw 
a wide extended region lying on the 
oppoſite fide of the mountain; but it 
roſe to aſtoniſhment when he beheld a 
country at a diſtance more beautiful 
and alluring than even that he had juſt 
left behind. 

© As he continued to gaze with won- 
© der, a Genius, with a look or infinite 
© modefty, ap hing, offered to be 
© his — — :nftrutior. « Thedf. 
% tant country which you ſo much ad- 
* mire,” ſays the angelic being, © 1s 
4c called The Land of Certainty; in 
that charming retreat, ſentimeni con- 
% tributes to e fine cvery fenfur! bin. 


«„ a „ K @ a K K „ 


. quet; the inhabitants are hleſf. l th 


« every ſolid enjoyment, and i! more 


<« blefled in a perfect contcioutſticis f 


their own felicityz 1gno: ance at 


« country is wholly unknown; al th: re 


3 


in each other; they deſired no greater 


reach, but ſtill as far off as beforeg 
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js ſatisfactĩon without allay, for every 
4 pleaſvre firſt undergoes the examina- 
4. tion of Reaſon. As for me, I am call- 
c ed the Genius of Demonſtration, and 
« am ſtationed here in order to conduct 
% every adventurer to that land of hap- 
% pineſs through thoſe intervening re- 
1 gions you fee over-hung with fogs 
sc and darkneſs, and horrid with fo- 
« reſts, cataraRts, caverns, and various 
* gther ſhapes of danger. But follow 
* me, and in time I may lead you to 
<* that diſtant deſirable land of tran- 


« quillity.” | 

© The 1 id traveller immediately 
put himſelf under the direction of the 
© Genius, and both jour neying on toge- 
© ther with a ſlow but agreeable pace, 
© deceived the tediouinels of the way by 
© converſation. The beginning of the 
journey ſeemed to promiſe true ſatiſ- 
fałtion; but as they proceeded for- 
© ward, the ſkies became more gloomy, 
© and the way more intricate; they often 
< inadvertently approached the brow of 
© ſome frightful precipice, or the brink 
of a torrent, and were obliged to mea- 
© ſure back their former way: the gloom 
© encreaſing as they proceeded, their 
6 became more flow ; they pauſed 
© at every ſtep, frequently ſtumbled, 
and their diu ruſt and timidity encreaſ- 
© ed. The Genius of Demonſtration 


now, therefore, adviſed his pupil io 


© grope upon hands and feet, as a me- 
© thod, though more flow, yet leſs liable 
© to error. 

In this manner they to 
* purſue their journey for ſome time, 
© when they were overtaken by another 
© Genius, who, with a precipitate pace, 
© leemed travelling the tame way. He 
© was inftantly known by the other to 
© be the Genius of Probability. He 
© wore two wide-extended wings at his 
© back, which inceſſantly waved, with- 
© out increaſing the rapidity of his mo- 
© tion; his countenance betrayed a con- 
© fidence that the ignorant might miſ- 
© take tor fincerity, and he had but one 
* eye, which was fixed in the middle of 
© his forehead. 

« Servant of Hormizda,” cried he, 
4 aching the mortal pilgrim, if 
« thou wy Dna na Land of 
« Certainty, how is it poſſible to arr. ve 
there under the guidance of aGenius, 
© who proceeds forward ſo flowly, and 
is ſo little acquainted with the way? 
« Follow me, we ſhall ſoon perform 
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the journey to where every pleaſure 
« waits our arrival.” 

The ptory tone in which this 
6 = 
© he moved forward, induced the tra- 
C — to — his conductor; and 
© leaving his modeſt companion behin 
* forward with — 
0 director, ſeeming not a little 
* pleaſed at the encreaſed velocity of his 
© motion. : 

© But ſoon he found reaſons to repent. 
OS: 
© his guide taught him to deſpiſe the 
© obſtacle by plunging him in; when. 
© evera precipice preſented, he was di- 
© refed to fling himſelf forward. Thus 
© each moment mi | 1 


„ ficulties, ll they acrivell t the bar. 


© ders of an ocean which ap un- 
© navigable from the black miſts that 
© lay upon it's ſurface. It's unquiet 
© waves were of the darkeſt hve, and 
« gave a lively repreſentation of the va- 
agitations of the human mind. 

© The Genius of Probabili 


© Certainty, a country where no mortal 
© had ever been permitted to arrive; 


© tants > 
© lity, and 
4 OW 4 
© three times on 
forth the Demon of Error, a gloomy 
I. of Arimanes. 
0 1 the re- 
© hRtant 1 
© bear His ſtature 
© was black and 
= 1 | 3 a thou 
© ſand 1 þ of 
© forth pinions that were fitted for the 
© moſt Ta . traveller at 
« 25 Eg ſpeftre ; but 
« find; > eaten — 
© er, he aſſumed his former tranquil- 
4 
* cries the 
bear on 
over the 
Land of 
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FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO ** **, Maczganr IN AMSTERDAM. 
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gowing in the fields and on ſcaffolds ; 
tortures uſed as arguments to convince 
the recuſant: to heighten the horror of 
the pi behoid it ſhaded with wars, 


iſon. 
"I what advantage has any coun- 
try of Europe obtained from ſuch cala- 


mities? Scarce any. Their diſſentions 
for more than a thouſand years have 
ſerved to make each other unhappy, but 
have enriched none. All the t na- 
tions ſtill nearly preſerve their ancient 
limits; none have been able to ſubdue 
the other, and ſo terminate the diſputi 


France, in ſpite of the cor Ed- 
ward the Third, and the Fifth, 
notwithſtanding the efforts of Charles 
the Fifth, and Philip the Second, ſtill re- 


mains within it's ancient limits. Spain, 
Germany, Great Britain, Poland, the 
ſtates of the North, are nearly ſtill the 
fame. What effeRt then has the blood 
of ſo many thouſands; the deſtruction of 
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ry of E 


deous wilderneſs. 
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ſo many cities, Nothing ei- 
ther great or con ble. The Chritian 


princes have loſt indeed much from the 
enemies of Chriſtendom, but they have 
gained nothing from each other. Their 
princes, becauſe they preferred ambi- 


tion to juſtice, deſerve the character of 
enemies to mankind ; and their prieſts, 


by neglecting morality for opinion, have 
——— | 
On whatever ſide we regard the hiſto- 
we ſhall ive it to be 
a tiſſue of crimes, follies, and misfor- 
tunes, of politics without deſign, and 
wars without conſequence ; in this long 
lit of human infirmity, a great charac- 
ter, or a ſhining virtue, may ſometimes 
happen to ariſe, as we often meet a cot- 
tage or a cultivated ſpot in the moſt hi- 
ut for an Alfred, 
an Alphonſo, a Frederic, or one Alex- 
ander III. we meet a thouſand princes 
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the manner in which the once formed the 
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and that even Locke himſelf not 


without bz when I think onſuch 
— T heſitate 


the ignorance or the villainy of my fel - 
low · creatures. 


inciples form- 
Bir fock for 


warm in his friendſhip, and ſevere in 
_ reſentment, ail that mention him 


Let his errors reſt in 
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cepted the — hiſtorian to the French 
king, but refuſed to keep it, when he 
found it was preſented only in order 
that he ſhould be the firſt flatterer of the 


The great Pruſſian received him as an 
ornament to his kingdom, and had ſenſe 
enough to value his friendſhip, and pro. 
fit by his inſtructions. In this court he 


7 
ineſs of the 
a part of the 

neceſ-· 


wed at length of courts, and all the 
follies of the great, he retired to Swit- 
zerland, a country of liberty, where he 
enjoyed tranquillity and the muſe. Here, 
though without any taſte for magnifi- 
cence himſelf, he uſually entertained at 
his table the learned and polite of Eu- 
who were attracted by a deſire of 
ſeeing a from whom they had re. 
ceived ſo much ſatisfaction. The en- 
tertainment was conducted with the ut- 
—— — hen —— — 
11 . 

> dn united r ſcience, 
were his peculiar favourites. The be- 
1 was to him a cha- 
racter that claimed admiration and re- 
Between Voltaire and the diſciples of 
Confucius, there are many differences; 
however, being of a different opinion 
does not in the diminiſh my eſteem; 
I am not diſpleaſed with my brother, 
becauſe he happens to aſk our father for 
ſavours 2 2 ban me. 
his excellen- 
cies deſerve admiration; let me with the 
wiſe admire his wiſdom ; let the envious 
and the ignorant ridicule his foibles ; 
the folly of others is ever moſt ridicu- 
lous to thoſe who are themſelves moſt 
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LETTER XIV. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGT, TO HINGPO, A SLAVE IN PERSIA. 


T is impoſſible to form a philoſophic 
ſyſtem of happineſs r adapt - 

ed to every condition of life, ſince every 
who travels in this : purſuit 

takes a ſeparate road. differing 
colours which ſuit different complexions, 
are not more various than the different 
leaſures 8 to different minds. 
ae various ſets who have pretended to 
give leſſons to inſtruct me in happineſs, 
have deſcribed their own particular ſen- 
ſations, without conſidering ours; have 
only loaded their diſciples with con- 
ſtraint, without adding to their real fe- 


licity. 

1 7 find pleaſure in dancing, how 
ridiculous would it be in me to preſcribe 
ſuch an amuſement for the entertain- 
ment of a cripple! Should he, on the 
other hand, place his chief delight in 
painting, yet would he be abſurd in re- 
commending the ſame reliſh to one who 
had loſt the power of diſtinguiſhing co- 


Every wiſh, therefore, which leads 
us to expect happineſs ſomewhere elſe 
but where we are, every inſtitution 
which teaches us that we ſhould be bet- 
new, 


without regret 
or ſolicitude for the future, 
has been the advice rather of poets 


ſpecting the purſuit of happineſs, that 
can be applied with propriety to every 
of pleaſure, 


condition of life. The man 


jours. General directions. are therefore qu 


commonty uſeleſs ; and to be particular 
would exhauſt volumes, ſince each in- 
dividual may require a particular 
of precepts to direct his choice. | 
Every mind ſeems capable of enter- 
taining a certain quantity of happineſs, 
which no inſtitu can in , no 
circumſtances alter, and entirely inde- 
pendent on fortune. Let any man com- 


pare his preſent fortune with the paſt, 


and he will probably find himſelf, 

ratif | or ca- 
lamity, may tranſient ſenſations 
of 1 diftreſs. Thoſe _— 
may diſcompoſe in proportion as 
are ſtrong, or the mind is pliant to their 
impreſſion. But the though at 


operated upon with diminiſhed influence 


preſent 
find it? Either in reflecting on the 


periences moſt of his 
"Ts this ſuperiority of relle ion 
8 | A 

rogative of which we ſhould bead, and 
for which we ſhall thank Nature; or is 
it a misfortune of which we ſhould com- 
plain and be humble ? Either from the 
abuſe, or from the nature of things, it 
certainly makes our condition more mi- 


Had i of 

R won kr - fb 
: leaſing, unmixed with ſuch as 
2 


** — 
=> 2 I 


\-S. 
——— 


re 
—— — — 
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at pleaſure an ideal happineſs. perhaps 
more poignant tha actual ſenlation. 
But this is not the caſe; the paſt is never 
repretented without ſome d. ſagreeable 
circumſtance, which tarniſhes all it's 
beauty; tne remembrance of an evil car- 
ries in it nathing agreeable, and to e- 
member a goud is always accompanied 
with regret. Tnus we loſe more than 
we gain by remembrance. | 

And we ſhall find our expectation of 
the tuture to be a gift more diqtreſsful 
even than the former. To fear an ap- 
proaching evil is certainly a moſt diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation ; and in expecting 
an approaching good, we rience 
2 inquietude of wanting actual - 


Thus, - which ever way we look, the 
oſpe& is diſagreeable. Behind, we 
— left pleaſures we ſhall never more 
enjoy, and therefore regret; and before, 
we fee pleaſures which we languith to 
poſſeſs, and are conſequently uneaſy till 


—_—— them. Was there any me- 
of ſeizing the preſent, unimbittered 
be tolerably eaſy. 

This, indeed, is the endeavour of all 
mankind, who, untutored by philoſo- 


phy, -purſue as much as they can a life 
of amuſement and diiparion, Every 


rank in life, and every ſize of under- 
Kanding, ſeems to follow this alone; or 
not purſuing it, deviates from happi- 
neſs. The man of pleaſure purſues diſ- 
fipation by profeſhon ; the man of buſi · 
neſs purſues it nut lefs, as every volun- 
tary labour he undergoes is only diſſi- 
tion in diſguiſe, The philoſopher 
imſcif, even while he reaſons upon the 
ſubjeft, does it unknowingly with a 
view of diſfipating the thoughts of what 
he was, or what he muſt be. 

The ſubjeR, therefore, comes to this. 
Which is the moſt perfe& fort of diſſi- 
pation : pleaſure, buſineſs, or philoſo- 
phy ? which beſt ſerves to exclude thoſe 
uneaſy ſenſations, which 2zemory or an- 


ticapatiun produce? 
The. enthuſiaſm of pleaſure charms 
The hi 
the 


only hy intervals. gheſt ra 

Jaſts only for a moment; and 

ſenſes ſeem ſo combined, as to be ſoon 
tired into languor by the gratification of 
any one of them. It is only among the 


| we hear of men changing to one 
deli when ſatiated with another. 
In nature it is very different: the glut- 
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 lefs regret 


unqualified to feel the real pleaſure of 
drinking; the drunkard, in turn, finds 
few of thoſe tranſports which lovers 
boaft in enjoyment; and the lover, when 
cloyed, finds a diminution of eve 
other appetite. Thus, atter a full in- 
dulgende of any one ſenſe, the man of 
pleaſure finds. a languor in all, is placed 
in a chaſm bei veen paſt and expected 
enjoyment, perceives an interval which 
muſt be filled up. The preſent can 
give no ſatisfaction, becauſe he has al. 
ready robbe it of every charm: a mind 
thus left without immediate gratifica- 
tion. Inftead of a lite of diffipation, 
none has more frequent converſations 
with diſagreeable e than he: his en- 
thuſtaſms are hut few and tranſient; his 
appetites, like angry creditors, conti- 
nually making fruitleſs demands for 
what he is unable to pay; and the greater 
his former pleaſure, the more impati 
his expeRations: a life of. re is 
therefore the moi unpleaſing life in the 
world. 

H:ibit has rendered the man of buſi- 
neſs more cool in his deſires ; he finds 
for pleaſures, and leſs 
ſolicitude for thoſe to come. The life 
he now leads, though tainted in ſome 
meaſure with hope, is yet not af- 
flicted ſo ſtrongly with regret, and is 
leſs divided between ſhort-lived rapture 
and laſting anguiſh. The pleaſures he 
has enjoycd are not ſo vivid, and thoſe 
he has to expect, cannot conſequently 
create ſo much anxiety. 
- The philufupher, who extends his re- 
gard to all mankind, muſt have ſtill a 
ſmaller concern fox what has already af- 
fected, or may hereafter affect himſelf ; 
the concerns of others make his whole 
ftucly, and that ſtudy is his pleaſure; 
and this pleaſure is continuing in it's 
nature, becauſe it can be changed at 
will, leaving but few of theſe anxious 
intervals which are employed in remem- 
brance or anticipation. The philoſo- 
pher, by this means, leads a lite of al- 
moſt continued diffipation ; and reflec- 
tion, which makes the uneaſineſs and 
miſery of others, ſerves as a companion 
and inſtructor w— wy 

In a word, ive happineſs is con- 
ſtitutional, and incapable of encreaſe ; 
miſery 1s artificial, and y pro- 
ceeds from our folly. iloſophy can 
add to our happinets in no other man- 
ner, but by diminiſking our miſery : it 
ſhould not pretend to encreaſe our nt 
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ſent ſock, but make us ceconomiſts of 
what we are poſſeſſed of. The great 
fou:ce of calanutv lies in regret or an- 
tic pat. on: he, therefore, is moſt wiſe, 
ho thinks ot tue prevent alone, regard- 
lets of ine paſt or the future. This is 
impoſſible to the man of picaſure;z it is 


77 
difficult to che man of buſineſs 3 and is 
in ſome meaſure attainable by the phile- 
ſopher. Happy were mp fd. phi- 
— all born with a talent of thug 
diſſipating our own cares, by ſpreading 
them upon all mankind! Adieu. 
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A GH the frequent invitations 
I receive from men of «iſtinftion 
here might excite the vanity of ſome, I 
am quite mortified however when I con- 
ſider the motives that inſpire their civi- 
ny. I am ſent for not to be treated as 
a friend, but to ſatisfy curioſity z not to 
be entertained ſo much as wondered at ; 
the ſame earneſtneſs which excites them 
to ſee a Chineſe, would have made them 
equally proud of a viſit from the rhi- 
noceros. | 
From the higheſt to the loweſt, this 
people ſeem fond of fights and monſters. 
I am told of a perſon here who gets a 
very comfortable livelihood by making 
wonders, and then felling or ſhewing 
them to the people for money, no matter 
how inſignificant they were in the be- 
ginning; by locking them up cloſe, and 
ing for —_ t * 
ones! His in this wa 
— S himſelf — a . 
figure behind a glaſs door at a puppet- 
ſhow. Thus ing the ors at 
a proper diſtance, and having his head 
adorned with a copper crown, he looked 
extremely natural, and very lite the 
life itſelf. He continued this exhibition 
_ ſucceſa, till an 3 fit - 
| ing brought him to life before 
the ras any and conſequently render- 
ed him for that time as entirely uſeleſs, 
_ peaceable inhabitant of a cata- 
Determined to a& the ſtatue no more, 


he next levied contributions under the 
figure of an Indian king; and by paint- 


ing his face, and counterfeiting the ſa- 


vage how], he frighted ſeveral ladies and 
children with amazing ſucceſs : in this 
manner, therefore, he might have lived 
very comfortably, had he not been ar- 
reſted for a debt that was contracted 
when he was the figure in wax-work z 


nature; nay, it has been 
he has ſold „ 


thus his face underwent an i 
ablution, and he found himſelf red 
to his primitive complexion and indi- 


nce. 

gaol, he was now grown wiſer, and in- 
of making himſelf a wonder, was 

reſolved only to make wonders. He 

learned the art of paſting up mummies; 

was never at a loſs for an artificial 


own manufacture to a noted colleQor of 
rarities ; but this the learned Cracovius 
Putridus has undertaken to refute in a 
very elaborate diſſertation. 
His laſt wonder was nothing more 
than an halter, yet by this h he 
ined more than by all his former ex- — 
ibitions. The people, it ſeems, had 
got it in their heads, that a certain noble 
criminal was to be hanged with a filken 
rope. Now there was nothing they ſo 
much defircd to ſee as this rope 3 
and he was reſolved to gratify their cu- 
rioſity: he therefore got one made, not 
only of ſilk, but, io render it more ftrik- 
ing, ſeveral threads of gold were inter- 
mixed, The people paid their 
only to ſee ſilk, but were highly fatiſ: 
fied when they found it was mixed with 
into the bargain. I: is ſcarce ne- 


they ought not to be. A cat with four 

is dif though never ſo ule- 
3 but if it has but two, and i con- 
ſequently incapable of catclung mice, it 


— 
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is reckoned ineſtimable, and every man 
of taſte is ready to raiſe the auction. A 
man, though in his perſon faultleſs as 


an aerial genius, might ſtarve ; but if 


tuck over with hideous warts like a por- 
cupine, his fortune is made for ever, 


and he may propagate the breed with 


impunity and applauſe. 

A good woman in my neighbou 
who was bred an habit-maker, thou 
ſhe handled her needle tolerably well, 
could ſcarcely get employment. But be- 
ing obliged by an accident to have both 
Her hands cut off from the elbows, what 
would in another country have been her 
ruin, made her fortune here; ſhe now 
was thought more fit for her trade than 
before; buſineſs flowed in apace, and 
all people paid for ſeeing the mantua- 
maker who wrought without hands. 

A gentleman ſhewing me his collec- 
tion of pictures, ſtopped at one with 

ultar admiration: * There,* cries 
he, is an ineftimable piece! I gazed 
at the picture for ſome time, but could 
ſee none of thoſe with which he 
ſeemed ; it red to me 
the moſt paltry piece of the whole col- 
Jeftion: I therefore demanded where 
thoſe beauties lay, of which I was yet 
mſenſible. * Sir, cries he, © the me- 
©® rit does not conſiſt in the piece, but in 


© toes: I bought it at a very great price; 
© for merit ever be re- 
* warded.* | 

But theſe are not more fond of 


wonders, than liberal in rewarding thoſe 
who thew them. From the wonderful 
dog of knowledge, at t under the 
patronage of the nobility, down to the 
man with the box, who to ſhew 
imitation of uature that was 
they all live in luxury. A 
ſhall colle& ſubſcriptions 

and fix; a fellow ſhall 
une by toſſing a ftraw from 
to his noſe; one in particular 
eating fire was the moſt 
ray to livez and another, who 
les ſeveral bells fixed to his cap, is 
only man that I know of who has 
ved emolument from the labours of 


27 
F 


15 
| 


it 


rer 
1 


A young author, a man of good-na- 
tare and learning, was complaining to 
ſome nights ago of this miſplaced 
generoſity of the tumes, © Here, ſays 
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he, © have I ſpent part of my youth ; 
attempting to inſtrutt nnd Hr. — 
fellow - creatures, and all my reward 


© has been _— „ and re. 
proach; while a fellow, poſſeſſed of 
even the ſmalleſt ſhare of gadling me- 


rit, or who has perhaps learned to 
whiſtle double, is rewarded, applaud. 
ed, and carefled ''—* Pr*ythee, young 

man, ſays I to him, are you igno- 
rant, that in ſo large a city as this, 
it is better to be an amuſing than an 
uſeful member of ſociety ? Can you 
leap up, and touch your feet four 
© times hefore you come to the ground? 
— No, Sir.'—"" Can you pimp for a 
© man of quality? No, Sir.“ Can 
© you ſtand upon two horſes at full 
© ſpeed?” —* No, Sir.*'—* Can you 
£ ſwallow a pen-knife '”—* I can do 
© none of theſe tricks. Why, then,” 
cried I, © there is no other prudent 
means of ſubſiſtence left but to apprize 
© the town that you ſperdily intend to 
© eat up your own noſe, by ſubſcrip- 
© tion.” 
I have fre 


Sa & G d as 


equently regretted that none 
of our Eaſtern poſture-maſters or ſhow- 


men have ever ventured ——— 1 
ſhouid be pleaſed to fee money Cir - 
culate in Afia, which is now ſent to 
Italy and France, in order to bring their 
vagabonds hither. Several of our tricks 
would undoubtedly give the Engliſh 
high ſatis faction. Men of faſhion would 
be y pleaſed with the poſtures, as 
well as the condeſcenſion, of our danc- 
ing-girls ; and ladies would equally ad- 
mire the conduQtors of our fire-works. 
What an bie ſurprize would it be 
to ſee a huge fellow with whiſkers flaſh 
a charged blunderbuſs full in a lady's 
face, without * her hair, or * 
ing hcr pomatum! Perhaps when t 
bah ſur prise was over, ive gh then 
grow familiar with danger; and the la- 
dies might vie with cach other in ſtand - 
ing fire with intrepidity. 

But of all the wonders of the Eaſt, the 
moſt uſcfal, and, I ſliould fancy, the moſt 
pl:aſing, would be the looking glaſs of 
Lad, which reflects the mind as well as 
the body. It is ſaid that the Emperor 
Chuſi uſed u make his concubines dreſe 
their — and their hearts 72 
theſe es every morning; while 
2 at her toilet, 3 ſre 
quently look over her ſhoulder; and it 


country would have the ſame ef- 
ſet. The Engliſh ladies, concubines 
and all, would undoubtedly cut very 

ty figures in ſo faithful a monitor. 
Frm, ſhould we happen to over 
a lady's ſhoulder while drefſing, we 
might be ableto ſee neither gaming nor 
il nature; neither pride, debauchery, 


PON finiſhing my laſt letter I re- 
U tired to reſt, reflecting upon the 
wonders of the glaſs of Lao, wiſhing to 
be 


ſight of it for nothing. 
denied me wakin 4 


„ others driven forward a- 
gainſt their wills by a ſet of diſcontent- 
ed Genii, whom by intuition I knew 
vere their huſbands. 


22 — af 
igious length, I could more eaſily 
every female figure as ſhe 


11 
1 1 
11 
ink 


a 
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one was found whoſe mind was not even 
more heautiful than her perſon. 
I make no doubt but a glaſs in this 


TIT 


47 


79 
nor a love of gadding. We ſhould find 


her, if any ſenſible defe& appeared ini 
the mind, more careful in rectifying it, 
than plaiſtering up the irreparable decays 
of the 3 nay, I am even to 
fancy, that ladies would find more real 

eaſure in this utenſil in private, than 
in any other bauble imported from Chi- 
na, though never ſo expenſive or amuſ- 
ing. 
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had fo often given her pleaſure, ſhe no 
longer beholds the cherried lip, 
liſhed forchead, and 1 


by turns; ſhe blames the Fates and 
ſtars, 


ark 
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miſs her as incorrigible, and ſhew away 
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continued in a ſtate of virginity till thir- 
-fix, and then admitted a lover when 
the delpaired of an huſband. No wo- 
man was louder at a revel than ſhe, per- 
feRtly free-hearted, and almoſt in 
zeſpeRt a man; ſhe underſtood ridic 
to perfection, and was once known even 
to ſally out in order to beat the watch. 
Here, you my dear with the outland- 
jn face, ſaid the, addreſſing me, let 
© metake a ſingle Not that I care 
© three damns what figure I may cut in 
© the glaſs of ſuch an old-faſhioned 
© creature; if I am allowed the beauties 


REY le of faſhion, I 
© know the 1 be c ant 
© enough to toſs me the beauties of the 
< mind into the bargain.* I held 
£laſs before her as ſhe deſired, and mu 
confeſs, 

The lad 

with the 

laſt i 

fied 

ſhe 


The next was a lady who uſt 
teazed all her acquaintance in — 


wherefore by my 
tely ſet about mend- 
| was 


y to find nothing 


© a mind with which I have ſo long ſtu- 
© died to be 1 but, in order 
© to give the ſex a proper ex I 
© mult inſiſt, that all the ber 
© be permitted to look over my ſhoul- 
© der.” I bowel aſſent, and preſenting 
the glaſs, ſhewed the lady a mind by 
no means fo fair as ſhe had expected to 
ſee. III nature, iil-placed pride, and 
ſpleen, were too legible to be miſtaken. 
Nothing could be more amuſing than 
the mirth of her female companions who 
had looked over. They had hated her 
from the beginning, and now the apart- 
ment echoed with an univerſal laugh. 
Nothing but a fortitude like her's could 
have withſtood their raillery : the ſtood 


it, however; and when the burſt was 


exhauſted, with at tranquiility ſhe 
aſſured the — — — hole 
was a deceptio viſus, and that ſhe was 
too Ly gay 4 with her own mind 
to believe any falſe repreſentations from 
another. Thus ſaying, ſhe retired with 
a fullen ſatisfaf&tion, reſolved not to 
mend her faults, but to write a criticiſm 
on the mental refleQor. | 
I muſt own, by this time I 
myſelf to ſuſpect the fidelity of my mir- 
rour; ifor as the ladies at 
leaſt to have the merit of riſing early, 
ſince they were up at fave, I was amazed 
this good quality pic- 

tured upon their minds in the — 
I was reſolved, therefore, to communi- 
cate my ſuſpicions to a lady, whoſe in- 


te lle ctual countenance — more 
fair than any of the not having 
above ſeventy - nine ſpots in all, beſides 
flips and foibles. © I own, young wo- 
man, ſaid I, that there are ſome 
virtues upon that mind of yours; but 
© there is ſtill one which I do not ſee re- 
« preſented ; I mean that of riſing be- 
© times in the morning; I fancy the 
« glaſs falſe in that particular. The 
young lady ſmiled at my funplicity; 
and, with a bluſh, confeſſed, that ſhe 
and the whole company had been up all 
night gaming. | 

By this time all the ladies, except 
one, had ſeen themlelves ſucceſſively, and 


ra diſliked the ſhow, or ſcolded the ſhow- 


the 
— I mall be enrap- 


lady, flouriſhi 
a 
by 


man; I was reſolved, however, that ſhe 
who ſeemed to negle& herſelf, and was 
negleted by the reſt, mould take 2 
view; and going up to a corner of the 
100m, where ſhe ſtill continued fitting, 
I] preſented my glaſs full in her face. 
Here it was that I exulted in my ſucceſs; 

| no 


I 
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blot, no ſtain, appeared on any part 
11 the faithful — As _—_ the 
rge unwritten page preſents it's ſnowy 
2 boſom C the writer's hand, ſo 
appeared the glaſs to my view. Here, 
0 ye daughters of Engliſh anceſtors," 
cried 1; turn hither, and behold an 
object worthy imitation : look upon 
the mirrour now, and acknowledge 
« it's juſtice, and this woman's pre- 
© eminence!* The ladies obeying the 
ſammons, came up in 2 and 
looking on, acknowled there was 
ſome truth in the picture, as the per- 
ſon now repreſented had been deaf, 
dumb, and a fool from her cradle. 


Thus much of my dream I diſtinctiy 
remember ; the reſt was filled with chi- 
mzras, enchanted caſtles, and flying 
dragons, as uſual. As my dear 
Fum Hoam, are particularly verſed in 
the interpretation of thoſe midnight 
warnings, what pleaſure ſhould I find 
in your explanation: but that our di- 
ſtance 22 4 _ doubt, how- 
ever, but that my deſcripti 
will very much venerate 7222 
lities of the Engliſh ladies in general, 
ſince dreams, you know, go always by 

Adieu. 


LETTER XLVn. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO HINGPO, A SLAVE IN PERSIA®. 


OUR laſt letters betray a mind 
teemingly fond of wiſdom, yet 
tem up by a thouſand various paſ- 
ſions. You would fondly perſuade me 
that my former leſſons ſtill influence 
your conduct, and yet your mind ſeems 
not leis enſlaved than your body. Know- 
ledge, wiſdom, erudition, arts, and ele- 


gance, what are they, but the mere trap 


pings of the mind, if they do not ferve 
to encreaſe the happineſs of the poſſeſſor? 
A mind rightly inſtituted in the ſchool 
of philoſophy, acquires at once the ſta- 
bility of che oak, and the flexihility of 
the oſier. I he trueſt . 
ing our agonies, is to ſhrink their 
preſſure; is to conſeſa that we fcel 


The fortitude of European ſages is 
but a dream; for where lies the merit in 
being in ſenſible to the ſtrokes of Fortune, 
or in diſſembling our ſenſibility ? If we 
are inſenfible, that ariſes only from an 
happy conſtitution ; that is a bleſſing pre- 
viouſly granted by Heaven, and which 
no art can procure, no inſtitutions im- 


prove. 1 
If we diſſemble our 


we only 
artificially endeavour to perſuade others 
that we enj wileges which we ac 


tually do not pofſeſs. Thus while we 
endeavour to | 


Vid. the 


1 know but of two ſets of philoſo- 


phers in the w rid that have endeavour- 


ed to inculcate that fortitude is but an 


7 virtue; I mean the foliowers 
of Confucius, and thoſe who profeſs the 
doctrines of Chriſt. All other ſets 
teach pride under misfortunes; they 
alone teach humility. * Night, ſays 
our Chineſe philo „ not more 
ſurely follows day, than groans and 
tears gro out of pain. When misfor- 
tunes therefore oppreſs, when 

threaten, it is our int ereſt, it is our duty, 
to fly even to diſſipation for ſupport, to 
ſeek redreſs from friendſhip, or ſerk re- 
dreſs from that beſt of friends who loved 


us into being. 

Philoſophers, my ſon, have long de- 
claimed againſt the paſſions, as being 
the ſource of all our miſeries; they are 
the ſource of all our misfortunes I own; 
but they are the ſource of our pleaſures 
too: and every endeavour of our lives, 
and all the inſtitutions of philoſophy, 
ſhould tend to this, not to diſſemble an 
abſence of paſſion, but to repel thoſe 
which lead to vice, by thoſe which dire& 


to virtue. 
compared to a field 


The ſoul may be 
of battle, where two armies are 
every | 
vice but has a more powerful opponent; 
and not one virtue but may be over- 
borne by a combination of vices. Rea- 
ſon guides the bands of either hoſt, nor 


„ This letter appears t be little more than a rhapſody of ſentiments from Confucius, 
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can it ſubdue one paſſion, but by the aſ- 
fiftance of another. Thus, as a bark on 
every ſide heſet with ftorms, enjoys a 
fate of reſt, ſo does the mind, when in- 
fluenced by a juſt equipoſe of the pal- 
ſions, enjoy tranquillity. 


T have uſed fuch means as my little weighed againſt fri qv 7 
fortune would admit to —_ your Adieu. againſt iendſhip reedom 
freedom. I have lately written to the 

LETTER XLVIII. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, ro, uERCHAN T IN AMSTERDAM. 


APPENING ſome days ago to 
call at a painter's to amuſe my- 
ſelf in examining ſome pictures, (I had 
no defign to buy) it ſurprized me to ſee 
a young prince in the working room, 
dreſſed in a painter's apron, and aſſidu- 
ouſly learning the trade. We inſtantly 
remembered to have ſeen each other; 
and, after the uſual compliments, I 
ſtood hy while he continued to paint on. 
As everv thing done by the rich is praiſ- 
ed, as princes here, as well as in China, 
are never without followers, three or four 
perſons, who had the appearance of gen- 
tiemen, were placed behind to comfort 
and appiaud him at every ſtroke. 
Need I tell, that it truck me with very 
diſagreeable ſenſations * to ſee a youth, 
< who hy his ſtation in life had it in his 
C cr to be uſeful to thouſands, thus 
4 — his mind run to waſte upon 
canvas, at the ſame time fancying him- 
4 ſelf improving in taſte, and filling his 
© rank with proper decorum. 

As ſeeing an error, and attempting 
to redreſs it, are only one and the fame 
with me, I took occaſion, upon his lord- 
ſhip's d: firing my opinion of a Chineſe 
ſcroll, intended for the frame of a pic- 
ture; io aſſure him, that > mandarine 
of China thought a minure acquaintance 
with uch mechanical trifles below his 
dignity. | 

This reply raiſed the indignation of 
ſome, and the contempt of others; I 
could hear the names oft Vandal, Goth, 
taſte, polite arts delicacy, and fire, re- 
peated in tones of ridicule or reſent- 
ment. But conſidering that it was in 
vain to argue againſt people who had fo 
much to ſay, without contradicting 
them, I begged leave to repeat a fairy 
tale. This requeſt their 


the bruſh, proceeded as follows— 


| he could tell the merit of a book by 


governor of Argun to pay your ranſom, 
though at the expence of all the wealth 
I brought with me from China. If we 
become poor, we ſhail at leaſt have the 


pleaſure of bearing poverty together; 
for what is fatigue or famine, when 


laughter; but not eaſily abaſhed at the 
raillery of boys, I perſiſted, obſerving 
that it would ſet the abſurdity of placing 
our affections upon trifles in the ſtrong- 
eſt point of view; and adding, that it 
was hoped the moral would compenſate 
for it's ſtupidity. For Heaven's fake," 
cried the great man, waſhing his bruſh 
in water, let us have no morality at 
« preſent; if we muſt have a ſtory, let 
it be without any moral. I pretend- 
ed not to hear; and while he handled 


] N the — — af Bonbobbin, which, 

dy the Chineſe annal, appears to have 
flouriſhed twenty thouſand years aro, 
there reigned a prince endowed with 
every accompliſhment which generally 
diſtinguiſhes the ſons of kings. His 
beauty was brighter than the tun. The 
ſun, to which he was nearly related, 
would ſometimes ſtop his courle in order 
to look down and admire him. 

His mind was not leſs perfect than his 
body; he knew all things without hav- 
ing ever read; philoſophers, poets, and 
hiſtorians, ſubmitted their works to h's 
deciſion; and fo penetrating was he, that 


looking on the cover. He made epic 
poems, tragedies, and paſtorals, with 
ſurprifing facility; ſong, epigram, or ſe- 
bus, was all one to him; though it is ob- 
ſerved he could never finiſh an acrottic, 
In ſhort, the fairy, who preſided at his 
birth, had endowed him with almoſt 
every perfection; or what was juſt the 
ſame, his ſubjects were ready to acknow- 
ledge he poſſeſſed them all; and, tor bis 
own part, he knew nothing to the con- 
trary. A prince ſo accompliſhed, re- 


ceĩved a name ſuitable to his merit; * 
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he was called Bonbennin Bonbobhin 
Bonbobbinet, which ſignifies Enlig 

the Sur. | 

As he was very powerful, and yet 
unmarried, all the neighbouring kings 
earneftly ſought his alliance. Each ſent 
his daughter, dreſſed out in the moſt 
magnificent manner, and with the moſt 
ſumptuous retinue imaginable, in order 
to allure the prince: ſo that at one time 
there were ſeen at his court not leſs than 


ſeven hundred foreign princeſſes, of ex- 
quiſite ſentiment and beauty, each alone 


{uficient to make ſeven hundred ordi- 


narv men happy. 

Diſtracted in ſuch a variety, the ge- 
nerous Bonbennin, had he not been ob- 
liged by the laws of che empire to make 
choice of one, would very willingly 
have married them all, for none under- 
ſtood gallantry better. He ſpent num- 
— hours of ſolicitude in + abt 
ing to determine whom he ſhould chuſe; 
one lady was poſſeſſed of every perfec- 
tion, but he diſliked her eyebrows; an- 
other was brighter than the morning ftar, 
but he diſapproved her fong whang; a 
third did not lay white enough on her 
cheek; and a fourth did not ſufficiently 
blacken her nails. At laſt, after num- 
berleſs diſappoi on the one fide 


pointments f l 
and the other, he made choice of the in- 


comparable Nanhoa, queen of the ſcarlet 
dragons. POR 

The preparations f royal nup- 
tials, or the envy of the di inted la- 
dies, need no deſcription; both the one 
and the other were as great as they could 
be; the beautiful princeſs was conduRt- 
ed, amidſt admiring multitudes, io the 
royal couch, where, after being diveſted 
of every encumbering ornament, ſhe 
was placed, in expectance of the youth - 
ful bridegroom, who did not keep her 
long in tion. He came more 
chearful than the morning, and printing 
on her lips a burning kiſs, the attendants 
3 

0. i | 

Perhaps T t to have mentioned in 
the beginning that, among ſeveral other 
qualifications, the prince was fond of 
colle ting and breeding mice, which be- 
ing an harmleſs paſtime, none of his 
counſellors thought proper to diſſuade 
him from; he therefore a — 
of thele pretty little animals in the mo 
beautiful cages, enriched with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, pear)s, and other pie- 
Gous Rones ; thus he inzocer!y ſpent 


four hours each day, in contemplating 
their innocent 3 
But to proceed. The prince and 
princeſs were now in bed; one with all 
the love and expectation, the other with 
all the modeſty and fear, which is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe; both willing, yet afraid 
to beginz when the prince happening 
to towards the ourfide of the bed, 
perceived one of the moſt beautiful ani- 
mals in the world, a white _ with 
green eyes, ing about the floor, and 
r pretty tricks. 
was already maſter of blue mice, 
red mice, and even white mice with yel- 
low eyes; but a white mouſe with green 
eyes, was what he long endeavoured to 
poſſeſs: wherefore leaping from bed with 
the utmoſt impatience and agility, -the 
| prince to ſeize the 
ittle charmer, but it was fled in a mo- 
ment; for, alas! the mouſe was ſent by 
a — princeſs, and was itſelf 
a fairy. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the agony 
of the prince upon this occaſion; he 
ſought round round every part of 


the room, even the bed where the princeſs 


lay was not ex from the enquiry : 
he turned the princeſs cn one fide and 
rother, ſtripped her quite naked, but no 
muon to be fornd; the rinceſs her- 
ſelf was kind enough to aſſiſt, but ſtill 


ince in an 
am 1 to be thus 


© half my kingdom, and my prineeſs, to 
© him that would find it. The prin- 
ceſs, though not much pleaſed with the 
latter part of his offer, endeavoured to 
comfort him as well as ſhe could; ſhe 
let him know that he had an hundred 
mice a , which to be at leaſt 
ſufficient to ſatisfy any philoſopher like 
him. Though none of them had green 
eyes, yet he ſhould learn to thank Hea- 
ven that they had eyes. She told him, 
(for ſhe was a profound moraliſt) that 
incurable evils muſt be borne, that 
uſeleſs lamentations were vain, and that 
man was horn to misfortunes; ſhe even 
entreated him to return to bed, and ſhe 
would endeavour to lull him on her bo- 
ſom to repoſe; but ſtill the prince con- 
tinued in contolabie ; and regarding her 
with a ſtern air, for which his ſamily was 
remarkable, he vowed never to ſleep in 


© tiful] an animal ſeen! I would give 
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84 
till he had found the white mouſe with 
green eyes. 

© Pr'ythee, Col. Leech, cried his 
Jordſhip, interrupting me, how do you 
© like that noſe? don't you think there 
< is ſomething of the manner of Rem- 
© brandtin it? Aprince in all this agony 
for a white mouſe! O ridiculous!— 
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© Don't you think, Major Vampyre, 
< that eye-brow ſtippled very prettily 3 
1 But pray what Are the green eyes to 
© the purpoſe, except to amuſe children 
© I would give a thouſand guineas to 
© lay on the colouring of this check 
© more ſmoothly. But I aſk pardon: 

© Pray, Sir, proceed. | 


LETTER XLIX. 


FROM THE SAME. 
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that his faithful ſubjects would aſſiſt in 
his ſearch with their lives and fortunes, 
yet, with all their loyalty, they failed 
when the time came that the mouſe was 
to be caught. | 
The prince therefore was reſolved to 
himſelf in ſearch, determined never to 
ie two nights in one place till he had 
found what he ſought for. Thus quit- 
ting his palace without attendants, he 
ſet out upon his journey, and travelled 
through many a deſart, and croſſed 
many a river, high over hills, and 
down along vales. ſtill refticls, ſtill en- 
quiring wherever he came; but no white 
mouſe was to be found. 


A one day, fatigued with his journey, 


he was ſhading himſelf from the heat of 
the mid-day fun, under the arching bran. 
ches of a banana tree, itating on the 


object of his purſuit, he perceived an old 


woman, hideouſly deformed, 
ing him; by her ſtoop, 


dach- 
and the wrinkles of 


her viſage, the ſeemed at leaſt five hun- 
dred years old ; and the 


the prince's 


mouſe, hut he deteſted the bride ; he 
hefitated ; he defired time to thir k upon 
the propoſal ; he would have be n glad 
to conſult his friends on ſuch an occa- 
hon. © Nay, nav,“ cried the oflious 
Fairy, * if you demur, I retraft ny pro- 
© miſe; I do not deſue to force my fa- 
© vours on atiy man. Here, you 
© attendants,” cri ſhe, ttamping wit 
her foot, © let my muchine be driven up; 
© B:rbaceia, Queen ot Emmets, is not 
© uied to conten:iptuou> treatment .* She 
had no ſooner ipoken, than her fory 
chariot 
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chariot appeared in the air, drawn by 
two ſnails; and the was juſt going to 
ſtep in, when the prince reflected, that 
now or never was the time to be poſſeſſ- 
ed of the _— —— _ uite _ 
ing his lawful princeſs Na - 
Fon ts knees, he implored forgive- 
neſs for having raſhly rejected ſo much 
beauty. This well-timed compliment 
inſtantly appeaſed the angry fairy. She 
affected an hideous leer of approbation; 
and, taking the young prince by the 
hand, conducted him to a neighbouring 
church, where they were marned toge- 
ther in a — As —＋ as the — 
remony was performed, the prince, 
was to the laſt degree defirous of ſeeing 
his favourite mouſe, reminded the bride 


with it's advice ; in fact this cat was no 
other than the faithful princeſs Nanhoa 
herſelf, who had ſhared with him all his 
har ſhips in this diſguiſe. AP 
Buy her inſtructions, he was determin- 
ed in his choice; and returning to the 
old fairy, prudently ob ſerved, that as 
the muſt have been ſenſible ne had mar- 
ried her only for the ſake of what ſbe had, 
and not for her pcrſonal qualifications, 
het: it would, for ſeveral reaſons, 
be moſt convenicat, if ſhe continued a 
— by 
n 


The old fairy was a good deal mor- 
tified at her huſband's want of gallantry, 
though ſhe was reluctantly obliged to 
comply; the day was therefore ſpent in 
the moſt polite amuſements; the gentle- 
men talked ſmut; the ladies laughed, 
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and were angry. *** 
drew near; the blue ca: ſtill ſtuck by the 


fide of it's maſter, and even followed him 
to the bridal apartment. Barbacela en- 
tered the chamber, wearing a train fif- 
teen yards long, ſupported by porcu- 
pines, and ali over beſet with jewels, 
which ſerved to render her more deteſt- 


when he inſiſted ing her in the 
ſhape of a mouſe. She had promiſed, 
and no fairy — , where- 
fore aſſuming the of the moſt 


beautiful mouſe in the world, ſhe ſkip- 
ped and played about with an infinity 
of amuſement. Theprince, in an ago- 
ay of cam, —— 9 hin 
playfellow move a flow 
the floor to his own ſinging ; he 


the genuine complexion of his ſoul ; be 


now ſaw that his earneſtneſs after mice 


was an illiberal amuſement, and much 
more becoming a rat-catcher than a 


prince. All his meanneſſes now ſtar- 


ed him in the face, he begged the diſ- 
creet princeſs's pardon an hundred times. 


The princeſs very readily forgave him ; 
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LETTER L. 


PROM LIEN CHT ALTANGT, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE cf. 


REMONIAL ACADEMY 


& SK an Engliſhman what nation in 
the world enjoys moft freedom, 
and he immediately anfwers, his own. 
Aft him in what that freedom princi- 


ay conſiſts, and he is inſtantly ſilent. 


his happy pre- eminence does not ariſe 
from the people's enjoying a lager ſhare 
in legiſlation than elſewhere ; for in this 
particular, ſeveral ſtates in Europe ex- 
cel them; nor does it ariſe from a 
greater exemption from taxes, for few 
countries pay more; it does not proceed 
from their being reftramed by fewer 
Jaws, for no people are hurthened with 
ſo many; nor does it particularly conſiſt 
in the ſecurity of their property, for pro- 
rty is pretty well ſecured in every po- 
nte ſtate of Europe. 
How then are the Engliſh more free, 
Cor more free they certainly are) than 
people of any other country, or un- 
der any other form of government what- 
ever? Their freedom contiits in their 
enjoying all the advantages of democra- 
cy with this ſuperior prerozative bor- 
rowed from monarchy, that“ the ſe- 
© yerity of their laws may be relaxed 
* withcut endangering the conſtitution. 
In a monarchical ſtate, in which the 
conftitution is ſtrongeſt, the laws may 
be relaxed without danger; for though 
the people ſhould be unanimous in t 
breach of any one in particular, yet ſtill 
there is an ¶ective power ſuperior to 
the people, capable of enforcing obe- 
dience, whenever it may be proper to in- 


culcate the law either towards the ſup- 


or welfare of the community. 
' But all thoſe governments, where laws 
derive their ſanction from the people 
alone, tranſgreſñons cannot he overlook - 
end without bringing the conttitution into 
danger. Thev who tranſgreis the law 
in ſuch a caſe, are thoſe who preſcribe 
it; by which meat it lſes not only it's 
influerce, but it's ſanction. In every 
repub ic the lavys n uſt be ſtrong, becauſe 
the co ſtitution is feeble; they muſt re- 
S&mbic an Aftatic huſband, wo is juſt- 
ly J alous, becauic be knows himicif 
impotent. Thus in Holand, Swit- 


zcrland, and Genoa, new laws arc not 
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frequently enacted, but the old ones are 
obſerved with unremitting ſeverity. In 
ſuch republics therefore the people are 
flaves to laws of their own making, lit. 
tle leis than in unmixed monarchies, 
where they are ſla ves to the will of one 
ſubjcR to frailties like themſelves. 

In England, from a variety of happy 
accidents, their conftitution is juſt ſtrong 
enough, or, if you will, monarchical 
enough, to permit a relaxation of the 
ſeverity of laws, and yet thoſe laws til] 
to remain ſufficiently ſtrong to govern, 
the people. This is the moſt perfect 
ſtate of civil liberty, of which we can 
form idea; here we ſee a greater 
number of laws than in any other coun- 
try, whale the people at the ſame time 
obey only fuch as are immediately con- 
ducive to the intereſts of ſociety; ſeve- 
ral are unnoticed, many unknown ; ſome 
kept to be revived and enforced upon 
proper occaſions, others left to grow c- 
ſolete, even without the neceſſity of abio- 
gation. | 

Scarce an Engliſhman who does not, 
almoſt every day of his life, offend with 
impunity againft ſome expreſs law, au! 
for which, in a certain conjunRure of 
circumſtances, he would not receive pu- 
niſnment. Gaming-houſes, preaching 
at prohibited places, aſſembled crowds, 
noturnal amuſements, public ſhows, 
and an hundred other inſtances, are for- 
bid, and frequented. Thele prohibi- 
tions are uſeful ; though it be prudert 
in their magiſtrates, and happy for their 
people, that they are not ento:ced; and 
none but the venal or mercenary at- 
tempt to enforce them. 

The law, in this caſe, like an indul- 
gent parent, till keeps the rod, though 
the child is ſeldom corrected. Were 
thoſe pa doned offences to riſe into enor- 
mity, were they likely to ohſtruct the 
happineis of ſociety, or endanger the 
ate, it is then that Juſtice would retum? 
her terrors, and puniſh thoſe fault- fre 
had ſo often overlooked with indulgence. 
I: is to this ductility of the laws that an 
Eng iſhman owes the freedom he enjoys 
luperior to others in a mort popular go- 

vernment; 
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$*rament ; every ſtep therefore the con- 
ſttution takes towards a Demacratic 
form, every diminution of the legal au- 
thority is, in fact, a diminution of the 
ſubjects freedom; but every attempt to 
render the government more popular, 
not only impairs natural liberty, but 
eren will, at laſt, diſſolve ihe political 
conſtitution. 

Every popular government ſeems cal- 
culated to laſt only for a time; it grows 
rigid with age; new laws are multiply- 
ing, and the old continue in force; the 
ſubitẽts are oppreſſed, burthened with a 
multiplicity of legal injunct ons; there 
are none from whom to cx H&t redreſs, 
and nothing but a ſtrong convulſion in 
the Rate can vindicate them into former 
liberty : thus the people of Rome, a few 
great ones excepted, found more real 
jireedom under their emperors, though 
tyrants, than they had experienced m the 
old age of the comme nweulth, in which 
their laws were become numerous and 
painful; in which new laws were every 
day enacting, and the old onts executed 
with rigour. They even refuſed to be 
reinſtated in their former prerogatives, 
rpon an offer made them to this purpole; 
for they actually found emperors the 
only means of ſoftening the rigours of 
ihe conſtitution. 
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The conſtitution of England is at 
preſent poſſeſſed of the ſtrength of 11's 
native oak, and the flexibility of the 
bending tamariſk; but ſhould the people 
at any t:me, with a miſtaken zcal, pant 
after an imaginary frecdom, and fancy 
that ahridging munarchy was encreal- 
ing their privileges, they would be very 
much miſtaken, ſince every jewel piuck- 
ed from the crown of majeſty, wonid | 
only be made ue of as a bribe to cor- 
ruption; 11 might enrich the jew wao 
ſhared it among them, but would, in 
ſa &, impoveriſh the public. 

As the Roman ſenators by {l-w and 
imp=rcevible deurtes hecame malters of 
the pecply, yer ſtiil flarrered them with 
a ſhew ot freedom, while themſelves 
only were free; ſo is it polibie for a 
bode of men, while they ſtand up for 
privileges, to grow into an exuberance 
of porer themſelves, and the public be- 
come actually dependent, whiie ſame of 
it's individuals only governed. 

It then, my friend, there ſhould in 
this country ever be on the throne a 
king, who through good- na: ure or age 
ſhouid give up the ſmalleſt part of his 
prerogative to the pec ple; if there ſhovid 
come a miniſter of merit and popularity 
—But I have room for no moe. 

Adieu. 


LETTER II. 


TO THE SAME. 


A I was yeſterday ſeated at break - 
faſt over a pen we diſh of tea, my 
needitations were interrupted by my old 
friend and companion, who introduced 
a ſtranger, drefſed pretty much like him - 
ſelf. The gentleman made ſeveral apo- 
logies for his viſit, begged of me to im- 
pute his intruſion to the ſincerity of his 
reſpect, and the warmth of his curioſity. 

As 1 am very ſuſpicious of my com- 
pany, when I find them very civil with- 
out any apparent ieaſon, I antwered the 
manger's careſſes at firſt with reſerve; 
which my friend perceiving, inſtantly 

me into my viſitant's trade and cha- 
racter, aſking Mr. Fudge, whether he 
had lately publiſhed auy thing new? I 
now conjectured that my g eſt was no 
other than a bookſeller, and his anſwer 
confirmed my ſuſpicions. 


© Excuſe me, Sir, ſays he, it is 


© not the ſeaſon; books have their time 
© as well as cucumbers. I woul:i no 
more bring out a new work in fum- 
© mer, than I would ſell pork in the 
dog days. Nothing in my way goss 


off in ſummer, except very light goods 


indeed. A review, a magazine, or 2 
« ſcſhons paper, may amuſe a ſummer 
© reader; but all our Rock of value we 
© reſerve for a ſpring and winter trade.“ 
— ] mutt conftets, Sir, ſays I, * a cn- 
© riokhity to know what you call a valu- 
© able ftock, which can oniy boar 2 
* winter peruſal.— Sir, replie:! the 
book eller, * it is not my way to. cy 
© up mv own goods; hut without ex2 g- 
« geration I will venture to inew wth 
© any of the trade; mv books at left 
© have the peculiar advantage of heing 
© always new; and it is my way to clear 


© off my old to the trunk-makers e 
4 ſealon 
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© ſeaſon. I have ten new title-pages 
no about me, which only want books 
© to be added to make them the fineſt 
© things in nature. Others may pre- 
© tend to direct the vulgar; but that is 
© not my way; I always let the vulgar 
direct me; wherever ar clamour 
© ariſes, I always echo the million. For 
© inſtance, ſhould the people in general 
* fay that ſuch a man is a rogue, I in- 
© ftantly give orders to ſet him down in 
print a villam: thus every man buys 
© the book, not to learn new ſeatiments, 
but to have the pleaſure of ſeeing his 
© own reflected.“ But, Sir, inter- 
rupted I, you ſpeak as if you yourſelf 
* wrote the books you publiſh; may I 
© be ſo bold as to aſk a fight of ſome of 
© thoſe intended publications which. are 


© ſhortly to ſurprize the world?“ As 


© to that, Sir, replied the taikative 
bookſeller, © I only draw out the plans 
© myſelf; and though I am very cau- 
© tious of communicating them to auy, 
yet, as in the end I have a favour to 
© aſk, you ſhall fee a few of them. 
< Here, Sir, here they are; diamonds 
© of the firſt water, I aſſure you. In- 
« promis, a Tranſlation of ſeveral Me- 
© dical Precepts for the Uſe of ſuch Phy- 
© ficians as do not underſtand Latin. 
© Item, the Young Clergyman's Art of 
© placing Patches regularly, with a Diſ- 
© {ertation on the different Manner of 
Smiling without diſtorting the Face. 
© Ttem, the Whole Art of = made 
perfectly E iſv, by a Broker of Ch 

. Aller Iten, * Proper — 
© cutting Black Lead Pencils, and mak 
© ing Crayons, by the Right Hon. the 
© Earl of ****, Item, the Muſter Ma- 
n ew of Re- 
4 vi * © Sir, cnicd I, interruptin 
him, my curioſity with regard to — 
pages is ſatisfied; I ſhould be glad 
© to ſce ſome longer manuſcript; an 
© hiſtory, or an epic + | + Bleſs 
me, Dr induſtry, * now 
© you | an epic poem, 

0 ſhall — ed ob, wil es Þ 
© is; dip into it where vou will, it will 
be found replete with true modern hu- 
© mour. Strokes, Sir; it is filled with 
© ſtrokes of wit and ſatire in every line. 
— Do you call theſe daſhes of the pen 
© ftrokes,' replied I, for I muſt conteſs 
© I can ſee no other? — And pray, 
© Sir,” returned he, what do you call 
them? Do you ſee any thing good 
© now-a-days that is not filled with 


c ( 


© ſtrokes—and daſhes Sir, a well 
© placed daſh makes hal? the wit of our 
<* writers of modern humour. I bought 
laſt ſeaſon a piece that had no other 
merit u earth than nine hundred 
and ninety-five breaks, ſeventy-two 
ha ha's, three good things, and a 
garter. And yet it played off, and 
bounced, and cracked, made 
more —_ than a fire-work.'— 1 
fancy then, Sir, you were a conſider- 
able gainer? It muſt be owned the 
piece did pay; but upon the whole I 
cannot much boaſt of laſt winter's ſuc- 
ceſs; I gained by two murders; but 
then I loſt by an ill- timed charity ſer- 
mon. I was a conhderable fifferer 
by my Direct Road to an Eſtate; but 
the Infernal Guide brought me up 
again. Ah, Sir, that was a piece 
touched off by the hand of a maſter, 
filled with good things fio:n one end 
to the other. The author had nothin 

but the jeſt in view; no dull mor 

lurking beneath, nor ill-natured ſa- 
tire to ſour the reader's good humour; 
© he wiſely confidered nat moral and 


© humour, at the farac time, were quite 


© over-doing the buſineſs. To what 
* purpoſe was the book then publiſhe(?” 
cried J. Sir, the book was publiſhed 


© in order to be ſold; and no book ſold 


© better, except the criticiſms upon it, 
© which came out ſoon after. Of all 
© kinds of writings, that off heſt at 
« preſert; and I generally faſten a cri- 
© ticiſm upon every ſelling book that is 
« publiſhed. 

T once had an author who never leſt 
the leaſt opening for the critics; cloſe 
was the word; always very right, and 
very dull; ever on the ſafe fide of an 
argument; yet, with all his qualifica- 


vour. I ſoon perceived that his bent 
was for criticiſm; and as he was 

for nothing elſe, ſupplied him with 
pens and paper, and planted him at 
the beginning of every . 1onth as a 
cenſor on the works of others. In 
ſhort, I found him a treaſure; no me- 
rit could eſi him: but what is moſt 
remarkable of all, he ever wrote beſt 
and bittereſt when drunk.'—* But are 
there not ſome works, interrupted I, 
that, from the very manner of their 
compoſition, muſt be exempted from 
criticiſm; particularly ſuch as profeſs 
to diſregard it's laws?'—* There is 
no work whatſoever but he can crit. 
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tions, incapable of coming into fa- 
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ciſe,* replied the bookſeller; © even 
© though you wrote in Chineſe hie would 
« have a pluck at you. Suppoſe you 
« ſhould take it into your head to publiſh 
tna hook, let ĩt he a volume of Chineſe let- 
« ters, for inſtance; write how you will, he 
© he ſhall ſhew the world you could nave 
t written better. Should you, with the 
e moſt local exact neſs, ſtick to the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the country from 
© whence you come; hound you confine 
6 vnuriclf to the nanow limits of 
« Faftern k Sledge, and he perfectly 
« {\nple, and perfectl, natural, he has 
then the ſtrongeſt 1£ca'on to exclaĩm. 
© He mav with a ſneer ſend you hack to 
China for readers. He may ohſerve, 
that alter the firſt or ſecond letter the 
© iteration of the tame ſimplicity is in- 
fſupportably tedious; but the worſt of 
© all is, he public in ſuch a caſe will 
r anticipate bis cenſures, and leave you, 
4 with all your uninſtructive ſimplicity, 
© to be mauled at diſcretion.” 

© Yes,” cried I; but, in order to 
© avoid his indignation, and what 1 
«© ſhould fear more, that of the public, 
I would, in ſach a caſe, write with all 
© the knowledge I was maſter of. As 


© I am not poſſeſſed of much learning, 


© at leaſt I would not ſuppreſs what 
© litile I had; nor would I appear more 
© ſtupid th..n Nature made me.. Here 
© then,* cries the book :!'-r, © ve ſhould 
© haveyouentirely in ou power x Un- 
« natural, uneaſtern; que gu of cha- 
«© racter; erroneouſly lenubie; would 
© be the whole cry. Sir, we ſnoul then 
© hunt you down like a rat. Head 
of my father!” ſaid I, © fare there are 
but the two ways; the door muſt either 
be ſhut, or it muſt be pen. I muſt 
either be natural or unnatural.'— Be 
* what you will, we ſhall criticiſe you, 
returned the bookſeller, * and prove you 
© a dunce in ſpite of your teeth. But, 
* Sir. it is time that I ſhould come to 
© buſineſs. I have juſt now in the preſs 
© an hiſtory of China; and, if yon will 
put put your name to it as the author, 
© I ſhall repay the obligation with gra- 
titude.— What, Sir, replied I, put 
© my name to a work which I have not 
© written! Never while I retain a pr 
© reſpe& for the public and myſelf.” The 
bluntneſs of my reply quite abated the 
ardour of the bookſcller's converſation; 
and, after about half an hour's diſagree- 
able reſerve, he, with ſome ceremony, 


took his leave and withdrew. Adieu. 


LETTER III. 


TO THE SAME. 


N all other countries, my dear Fum 
Hoam, the rich are diſtinguiſhed by 
their dreſs. In Perſia, China, and molt 
parts of Europe, thoſe who are poſieſſed 
o much gold or ſilver, put ſome of it 
upon their cloaths; but in England, 
thole whocarry much upon their cloaths, 
are remarked for having but little in 
their pockets. A tawdry outſide is re- 
garded as a badge of poverty; and thoſe 
who can fit at home; and glote over their 
thoulands in ſilent iatis faction, are gene- 
raily found to do it in plain cloaths. 
This diverſity of thinking from the 
reſt of the world whick prevails here, I 
was firſt at a loſs to account for; but am 
ſince informed that it was introduced by 
an intercourſe between them and their 
neighbours the French; who, whenever 
they came in order to pay thoſe iſlanders 
a viſit, were generally very well dreſſed, 
and very poor, daubed with lace, but all 
the gilding on the outſide. By this means 


laced cloaths have been brought ſo much 
into contempt, that at preſent even their 
mandarines are aſhamed of finery. 

I mutt own mytelf a convert to Eng- 
Iiſh ſimplicity; I am no more for oſten- 
tation of wealth than of learning; the 
perion who in company ſhould pretend 
to be wiſer than others, I am apt to re- 
gard as illiterate and ill · bred ; theperſon 
whoſe cloaths are extremely fine, I am 
too apt to conſider as not being poſſeſſed 
of any ſuperiority of fortune, but reſem- 
bling thoſe Indians who are found to 
wear all the gold they have in the world 
in a bob at the noſe. 

I was lately introduced into a com- 
pany of the beſt dreſſed men I have ſcen 
flince my arrival. Upon entering the 
room, I was ſtruck with awe at the 
grandeur of the different dreſſes. That 
perſonage, thought I, in blue and 
gold, muſt be ſome emperor's ſonz 
© that, in green and filver, a prince of 
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© the blood; he, in embroidered ſcarlet, 
© a prime miniſter; ali firſt rate noble- 
© men, 1 tuppoſe, and well looking o- 
© blemen too. 1 late for ſome ume 
with that uneaſineſs which conſcious in- 
fer:vcity produces in the inge nuous mind, 
all attention to heir diſcou.ſ-. How- 
ever, I found their converſation more 
vulgar than I could have expeci..d from 
perſonages of ſuch diitinction. If 
< theſe,' thought I to myſelf, be 
< princes, they are the moſt ſtupid princes 
© I have ever converſed with. Yet till T 
continued to venerate their dreſs; for 
dreſs has a kind of mechanical influence 
en the mind. T 
My friend in black indeed did not be- 
Have with the iame deference, but con- 
tradicted the fineſt of them all in the 
moſt pere tones of contempt. But 
I had ſcarce time to wonder at the im- 
prudence of his conduct, when I found 
occaſion to be equally ſurprized at the 
uàbſurdity of theirs; for, upon the entry of 
a middle - aged man, dreſſed in a cap, dirty 
ſhirt, and boots, the whole circle teemed 
diminiſhed of their foi mer importance, 
and contended who ſhoul.i be firſt to pay 
their obeiſance to the ſtranger. They 
ſomewhat reſembled a circle of Kalmucs 
offering incenſe to a bear. | | 
Eager to know the cauſe of ſo much 
ſeeming contradiftion, I whiſpered my 
friend out of the room, and found that 
the auguſt compan, conlitted of no other 
than a dancing-maitcr, two fiddlers, and 
a third- rate actor, all afſembled in order 
to make a ſet at country-dances; as the 
middle-aged gentieman whom I ſaw en- 
ter was a ſquire from the country, and 
deſirous of learning the new manner of 
footing, and {mcuthing up the rudi- 
ments of his rural minuet. 
I was no longer ſurprized at the au- 
thority which my friend aſſumed among 
them; nay, was even diſpleaſed (pardon 
my Eaſtern education) that he had not 
kicked every creature of them down 
ſtairs. What,” ſaid I, © ſhall a ſet of 
© ſuch paltry fellows dreſs themſelves up 
like ſons of kings, and claim even the 
© tranf reſpe&t of half an hour! 
© There ſhould be ſome law to reſtrain 
* ſo manifeſt a breach of privilege; they 
© ſhould go from houſe to houſe, as in 
« China, with the inſtruments of their 
 _ © profcfizon ſtrung round their necks ; 
© by this means we might be able to 
« d:ttinguith, and treat chem in a ſtile of 
* becoming contempt.” Hold, my 


* friend,” replied my companion, : were 
© your reformation to take place, 33 
© dancing-matters and fiddlers nuw n. 
© mic gentlemen in appearance, we 
* ſhould then find our fine gentiemen 
* conforming to theirs. & beau might 
be introduced to a lady v4 iaſhion with 
© a fiddie-cale hanging at his neck by a 
* red ribband; and, inſtead of a cane, 
© might carry a fiddle-ſtick. Though 
© to be as dill as a firft-rate dan c.ag- 
* maſter might be uſed wich prov: rhial 
© juſtice; yet, dull as he is, many a fine 
6 — n ſets him up as the proper 
* Randard of politeneſs; copies not only 
© the pert vwacity of his air, but the 
© flat inſipidity of his converſation. In 
© ſhort, if you make a Jaw againk 
© dancing-maſters imitating the fine 
« gentleman, you ſhould with as much 
© reaſon enact, that no fine gent. eman 
© ſhall imitate the dancing-matter.” 
After I had lef: my friend, I made 
towards home, eflecting as I went upon 
the difficulty of dittinguiſhing men by 
their appearance. Invited, however, by 
the frethneſs of the evening, 1 did not 
return directly, but went to ruminate 
on what had paſſed in a public garden 
belonging to the city. e, as I ſate 
n one of the benches, and felt the 
pl-afin ſympathy which Nature in 
bloom inſpires, a diſconſolate figure, 
who ſat on the other end 1 
leemed no way to enjoy the it 
— way to exjoy the ſerenity 
His dreſs was miſerabie beyond de- 
ſcription; a thread- bare coat of the 
rudeit materials; a ſhirt, though clean, 
yet extiemely coarſe; hair that ſeemed 
to have been long unconſcious of the 
comb; and all the reſt of his equipage 
impreſſed with the marks of genuine 


verty. 

As he — to ſigh, and teſtify 
every ſymptom air, I was natu- 
rally iel, From a _ of humanity, 
to offer comfort and aſſiſtance. You 
know my heart; and that all who are 
miſerable may claim a place there. The 
penſive ſtranger at firſt decline! any 
converſation; but at laſt, perceiving à 
peculiarity in my accent and manner 
A he began to unfold himſelf 


egrees. 
I now found that he was not ſo very 
miſerable as he at firſt appeared ; upon 


my offering him a ſmall piece of money, 


he refuſed my favour, yet without ap- 
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toſty. It is true, he ſometimes inter- 
mpeg the converſation with a hgh, and 
talked pathetically of negle ted merit; 
gil 1 could percetve a ſcrenny in his 
countenance that, upon a cloſer inſpec- 
tion, beſpoke inward content. 

Unon a paule in the converſation 1 
was going to take my leave, when he 
begzed 1 would favour him with my 
company home to ſupper. I was ſur- 
prized at ſuch a demand from a perſon 
of his appearance, but willing to in- 
dulge curioſity, I accepted his invita- 
tion; and though I felt ſome repug- 
nance at being ſeen with one who ap- 
peared ſo very wretched, went along 
with ſeeming alacrity. 

Still, as he approached nearer home, 
his good humour 4 ſeemed 
io encreaſe. At laſt he topped, not at 
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the gate of an hovel, but of a magnifi- 
cent palace! When I caſt my eyes upon 
all the ſumptuous elegance which every 
where prefered upon entering, and then 
Wen 1 looked at my ſeeming miſcrable 
conauctor, I could ſcarce think that all 
this finery belonged to him; vet in fact 
it did. Numerous ſervants ran through 
the apartments with filent aſſiduity; ſe- 
veral ladies of beauty, and magnificent- 
ly drefſed, came to welcome his return; 
a moſt elegant ſupper was provided; in 
ſhort, I found the perſon, whom a little 
before I had ſincerely pitied, to be in 
reality a moſt refined epicure; one 
© who courted contempt abroad, in or- 
c ger to feel with keener guſt the plea 
© ſure of pre-eminence at home.” 


LETTER Ll 


FROM THE SAME. 


He. often have we admired the 
eloquence of Europe! That 
Arength of thinking, that delicacy of 
imagination, even beyond the etfarts of 
the Chineſe themſelves! How were we 
euraptured with thoſe bold figures which 
ſent every ſentiment with force to the 
heart! How have we ſpent whole days 
together in learning thoſe arts by which 
Euro writers got within the paſ⸗- 
fons, and led the reader as if by en- 


chantment! 
* 8 moſt of 
figures of the laſt age, yet 
— enter ene 
here, which have not yet travelled to 
China, The figures I mean are called 
Bawdy and Pertneſs ; none are more 
faſhionable ;z none ſo ſure of admirers : 


forward, without ſcarce any effort of 
the imagination. If a lady ſtands, 
ſomething very good may be ſaid upon 
that; if ſhe happens «© tall, with the 
help of a little faſh;onable Proriency, 
there are forty ſly things ready on — 
occaſion, But a prurient jeſt has always 
been found to give moſt pleaſure to a 
few old gentlemen, wh, being in ſome 
meaſure dead to other ſenſations, feel 
the force ol the alluſion with double 
violence on the organs of riſibility. 

An author who writes in this manner 
is generally ſure, therefore, of having 
the very old and the impotent among his 
admirers ; for theſe he may properly be 
faid to write, and from theſe he ought 
to expect his reward, his works being 
often a very proper ſucce:!aneum to can- 


| tharides, or an affatwtida pill. His 


1 ſhould * conſidered in the ſame 
ight as the ſquirt of an apothecary 
— being directed at che ſame generous 
But though this manner of writi 
be perfectly adapted to the taſte of — 
tlemen ladies of faſhion here, yet 
ſtill it deſerves greater praiſe in being 
equally ſuited to the moſt vulgar appre- 
henſions. The very ladies and gentle- 
men of Benin, or Caffraria, are in this 
reſpeR tolerably polite, and might reliſh 
a prurient joke of this kind with critical 
M 2 propriety 
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propriety 3 probably, too, with higher 


guſt, as they wear neither breeches nor 


petticoats to intercept the application. 
It is certain, I never could have ex- 
peRed the ladies here, biaſſed as they 
are by education, capable at once of 
bravely throwin G off their prejudices, 
and not only applauding books in which 
this figure makes the only merit, but 
even adopting it in their own converſa- 
tion. et, lo it is; the pretty inno- 
cents now carry thoſe books openly in 
their hands, which formerly were hid 
under the cuſhion ;z they now liſp their 
double meanings with ſo much grace, 
and talk over the raptures they beſtow 
with ſuch little reſerve, that I am ſome- 
times reminded of a cuſtom among the 
entertainers in China, who think it a 
iece of neceſſary breeding to whet the 
— ites of — oe letting them 
ſmell dinner in the kitchen before it is 

ſerved up to table. | 
The veneration we have for many 
things, entirely proceeds from their be- 
ing carefully concealed. Were the ido- 
latrous Tartar permitted to lift the veil 
which keeps his idol from view, it might 
be a certain method to cure his future 
ition: with what a noble ſpirit of 
freedom, therefore, * that writer be 
poſi-fled, who bravely paints things as 
— are, who lifts r of a>, 
who diſplays the moſt hidden receſſes of 
the temple, and ſhews the erring people 
that the object of their vows is either 
aps a mouſe, or a monkey! 
However, though this figure be at 
preſent ſo muck in faſhion ; though the 
jrofefors of it are ſo much careſſed by 
the great, thoſe perfect judges of lite - 
rary excellence; vet it is confeſſed to be 
only à revival ot what was once faſhion- 
able here before. There was a time, 
when by this very manner of writing, the 
gentle Tom Durfey, as I read in Eng- 
Inh authors, acquired his great reputa- 
tion, and became the favourite of a 


king. _ 

The v.orks of this original genius, 
| they never travelied abroad to 
China, and \c-rce 1:vs -2ched poſterity 
at home, were once found upon every 
faſhionable toilet, aud made the ſuhicet 
of polite, I mcan very polite, converſa- 
tion. Has your Grace ſeen Mr. Dur- 
« fey's laſt new thing, the Oylet Hole? 
© A moſt facetious piece! Sure, my 
Lord, all the world muſt have ſeen it; 

© Durſey is certainly the moſt comical 
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© creature alive. It is impoſſible to 

© his things and live. Was there == 
© any thing ſo natural and pretty, as 
© when the Squire and Bridget meet in the 
© cellar? And then the difficulties t 

© both find in broaching the beer- barrel 
© areſoarch and fo ingenious! We have 
© certainly nothing of this kind in the 
© hnguage.” 

In this manner they ſpoke then, and 
in this manner they ſpeak now; for 
though the ſucceſſor of Durfey does not 
excel him in wit, the world muſt con. 
feſs he out-does him in obſcenity. 

There are ſeveral very dull fellows, 
who, by a few mechanical helps, ſome. 
times learn to become extremely bril- 
hant and pleafing, with a little dexte. 
rity in the management of the eye- 
brows, fingers, and noſe. By imirat- 
ing a cat, a ſow and pigs; by a loud 
laugh, and a flap on the ſhoulder, the 
moſt ignorant are furniſhed out for con- 
verſation. But the writer finds it im- 
poſſible to throw his winks, his ſhrugs, 
or his attitudes, upon paper; he may 
borrow ſome aſſiſtance, indeed, by print- 
ing his face at the title-page ; but with. 
out wit to paſs for a man of ingenuity, 
no other mechanical help but downright 
obſcenity will ſuffice. By ſpeaking to 
ſome peculiar ſenſations, we are always 
ſure of exciting laughter, for the jeſt 
does not lie in the writer, but in the 
ys often hel 

But is helped on b 
another figure, called Pertneſs; . 
few, indeed, are found to excel in one, 
that are not poſſeſſed of the other. 

As in common converſation, the beſt 
2 to make the audience laugh, is by 
firſt laughing yourſelf; ſo in writing, 
the propereſt manner is to ſhew an at- 
tempt at humour, which will paſs _- 
moſt for humour in reality. To effect 
this, readers muſt be treated with the 
moſt perfect familiarity: in one page the 
author is to make them a low bow, and 
in the next to pull them by the noſe: 
he muſt talk in riddles, and then fend 
them to bed in order to dream for the 
ſolution. He muſt ſpeak of himſelf and 
his chapters, and his manner, and what 
he would be at, and his own import- 


ance, and his mother's importance, with 


the moſt unpitying prolixity : now and 
then teſtifying his contempt for al ut 
himſelf, ſmiling without a jeſt, d 
without wit poſſeſſing vivacity Ad cu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LIV. 


FROM THE SAME. 


HOUGH naturally penſive, yet 
T I am fond of gay company, and 
take every opportunity of thus diſmiſſ- 
ing the mind from duty. From this 
motive I am often found in the centre 
of a crowd ; and wherever pleaſure 1s to 
be ſold, am always a purchaſer. In 
thoſe places, without being remarked 
by any, I join in whatever goes for- 
ward, work my paſſions into a ſimili- 
tude of frivolous carneltneſs, ſhout as 
they ſhout, and condemn as they hap- 
pen to diſapprove. A mind thus ſunk 
for a while below it's natural ftandard, 
is qualified for ſtronger flights, as thoſe 
firſt retire who would ſpring forward 
with greater vigour. 

Attracted by the ſerenity of the even- 
ing, my friend and I lately went to 
gare upon the company in one of the 
public walks near the city. Here we 
tauntered together for ſome time, either 
praifing the beauty of ſuch as were hand- 
ſome, or the dreſſes of ſuch as had no- 
thing elſe to recommend them. We 
had gone thus deliberately forward for 
ſome time, when ſtopping on a ſudden, 
my friend caught me by the elbow, and 
led me out of the public walk; 1 
could perceive by the quickneſs of his 

ace, and his frequently looking be- 
ling, that he was attempting to avoid 
ſomebody who followed ; we now turn- 
ed to the right, then to the left; as we 
went forward he ſtill went faſter, but in 

vain; the perſon whom he attempted to 
eſcape, hunted us through every doub- 
ling, and gained upon us each moment; 
ſo that at laſt we fairly ſtood ftill, re- 
ſolving to face what we could not 
avoid. 3 1 

Our uer came join- 
ed us 22 the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. * My dear Drybone, 
cries he, ſhaking my friend's hand, 
© where have you been hiding this half 
© a century? Poſitively I had fancied 
© you were gone down to cultivate ma- 
© trimony and your eftate in the coun- 
© try. During the reply, I had an op- 
portunity of ſurveying the appearance 
of our new companion; his hat was 


pinched up with peculiar imartneſs; his 


looks were pale, thin, and ſharp; round 
his neck he wore a broad black ribband, 
and in his boſom a buckle ſtudded with 
glaſs; his coat was trimmed with tar- 
niſhed twiſt; he wore by his fide a ſword 
with a black hilt, and his ſtockings of 
ſilk, though newly waſhed, were grown 
yellow by long ſervice. I was fo much 
engaged with the peculiarity of his dreſs, 
that I attended only to the latter part of 
my friend's reply, in which he compli- 
mented Mr. Tibbs on the tafte of his 
cloaths, and the bloom in his counte- 
nance. *© Pſha, pſha, Will!“ cried the 
figure, © no more of that if you love 
me; you know I hate flattery, on my 
© foul I do; and yet, to be ſure, an in- 


© timacy with the great will i 


© one's a 
s niſonwill fatten ; and yet, faith, I de- 
0 _ great as much as you do; but 
* are a great many damn d honeſt 


© fellows among them; and we muſt 


© not quarrel with one half, becauſe tne 
other wants weeding. If they were 
© all ſuch as my Lord Mudler, one of 
© the moſt good-natured creatures that 
© ever ſqueezed a lemon, I ſhould my- 
©* ſelf be among the number of their ad - 


© mirers. I was yeſterday to dine at 


© the Dutcheſs of Piccadilly's; my lord 
© was there. Ned,” ſays he to me, 
« Ned,” fays he, „ I'll hold gold te 
« ſilver I can tell where were 
% poaching laſt night.“ Poaching, 
„ my lord,” ſays I; “ faith you have 
% miſſed already; for I ſtaid at home, 
„ and let the girls poach for me. 
© That's my way; Itake a fine woman 
— 22 animals do their prey; ſtand 
A | oy, 
22 and ſwoop, they fall into my 
Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fel- 
© low,* cried my companion, with looks 
of infinite pity; © I hope your fortune 
is as much improved as your under- 
© ſtanding in ſuch com *— Im- 
proved replied the other ; © you ſhall 
© know—but let it go no further 


ppearance, and a courſe of ve- 
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© and we had a tete-a-tete dinner in the 
country; where we talked of nothing 
© elſe.— I you forget, Sir, 
cried I, told us but this moment 
of your E yeſterday in town! 
— Did I fay ſo?' replied he, coolly; 
© to be ſure, if I ſaid fo, it was ſo 
© Dined in town! Egad, now I do re- 
© member, I did dine in town ; but I din- 
© ed in the country too; for you mult 
© know, my boys, I eat two dinners. 
© By the bye, I am grown as nice as 
© the devil in my eating. I'Il tell you 
© a pleafant affair about that: We were 
6 a {ele party of us to dine at Lady 
© Grogram's, an affected piece, but let 
© it gonofurtherz a ſecret. Well, there 
© happened to be no aſſafœtida in the 
* fauce to a turkey; upon which, ſays 
I. „ I'll hold a thouſand guineas, and 
« fay done firſt, that. But, dear 
© Drybone, you are an honeſt creature, 
lend me half-a-crown for a minute or 
© two, or ſo, juſt till But, harkee, 
© aſk me for it the next time we meet, 
or it may be twenty to one but I for- 
© get to pay you. | 


my friend, © is not leſs ex 
© than his conduct. If you meet him 
© this day, you find him in rags; if the 
© next, in embroidery. Wich thoſe per. 
© ſons of diſtinction, of whom he talks 
© ſo famiharly, he has ſcarce a coffee. 
c _ Ie Howerer, both 
© for inte ſociety, and 

© for his own, Henven has cs 
poor; and while all the world perceive 
© his wants, he fancies them concealed 
© from every eye. An agreeable com- 
< panion, becauſe he underſtands flat. 
© tery; and all muſt be pleaſed with the 
© firſt part of his converſation, though 
© all are ſure of it's ending with a de- 
mand on their purſe. While his youth 
© countenances & levity of his conduR, 
© he may thus earn a precarious ſubſiſt- 
© ence; but when comes on, the 
0 gravity of which is atible with 
© buffoonery, then will he find himſelf 
© forſaken by all. Condemned, in the 
© decline of life, to hang upon ſome rich 
© family whom he once deſpiſed, there 
© to undergo all the ingenuity of ſtudied 
© contempt, to be employed only as a 
* ſpy upon the ſervants, or a bugbear 


inary to fright the children into obedience.” 


Adieu. 


LETTER LV. 


TO THE SAME. 


I Am apt to fancy I have contraſted 
a new acquaintance whom it will be 
no eaſy matter to ſhake uff. My little 
| y overtook me again in one 
ic walks, and flapping me 


At intervals he drew out a pocket - 
book, ſeeming to take memorandums 
before all the y. with much im- 
portance and affiduity. In this man- 

gh the of the 


face to 8 in- 
terrupted I, peeviſhly; no company 
where there is ſuch a crowd? why, 


man, there's too much. What are 
the thouſands that have been laughing 
© atus but company? 


« ſo we are even. My Lord Trip, Bill 
« Squaſh, the Creolian, and I, fome- 
« times make a party at being ridicu- 
« lous; and fo we ſay and do a thouſand 
« things for the joke fake. But I ſee 
« you are grave, and if you are for a 
. — grave ſentimental companion, you 
« ſhall dine with me and my wife to- 
day, I muſt infiſt on't; I'll introduce 
you to Mrs. Tibbs, a lady of as ele- 
« gant qualifications as any in nature; 
© the was bred, but that's between our- 
© ſelves, under the inſpection of the 
© Counteſs of All-night. A charming 
© body of voice, but no more of that, 
© ſhe will give us a ſong. You fhall 
© ſee my little girl too, Carolina Wil- 
© helma Amelia Tibbs, a ſweet pretty 
creature; I defign her for my Lord 
£ Drumſtick's eldeſt fon, but that's in 
« friendſhip, let it go no further; ſhe's 
© but fix years old, and yet ſhe walks a 
© minuet, and plays on tne guittar im- 
© menſcly already. I intend the ſhall 
© be as perfect as poſſible in every ac- 
© compliſkment. In the firſt place, I'll 
© make her a ſcholarz I'll teach her 
© Greek myſelf, and learn — 1 
a purpoſely to inſtruct her; b 

, Fer that be a _ a 

Thus faying, without waiting for a 
reply, he .- by the arm and haul- 
ed me along. We paſſed through many 
dark alleys and winding ways; for, from 
{ome motives to me — he ſeem- 
ed to have à particular averſion to every 
frequented ſtreet; at lait, however, we 
got to the door of a diſmal looking 
nouſe in the outlets of the town, where 
he informed me he choſe to reſide for the 
benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which 
ever ſeemed to lie moſt hoſpitably open ; 
and I began to aſcend an old and creak- 
ing ſtair-caſe, when, as he mounted to 
ſhew me the way, he demanded, whether 
delighted in proſpects; to which an- 
ſwering in the aſfirmative Then, 
ſays he, I ſhall ſhew you one of the 
* moſt charming in the world, out of 


my windows; we ſhall fee the hi 
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as the ſtairs would permit us to aſcend, 
ull we came to what he was ſacetioully 
pleaſed to call the firit floor down the 
chimnev; and knocking at the door, 
a voice from within demanded Who's 
there? My conductor anſwered, that 
it was him; but this not ſatisfying the 
querift, the voice a, ain repeated the de- 
mand: to which he anſ»ered louder than 
before; and now the door was pened by 
an old woman with cautious reluctance. 

When we were got in, he welcomed 
me to his houſe with great ceremony 
and turning to the old woman, aſked 
where was her lady? Good troth, re- 
plied ſhe, in a peculiar dialeR, © ſhe's 


© waſhing your two ſhirts at the next 


8 — 2 they have taken an oath 
< againſt lending o the tub any longer. 
— two ſhirts!* cries * a tone 
that faultered with confuſion, what 
© does the idiot mean! I ken what 

© I mean well enough, repliedthe other; 
©* ſhe's waſhing your twa ſhirts at the 
© next door, — Fire and 
© fury! no more of thy ſtupid explana- 
tions, cried he; go 3 
© her we have got company. Were that 
© Scotch hag to be for ever in the fami- 
© ly, the would never learn polneneſs, 
© nar forget that abſurd poiſonous ac- 


© cent of hers, or teſtify the ſmalleſt ſpe- 


© cimen of breeding or high life; ard 
6 LD very ſurprizing too, as I had 
© her from = parliament man, a friend 
© of mine, from the Highlands, one of 
the politeſt men in the world; butthat's 
© ſecret. 

We waited ſome time for Mrs. 
Tibb's _— during which interval, 
I had a full opportunity of ſurveyin 
the chamber and all it's | Ar Bag which 
conſiſted of four chairs with old wrought 
bottoms, that he aſſured me were his 
wife's embroidery; a ſquare table that 
had been once japanned, a cradle in 
one corner, a lumbering cabinet in the 


other; a broken ſhepherdeſs, and a man- 


darine without a head, were tuck over 
the chimney ; and round the walls ſeve- 
ral paltry, unframed pictures, which, he 
obſerved, were all his own drawing: 
© What do you think, Sir, of that head 
© in the corner, done in the manner of 
© Griſoni? there's the true keeping in 
© it ; it's my own face, and though there 
6 | to be no likeneſs, a counteſs 
© offered me an hundred for it's fellow : 
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The wife at laſt made her appearance, 
at once a ſlattern and a coquet; much 
emaciated, but ſtill carrying the remains 
of beauty. She made twenty apologies 
for being ſeen in ſuch odious diſhabille, 
but hoped to be excuſed, as ſhe had ſtaid 
out all night at the gardens with the 
counteſs, who was exceſſively fond of 
the horn. And, indeed, my dear, 
added ſhe, turning to her huſband, his 
© lordſhip drank your health in a bum- 
© per.'—4" Poor Jack, cries he, a 
dear good-natured creature, I know 
© he loves me; but I hope, my dear, 
© you have given orders for dinner ? 
© You need make no great prepara- 
© tions neither, there are but three of 
© us; ſomething elegant, and little will 
© do; a turbot, an ortolan, or a———' 
© Or what do you think, my dear, in- 
terrupts the wife, © of a nice pretty bit 
© of ox check, piping hot, and dreſſed 
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© with a little of my own ſauce 
© The very thing, replies he; it will 
© eat beſt with ſome ſmart bottled beer; 
© but be ſure to let's have the fauce his 
© grace was ſo fond of. I hate your 
© immenſe loads of meat, that is coun- 
© try all over; extreme diſguſting to 
© thoſe who are in the leaft acquainted 
with high life.“ 

By this time my curioſity began to 
abate, and my appetite to increaſe. The 
company of fools may at firſt make us 
ſmile, but at laſt never fails of render- 
ing us melancholy; I therefore pretend- 
ed to recollect a prior er gage ment; and 
after having ſhewr. my reipect to the 
houſe, according to the faflon of the 
Engliſh, by gwing the old ter vant a 
o_ of money at the door, I touk my 

zave: Mr. Tibbs aſſuring me that 


dinn r, if I ſtaid, would be ready at leatt 
in leſs than two hours. 


LETTER LVI. 


ron FUM HOAM, TO ALTANGI, THE DISCONTENTED WANDERER, 


HE diftant ſounds of muſic that 
catch new ſweetneſs as they vibrate 
through the long drawn valley, are not 
more pleaſing to the ear than the tidings 
of a far diſtant friend. 
I have juſt received two hundred of thy 
letters by ihe Ruſſian caravan, deſcrip- 
tive of the manners of Europe. You have 


left it to geographers to determine the fize 
of their mountains, and extent of their 


lakes, ſeeming only employed in diſco- 
vering the genius, the government, and 
1 of the people. 


n thoſe letters I perceive a journal of 


the operations of your mind upon hat- 
ever occurs, rather than a detail of your 


travels from one building to another; of 


your taking a draught of this ruin, or 

that obeliſk; of paying ſo many Tomans 

for this commodity, or laying up a pro- 

per ſtore for the paſſage of ſome new 
wilderneſs. 

From your accounts of Ruſſia I learn, 
that this nation is again relaxing into 
priſtine barbarity, that it's great em- 
peror wanted a life of an hundred years 
more to bring about his vaſt deſign. A 
ſavage people may be reſembled to their 


own foreſts; a few years are ſufficient 
to clear away the obſtructions to apri- 
culture; but it requires many ere the 
ground acquires a proper degree of fer. 
tility. The Ruſſiaus, attached to their 


ancient prejudices, again renew their 


hatred to ſtrangers, and indulge ever 
former brutal exceſs. So true it is, — 
the revolutions of wiſdom are flow and 
difficult; the revolutions ct folly or am- 
dition precipitate and eaſy. We are 
© not to be aſtoniſhed,” ſays Confucius ®, 
© that the wiſe walk more flowlv in their 
road to virtue, than foois in their paſ- 
© ſage to vice; ſinee paſſion drag us 
* along, while wiſdom points out the 
s way. | 

The German empire, that remnant of 
the majeſty of ancient Rome, ap;ears 
from your account on the eve of diff lu- 


tion. The members of it's vaſt ody 


want every tie of government to unite 
them, and ſeem y held together 
only by their reſpe& for ancient inſtitu- 
tion. The vcry name of country and 
which in other nations makes 
one of the ſtrongeſt bonds of govern- 
ment, has been here for ſome time laid 


® Though this fin maxim be not found in the Latin edition of the morals of Confucius, 
yet we ſind it aicrived to him by Le Compte, Etat preſent dg la Chine. Vol. I. p. 34 


ale 


aſide, each of it's inhabitants ſeeming 
more d of being called from the 
petty Late which gives him birth, than 
by the more well-known title of Ger- 
man. 
This government 

the light of a ſevere , | 
nent. 'The ftates which are now 


minal ſubordination ; but in either caſe 
the Germanic conſtitution will be no 


more. 
Sweden, on the contrary, 
ſeemingly a ſtrenuous aſſertor 
herties, 1s probably only —_— on 
deſpotiſm. Their ſenators, while they 
pretend to vindicate the freedom of the 
people, are only eſtabliſhing their own 
in The deluded people will, 
however, at laſt perceive the miſerĩes of 
an ariſtocratical government; — 


perceive that the adminiſtration of a 


now 
it's li- 


ciety of men is ever more painful than 
that of one only. will fly from 
_—_— of i —_—_ 
one member 1s capable of con- 
— — refuge under 
the throne which will ever be attentive 
to their ints. No people long 


for re 
dreſs. The lower orders of m 
n 


Have 
of criticiſing in China, where the 
learned are aſſembled in a body to judge 
of every new publication; to examine 
the merits of the work without know- 
ing the circumſtances of the author, and 
then to uſher it into the world with pro- 
per marks of reſpect or reprobation. 


tue to ſave themſelves ; their 
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will ever take a refuge in iin 
they uge in deſpotiſm 


or der ey. 

As the Swedes are making concealed 
approaches to deſpotiſm, the French, on 
the other hand, are imperceptibly vindi- 
cating themſelves into freedom. When 
I conſider that thoſe parliaments (the 
members of which are all created by the 
court, the preſidents of which can act 
only by immediate direction) preſume 
even to mention privileges and 
who, till of late, received directions 
from the throne with implicit humility ; 
when this is conſidered, I cannot help 
— the genius of freedom has 
entered that kingdom in diſguiſe. If they 
have but three weak monarchs more, 
ſucceſſively on the throne, the maſk will 
be laid afide, and the country will cer- 
i 2 be on. | 
Dutch make in Europe, with that they 
aſſume in Afi, I am firuck with ſur- 

In Aſia, I find them the great 


ire. 
to lords of all the Indian ſeas; in Europe, 


the timid inhabitants of a paltry ſtate. 
No longer the ſons of freedom, but of 


avaricez no lo aſſertors of their 
rights by courage, but by negotiations 


fawning on thoſe who inſult them, and 
crouching under the rod of every neigh- 
bouring power. Without a friend to 
fave them in diftreſs, and without vir- 
ern- 
ment is poor, and their private wealth 
will ſerve to invite — — 
yy | A impatience far your let 
ters from England, Denmark, Holland, 
and Italy; yet, why wiſh for relations 
which only deſcribe new calamities, 
which ſhew that ambition and avarice 
are equally terrible in every * 

| ieu, 


LETTER Tun. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRENIDENT OF THE 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA. . 


In England there are no ſuch trĩbu - 
nals erefted; but if a man thinks 
to be a judge of genius, few will be at 
the pains to contradict his pretenſions. 
If any chuſe to be critics, it is but fay- 
ing they are critics; and from that time 
forward they become inveſted with full 
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The wife at laſt made her 
at once a ſlattern and a coquet; much 
emaciated, but ſtill carrying the remains 
of beauty. She made twenty apologies 
for being ſeen in ſuch odious diſhabille, 
but hoped to be excuſed, as ſhe had ſtaid 
out all night at the gardens with the 
counteſs, who was exceſſively fond of 
the horzs.—* And, indeed, my dear, 
added the, turning to her huſband, *© his 
© loxdſhip drank vour health in a bum- 
per. — Poor Jack, cries he, a 
© dear good - natured creature, I know 
| © he loves me; but I hope, my dear, 
© vou have given orders for dinner? 
_ © You need make no great prepara- 
© tions neither, there are but three of 
© us; ſomething elegant, and little will 
© do; a turbot, an ortolan, or a———" 
© Or what do you think, my dear, in- 
terrupts the wife, © of a nice pretty bit 
© of ox cheek, piping hot, and dreſſed 


with a little of my own ſauce 

© The very thing, replies he; it will 

© eat beſt with ſome ſmart bottled beer; 

© but be {ure to let's have the ſauce his 

grace was ſo fond of. I hate your 
immenſe loads of meat, that is coun. 
try all over; extreme diſguſt ing to 
thoſe who are in the leatt ac quninted 
with high life.“ 

By this time my curioſity began to 
abate, and my appetite to increaſe. The 
company of fools may at firſt make us 
ſmile, but at laſt never fails of render 
ing us melancholy ; I therefore pretend 
ed to recollect a prior erg: g ment; and 
after having ſhew: my rei ct to the 
houſe, according to the faite of the 
Engliſh, by giving the old t vat a 
3 of money at the door, I to.k my 
cave: Mr. Tibrs aſſuring me that 
dinner, if I ſtaid, would be ready at leatt 
in Ic!s than two hours. 


LETTER LVL. 


PROM FUM HOAM, TO ALTANGI, 


HE diſtant ſounds of muſic that 

catch new ſweetneſs as they vibrate 
through the long drawn valley, are not 
more picaſing to the ear than the tidings 
of a far diſtant friend. N 
I have juſt received two hundred of thy 
letters by ihe Ruſſian caravan, deſcrip- 
tive of the manners of Europe. Vou have 
left it to geographers to determine the ſize 
of their mountains, and extent of their 
lakes, ſeeming only employed in diſco- 
vering the genius, the government, and 
diſpoſition, of the people. | 

In thoſe letters I perceive a journal of 
the operations of vour mind up en what- 
ever occurs, rather than a detail of your 
travels from one building to another; of 
your taking a draught of this ruin, or 
that obeliſk; of paying ſo many Tomans 
for this commodity, or laying vp a pro- 
per fore for the paſſage of ſome new 
wilderneſs. 

From your accounts of Ruſſia I learn, 
that this nation is again relaxing into 
priitine barbarity, tha! n's great em- 

wanted a hie of an hundred years 
more to bring abou: his vaſt deſign. A 
. ſavage people may be reſembled to their 
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own foreſts; a e years are ſufficient 
to clear away the obſtructions to 3571- 
culture; but it requires many ere the 
ground acquires a proper degree of fer- 
tility. The Ruſſi us, attached to their 
ancient prejudices, again renew their 
hatred to ſtrangers, and „dulge every 
former brutal exceſs. So true it is, that 
the revolutions of wiſtom art flow and 
difficult; the revolutions ct folly or am- 
dition precipitate and ealy. * We are 
not to be aſtoniſhed,” ſays Contucius “, 
that the wiſe walk more flowlv en their 
road to vi: tue, than foo s in their pile 
© ſage to vice; ſinee paſiñion don us 
* along, While wiſdom points out the 
s way.” 
The German empire, that remnant of 
the majeſty of ancient Rome, ap cas 
from your account on the eve of d u- 
tion. The mcnibers of it's vaſt ody 
want every tie of government to unte 
them, and ſeem Febly held together 
only by their reſpect for ancient inſtitu- 
tion. The very name of country and 
country men, which in other nations makes 


one of the ſtrongeſt bonds of govern- 


ment, has been here for ſome time laid 


® Though this fin- maxim be not found in the Latin edition of the morals of Confucius, 
yet we uind it aicrived to him by Le Compte, Etat preſent ds la Chine. Vol. I. p. 34++ 


ade, 
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aſide, each of it's inhabitants ſeeming 
more proud of being called from the 
petty — which gives him birth, than 
by the more well-known title of Ger- 
man. 

This government may be regarded in 
tle light of a ſevere maſter, and a feeble 
opponent. The ftates which are now 
ſubject to the laws of the empire, are 
only watching a proper occaſion to fling 
of the yoke; and thoſe which are be- 
come too powerful to be compelled to 
obedience, now begin to think of dic- 
tating in their turn. The ftruggles in 
this ſtate are therefore not in order to pre- 
ſerve, but to deftroy, the ancient conſti- 
tution; if one ſide ſucceeds, the govern- 
ment muſt become deſpotic; if the other, 
ſeveral ſtates will ſubſiſt without no- 
minal ſubordination ; but in either caſe 
the Germanic conſtitution will be no 
more. 

Sweden, on the contrary, though now 
ſeemingly a ſtrenuous aſſertor of it's li- 


herties, is probably only haſtening on to 


eſpotiſm. Their ſenators, while they 
pretend to vindicate the freedom of the 
people, are only eſtabliſhing their own 
independence. The deluded people will, 
however, at laſt perceive the miſerĩes of 
an ariſtocratical government; they will 
p:rceive that the adminiftration of a ſo- 
ciety of men is ever more painful than 
that of one only. 75 
this moſt oppreſſive of all forms, where 
one ſingle member is le of con- 
trouling the whole, to take refuge under 
the throne which will ever be attentive 
to their complaints. No people long 
endure an ariſtocratical government, 
when they can apply elſewhere for re- 
dreſs. The lower orders of people may 
be enſlaved for a time by a number of 


tyrants, but upon the firſt opportunity 


they will ever take a refuge in deſpotiſm 
or democracy. 

As the Swedes are making concealed 
approaches ts deſpotiſm, the French, on 
the other hand, are imperceptibly vindi- 
cating themſelves into freedom. When 
I conſider that thoſe parliaments (the 
members of which are all created by the 
court, the preſidents of which can act 
only by immediate direction) preſume 
even to mention privileges and freedom, 
who, till of late, received directions 
from the throne with implicit humility ; 
when this is conſidered, I cannot help 
fancying that the genius of freedom has 


entered that kingdom in diſguiſe. If they 


have but three weak monarchs more, 
ſucceſſively on the throne, the maſk will 
be laid aſide, and the country will cer- 
tainly once more be free. 

When I compare the figure which the 
Dutch make in Europe, with that they 
aſſume in Aſia, I am firuck with ſur- 

ize. In Aſia, I find them the great 

ds of all the Indian ſeas; in Europe, 
the timid inhabitants of a paltry ſtate. 
No longer the ſons of freedom, but of 
avaricez no longer aſſertors of their 
rights by courage, but by negotiations; 
fawning on thoſe who inſult them, and 
crouching under the rod of every neigh- 
bouring power. Without a friend ta 
ſave them in diftreſs, and without vir- 
tue to ſave themſelves ; their govern- 
ment is poor, and their private wealth 
will ſerve to invite ſome neighbouring 


I long with for your let 
long with impatience r let- 
ters from England, Denmark, Holland, 


and Italy; yet, why wiſh for relations 
which only deſcribe new calamitics, 
which ſhew that ambition and avarice 
are equally terrible in every region ? 

| a Adicu, 


LETTER Lyn. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTAN Gt, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST TRFeip ENT OF THE 
CEZREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA, 


I Have frequently admired the manner 
of criticiſing in China, where the 
learned are ailembled in a body to judge 
of every new publication; to examine 
the merits of the work without know- 
ing tne circumſtances of the author, and 
ten to uſher it into the world with pro- 
per marks of reſpeR or xeprovation, 


In England there are no ſuch tribu - 
nals ereted; but if a man thinks proper 
to be a judge of genius, few will be at 
the pains to contradict his pretenſions. 


If any chuſe to be critics, it is but fay- 


ing they are critics; and from that time 
forward they become inveſted with full 
power and W . over every caitiff 
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who aims at their inſtruftion or enter- 
tainment. 

As almoſt every member of ſociety 
has by this means a vote in hi 
tranſactions, it is no way ſurprizing to 
find the rich Jeading the way here as in 
other common concerns of life, to ice 
them either bribing the numerous herd 
of voters by their intereſt, or brow- 
beating them by their authority. 

A great man ſays, at his table, that 


ſuch a book is mo bad thing. Imme- 
di the praiſe is carried off by five 
Datterers to be diſperſed at twelve diffe- 


rent coffee-houſes, from whence it cir- 
eulates, ſtill improving as it proceeds, 
agg forty-five houſes, where cheaper 

iquors are ſold ; from thence it is carried 
away by the honeſt tradeſman to his own 
fire-ſide, where the applauſe is eagerly 
caught up by his wife and children, who 
have been long taught to regard his judg- 
ment as the ſtandard of perfection. Thus, 
when we have traced a wide - extended li- 


terary reputation up to it's original ſource, 


we ſhall find it derived from ſome great 
man, who has, perhaps, received all 
his education and Engliſh from a tutor 
of Berne, or a dancing-maſter of Pi- 


ie. 
The Engliſh are a people of go! 
ſenſe; and f am the more *r 
find them ſwayed in their opinions by 
men who often, from their very educa- 
tion, are incompetent judges. Men who, 
being always bred in affluence, ſee the 
world only on one ſide, are ſurely im- 
proper = fa of human nature; they 
may indeed deſcribe a ceremony, a pa- 
geant, or a ball; but how can they pre- 
tend to dive into the ſecrets of the hu- 
man heart, who have been nurſed up 
only in forms, and daily behold nothing 
but the ſame inſipid adulation ſmiling 
upon every face? Few of them have 
been bred in the beſt of ſchools, the 
ſchool of adverſity z and, by what I can 
learn, fewer ſtill have been bred in any 
ſchool at all. 

From ſuch a deſcription, one would 
think that a droning duke, or a dow- 


ager dutcheſs, was not poſſeſſed of more 


zuſt pretenſions to taſte than perſons of 
leſs quality; and yet, whatever the one 
or the other may write or praiſe, ſhall 
paſs for periection, without farther ex- 
amination. A nobleman has but to 
take a pen, ink, and paper, write away 
through three large volumes, and then 
ſign his name to the titie-page; though 
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the whole might have been before more 
diſguſting than his own rent-roll, 
ſigning his name and title gives value to 
the deed; title being alone equivalent to 
taſte, imagination, and genius. 

As ſoon as a piece, therefore, is pub. 
liſhed, the firſt queſtions are Who is 
© the author? Does he keep a coach? 
© Where lies his eſtate? What ſort of 
© a table does he keep?” If he happens 
to be poor, and unqualified for ſuch 3 
ſcrutiny, he and his works fink into ir. 
remediable obſcurity; and too late he 
finds, that having fed upon Turtle is a 
mofe ready way to fame, than having 
digeſted Tully. 

The poor devil, againſt whom fa. 
ſkion has ſet it's face, vainly alledges, 
that he has been bred in every of 
Europe where knowledge was to be ſold; 
that he has grown * in the ſtudy of 
nature and himſelf; his works may 
pleaſe upon the perufal, but his preten- 
ſions to fame are entirely diſregarded ; 


he is treated like a fiddler, whoſe muſic, 


though liked, is not much praiſed, be. 
cauſe he lives by it; while a gentleman. 
performer, though the moſt wretched 
ſcraper alive, throws the audience into 
raptures. The fiddler, indeed, may in 
ſuch a caſe conſole himſelf by thinking, 
that while the other goes off with all the 

iſe, he runs away with all the mo- 
ney : but here the parallel drops; for 


— — — * in unme- 
ri auſe, thor eſſion 
ſteals off with—Nothing. Te 


The poor, therefore, here, who draw 
their pens auxiliary to the laws of their 
country, muſt think ' themſelves very 
happy if they find, not fame, but for- 
giveneſs; and yet, they are hardly 
treated ; for, as every country grows 
more polite, the preſs becomes more n/e- 
ful ; and writers become more neccflary, 
as readers are ſuppoſed to encreaſe. In 
a poliſhed ſociety, that man, though in 
rags, who has the power of enforcing 
virtue from the preſs, is of more real uic 
than forty flupid brachmans or bonzes, 
or guebres, though they preached never 
ſo often, never ſo loud, or never ſo long. 
That man, though in rags, who is ca- 
puble of deceiving even indolence into 
wiidom, and who profeſſes amuſement 
while he aims at reformation, is more 
vſeful in refined ſociety than twenty car- 
dinals with all their ſcarlet, and tricked 
out in all the fopperies of ſcholaſtic 


finery. 
LETTER 


8 the man in black takes every 
opportunity of introducing me to 
fuch company as may ſerve to indvige 
my ſpeculative temper, or gratity my 
curioſity, I was by his influence lately 
invited to a viſtation dinner. To un- 
derſtand. this term, you muſt know, 
that it was formerly the cuſtom here for 
the principal prieſts to go about the 
country once a ycar, and examine upon 
the ſpot, whether thoſe of ſubordinate 
orders did their duty, or were qualified 
for the taſk 3 whether their temples were 
kept in proper repair, or the laity pleaſed 
with their adminittratnon, 

Though a viſ ation of this nature was 
very uſetul, yet it was found to be ex- 
tremeiy troubleſome, and for many rea- 
ſons utterly inconvenient; for as the 
principal priefts were obliged to attend 
at court, in order to ſolicit preferment, 
it was impoſſible they could at the ſame 
time attend in the country, which was 
quite out of the road to promotion : if 
we add to this the gout, which has been 
time immemorial a clerical diforder here, 
together with the had wine, and i!]- 
dreſſed provifions that muſt infallibly be 
ſerved up by the way, it is not ſtrange 
that the cuſtom has been long diſconti- 
nued. At preſent, therefore, every 
head of the church, inftead of going 
about to viſit his prieſts, is ſatisfied if 
his prieſts come in a body once a year 


to viſit him; by this means the duty of 


half a year is diſpatched in a day. When 
aſſembled, he aſks each in his turn, how 
they have behaved, and are liked; upon 
which, thoſe who have neglected their 
duty, or are diſagreeable to their con- 
gregation, no doubt accuſe then. ſelves, 


and tell him all their faults; for which 


he reprimands them mo ſeverely. 

; thoughts of being introduced 
into a company of philoſophers and 
learned men, (for ſuch I conceived them) 
gave me no ſmall pleaſure; I expected 
our entertainment would reſemble thoſe 
ſentimental banquets ſo finely deſcribed 


by Xenophon and Plato; I was hoping had not been kept 


ſome Socrates would be brought in trom 
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LETTER LVIII. 


TO THE SAME, 


Divine lovez but as for eating and 
drinking, I had prepared myſelf to be 
diſappointed in that particular. I was 
apprized, that faſting and temperance 
were tenets ſtrongly recommended to the 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity; and I had 
ſeen the frugality and mortification of 
the prieſts of the Eaſt: ſo that I expe&- 
ed an entertainment where we ſhould 
have much reaſoning, and little meat. 

Upon being introduced, I confeſs 1 
found no great ſigns of mortification in 
the faces or perſons of the company. 
However, I imputed their florid locks 
to temperance, and their corpulency to 
a ſedentary way of living. I ſaw ſeve- 
ral preparations indeed for dinner, but 
none for philoſophy. The company 
ſeemed to gaze upon the table with ſilent 
expectation; but this I caſily excuſed. 
Men of wiſdom,” thought I, are 
© ever ſlow of ſpeech ; they deliver no- 
© thing unadviſediy.—“ Silence,” ſays 
© Confucius," © is a friend that will 
„ never betray,” They are now pro- 
© bably inventing maxims, or hard ſay- 
© ings, for their mutual inſtruction, 
© when ſome one {hall tuink proper to 
© begin,” 

My curioſity was now wronght up to 
the higheſt pitch; I impatiently looked 
round to ſee if any were going to inter- 
rupt the mighty pauſe; when, at laſt, 


one of the company declared, that there 


was a ſow in his neighbourhood that 
farrowed fifteen pigs at a litter. This 
I thought a verv prepoſterous beginning: 
but juſt as another was going to ſecond 
the remark, dinner was ſerved, which 


time. 

The of dinner, which 
conſiſted of a variety of diſhes, ſeemed 
to diffuſe new chearfulneſs upon every 


face; ſo that I now expected the philo- 


ſophical converſation to begin, as they 
improved in good-hvinour. The prin- 
cipal prieſt, however, »pened his mouth, 
with only obſerving, that the veniton 


hu given ftrit orders for having it 


the door, in order o harangue upon n. 0 i 


enough, though he 
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tinned he, © it will he found to want 
© the true heathy flavour; you will 
© find nothing of the original wild- 
© nels in it.“ A prieſt, who fat 
next him, having ſmelt it, and wip- 
ed his noſe—* Ah, my good lord, 
cries he, © you are too modeſt, it is 
© perfectly fine; every body knows that 
© nobody underſtands keeping veniſon 
© with your lordſhip.'— Ay, and par- 
© tridges too, interrupted another; I 
© never find them right any where elſe.” 
His lordſhip was going to reply, when 
a third took off the attention of the com- 
pany, by recommending the pig as in- 
imitable. I fancy, my lord, con- 
tinues he, © it has been ſmothered in it's 
© own blood ?'—* Tf it has been ſmo- 
© thered in it's blood,” cried a facetious 
member, helping himſelf, * we'll now 
© ſmother it in eg2-ſauce.* This poig- 
nant piece of humour produced a Jong 
loud laugh, which the facetious brother 
obſerving, and now that he was in 
Juck, willing to ſecond his blow, aſſured 
the company he would teli them a good 
ſtory about that: As good a ſtory,” 
Cries he, burſting into a violent fit of 
laughter himſelf, as ever you heard 
in your lives. There was a farmer of 
© my pariſh, who uled to ſup upon wild 
«© ducks and flummery ; fo this farmer 
© —— Doctor Marrowlat,” cries 
His lordſhip, interrapting him, give 
me leave to drink your health.'— So, 
© being fond of wild ducks and flumme- 
© ry Doctor, adds a gentleman 
who fat next him, * jet me adviſe to a 
© wing of this turkev.*—* So this far- 
mer being fond Hob nob, doc- 
© tor, which do you chuſe, white or 
© red P—* So being fond of wild ducks 
© and flummery 
your hand, Su, it may dip in the gravy.” 
The doctor, now looking round, found 
not a ungle exe difpoled to liſten; where- 
fore, calling fur a glas of wine, he 
gulped down the dilappointment ard the 
tale in a bumper. 

The converſation now began to be 
little more than à rbapſody oi exclama- 
tions; as each had pretty well ſatisfied 
his own appetite, he now found ſuffi- 
dient time to preſs others. Excellent! 
© the very thing ! let me recommend the 

pig; do but taſte the bacon! never 
© eat a better thing in my life; exqui- 
* fire! delicious!” This edifying diſ- 


sour continued chrough three courſes, 


Take care of 


which laſted as many hours, till every 
one of the company were unable to ſwal 
low or utter any thing more. 

It is very natural for men who are 
abridged in one exceſs, to break into 
ſome other. The clergy here, particu- 
larly thoſe who are advanced in years, 
think, if they are abſtemious with regard 
to women and wine, they may indulge 
their other appetites without cenſure. 
Thus ſome are found to riſe in the 
morning only to a conſultation with 
their cook about dinner; and when that 
has been ſwallowed, make no other uſe 
of their faculties, (if they have any) 
but to ruminate on the ſucceeding meal. 


A debauch in wine is even more par- 


donable than this, ſince one glaſs inſen- 
ſibly leads on to another, and inſtead of 
ſateing whets the appetite. The pro- 
greſſive ſteps to it are chearful and ſe. 
ducing; the grave are animated, the 
melancholy relieved, and there is even 
claſſic authority to countenance the ex- 
cels. But in eating after nature is once 
ſatisfied, every additional morſel brings 
ſtupidity and diſtempers with it, and, 
as one of their own poets expreſſes i. 


The foul ſubũdes, and wickedly inclines, 
Jo ſeem but mortal, even in ſound divines. 


Let me ſuppoſe, after fuch a mea! as 
this I have been deſcribing, while all the 
company are ſitting in lethargic hence 
round the table, grunting under a load 
of ſoup, pig, pork, and bacon; let me 
ſuppoic, I fay, ſome hungry beggar, 
with looks of want, peeping through 
one of the windows, and thus addreſſ- 
ing the aſſembly: Pr'ythee, pluck 
* thoſe napkins from your chins; after 
nature 1s ſatis fied, ail that you cat ex- 
traordinary is my property, and I 
claim it as mine. It was given you 
in order to relieve me, and not to op- 
preſs yourſelves, How can they com- 
tort or inſtruct others, who can ſcarce 
fre] their own exittence, except from 
the unſavoury returns of an ill-digetted 
mea!? But though neither you nor 
the cuſhions you fit upon will hear 
me, vet the world regards the ex- 
ceſſes of it's teachers with a prying 
eye, and notes their conduct wiln 
double ſeverity.“ I know no other 
anſwer any one of the company could 
make to ſuch an expoſtularion, but 
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this: Friend, you talk of our loſing 
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e character, and being diſliked by the 
« world; well, and ſuppoiing all this 
« to be true, what then! who cares for 


« the world? We'll preach far the 
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© world, and the world ſhall pay us for 
© preaching, whether we like each other 
© or not. 


LETTER LIX. 


FROM HINGPO, TO LIEN CHI ALTANGI, BY THE WAY OF MOSCOW. 


OU will probably be pleaſed to 
* ſee my letter dated from Terki, 
a city which lies beyond the bounds of 
the Perſian empire: here, blefled with 
ſecurity, with all that is dear, I double 
my raptures, by communicating them 
to von; the mind ſympathizing with 
the freedom of the body, my whole 
ſoul is dilated in gratitude, love, and 
praiſes 

Yet, were my own happineſs all that 
inſpired my preſent joy, my raptures 
might juſtly merit the imputation of 
ſelt- intereſt; but when I think that the 
beautiful Zelis is alſo free, forgive my 
triumph, when I boaſt of having reſcued 
from captivity the mott deſerving object 
upon earth. 

You remember the reluQance the 
teſtified, at being obliged to marry the 
tyrant ſhe hated. Her compliance at 
lait was only feigned, in order to gain 
time to try ſome future means of eſcape. 
During the interval between her promiſe 
and the intended performance of it, ſhe 
came undiſcovered, one evening, to the 
place where I generally retired after the 
fatigues of the day; her appearance was 
| like that of an aerial genius, when it de- 
ſcends to minifier comfort to undeſerv- 
ed diſtrels; the mild luſtre of her eye 
ſerved to baniſh my timidity; her ac- 
cents were {weeter than the echo of ſome 
Gitant ſymphony. © Unhappy ſtranger,” 
ſaid the, in the Perſian language, you 
here perceive one more wretched than 
1 thyſelf ; all this ſolemnity of prepara- 
© tion, this elegance of dreſs, and the 
number of my attendants, ſerve but to 
* encreaſe my miſeries; if you have 
courage to reſcue an unhappy woman 
from approaching ruin, and our de- 
* teſted tyrant, you may depend u 
my future gratitude,” I bowed to the 
ground, and ſhe left me, filled with 
rapture and aſtoniſnment. Night brought 
me no reſt; nor could the enſuing morn- 
ing calm the anxieties of my mind. 1 


projected a thouſand methods for her 


"ance. 


delivery; but each, when ſtrictly exa- 
mined, appeared impracticable: in this 
uncertainty, the evening again arrived, 
and I placed myſelf on my _— ſta- 
tion, in hopes of a repeated viſit. After 
ſome 2 the bright per- 
fection again appeared: I bowed, as be- 
fore, to the ground; when, raiſing me 
up, ſhe obſerved, that the time was not 
to be ſpent in uſeleſs ceremony; ſhe ob- 

ſerved, that the day following was ap- 

pointed for the celebration of her nup- 
tials, and that ſomething was to be done 

that very night for our mutual deliver- 

J offered, with the utmoſt humi- 

lity, to purſue whatever ſcheme the 

ſhould direct; upon which ſhe propoſed 

that inſtant to ſcale the garden-wallz 

adding, that ihe had prevailed upon a 

female flave, who was now waiting at 

the appointed place, to aſſiit her with a 

ladder. 

Purſuant to this information, I led 
her trembling to the place appointed; 
but, inſtead of the ſlave we expected to 
fee, Moſtadad himſelf was there waiting 
our arrival; the wretch, in whom we 
confided, it ſeems, had hetrayed our de- 
ſign to her matter, and he now ſaw the 
moſt convincing proofs of her informa- 
tion. He was juſt going to draw his 
ſabre, when a principle of avarice re- 
preſſed his tury, and he reſolved, after 
a ſevere chaſtiſement, to diſpoſe of me 
to another maſter ; in the mean time or- 
dering me to be confined in the ſtricteſt 
manner, and the next day to receive an 
hundred blows on the ſoles of my feet. 

When the morning came, I was led 
out in order to receive the puniſhment, 
which, from the ſeverity with which it 
is generally inflicted upon flaves, is 
worſe even than death. 

A trumpet was to be a ſignal for the 
ſolemnization of the nuptials of Zelis, 
and for the infliction of my puniſhment. 
Each ceremony, to me equally dread- 
ful, was juſt going to begin, when we 
were informed that a large party of 

Cixcaſũan 
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Circaſhan Tartars had invaded the town, 
and were laying all in ruin. Every per- 
ſon now thought only of faving himſelf; 
I inſtantly unloofed the cords with which 
IT was bound, and fetzing a ſcymetar 
from one of the ſlaves, who had not 
courage to reſiſt me, flew to the wo- 
men's apartment where Zelis was con- 
fined, dreſſed out for the intended nup- 
tials. I bade her follow me without delay; 
and going forward, cut my way through 
the ennuchs, who made but a faint re- 
ſiſtance. The whole city was now a 
ſcene of conflagration and terror; every 
perſon was willing to fave himſelf, un- 
mindful of others. In this confuſion, 
ſeizing upon two of the fleeteſt courſers 
in the ttables of Moftadad, we fled north- 
ward, towards the kingdom of Circaſſia. 
As there were ſeveral others flying in 
the ſame manner, we paſſed without no- 
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tice, and in three days arrived at Te, 
a city that lies in a valley within tus 
boſom of the ing mountains of 
Caucaſus. | 
Here, free from every apprehenſion 
of danger, we enjoy all thoſe ſatisfactions 
which are conliſtent with virtue; though 
I find my heart, at intervals, give way 
to unuſaal paſhons, yet ſuch is my ad. 
miration for my fair companion, that 1 
loſe even tenderneſs in diſtant reſpect. 
Though her perſon demands particular 
regard, even among the beauties of Cir. 
caſſia, yet is her mind far more lovely. 
How very different is a woman, who 
thus has cultivated her underſtanding, 
and been refined into delicacy of ſenti. 
ments, from the daughters of the Eaſt, 
whoſe education is only formed to im- 
prove the perſon, and make them more 
tempting objects of proſtitution! Adieu. 


LETTER IX. 


FROM HINGPO, TO LIEN CI ALTANGI, BY THE WAY er MOSCOW. 


W EN ſufficiently refreſhed after 
the fatigues of our precipitate 
flight, my curioſity, which had been re- 
ſtrained by the appearance of immediate 
danger, now began to revive: I longed 
to know by what diſtreſsful accidents 
my fair fugitive became a captive, and 
could not avoid teſtifying a ſurprize, how 
ſo much beauty could be involved in 
the calamities from whence ſlie had been 
ſo lately reſcued. 

Talk not of perſonal charms,” cried 
the, with emotion, * finc2 to them I owe 
© every misfortune: look round on the 
© numberleſs beauties of the country 
< where we are, and ſee how Nature has 
© poured it's charms upon every face; 
© and yet, by this protuſion, Heaven 
«* would ſeem to ſhew how little it re- 


« — ſuch a bleſſing, ſince the gift is 


© laviſhed upon a nation of proftitutes. 
© I perceive you deſire to know) my 
© ftory, and your curioſity is not ſo 
C 7 as my impatience to gratify it: 
© find a pleaſure in telling paſt miſ- 
© fortunes to any; but when my deli- 
© yerer is pleaſed with the relation, my 


b pleafure is prompted by duty. 


I“ was born in a country far to the 
© Weſt, where the men are braver, and 
the women more fair, than thoſe of 
Circaſſia; where the valour of the hero 
is guided by wiſdom, and where deli- 
cacy of ſentiment points the ſhafts o 
female beauty. I was the only daugh- 
ter of an officer in the army, the child 
of his age; and, as he uſed fondly to 
expreſs it, the only chain that bound 
him to the world, or made his life 
pleaſing. His ſtation procured him 
an acquaintance with men of greater 
rank of fortune than himſelf, and his 


me into every family where he was ac- 
quainted. Thus I was early taught 
all the elegancies and faſhionable foi- 
bles of ſuch as the world calls polite; 
and, though without fortune mvyſelf, 
was taught to deſpiſe thoſe who lived 
as if they were poor. 

My intercourſe with the great, and 
my affectation of grandeur, procured 
me many lovers: but want of for- 
tune deterred them all from any other 
views than thoſe of paſſing the pre- 
© tent moment agreeably, or of meditat- 
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® This ſtory bears a firiking ſimilitude to the real hiſtory of Miſs Sd, who accome 
panied Lady W, in her retreat near Florence, and which the editor had from her own 


mouth. 


ing 


regard for me induced him to bring 
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ing my future ruin. In every com- 
« pany 1 found myſelf addreſſed in a 
« warmer ftrain of paſſion than other 
ladies who were ſuperior in point of 
« rank and beauty; and this I imputzd 
to an exceſs of reſpect, which in reali- 
« ty proceeded from very different mo- 
tives. . 
Among the number of ſuch as paid 
« me their addreſſes, was a gentleman, 
« x friend of my father, rather in the de- 


« cline of life, with nothing remarka- 


« Lle, either in his perſon or addreſs, to 
« recommend him. His age, which was 
about forty, his fortune, which was 
© moderate, and barely ſufficient to ſup- 
« port him, ſerved to throw me off my 
* ouard; fo that I conſidered him as the 
only fincere admirer I had. 

« Deſigning lovers, in the decline of 
© life, are ever moſt dangerous. Skill- 
ed in all the — of the ſex, 
, ſeize each favourable opportu- 
C —4 and by having leſs paſſion than 
youchful admirers, have lefs real re- 
ſpect, and therefore leſs timidity. 
«© This infidious wretch uſed a thou- 
* {and arts to ſucceed in his baſe deſigns; 
© all which I ſaw, but imputed to dif- 
© ferent views, becauſe I thought it ab- 
8 ſurd to believe the real motives. 


© As he continued to frequent my fa- 


© ther's, the friendſhip between them 
© became every day ; and at laft, 
© from the intimacy with which he was 
© received, I was taught to look upon 


* him as a guardian and a friend. 


Though I never loved, yet Iefteemed 
© him ; and this was enough to make 
me wiſh for an union, for which he 
© ſeemed defirous, but to which he 
* feigned ſeveral delays z while, in the 
* mean time, from a falſe report of our 
* being married, every other admirer 
© forſook me. 

© I was at laſt, however, awakened 
© from the deluſion, by an account of 
nis being juſt married to another young 
lady with a conſiderable ſortune. 
This was no great mortification to me, 
© a$ I had always regarded him merely 
from prudential motives 3 but it had 
© a very different cflect upon my father, 
* who, raſh and paſſionate by nature, 
and, beſides, ſtimulated by a m:itaken 
notion of military honour, upbraided 
* his friend in ſuch terms, that a chal- 
| © lenge was ſoon given and accepted. 

* It was about midgight, when I was 
* awakened by a meſſa ge from my fa- 


© ther, who deſired to ſee me that mo- 
ment. I roi with ſome ſurprize; and 
© following the meſſenger, attendefl 
* only by another ſervant, came to a 
© field not far ftom the houſe, where I 
found him, the aſſertor of my honour, 
my only friend and ſupporter, the tu- 
tor and companion of my youth, lying 
on one fide covered over with blood, 
and juſt expiring. No tears ſtreamed 
© down my cheeks, nor ſigh eſcaped from 
© my breaſt, at an object of ſuch terror. 
© I fat dowr, and ſupporting his aged 
© headin my lap, gazed upon the ghaſtly 
© viſage with an agony more poignant 
© even than deſpairing madneſs. The 
© ſervants were gone for more aſſiſtance. 
© In this gloomy ſtillneſs of the night, 
© no ſounds were heard but his ago- 
© nizing reſpirations; no object was pre- 
© ſented but his wounds, which ſtill con- 
* tinued to fiream. With ſilent an- 
* guiſh I hung over his dear face, and 
© with my hands ſtrove to ſtop the blood 
as it flowed from his wounds; he 
© ſeemed at firſt inſenſible; but at laſt, 
6 ing his dying eyes me 
* = „ dear __ cried hez 
. „though you have otten 
«© own honour, — 2 uit 
« yet forgive you; by abandoning vir- 
© tue, you have undone me and your- 
4 ſelf, yet take my forgiveneſs with the 
fame ion I wiſh Heaven 
« pity me.” He expired. All my fucs 
© ceeding happineſs fled with him. Re- 
« fiefting that I was the cauſe of his 
© death, whom only I loved upon earthy 
© accuſed of betraying the — of 
© his family with his lateſt breath; con- 
© ſcious of my on innocence, yet with- 
* out even a polſibility of vindicating 
© it; without fortune, or friends to re- 
© hieve or pity me, abandoned to infa- 
my, and the wide cenſuring world, I 
called cut upon the dead body that lay 
© ſtretched before me, and in the | 
of my heart aſked, why he could 
© left me thus? © Why, my dear, my 
« only papa, why could you ruin me 
thus, and yourſclf, for ever! O pity, 
c and return, ſince there is none but you 
© to comfort me! 

© T foon found that I had real cauſe 
© for ſorrow; that I was to expect no 
© compaſhon from my own ſex, nor af. 
© faftance from the other; and that re- 
c putation was much more uſeful in our 
© commerce with mankind, than rea 
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© to deſerve it. Wherever I came, 
| © perceived 
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© perceived myſelf received either with 
© contempt or deteſtation; or whenever 
© I was civilly treated, it was from the 
® moit baſe and ungenerous motives. 

© Thus driven from the ſocicty of the 
© yirtuous, I was at laſt, in order to diſ- 
© vel the anxieties of inſupportable ſo- 
C ud, obliged to take up with the 
© comp of thoſe whoſe characters 
© were blaſted like my on; but who, 
© perhaps, deſerved their infamy. A- 
© mong this number was a lady of the 
© fir diſtinction, whole character the 
© public thought proper to brand even 
© with greater infamy than mine. A 
© fſimilitude of diftrets ſoon united us: 
© ] knew that general reproach had 
© made her miſerable ; and I had learn- 
< ed to regard miſery as an excuſe for 
© guilt. Though this lady had not 
virtue enough to avoid reproach, yet 
© the had too much delicate ſenſibility 
© not to feel it. She therefore propot- 
© ed our leaving the country where we 
© were born, and going to live in Italy, 
© where our characters and misfortunes 
© would be unknown. With this I 
© eagerly complied; and we ſoon found 
© ourſelves in one of the molt charming 
© retreats in the moſt beautiful province 
© of that enchanting country. 

Had my companion choſen this as a 
© retreat for injuzed virtue, an harbour 
© where we might look with tranquillity 
© on the diſtant angry world, I ſhould 
© have been happy; but very different 
© was her deſign; ſhe had pitched upon 
© this ſituation only to enjoy thoſe plea- 
© ſares in private, which ſhe had not 
< ſufficient effrontery to ſatisfy in a 
© more open manner. A nearer ac- 
© quaintance ſoon ſhewed me the vici- 
© ous part of her character; her mind, 
© as well as her body, ſeemed formed 
© only for pleaſure; ſhe was ſentimen- 
© tal only as it ſerved to protract the im- 
© mediate enjoyment. Formed for ſo- 
© ciety alone, ſhe ſpoke infinitely better 
_ © than ſhe wrote, and wrote infinitely 
© better than ſhe lived. A perſon de- 
© voted to pleaſure, often leads the moſt 
© miſerable life imaginable; ſuch was 
© her caſe; ſhe conſidered the natural 
© moments of languor as inſupportable, 
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paſſed all her hours between 15-415, 
and anxicty, ever in an extreme of 
agony or of bliſs. She felt a pain 
fiucere for want of appetite, az * 
ſtarving wretch who wants a mea! 
In thole intervals ſhe ulually kept hs 
bed, and roſe only when in expedia 
tion of ſome new enjoyment, T 
luxuriant air of the country, the ro- 
mantic ſituation of her palace, and 
the genius of a people, whole only hap. 
pineſs lies in tentual refinement, all 
contributed to banith the remembrance 
of her native country. 

© But though ſuch a life gave her 
pleaſure, it had a very different eſfed 
upon me; I grew every day more pen- 
tive, and my melancholy was regard. 
cd as an inſult upon her good humour. 
I now perceived mylclt entirely unfit 
for all ſociety; diſcarded from the 
good, and deteſting the infamous, I 
ſeemed in a ftate of war with eve 
rank of people; that virtue, which 
ſhould have been my protection in the 
world, was here my crime: in ſhort, 
deteſting life, I was determined to be- 
come a recluſe, to leave a world where 
I found no pleaſure that could allur: 
me to ſtay. Thus determined, I em- 
barked, in order to go by fea to Rome, 
where I intended to take the veil; but, 
even in ſo ſhort a paſſage, my hard 
fortune ſtill attended me; our ſhip 
was taken by a Barbary corſair; the 
whole crew, and I among the num- 
ber, being made ſlaves. It carries 
too much the air of romance, to in- 
form you of my diſtreſſes or obſlinacy 
in this miſerable ſtate; it is enc ug 
to obſcrve, that I have been beugt 
by ſevcral maſters, each of whom per- 
ceiving my reluctance, rather than 
ule violence, 1o!4 me to another, t. 
it was my happinels to be at-latt r:- 
ſcued by you. 

Thus ended her relation, which I 


have abridged; but as ſoon as we are 
arrived at Moſcow, for which we in- 
tend to ſet out ſhortly, you ſhall be in- 
formed of ail more particularly. 1n 
the mean time, the greateſt addition to 
my happincis will be to hear of yours. 


Adlicu. 
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LETTER LXI. 


FROM THE SAME, 


HE news of your freedom lifts the 
T load of former anxiety from my 
mind; I can now think of my ſon with- 
out regret, applaud his refignation under 
calamities, and his conduct in extricat- 
ing himſelf from them. 3 

« You are now free, juſt let looſe 
from the bondage of an hard maſter." 
This is the criſis of your fate; and, as 

on now manage fortune, ſucceeding 
ſe will be marked with happineſs or 
miſery; a few years perſeverance in pru- 
dence, which at your age is but another 
name for virtue, will enſure comfert, 
picaſure, tranquillity, efteem ; too eager 
an enjoyment of every hat now 
offers, will reverſe the medal, and pre- 


ſent you with poverty, anxiety, remorſe, 


contempt. 

As it has been obſerved that none are 
better qualified to 
than thoſe who have taken the leaſt of 
it themſelves; ſo, in this reſpe&, I find 
myſelf perfectly authorized to offer mine, 
even though I ſhould wave my paternal 
authority 2 occaſion. 

The al among 22 
men who have no hr Foes their 
own, is firſt to aſk one friend's advice, 
and follow it for ſome time; then to aſk 
advice of another, and turn to that; io 
of a third, ſtill unſteady, always chang- 
ing. However, be aſſured that every 
change of this nature is for the worſe : 


give others advice, 


enough for one man to know; and this 
(whatever the profeſſors may tel] you to 
the contrary) is ſoon learned. Be con- 
tented therefore with one good employ- 
ment; for if you underſtand two at a 
time, people will give you buſineſs in 
neither. | 
A conjurer and a taylor once hap- 
pened to converie together. Alas,” 
cries the taylor, what an unhappy poor 
creature am I! If people ſhould ever 
© take it m their ol ug. live without 
© cloaths, I am undone; I have no other 
© trade to have recourſe to. Indeed, 
© friend, 1 pity you ſincerely, replies 
the conjurer; but, thank Heavengthings 
© are not quite ſo bad with me; for if 
© one trick ſhould fail, I have a hun- 
« dred tricks for them yet. However, 
© if at any time you are reduced to beg- 
© gary, apply to me, and I will relieve 
© you.” A famine d the land; 
the taylor made a ſhift to live, becauſe 
his cuſtomers could not be without 
cloaths; but the poor conjurer, with all 
his hundred tricks, could find none that 


had to throw away: it was in 


to hiſs, or a wing to flutter. In this 
manner ſhe drove away ducks, Pigs, 
and chickens; nay, even the inſidious 
cat was ſeen to ſcamper. A lounging 
maſtiff, however, happened to paſs by, 
and thought it no harm if he ſhould lap 
a little of the water, as he was thirſty. 
The guardian gooſe flew at him like a 
fury, pecked at him with her beak, and 
flapped him with her feathers. The dog 
grew angry; had twenty times a good 
mind to give her a fly ſnap; but ſup- 
preſſing his indignation, becauſe his 
maſter was nigh— A pox take thee," 
cries he, for a fool; ſure thoſe who 
© have neither ſtrength nor weapons to 
„fight, ar leaſt ſhould be civilz that 
* fluttering and hiſſing of thine may one 
day get thine head ſnapt off, but it 
© can neither injure thy enemies, or ever 
protect thee.” So ſaying, he went for- 
ward to the pond, quenched his thirſt, 


in ſpite of the gooſe, and followed his | 


maſter. 

Another obſtruS ton to the fortune of 
- youth is, that while they ave willing to 
take offence from none, they axe alſo 
equally deſirous of giving none offence. 
From hence they endeavour to pleaſe all, 


eomply with every requeſt to 
ſuit themſelves to every —— 2 
no will of their own, but like wax catch 


every contiguous impreſſion. By thus 
attempting to give univerſal ſatisfaftion, 
they at laſt 


gilzppointed : to bring the generality of 
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nd themſclves miſerably 1 


admirers on our fide, it is ſufficient 
attempt pleaſing a very few. bo 
A punter of eminence was once fe. 
ſolved to finiſh a piece which ſhould 
pleaſe the whole world. When, there. 
tore, he had drawn a picture, in which 
his utmoſt {kill was exhauſted, it was 
expoſed in the public market-place, with 
directions at the bottom for every ſpec- 


willing to ſhew lus talent at criticiſm, 
marked whatever he thought proper, 
At evening, when the painter came, he 
was mortifed to find the whole picture 
one univerſal blot; not a ſingle ſtroke 
that was not ſtigmatized with marks 
of diſapprobation. Not fatisfied with 


to try them in a di manner; and 
expoſing his picture as before, defired 
that every ſpectator would mark thoſe 


If 


— 


complied; and the arwſt return. 
ound his picture _ with the 
ks of beauty; every ftroke that had 
yeſterday condemned now received 
character of approbation. Well, 
painter, * 1 now find that the 
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LETTER LXIL 


FROM THE SAME, 


Character, tuch as you have re- 
preſented that of your fair com- 
on, v hich continues virtuor 


ded with infamy, is truly great. 


Many regard virtue becau . c it is attend - 
ed with applauſe; your favourite only for 
the internal pleaſure it canters. I have 
often wiſhed that ladies lice her were pro- 
poſed as models for female imitation, 
and not ſuch as have acquired fame by 
qualities repugnant to the natural ſoft- 
neſs of the ſex. 


Women famed for their valour, their 
All in politics, or their learning, leave 
the duties of their own fex, in order to 
inrade the privileges of ours. I can no 
more pardgg far oe for cndeavour- 

CY \ 


ing to wield the club of Hercules, thi 
I could him for attempting to twirl her 


aud ber chiklen happy, who reciains 
the one from vice, and trains up the 


other to virtue, is a much greater cha. 


rater than ladies deſcribed in romance, 
pation is to murder 
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temſelves, but to ſoften ours. Their 


tenderneſs is the reward for the 
dangers we undergò for their preſerva- 
tion; and the eaſe and ulneſs of 


their converſation, our defirable retreat 
from the fatigues of intenſe application. 
They are confined within the narrow 
limits of domeſtic aſſiduity; and when 
they ſtray beyond them, they move be- 
yond their ſphere, and conſequently 
without grace. 

Fame, therefore, has been very unjuſtly 
diſpenſed among the female ſex. Thoſe 
who leaſt deſerved to be remembered, 
meet our admiration and applauſe; while 
many, who have been an honour to hu- 
manity, are paſſed over in ſilence. Per- 

no age has uced a ſtronger in- 
fance of miſplaced fame than the pre- 
ſent : the Semiramis and the Thalcttris 
of antiquity are talked of, while a mo- 
dern character, infinitely greater than 
either, is unnoticed and unknown. 


CATHERINA Alexowna “, horn 
near Derpat, a little city in Livonia, 
was heir to no other inheritance than the 
virtues and frugality of her parents. 
Her father being ſhe lived with her 
aged mother, in their cottage covered 
with ſtraw; and both, though very poor, 
were very contented. Here, retired from 
the gaze of the world, by the labour of 
ker hands ſhe ſupported her parent, 
who was now incapable of ſupporting 
herſelf, While Catherina ſpun, the old 
woman would fit by, and read ſome book 
of devotion; thus, when the fatigues of 
the day were over, both would fit down 
contentedly by their fire - ſide, and en- 
joy the frugal meal with vacant fe.ti- 
vity. | 
Though her face and perſon were mo- 


dels of perfection, yet her whole atten- 


tion ſeemed beſtowed upon her mind; 
her mother her to read, and an 
old Lutheran minitter inſtructed her in 
the maxims and duties of religion. Na- 
ture had furniſhed her not only with a 
ready but a ſolid turn of thought ; not 
only with a ſtrong but a right under- 
ſanding. Such truly female accom- 
piſhments procurcd her ſeveral ſolicita- 
tions of marriage from the peaſants of 
the country; but their offers were re- 
fuſe4: for ſhe loved her mother . o ten- 
Grriy to think of a ſeparation. 


Catherina was fificen when her mo- 
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ther died; ſhe now therefore left her 
cottage, and went to live with the Lu- 
theran miniſter, by whom ſhe had been 
inſtrufted from her childhood. In his 
houſe ſhe reſided, in quality of governeſs 
to his children; at once reconciling in 
her charaQer unerring prudence with 


—_— vivacity. 

old man, who regarded her as 
one of his own children, had her in- 
ſtructed in dancing and muſic, by the 
maſters who attended the reſt of his fa- 
mily: thus the continued to improve 
till he died; by which accident ſhe was 
once more reduced to priſtine poverty. 
The country of Livonia was at this time 
walted by war, and lay in a moſt mi- 
ſcrable Rate of deſolation. Thoſe cala 
mities are ever molt heavy upon the 
poor; wherefore Catherina, though poſ- 
leſſed of ſo many accompliſhments, ex- 
perienced all the miſcries of hopeleſs in- 
digence. Provih:ns becoming _ 
day more ſcarce, and her private 
being entirely exhauſted, ſhe reſolved at 
laſt to travel to Marienburgh, a city of 
grea'er plenty. 

With her ſcanty wardrobe, packed 
up in a wallet, ſhe ſet out on her jour- 
ney on foot: ſhe was to walk through a 
region miſeral>Je by nature, but render- 
ed ſtill more hideous by the Swedes and 
Ruſſians, who, as each happened to be- 
come maſters, plundered it at diſcretion ; 
but hunger had taught her to deſpiſe the 
dangers and fatigues of the way. 

One evening, upon her journey, a8 
ſhe had entered a cottage by the way 
ſide, to take up her lodging for the 
night, fe was inſulted by two Swediſh 
ſoidiers, who inbſte! upon qualifying 
her, as they termed it, to follow the 
camp. They might probably have 
carried their inſults into violence, had 
not a ſubaltern officer, accidentally 
paſing by, come to her aſſiſtance. 

Jpon his appearing, the ſoldiers imme- 
diately deſiſted; but her thankfulneſs 
was hardly greater than her ſurprize, 
when ſhe inſtantly recollected in her dee 
liverer the ſon of the Lutheran mini- 
ſter, her former ĩnſtructor, benefactor, 


and friend. | 
This was a interview for Ca- 
therina: the little ſtock of the 


had brought from home was by ths 
time quite exhauſted; her cloaths were 
gone, piece by piece, in order to ſatisfy 


* Thiz account ſcems to be taken from the Manuſcript Memoirs of H. Spilman, Eſq- 
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thoſe who had entertained her in their 
houſes; her generous countryman, there- 
fore, parte with what he could ſpare 
to buy her cloaths, furniſhed her with 
a horſe, and gave her letters of recom- 
mendation to Mr. Gluck, a faithful 
Sriend of his father's, and ſuperintendant 
of Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful ftrayger had only to 
Bppear to be well received; {he was im- 
diately admitted into the ſuperintend- 
ant's family, as govern: ſs to his two 
daughters; and, though yet but feven- 
tecn, ſhewed herſelf capable of inſtruct- 
ing her ſex, not only in virtue, but po- 
liteneſs. Such was her good ſenſe and 
beauty, that her maſter himlelf, in a 
ſhort time, offered her his hand; which, to 


his great ſu prize, ſhe thought proper to 


refuſe. Actuated by a principle cf gra 
titude, ſhe was reſolved to marry her 
deliverer only, even though he had loft 
an arm, and was otherwiſe dishgared 
by wounds an the ſervice. 

In order therefore to prevent further 
ſolicitations from others, as {oon 25s the 
officer came to town upon duty, Pie of- 


fered him her perſon, which he accept. 


ed with tranſport, and their nuptia!s 
were ſolemnized as uſual. But ail the 
lines of her ſortune were to be firiking: 
the very day on which they were mar- 
116d, the Ruſſians laid ficve to Marien- 
burgh; the unhappy ſoldier had now no 
time io enjoy the well-rarncd plcathres 
of matrimony; he was called off hefore 
conſummation to an attack, from which 
he was never after ſeen to return. 

In the mean time the firge wont on 
with fury, ageravated on one file by 
obftinacy, on the other by revenpze, 
This war between the two Northern 
powers at that time was truly ba: barons : 
the innocent pcaiant, and the harmleſs 
virgin, often ſnared the fate of the ſold. er 
in arms. Muuienburgh was taken by 
aſſgult ; and ſuch was the fury of the 
aflailan'e, that not only the garriſon, 
but almoſt all the inhabitants, men, wo- 
men, and children, were pvt to the 
ſward; at length, when the cornage was 
. well over, Catherina was found 

id in an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but Rill 
was free; ſhe was now to conform to 
her hard fate, and learn what it wos to 
be a ſlave: in this fatuation, however, 
the behaved with piety and humiliry; 
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vivacity, vet ſhe was chearful. 
fame of her merit and refivnation reach. 
ed even Prince Menzikoff, the Ruſſian 
general; he deſired to ſee her; was firuck 
with her beauty; bought her from the 
ſoldier, her matter, and placed her un- 
der the direction of his own fer, Here 
ſhe was treated with all the reſicct which 
her merit deſerved, wivie har braut 
every day improved with her good for- 
tuns. 

She had not been long in this ſitua- 
tion, when Peter the Great, paying the 
prince à viſit, Catherina happened to 
come in wich ſome dry fruits, Which ſhe 
ſerved round with peculiar modeſty. 
The mighty monarch ſaw and wag 
ſtruck with her beauty. He returned 
the next day, called for the beautiful 
ſlzwe, aked her ſeveral queſtions, and 
found her underſtanding even more per- 
fe& than her perſon. | 

He had been forced, when young, to 
marry from motives of intereſt; he was 
now refolved to marry purſuant to hig 
own inclinations. He immediately en- 
quired the hiftory of the fur Livonian, 
who was not yei eightcen, He traced 
her through the vale of obſcurity, through 
all the vicifiitudes of her fortune, and 
found her truly great in them all. The 
mearnef, of her birth was no obſtruction 
to his defign; their nuptials were o- 
lemnizecd in private; the prince aſſuriag 
his courtiers, that virtue alone was tie 
prop: eſt ladder to a throne, 

We now fee Catherma, from the low 
mud-walled cottage, empreſs of the 
ereate# kingdom upon carth. The poor 
folitary wanderer is now fur rounded by 
thmſands, who find Lappinels in her 
ſmile. She, who formerly wanted a 
meal, is now capable of diffuling plenty 
unon whole nations. To her 1ortune 
ſhe owed a part of this pre-eminence, but 
to her virtves more. ; 

She ever after retaine4 thoſe great 
qualities which firit placed her on a 
taronez and while the extraurd mary 
prince. her bnſband, la'wured for the 


reformation of his male ſuhje dt, ſhe ſtu- 


died, in her turn, the improvement of 
her own ſex. She altered their dreſſes, 
introduced mixed aſſemblies, inflicuted 
un order of female knichthood; and at 
length, when ſhe had greatly filled all 
the ſtutions of empreſs, friend, wife, 
and mother, bravely died without re- 
gret; regretted by all. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXIL 


non LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO run HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THY 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN IN CHINA. 


N every letter I expe& accounts of 
1 ſome new revolutions in China, 
ſome ſtrange occurrence in the ſtate, or 
diſaiter among my private acquaintance. 
I open every pacquet with tremulous 
ep tation, and am agreeably diſap- 
pointed when I find my friends and my 
country continuing in felicity. T wan- 
der, bat they are at reſt; they ſuffer few 
changes but what paſs in my own reſt- 
ics imagination; it is only the rapidity 
o my own motion, gives an imaginary 
ſvittnels to obje&s which are in ſome 
mealure unmoveable. 

Ye: believe me, my friend, that even 
China itlelf is imperceptibly degenerat- 
ing from her ancient greatneſs; her laws 
are now more venal, and her merchants 
are more deceitful, than formerly; the 
very arts and ſciences have run to decay. 
Ohſerve the carvings on our ancient 
brulges; figures that add grace even to 
nature. There is not an artiſt now in 
all the empire that can imitate their 
beauty. Our manufactures in porce- 
laipe too are inferior to what we once 
were famous for; and even Europe now 
begins to excel us. There was a time 
wnen China was the r of 
lirangers; when all were welcome, who 
either came to improve the ſtate, or ad- 
mire it's greatneſs; now the empire is 
ſhut up from every foreign improve- 
ment; and the very inhabitants diſcou- 
rige each other from prolecuting their 
cn internal advantages. 

Whynce this degeneracy in a ſtate ſo 
lutle fubjeRt to external revolutions? 
How happens it that China, which is 
now more powerful than ever, which is 
leſs ſubje& to foreign invaſions, and 
even aſſiſted in ſome diſcoveries by her 
connections with Europe; hence comes 


it, I fay, that the empire is thus de- 


cling ſo faſt into barharity? 

This decay 1s ſurely from nature, and 
not the reſult of voluntary degeneracy. 
In a period of two or 4. thouſand 
ears, ſhe ſeems at proper intervals to 
jraduce great minds, with an effort re- 


Who, with all his 


ſembling that which introduces the vis 
cillitudes of ſeaſons. They riſe up at 
once, continue for an age, enlighten the 
We — relapſe i = 

kind ag ually into priſtine 
— 2 r turn 
are amazed at the decline, ſeek aſter tho 
cauſes of this inviſible decay, attribute 
to want of encouragement what really 
proceeds from want of power; are aſto- 
niſhed to find every art and every ſcience 
in the decline, not conſidering that au- 


tumn is over, and fatigued nature again 


Some periods haye been remarakable 
for the production of men of extraordi- 
nary ſtature; others for producing ſoms 
particular animals in great abundancez 
ſome for exceſſive plenty; and otherg 
again ſeemingly cauſeleſs famine. Na- 
ture, which ſhews herſelf ſo very dif- 
ferent in her viſible productions, muſt 
ſarely differ alſo from herſelf in the pro- 
duction of minds; and while ſhe aftomiſhes 
one age with the ſtrength and ftature of 
a Milo or a Maximin, may bleſs an- 
other with the wiſdom of a Plato, or 
the goodneſs of an Antonine. 

Let us not then attribute to accident 
* nation; but to 

Re h; Dfrct 
in the darkeſt ages, there has 
ſome one man of ſuprizi ities, 


failed 
to bring his barbarous age into refine- 


ment: all mankind ſeemed to 


country, and the brightneſs of a fi 
genius ſeemed loft in a galaxy of conti- 
guous glory. 


barbarity, the Weſtern world was equally 
riſing into refinement; when we had our 
Yau, they had their Seſoftris. In ſuc- 
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ſeem born nearly together, and a train 
of philoſophers then {prong up as well in 
Greece as in China. The period of te- 
newed barbarity began to have an uni- 
verſal ſpread muct about the fame time, 
and continued tor ſeveral centuries, till 
in the year of the Chriſtian æra 1409, 
the Emperor Yonglo aroſe, to revive the 
learning of the Eaſt, vrhile, about the ſame 
time, the Medicean family laboured in 
Italy to raiſe infant genius from the 
cradle: thus we ſee politeneſs ſpreading 
over every part of the world in one age, 
and barbatity ſucceeding in another; at 
ene period a blaze of light diftufing it- 
ſelf over the whole worl , and at ano- 
ther all mankind wrapped up in the pro- 
foundeft ig norance. 

Such has been the ſituation of things 
in times paſt; and ſuch probably it will 
ever be. China, IT kave obſerved, has 
evidently begun to degenerate from it's 
former politt neſs; and were the Icarning 


ef the Europeans wc preſent candidly 


conſidered, the deeline would 

appear to have already taken place. We 
ſuit find among the natives of theWe 
the ſtudy of morality diſplaced for ma. 
thematical ditquiſition, or metaphyſical 
ſubtleties; we ſhould find learning begin 
to ſeparate from: the uſeful duties and 
concerns of 11». while none ventured to 
aſpire after that character, but they whe 
know much more than is truly amuſify 
or uſeful. We ſhould find every great 
attempt ſuppreſſo by prudence, and the 
raptnrous ſublunity in writing cooled 
by a cautious fear of offence. We ſhould 
nnd few of thoſe daring ſpirits, who 
bravely venture to he wrong, and who 
dre willing to hazard much for the ſilks 
of preat acquiſitions, Providence hay 
irdu!;;:4 the world with a period of al- 
moſt four hundred years refinement; 
Goes it not now by degrees ſink us into 
dur former igubrance, leaving us only 
the love of witiom, while it deprives vs 
of it's advantages? 


LETTER LXIV. 


TROM THE SAME, 


HE princes of Europe have found 


1 out a manner of rewarving their 


fabjefts who have behaved well, by pre- 


fenting them with about two yards of 
blue ribband, which is worn abort 
the ſhoulder. They who are honoured 
with this mark of diftinftion are called 
Knights, and the king himſelf is always 
the head of the order. This is a very 
frugal method of recompenſing the mott 
important ſervices; and it is very for- 
tunate for kings that their ſubjects are 
fatisied with ſuch trifling rewards. 
Should a nobleman happen to loſe his 
leg in battle, the king preſents him with 
two yards of ribband, and he is paid for 
the lots of his limb. Should an embaſ- 
ſador ſpend all his paternal fortune in 
ſupporung the honour of his country 
abroad, the k ing preſents him with two 
vards of ribband, which is to be conſi- 
dered as an equivalent to his eſtate. In 
Mort, white an European king has a 
vard of blue or green ribband left, he 
nerd be under no apprehenſions of want- 
ing Nateſmen, gatierals, and ſoldiers. 
Icanudt tufhciemly aflmireth oe king- 
dens in woch men, with large part i- 


monial eftates, are willing thus to un. 
dergo real harꝗſliips for empty favoo 
A perſon, already poſſaſſed of a com 
tant fortune, who undertakes to enter 


he career of ambition, feels many ral 


inconveniencies from his Ration, while 
it procures him no zeal happineis that 
he was not poſſeſſed of b=tore. He could 
cat, drink, and fleep, before be became 
a con::cr, 25 well, perhaps better, than 
when invelted with his authority. He 
could command flatterers in a private 
ſtation, as well as in his public capacity; 
and indulge at home every favourite in- 
clination, uncenſured and unſeen by the 
people. 

What real good then does an addi- 
tion to a fortune already ſufficient pro- 
cure? Not any. Could the great man. 
by having his fortune encreaſed, encreaſe 
alſo his appetites, then precedence might 
be attended with real amuſement. 

Was he, by having his one thouſand 
made two, thus enabled to enjoy two 
wives, or ent !wodimvers; then, indred, 
he might be excuſed for undergoing 
fume pam, in order to extend the ſphere 
ot bis enjoy iments, But, on the con- 

tray, 
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„he finds his deſire for pleaſure of- 
ten leſſen, as he takes pains to be able to 
improve it; and his capacity of enjoy- 
ment diminiſhes as his fortune happens 
to encreaſe. 
jnſtead there fore of regarding the great 
with envy, I generally conſider them 
with ſome ſhare of compaſſion. 1 look. 
upon them as a ſet of good-ratured miſ- 
guided people, who are indebted to us, 
and not to themſclves, for all the happi- 
neſs they enjoy. For our pleaſure, and 
not their own, they ſweat under a cum- 
berous henp of finery; for our pleaſure, 
the lacquied train, the ſlow parading 
pageant, with all the gravity of gran- 
deur, moves in review; a ſingle coat, 
or à ſingle footinan, anſwers all the pur- 
oſes of the moſt indolent refinement as 
well; and thoſe who have twenty, may 
de laid to keep one for their own plea- 
ſure, and the other nineteen merely for 
ours. So true is the obſervation of 
Confucius, that we take greater pains 
to perſuade others that we are happy, 
© than endeavouring to think 40 our- 
$ ſelves.” | 
But though this defire of being ſeen, 
of being made the ſabiet of diſcourſe, 
and of ſupporting the dignities of an 
exalted ſtation, be troubleſome enongh 


to the ambitious; yet it is well for lo- 
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ciety that there are men thus willing ta 
exchange eaſe and ſafety for danger and 
a ribband. We loſe nothing by their 
vanity; and it would be unkind to en- 
deavour to deprive a child of it's rattle. 
If a duke or a dutcheſs are willing to 
carry a long train for our entertainment, 
ſo much the worſe for themſelves; if 
they chuſe to exhibit in public with a 
hundred lacquies and Mameluks in their 
equipage for our entertainment, Rill fo 
much the worſe for them ſelves; it is the 
ſpectators alone Who give and receive 
tae pleaſure; they only the ſweating 
figures that ſwell the pageant. 

A Mandarin», who tœo much pride 
in appearing with a number of jewels 
on every part of his robe, was once ac- 
coſted by an old ſiy Bonze, who follow. 
ing him through ſeveral ſtrects, and 
bowing often to the ground, thanked 
him for his jewels. What does the 
© man mean?” cried the Mandarine. 
© Friend, I never gave thee any of 
my jewels.— No," replicd the other; 
but you have let me look at them, and 
that is ali the uſe you can make ef 
them yourſelf ; ſo there is no li fference 
© between us, except that you have the 
trouble of watching them, and that is 
an employment 1 don't much dere.“ 

» £\iiicus 
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LETTER HWV. 


FROM Tilt SAM. 


HOUGH not very fond of ſee- 
ing a pageant mytelt, yet I am 
y pleaſed with being in the 
erowd which ſees it; it is amuling to 
obſerve the effect which ſuch a lorctacle 
has upon the variety of faces, the pica- 
ſure it excites in ſome, the envy in others, 
and the wiſhes it raiſes in all. With 
mis deſign, I lately went to ſee the entry 
ef a foreign ambaſſador; reſolved to 
make one in the mob, to ſhout as they 
thouted, to fix with earneſtneſs upon the 
fame frivolous objects, and participate, 
fora while, the pleaſures and the wiſhes 
of the vulgar. £ 
Struggling here for ſome time, in or- 
der to be firſt to ſee the cavalcade as it 
ſome one of the crowd unluck i- 


happened to tread upon my ſhoe, and 


* 


tore it in fuch a manner, that I was ur 
teriy unqualited to march forward with 
the nam body, and obliged to fall back 
in the rear. Thus rendered incapable 
ot being a ſpectator of the ſhow myſelf, 
I was at leaſt willing to obſerve the ſpec - 
tators, and limped behind like one of 
the invalids which follow the march of 
an army. 

In this plight, I was conſidering the 
eagerneſs that appeared on every face, 
how ſome buſtled to get foremoſt, and 
others contented themſelves with taking 
a tranſient peep when they could; how 
ſome praiſed the four black ſervants, 
that were ſtuck behind one of the equi · 
pages, and ſome the ribbands that deco- 
rated the horſes necks in another; 
attention was called off to an obj 
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more than any that I had 

ſeen. A cobler ſat in his ftall 

the way fide, and continued to work 
while the crowd paſſed by, without teſ- 
tifying the ſhare of curioſity. 
I own, his want of attention excited 
mine; and as I ſtood in need of his al- 
fiſtance, I thought it beſt to employ a 
philoſophic cobler on this occaſion: 
eiving my buſineſs, therefore, he 
ired me to enter and fit down, took 
my ſhoe in his lap, and began to mend 
it with his uſual indifference and taci- 
turnitv. 

* How, my friend, ſaid I to him, 
can you continue to work, while all 
© thoſe fine things are paſſing by your 
door?“ Very fine they are, maſter,” 
returned the cobler, for thoſe that like 
© them, to be ſure; but what are all thoſe 
fine things to me? You do not know 
© what it is to be a cob er. and ſo much 
© the better for yourſelf. Your bread 
© js baked, you may go and fee fights 
© the whole day, and eat a warm ſupper 
© when you come home at night; but 
© for me, if I ſhonll run hunting 
© after all theſe fine folk, what ſhould I 
© get by my journey but an appetite ? 
© and, God help me, I have too much 
© of that at home already, without ſtir- 
© ring out for it. Your people, who 
© may eat four meals a-day, and 2 ſup- 
© per at night, are but a bad example 
© to ſuch a one as I. No, mafter, as 
God has called me into this wor!'d, in 
© order to mend old ſhoes, I have no 
© buſineſs with fine folk, and they no 
© buſineſs with me. I here interrupt- 
ed him with a ſmile. See this laſt, 
© maſter,* continues he, and this ham- 
© mer; this laſt and hammer ave the two 
© beſt friends I have in this world; no- 
© body elſe will be my friend, becauſe 
© I want a friend. The great folks 
5s you ſaw paſs by juſt now, have five 
© hundred friends, becauſe they have 
© no occaſion for them; now, while I 
© ſtick to my good friends here, I am 
© very contented ; but when I ever fo 
© little run after fights and fine things, 
© I begin to hate my work, I grow lad, 
© and have no heart to mend ſhoes any 
« Jonger,* | 

T'his diſcourſe only ſerved to raiſe my 


curioſity to know more of a man, whom 


Nature had thus formed into a philulo- 


pher. I therefore inſenſibiy led him © coming one day with a long bill when 


, I was from home, and putting it into 
| wy 


Me an hillgry of his adventurers. * I 


© have lived,” ſaid he, © a wandering 

© life, now we and fifty years, here to- 
c day, and gone to-morrow z for It was 
my misfortune, when I was young 

© to be fond of changing. You have 
© heen a traveller, then, I preſume» 
interrupted I. I cannot boaſt much 
© of travelling, continued he, fy; 1 
© have never left the pariſh in wich 1 
© was born, but three times in my life, 
© that T can remember; but then there 
© is not a ſtreet in the whole neizhbour. 
© hood that I have not lived in, at ſome 
* time or another. When I began to 
© ſettle, and to take to my buſineſs in 
© one ſtreet, ſome unforeſeen misfortune, 
or a deſire of trying my luck elſe- 
where, has removed me, perhaps 2 
whole mile away from my former 
cuſtomers, while ſome more lucky 
cobler would come into my place, and 
© make a handſome fortune among 
© friends of my making: there wa; 
© cne, who actually died in a ftal! that 
I bad left, worth ſeven * ſeven 


R X K a 


A 


© ſhillings, all in hard gold, which he 


© had quilted into the waiſtband of his 


© breeches.* 


I could not but ſmile at theſe mĩgra- 
tions of a man by the fire · ſide, and con- 
tinued to aſk if he had ever been mar- 
ried, * Ay, that T have, maſter,” re- 
plied he, for fixteen long years; and 
© a weary life I had of it, Heaven 
© knows. wife took it into her 
© head, that the only way to thrive in 
© this world, was to ſave money; ſo, 
© though our comings-in was but about 


three ſhillings a week, all that ever 


© ſhe could lay her hands upon ſhe ue 
© to hide away from me, though we 
© were obliged to ſtarve the whole werk. 
© after for it. 

© The firſt three years, we uſed to 
© quarre! about this every day, and I al- 
< ways got the better; but ſhe had a 
© hard ſpirit, and ſtill continued to hide 
© as — ſo that I was at lat tired of 
© guarrelh and ting the better, 
5 — ſhe rapped 2 
ſure, till I was almoſt ſtarved to death. 
Her conduct drove me at laſt, in de- 
* ſpair, to the ale -houſe: here I uſed to 
* fit with people who hated home like 
© myſelf, drank white had money left, 
© and run in ſcore when any body would 
< truſt me; till at laſt, the landlady 


at plea- 
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«© my wife's hands, the length of it ef- 
« ſeftually broke her heart. I ſearched 
« the whole ſtall after ſhe was dead for 
« money, but ſhe had hidden it ſo ef- 
« feftuaily, that with all my pains I 
could never find a farthing.” 


Ny this time my ſhoe was mended; 


and ſatisfying the poor artiſt for his 
trouble, and rewarding him beſides for 
his information, I to: k my leave, and 
returned home to lengthen out the 
amuſement his converſation afforded, 
by communicaiing it to my friend. 


RND OF THE FIRST VOLU3%S, 


5 | THE 


CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, 


VOLUME THE SECOND, 


LETTER LXVI. 


TROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO XC PO, BY THE WAY OF MOSCOW, 


fNENFROSITY, properly applied, 
ill ſupply every other external 
„Vautage in life, but the love of thoſe 
we converſe vvith; it will procure eſteem 
ai a condadt reſembling real aſſection; 
unt actual love is the ſpontaneous pro- 
(ton of the mind, no generoſity can 
purchaſe, no rewards encreaſe, nor no 
cheralĩty continue itz the very perſon 
who is obliged, has it not in his power 
i» force his lingering affections upon the 
dhiact he ſhould love, and voluntarily 
41x pathon with gratitude. 

Imparted fortune, and well- placed 
Uberality, may procure the benefactor 
il, may load the perſon obliged 
111 the fenſe of the duty he lies under 
io retaliate: this is gratitudes and ſimple 
gaimude, untinRured with love, is all 
tc return an ingenuous mind can be- 
tow tor former benefits. 

Hut gratitude and love are almoſt op- 
— attections; love is often an invo- 

"tary paſſion, placed upon our com- 
panions without our conſent, and fre- 
quently conferred without our previous 
teem. We love ſome men, we know 
not why; our tenderneſs is naturally ex- 
cited in all their concerns; we excuſe 
weir faults with the ſame indulgence, 
anc] approve their virtues witu the ſame 


applauſe with which we conſider our 


own, While we entertain the paſſion 
it pleaſes us, we cheriſh it with delight, 
and give it up with reluRance; and love 
— is all the reward we expect or 
fire, 
Gratitude, on the contrary, is never 
waferrcd, but where there have been 


previons enfexyonre to excite it; we 
conlider it as a debt, and our ſpixits 
wear a load till we have diſcharged the 
obligation. Every acknowledgment of 
gratitude is a circumſtance of humilia- 
tion; and ſome ate found to ſubmit to 
frequent mortifications of this kind, pro- 
claiming what obligations they owe, 
merely becauſe they think it in ſome 
meaſure cancels the debt. 

Thus love is the moſt caſy and agree 
able, and gratitude the moſt humiliat- 
ing atfect ion of the mind; we never re- 
flect on the man we lowe, without ex- 
ulting in our choice, while he who has 
bound us to him by Benefits alone, riſes 
to our idea as a pe: ton to whom we have, 
in ſome meaſure, forfeited our freedom. 
Love and gratitude are ſeldom therefore 
found in the ſame breaſt without impair- 
ing each other; we may tender the one or 
the other ſingly to thoſe we converſe with, 
but cannot command both together. By 
attempting to encreaie, we diminiſh 
them; the mind becomes bankrupt un- 
der too large obligations; all additional 
benefits leſſen every hope of future re- 
turn, and bar up every avenue that 
leads to tenderneſs. 

In all our connections with ſocictys 
therefore, it is not only generous, but 
2 to apprar inſenſible of the va» 

ue of thoſc favours we beſtow, and en- 

deavour to make the obligation ſeem as 
ſlight as poſſible. Love muſt be taken 
by ſtratagem, and not by open force: 
we ſhould ſeem ignorant that we oblige, 
and leave the mind at full liberty to give 
or refuſe it's affections; for conſtraint 
| P a may 
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may indeed leave the recciver till grate- 
ful, but it will certainly produce diſ- 
uft. | 
a If to procure gratitude be our only 
aim, there is no great art in making the 
ac quiſition; a benefit conferred demands 
a juſt acknowledgment, and we have a 
right to inſiſt upon our due. | 

But it were much more prudent to 
forego our right ou ſuch an occaſion, 
and exchange it, if we can, for love. 
We receive but little advantage from 
repeated proteſtations of gratitude, but 
they coſt him very much from whom we 
exact them in return; exaRing a grate- 
ful acknowledgment is demanding a 
debt by which the creditor 1s not advan- 
taged, and the debtor pays with re- 
luctance. 

As Mencius the philoſopher was tra- 
velling in purſuit of wiſdom, night 
evertouk him at the foot cf a gloomy 
mountzin, remote from the habitations 
of men. Here as he was ſtraying, while 
rain and thunder con{p'!rid to make ſo- 

litude ſtill more hideous, he perceived a 
| Hermit's cell, and approaching, aſked 
for ſhelter, * Exter, cries the hermit, 
in a ſevere tone; men deſerve not to 
b * be obliged, but it would be imitating 
their ingratitude to treat them as they 
© deſerve. Come in: examples of vice 

may ſometimes ſtrengthen us in the 
s ways df virtue.” 
After a frugal meal, which conſiſted 
of rocts and tea, Mencius could not re- 
preſs his curioſity to know why the her- 
mit had retired mankind, the ac- 
tions of whom taught the trueſt leſſons 
of wiſdom. © Mention not the name of 
man, cries the hermit, with indig- 
nation; here let me live retired from 
© a baſe, ungrateful world; here, among 
© the beaſts of the foreit, I ſhall find 
no flatterers; the lion is a generous 
enemy, aud the dog a faithful friend; 
© byt man, baſe man, can poiſon the 
bool, and ſmile while he preſents it!” 
— You have been uſed ill by man- 
* kind,* interrupted the philoſopher, 
flirewdly. * Ves, returned the her- 
mit, * on mankind I have exhauited my 
hole fortune; and this ftaff, and 
that cup, and thoſe roots, are all that 


I have in return. — Did you beltow 


« your fortune, or did only lend 
© jt?” returned Mencius. © I beſtowed 
© it, undoubtedly,” replied the other; 
© for where were the merit of being a 
* money-lender?'—* Did they ever own 


2 - 


that they had received it ? ill addy 
the philoſopher. © A thouſand times, 
crics the bermitz © they every day load. 
ed me with proſeſſions of gratitude, 
tor obligations received, and ſolici. 
* tations for future favours." “ It, 
tuen, ſays Mencius, ſmiling, you 
did nat lend your fortune, in order 
to have it returned, it is unjuſt to ac. 
cuſe them of ingratitude; they ond 
themſelves obliged, you expected no 
more; and they certainly earned each 
favour by frequently acknowledlęing 
© the obligation.” The hermit was 
ſtruck with the reply, and ſurveying his 
gueſt with emotion I have heard of 
© the great Mencius, and you certainly 
© are the man: I am now fourſcore 
« years old, but ſtill a child in wiſdom; 
© take me back to the ſchool of man, 
© and educate me as one of the moſt ig. 
© norant and the youngeſt of your di. 
« ciples?” | 
* Indeed, my - * is better to have 
iends in our pa through life than 
grateful Phage, wow. and as love is a 
more willing, ſo it is a more laſting tri- 
bute than extorted obligation. As we 
are uneaſy when greatly obliged, gra: i- 
tude once refuſed, can never after be 
recovered : the mind that is baſe enough 
to diſallow the juſt return, inſtead of 
feeling any uneaſineſs upon reco}le&ion, 
triumphs in it's new- acquired freedom, 
and in ſome meaſure is pleaſed with con · 
ſcious baſeneſs. 
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Very different is the fituation cf d. 


agreeing friends, their ſeparation p:0- 
duces mutual uneaſineſs: like that d- 
vided being in fabulous creation, then 
ſympathetic fouls once more deũre their 
foi mer union, the joys of both are im- 
perfect, their gayeſt moments tinctured 
with uneaſmeſs; each ſeeks for the 
ſmalleſt conceſſions to clear the way to 
a wiſhed-for explanation; the moſt ta- 
fling acknowledgment, the ſlighteſt ac- 
cident, ſerves to effect a mutual recon- 
ciliation. 

But inſtead of purſuing the thought, 
permit me to ſoften the ſeverity of ad- 
vice by an European ſtory, which will 
fully illuſtrate my meaning. 

A fiddler and his wife, who had rub- 
bed through life, as moſt couples uſu- 


ally do, ſometimes good friends, at 
others 


not quite ſo well; one day 
happened to have a diſpute, which was 
conducted with becoming ſpirit on both 


ſides. Tho wiſe was Gans 2 
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and the huſband was reſolved to have 
his own way. What was to be done 
in ſuch a caſe? The quarrel grew worſe 
bv explanations; and at laſt the fury of 
both roſe to ſuch a pitch, that they made 
2 vow never to ſleep together in the 
ſame bed for the future. This was the 
moſt raſh vow that could be imagined, 
for they flill were friends at bottom, 
and beſides they had but one bed in the 
houſez however, reſolved they were to 
o through with it, and at night the 
naldle-caſe was laid in bed between 
them, in order to make a ſeparation. 
In this manner they continued for three 
weeks; every night the fiddle-caſe be- 
ing placed as a barrier to divide them. 
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By this time, however, each heartily 
repented of their vow, their reſentment 
was at an end, and their love began to 
return; they wiſhed the ſiddle- caſe away, 
but both had too much ſpirit to begin. 
One night, however, as they were hoth 
lying awake with the deteſted fiddle- 
caſe between them, the huſband hap- 

ened to ſneeze; to which the wiſe, as 
is uſual in ſuch caſes, bid God bieſs 
him: Ay, but,* returns the huſband, ' 
«* woman, do you ſay that from your 
heart? Indeed, I do, my 
Nicholas, cries his wife, I fay it 
© with all my heart. If fo, then, ſays 
the huſband, © we had as good remove 
© the fiddle - caſe. 


LETTER LXVIL 


FROM THE SAME. 


OOES, my ſon, while they tcach 
D us to reſpect the intereſt of others, 
often make us unmindful of our on; 
while they inſtruct the youthful reader 
to graſp at ſocial happineſs, he grows 
miſerable in detail, and attentive to 
univerſal harmony, often forgets that 
ke himſelf has a part to ſuſtain in the 
concert. I diſlike, therefore, the phi- 
loſopher who deſcribes the inconveni- 
encies of life in ſuch pleaſing colours, 
that the pupil grows enamoured of di- 
ſtreſs, longs to try the charms of po- 
verty, meets it without dread, nor fears 
it's inconveniencies till he ſeverely fee's 
tnaem. 

A youth, who has thus ſpent his life 
among books, new to the world, and 
unacquainted with man, but by philo- 
ſophic information, may be conſidered 
as a being whoſe. mind is filled with 
the vulgar errors of the wiſe; utterly 
unqualified for a journey through life, 
yet confident of his own Kill in the di- 
rection, he ſets out vweith confidence, 
blunders on with vanity, and finds him- 
{:If at laſt undone. 

He firit has learned from books, and 
then lays it down as a maxim, that all 
mankind are virtuous Or vicious in ex- 
ceſs; and he has been long taught to 
deteſt vice, and love virtue: warm, 
therefore, in attachments, and ſtedfaſt 
in enmity, he treats every creature as a 
friend or foe; expects from thoſe he 
loves unerring integrity, and conſigns 


his enemies to the reproach of wanting 
every virtue. On this principle he pro- 
cceds; and here begin his diſappoint- 
ments: upon a cloſer inſpection of hu- 
man nature, he perceives, that he ſhould 
have moderated his friendſhip, and ſoft - 
ened his ſeverity; for he often finds the 
excellencies of one part of mankind 
clouded with vice, and the faults of the 
other brightened with virtue; he finds 
no character ſo ſanctified that has not 
i's failings; none ſo infamous, but has 
ſomewhat to attract our efteem ; he be- 
holds impiety in lawn, and fidelity in 
fetters. 

He now therefore, but too late, per- 
ceives that his regards ſhould have heen 
more cool, and ins hatred leſs violent; 
that the truly wiſe ſeldom court romantic 
friendſhips with the good, and avoid, 
if poſſible, the reſentment even of the 
wicked: every moment gives him freſh 
inſtances that the bonds of friendſhip are 
broken if drawn too cloſciy, and that 
thoſe whom he bas treated with diſre- 
{pect more than retaliate the injury: at 
length, therefore, he is obliged to con- 
felſs, that he has declared war upon the 
vicicus half of mankind, without being 
able to form an alliance among the vir- 
tuous to eſpouſe his quarrel. 

Our book - taught philoſopher, how - 
ever, is now too far advanced to recedez 
and though poverty be the juſt conſe- 
quence of the many enemies his conduct 
has created, yet he is reſolved to meet it 

without 
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without ſhrinking: philoſophers have 
deſcribed poverty in moſt charming co- 
lours; and even his vanity is touched, 
in thinking, that he ſhall ſhew the worid, 
in himſelf, one more example of patience, 
fortitude, and reſignation. * Come, 
© then, O Poverty! for what is there in 
thee dreadful to the WISE? Tempe- 
rance, health, and frugality, walk in 
thy train; chearfulneſs and liberty are 
ever thy companions. Shall any be 
aſhamed of thee of whom C incinnatus 
was not aſhamed? The running 
brook, the herbs of the field, can 
amply ſatisfy nature; man wants but 
little, nor that little long. Come, 
then, O Poverty, while kings ſtand 
by, and gaze with admiration at the 
true philoſopher's reſignation!ꝰ 
The goddeſs appears; for Poverty 
ever comes at the call: but, alas! he 
finds her by no means the charming fi- 
e books and his warm iniagination 
d painted. As when an Eaſtern bride, 
whom her friends and relations had long 
deſcribed as a model of perfection, pays 
her firſt viſit, the longing bridegroom 
lifts the veil to ſee a face he had never 
ſeen before; but inſtead of a ccunte- 
nance blazing with beauty like the ſun, 
he beholds deformity ſhooting icicles to 
his heart; ſuch appears Poverty to her 
new entertainer; all the fabric of en- 
thuſiaſm is at once demoliſhed, and a 


thouſand miieries rife upon it's ruins, 


while Contempt, with pointin 

is foremoſt in the 2 b 
The poor man now finds that he can 

get no kings to look at him while he i; 

eating; he finds that, in proportion as he 

grows poor, the world turns it's back 


upon him, and gives him leave to at 


the philoſopher in all the majeſty of o- 
litude. It might he agreeable enough to 
play the philoſopher, while we are con- 
ſcious that mankind are ſpectators; but 
what ſignifies wearing the maſk of ſturdy 
contentment, and mounting the ſtage 
of reſtraint, when not one creature will 
aſſiit at the exhibition! Thus is he fer- 
ſak en of men, while his fortitude want: 
the ſatisfaction even of ſelf- applauſe; for 
either he does not feel his preſent calami- 
ties, and that is natural 7»ſenfibiliiy, ©: 
he diſguiſes his feelings, and that is di. 
mulation, 5 

Spleen now begins to take up the 
man; nat diſtinguiſhing in his reſent- 
ments, he regards all mankind wich de- 
teſtation, and commenting man-hater, 
ſeeks ſolitude to be at liberty to rail. 

It has been faid, that he who retires 
to ſolitude, is either a beaſt or an angel: 
the cenſure is too ſevere, and the praiſe 
unmerited; the diſcontented being, who 
retires from ſociety, is generally ſome 
good · natured man, who has begun life 
without experience, and knew not how 
to gain it in his intercourſe, with man- 
kind. Adieu. 


LETTER LXVII. 


F2OM LISKX CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE CP 
KEBMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIiN, IN CHINA, | 


Farmerlr acquainted thee, moſt yy 
Fum, with the excellence of the 
Engliſh in the art of healing. The Chi- 
neſe boaſt their ſ*:1] in pulſes, the Si- 
ameſe their botanical knowicdgez but 
the Engliſh advertiſing-phyficians alone, 
of being the great reſtorers vt health, the 
diſpenſers of youth, and the inturers of 
longevity. 1 can never enough admire 
the ſagacity of this country for the en- 
couragement given to the preicitars of 
this art; with what indulgence does ſhe 
foſter up thoſe of her own growth, and 
kindly cheriſh thoſe that come from 
abrcad! Like a ſkilful gardener, the in- 
vites them from every foreign climate to 


baſeif, Here every great cxviic Mikrs 


root as ſoon as imported, and ſerls the 
genial beam of favour z while the mighty 
metropolis, like one vaſt murificent 
dunghill, receives them indiſcriminately 
to her breaſt, and ſupplies each with 
more than native nouriſnment. 

In other countries the phyſiean pre- 
tends to cure diſorders in the lump; the 
lanic doctor who combats the gout in tlie 
toe, ſhall pretend to preſcribe for a pam 


in the head; and lie who at one time 


cures a con{umntion, ſhall at another 
give drugs for a droply. How abſurd 
and ridiculous! this is being 2 mere 
jack of all trades. Is the animal ma- 
chine leſs complicated than a braſs pin ? 


Not leſs than ten different hands are re- 


quired 


«ds © o «CC  #t a6 ac 2x mx 
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quired to make a pin; and ſhall the 
body be ſet right by one ſingle pe- 
rator 7 

; Tue Engliſh are ſenfible of the force 
of this reaſoning; they have therefore 
one doRor for the eyes, another for the 
toes; they have their ſciatica doctors, 
and inoculating doctors; they have one 
doctor who is modeſtly content with ſe- 
curing them from bug-bites, and five 
hundred who preſc:ibe for the bite of 
mad dogs. 

Tac learned are not here retired with 
vicious modefty from public view; for 
-ery dead wall is covered with their 
names, their abilities, their amazing 
cures, and places of abode. Few pa- 
tients can eſcape falling into their hands, 
unleſs blaſted by lightning, or ſtruck 
dead with ſome ſudden diſorder; it may 
ometimes happen, that a ſtranger who 
des not underſtand Engliſh, or a coun - 
tyman who cannot read, dies without 
ever hearing of the vivifying drops, or 
rellorative electuary; but for my part, 
before I was a week in town, I had 
learned to bid the whole catalogue of 
- diſorders defiance, and was perfectly 
acquainted with the names and the me- 
cines of every great man, or great wo- 
man of them all. 

But as nothing pleaſes curioſity more 
thin anecdotes of the great, however 
minute or trifting, I muſt preſent you, 
adequate as my abilities are to the 
West, with ſome account of thoie per- 
mages who lead in this honourable 
profeſhon. 

The firſt upon the lift of glory is 
Doctor Richard Kock, F. U. N. This 
71:2t man, ſhort of ſtature, is fat, and 
les as he walks. He always wears 
lite three-tailed wig, nicely comb- 
aud frizzed upon each cheek. Some- 
es he carries à cane, but a hat never; 
is indeed very remarkable, that this 
xtraordinary perſonage thould never 
war an hat, but fo it is he never wears 
ht. He is uſually drawn at the top 
0 his own hills, fitting in his arm- 
cor, holding a littie bottle between his 
nager and thumb, and furrounded with 
en teeth, uippers, pilis, pacquets, 
nu gailypots. No man can promiſe 
ner er better than he; for, as he 
edler ves, © Be your diſorder never ſo far 
gone, be under no uncaſineſs, make 
' Yourſelf quite eaſy, I can cure you.” 

{he next in fame, though by ſome 


3:cxoned of equal pretenſions, is Doctor 
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Timothy Franks, F. O. G. H. living 
in a place called the Old Bailey. As 
Rock is remarkably ſquab, his grez 
rival Franks is as remarkably tall. He 
was born in the year of the Chriſtian 
ra 1692, and is, while I now write, 
exactly fixty-eight years, three months, 
and four days old. Age, however, has 
no ways impaired his uſual health and 
vivacity; I am told, he generally walks 
with his breaſt open. This gentleman, 
who is of a mixed reputation, is parti - 
cularly conmatiattle for a becoming aſ- 
ſurance, which carries him gently 
through life; for, except Doctor Rock, 
none are more bleft with the advantages 
of face than Doctor Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles 
as well as the little. I am almoſt 
aſhamed to mention it. Let the foibles 
of the great reſt in peace. Yet I muſt 


impart the whole to my friend. Theſe 


two great men are actually now at vari- 
ance; yes, my dear Fum Hoam, by 
the head of our grandfather, they are 
now at variance hke mere men, mere 
common mortals. The champion Rock 
adviſes the world to beware of bog-trot- 
ting quacks; while Franks retorts the 
wit and the farcaſm, (for they have 
both a world of wit) by fixing on his 
rival the odious appellation of Dumplin 
Dick. He calls the ſerious Doctor 
Rock, Dumplin Dick! Head of Con- 
fucius, what prophanation! Dumplin 
Dick! What a pity, ye powers, that 
the learned, who were born mutually 
to aſſiſt in enlightening the world, ſhould 
thus differ among themſelves, and make 
even the profeſſion ridiculous ! Sure the 
world is wide enough, at leaſt, for two 
great perſcnages to figure in; men of 
ſcience ſhauld leave centroverſy to the 
little wa41i4 below them; and then we 
might ſ-e Rock and Franks walking to- 
gether hand in hand, finiling onward to 


immortality. 


Next to theſe is Doctor Walker, pre- 


parator of his own medicines. This 
gentleman is remarkable for an averſion 
to quacks; frequently cautioning the 
public to be careful into what hands 
they commit their ſafety 3; by which he 
would inſinuate, that if they do not em- 
Hen him alone, they muft be undone. 

is public ſpirit is equal to his ſucceſs, 
Not tor himſelf, but his country, 1s the 
gally-pot prepared, and the drops ſeal- 
ed up with proper directions for any 


part of the town or country. All this 


PW Kod 4 , 
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is for his country's good : fo that he is 
now grown old in the practice of phyſic 
and virtue; and, to uſe his own elegance 
of expreſſion, © Ti: is not ſuch an- 
© other medicine as his in the world 
4 again. 

This, my friend, is a formidable tri- 
umvirate; and yet, formidable as they 
are, 1 am reſolved to defend the honour 
of Chineſe phyſic againſt them all. I 
Have made a vow to ſummon Doctor 
Rock to a ſolemn diſputation in all the 
myſteries of the profeſſion, before the 
Face of every Philomath, ſtudent in 
aſtrology, and member of the learned 
ſocieties. I adhere to, and venerate the 
doctrines of old Wang- hu-ho. In the 
very teeth of oppoſition I will maintain, 
© thar the heart is the fon of the liver, 
© which has the kidneys for it's mother, 
© and the ſtomach for it's wife“. I 
have therefore drawn up a diſputation 
challenge, which is to be ſent ſpeedily, 
to this elec: 

J, Lien Chi Altengi, D. N. R. P. 
© native of Honan in China, to Richard 
© Rock, F. U. N. native of Garbage 
Alley in Wapping, defiance. Though, 
© Sir, I am perfectly ſenſible of your 
importance, though no ftranger to 
© your ſtudies in the path of nature, yet 
there may be many things in the art 
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© of phy ne with which you are 
© acquainted. I know full well a doe. 
© tor thou art, great Rock, and ſo am 
© IJ. Wherefore I challenge, and do 
© hereby invite yon, to a trial of learn. 
© ing upon hard problems, and kno 
© phyſical points. In this debate we 
© will calmly inveſtigate the whale 
© theory and practice of medicine, bo. 
© tany, and chymiſtry; and T invite all 
© the philomaths, with many of the 
© lefturers in medicine, to be preſent at 
© the diſpute; which, I hope, will he 
© carried on with due decorum, with 
© proper gravity, and as befits men cf 
© erndition and ſcience, among each 
© other. But before we meet face to 
© face, T would thus publicly, and in 
© the face of the whole world, deßre 
0 you to anſwer me one queſtion 3 I ak 
tit with the ſame earneſtneſs with which 
you have often ſolicited the public; 
© anſwer me, I ſay, at once, withow 
© having recourſe to your phyſical dice 
© tionary, which of thaſe three diſor- 
© ders, 2 the human body, it 
© the mo atal, the yncupe, paren. 
tbeſis, or apoplexv g Aer 4 re- 
© ply may be as public as this my de- 
mand 1. I am, as hereafter may be, 
« your admirer, or your rival. 

Adizv, 


LETTER LXIX. 


TO THE SAME, 


TNDULCENT Nature ſeems to 


have cxempted this iſland from 
nuany of thoſe epidemic eviis which are 
1 fatal in other parts of the world. A 
want of tan but for a few days beyond 
the expected ſeaſon in China, ſpreads 
famine, deſolation, and terror, over the 
whole country; the winds that blow 
from the brown boſom of the Weſtern 
g:tart are impiegnated with death in 
exery gale; but in this fortunate land 
of Blitain, the inhabitant courts health 
zn every breeze, and 1he huſbandman 
ever ſows in juytul expectation. 
Bui though the nation be exempt from 
real evils, think not, my friend, that 
it is more happy on this account than 


® See Du Halle, Vol. II. Fol. p. 185. 


others. They are afflicted, it is true. 
with neither famine nor peſtilence, but 
then there is a diſorder peculiar to the 
country, which every ſcaſon ma..es 
ſtrange ravages among them; it {pres s 
with peſtiiential rapidity, and 1tc*'s 
almoſt every rank of people: wha: s 
ſtill more ſtrange, the natives have 90 
name for this peculiar malady, though 
well knoxn to foreign phyſicians by the 
appdlation of Epidemic Terror. 

A ſeaſon is never known to pa's in 


! 


. 


4 The day after this was publiſhed the editor rec*ived an anſwer, in which the decke 


bens 10 be of opinion, that the apoplesy is molt fatal, 


ni 
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it takes the appearance of a comet 
22 tail, a third it threatens 


portions his fears not to the obj 
—— —— —— 


witch; if ſhe ſunk, then indeed ſhe was 


acquittzd of the charge, but drowned 
in the experiment. In the ſame manner 
— round a dog ſuſpected 
vt madneſs, and they begin by teazing 
tie devoted animal on every fide z if he 
5'tgmpts to ſtand upon the defenſive and 
bite, then is he unanimouſly found 
guilty, for © a mad always ſnaps 
* at every thing; if, on — — 
to eſc running awa 
he can "ny 8 | 


© dogs al ſtrai 
5 


F 


It is pleaſant enough for a neutral be- 
ing like me, who have no ſhare in thoſe 
ideal calamities, to mark the ſtages of 
this national diſeaſe. The terror at firſt 
feebly enters with a diſregarded ſtory of 
a little dog, that had gone through a 
neighbouring village, that was thought 
to be mad by ſeveral that had ſeen him. 
The next account comes, that a maſtiff 
ran through a certain town, and had bit 
five geeſe, which immediately run mad, 
foamed at the bill, and died in great 
agonies ſoon after. Then comes an af 
fecting hiſtory of a little boy bit in the 
leg, and gone down to be dipped in the 
ſalt water; when the people have ſuffi- 
ciently ſhuddered at that, they are next 
congealed with a frightful account of a 


man who was ſaid latelv to have died 


from a bite he had received ſome years 
before. This relation only prepares the 
way for another, till more hideous; as, 
how the maſter of a family, with ſeven 
ſmall children, were all bit by a mad 
lap-dog, and how the poor father firſt 
| the infection by calling for a 
{ 


t of water, where he ſaw the lap 
wimming in the cup. 
hen epidemic terror 1s thus once 
excited, every morning comes loaded 
with ſome new diſaſter; as in Rories of 
ghoſts each loves to hear the account, 
though it only ſerves to make him un- 
eaſy; ſo here each likens with cagerneſs, 
and adds to the tidings with new cir- 
cumftances of peculiar horror. A lady, 
for inſtance, in the country, of very 
weak nerves, has been frighted by the 
barking of a dog; and th:s, alas! too 
frequently happens. The Rory ſoon is 
improved, and ſpreads, that a 8 


g had frighted a lady of diſtinction. 


circumſtances begin to grow terrible be- 
fore they have reached the neighbouring 
village; and there the report is, that z 
lady of quality was bit by a. mad maſtiff. 
This account every moment gathers new 
ſtrength, and grows more diſmal as it 
approaches the capital ; and, by the time 
it has arrived in town, the lady is de- 
ſcribed with wild eyes, foaming mouth, 
running mad upon all four, barking 
like a dog, biting her ſervants, and at 
lat imothered between two beds by the 
advice of her doQors : while the mad 
maſtiff is in the mean time ranging the 
whole country over, flavering at the 
mouth, and ſeeking whom he may de- 
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man, but a little credulous, waked me 
ſome mornings ago before the uſual 
hour, with horror and aſtoniſnment in 
her looks; ſhe defired me, if I had any 

for my fafety, to keep within; 
for a few days ago fo diſmal an accident 
had happened, as to put all the world 
A mad dog down 


unds of this ſtory, 1 tound my 
y had it from one neighbour, 
who had it from another neighbour, 
who heard it from very good authority. 

Were moſt ftories of this nature tho- 
roughly examined, it would be found 
that numbers of ſuch as have been ſaid 
to ſuffer were no way injured, and that 


of thoſe who have been actually bitten, 


not one in a hundred was bit by a mad 
dog. Such accounts in general, there- 
Fore, only ſerve to make the people mi- 
by falſe terrors, aud ſometimes 
fright the patient into actual phrenzy, 

But even allowing three or four to 
dic in a ſeaſon of this terrible death, 


i 
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(and four 1s probably too 2 eons 
ceſſion) yet, ſtill, it is 1 
how many are preſerved ir their health 
and in their property by this devoted 
animal's ſervices. The midnight rob- 
ber is kept at a diſtance; the inſidious 
thief is often detected, the healtuful 
chace repairs many a worn conſtitution, 
and the man finds in his dog a 
willing eager to leſſen his toil, 
and content with the ſmalleſt retribu- 
tion. | 
A dog, ſays one of the Engliſh 
poets, © is an honeſt creature, and I am 
© a friend to dogs. Of all the beaſts 
that graze the lawn or hunt the foreſt, 
a dog is the only animal that, leaving 
his fellows, attempts to cultwate the 
friendſhip of man; to man he looks in 
all his neceſſities, with a ſpeaking eve, 
for aſſiſtance; exerts for him all the i tle 
ſervice in his power with cheartulnets 
and pleaſure; for him, bears famine 
and fatigue with patience and reſig na- 
tion; no injuries can abate his fidelity, 
no diſtreſs mduce him to forſake his be- 
nefaftor ; ſtudious to pleaſe, and tearing 
to offend, he is fill an humble, ſtedfaſt 
dependant ; and m him alone fowning 
is not flattery. How unkind, then, to 
torture this faithful creature, who has 
left rhe foreſt to claim the protection of 
wan! How ungrateful a return to the 


truſty animal for all it's lepvices! 


— 


LETTER LXX. 


PROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO HINGPD, BY THE WAY Or MOSCOW, 


HE E s are themſelves 
1 blind, who deſcribe Fortune with- 
out ſight. No firſt-rate beauty ever had 

| finer eyes, or ſaw more clearly; they 
who have no other trade but ſee ing 
their fortune, nee never to find 
hers coquet like, the flies from her eloie 


pPurſuers, and at laſt fixes on the plod- 


ding mechanic, who ſtays at Lome, and 
minds his buſineſs. | 

I am amazed, how men can call her 
blind, when, hy the company ſhe keeps, 
Ne ſeenzs fo very diſcerning. Where- 
ever you [ce a gaming table, be very ſure 
fortune is not there; wherever you ſce 
a houſe with the doors open, be very ſure 
fortune is not there; when you ſee a man 


be ſatisfied fortune is not there; where- 
ever you fee a beautiful woman, gcod- 
natured and obliging, be convinced for- 
tune is never there. In ſhort, ſhe is 
ever ſeen accompanying induſtry, and 
as often trundling a wheel-barrow, as 
lolling in a coach and ux. 

Hf you would make. fortune vour 
friend, or to perſonize her no longer, ii 
you defire, my ſon, to be rich, and have 
money, be more e to fave than to 
acquire: when people fay—* Moncy is 
* to be got here, and money is to be 
« got there, take no notice; mind your 
own buſineſs; ſtay where you are; and 
ſecure all you can get, without ſtirring. 
When you hear that your neighbour 
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looking about you in order to pick up 
ſuch another z or when you are inform- 
that 1 A 1 in one 
ranch of bu never your 
— in order to be his rival. Do not 
defire to be rich all at once; 22 
add farthing to farthing. Perhaps 
don deſpiſe the petty for; and yet they 
who want afarthing, and have no friend 
that will lend them it, _ — 
1 thi wi : 
A. ——_ a farthing in 
his diſtreſs, found that no friend would 
led, becauſe- they knew he wanted. 
Did you ever read the ſtory of Whang 
in our books of Chineſe learning? He, 
who deſpiſing ſmall ſums, and graſping 
at all, loſt even what he had. 


long acquainted; he and I are 
intimate; he ſtood for a child of mine: 
but if ever a man was 
he had not the leaſt know 


mentioned, 
ledge of the 
man; he might be very well for aught 


he knew; but he was not fond of many 


acquaintances, and loved to chuſe his 
company. | 
3 
neſs for riches, was in reality poor, he 
had nothing but the profits of his mill 
to ſupport him; but though theſe were 
ſmall, they were certain: while his mill 
Rood and went, he was ſure of eating; 
and his frugality was ſuch, that he every 
day laid ſome money by, which he would 
At intervals count and contemplate with 
much ſatisfaction. Vet, till his acqui- 
ſitions were not equal to his deſires, he 
only found him 

as he deſired to be 


nks only 
»A 


| re 
would I dig round the pan; how lily 
* would I carry it home; not even my 


" RIES 


© wife ſhould ſee me; and then, O the 
© pleaſure of thruſting one's hand into 
© z heap of gold up to the elbow 


Such reflections only ſerved to make 


the miller unha 


; he diſcontinued his 
former affiduity, 


ſtrous pan of gold and diamonds, buried 


ing ni by which he ſhould be cer- 
tain of it's ity. His wiſhes in this 
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quite new 2nd entive. - Ar laſt, af - 
ter much digging, he came to the broad 
flat tone, but then ſo large, that it was 


n the g and covered with a 
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LETTER 


FROM Lrex cni ALTANGI, TO run HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE cr. 
REMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA. 


HE people of London are as fond 
of walking, as our friends at Pekin 
of riding : one of the principal entertain- 
ments of the citizens here in ſummer, 
is to repair about nightfall to a garden 
not far from town; where they walk 
about, ſhew their beſt cloaths and beſt 
faces, and liſten to a concert provided 
for the occaſion. | 
I accepted an invitation, a few even- 
ings ago, from my old friend, the man 
in black, to be one of a party that was 
to ſup there; and at the appointed hour 
waited upon him at his lodgings. There 
I found the company aſſembled, and ex- 
pecting my arrival. Our party conſiſt- 
ed of my friend in ſuperlative finery, 
His ſtockings rolled, a black velvet 
waiſtcoat, which was formerly new, and 
a grey wig, combed down in imitation 
of hair. A pawn-broker's widow, of 
whom, by the bye, my friend was a 
profeſſed admirer, dreiied out in green 
damaſk, with three gold rings on every 
finger. Mr. Tibbs, the ſecond-rate 
beau I have formerly deſcribed, toge- 
ther with his lady, in flimſy filk, dirty 
uze inſtead if kn. and a hat as 
bie as an umbrella. | 


Our firſt diſhculty was in ſettling 
how we ſhould ſet out. Mrs. Tibbs 


had a natural averſion to the waterz and when 


the widow, being a little in fleſh, as 
warmly proteſted againſt walking ; a 
coach was therefore agreed upon; which 
being too ſmall to carry five, Mr. Tibbs 
gon(cnted to fit in his wife's lap. 

In this manner, therefore, we ſet for- 
ward, being emertained by the way 
with the bodings of Mr. Tibbs, who 
aſſured us, he did not eapetct to ſee a 
fingle creature for the evening above 
the degree of a cheeſemonger; that this 


was the laſt night of the gardens, and 


that, conſequently, we ſhould be peſter- 
ed with the nobility and gentry from 
Thames Street and Crooked Lane, with 
ſeveral other prophetic — 
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entering the gardens, I found every 
ſenſe overpaid with more than expecteꝗ 
pleaſure : the lights every where glim. 
mering through the fearcely moving 
trees; the full-bodied conſort burſtin 
on the ſtillneſs of the night, the natura 
conſort of the birds, in the more retired 
part of the grove, vying with that which 
was fi by art; the company gaily 
dreſſed, looking 1atisfaftion, and the 
tables ſpread with various delicacies; ail 
confpirel to fill my imagination with 
the vionary 1 * the Arabian 
law-giver, and lifted me into an extaſy 
of admiration. * Head of Confucius,” 
cried I to my friend, this is fine! this 
unites rural beauty with courtly mag- 
© nificence; if we except the virgins of 
62 ity that hang on every tre:, 
and may be plucked at every defire, 
© I do not fee how this falls ſhort of 
© Mabomet's Paradiſe !'—* As for vir- 
< gins,' cries my friend, it is true, 
© they are a fruit that do not much 
© abound in our gardens here; but if 
© ladies as plenty as apples in autumn, 
« and as complying as any Hoiry of 
© them all, can content you, I fancy we 
© have no need to go to heaven for para- 
© diſe.” 3 
I was going to ſecond his remarks, 
we were called to a conſultation 
by Mr. Tibbs and the reſt of the com- 
pany, to know in what manner we were 
to lay ont the evening tothe greateſt ad- 
| Mrs. Tibbs was for keeping 
the genteel walk of the garden, where, 
ſhe obſerved, there was always the very 
beſt company z the widow, on the con- 
trary, who came but once a ſeaſon, was 
for fecuring a good ftanding place to 
ſee the water-works, which ſhe aſſured 
us, would begin in leſs than an hour at 
fartheſt: a diſpute therefore began; and, 
as it was managed between two of very 
— Ms Tibi 
more bitter at every . 1 
wondered — rok pretend to 
know the polite world, who had receiv- 
ed all their rudiments of breeding behind 


a compter; to which the other replied, 


company 


yet they could ſit at the head 
of their own tables too, and carve three 
diſhes of hot _ whenever _ 
thought proper, which was more t 

ſome 122 ſay for themſelves, 
that hardly _—_ _— and onions 
from a green and gooſeberries. 

It is hand ©» ſay where this might 
have ended, had not the huſband, who 
probably knew the i olity of his 
wife's diſpoſition, propoſed to end the 
diſpute by adjourning to a box, and try 
if there was any thing to be had for ſup- 
per that was ſupportable. To this we 
all conſented; but here à new diſtreſs 
aroſe, Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs would fit in 
none but a genteel box, a box where 


they might ſee and be ſeen z one, as they 


expreſſed it, in the very focus of public 
view: but ſuch 22 not eaſy to 
be obtained, for though we were per- 
fetly convinced of our own gentility, 
and the gentility of our appearance, yet 
we found it a difficult matter to perſuade 
the keepers of the boxes to be of our 
opinion; they choſe to reſerve genteel 
boxes for what they judged more gen- 
teel company. 

At laſt, however, we were fixed, 
though ſomewhat obſcurely, and ſup- 
plied with the uſual entertainment of 
the place. The widow found the ſup- 
per excellent, but Mrs. Tibvs thought 

every thing deteſtable. Come, come, 

my dear, cries the huſband, by wayof 
conſolation, © to be ſure we can't find 
© tuch dreſſing here as we have at Lord 
* Crump's, or Lady Crimp's; but for 
© Vauxhall dreſſing, it is pretty goo.l; 
© it 1s not their victuals, indeed, I find 
fault with, but their wine; their wine, 
cries he, drinking off a glaſs, indeed, 
is moſt abominable. 

By this laſt contradiRion, the widow 
was fairly conquered in point of polite- 
neſs. She perceived now that ſhe had 
no pretenſions in the world to taſte, her 
very ſenſes were vulgar, ſince the had 
praiſed deteſtable cultard, and ſmacked 
a: wretched wine; ſhe was therefore 
eontent to yield the victory, and for the 
rett of the night, to liſten and improve. 
It is true, ſhe would now and then for- 
get herſelf, and confeſs ſhe was pleated ; 
but they ſoon brought her back again 
to miſerable refinement. She once praiſ- 
ed the painting of the box in which we 
—— but was ſoon convinced 

paltry pieces ought rather to 
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tured again to commend one of the 
fingers; but Mrs. Tibbs ſoon let her 
know, in the ſtile of a connoiſſeur, that 
the ſinger in queſtion had neither car, 
voice, nor judgment. 

Mr. Tibbs, now willing to prove 
that his wife's pretenſions to muſic were 
1 12 to favour _— 

y with a ſong; but to this 
r denial— . For you bene tay 
© well, my dear, ſays the, © that I am 
© not in voice to-day; and when one's 
© voice is not equal to one's judgment, 
© what — ſinging ? Beſides, as 
© there is no accompanyment, it would 
© be but ſpoiling muſic. All theſe ex · 
_— however, were over-ruled by the 

of the company; who, though 
would think they already had mufic 
enough, joined in the entity: but 
particularly the widow, now willing to 
convince the com of her 
preſſed fo warmly, that ſhe ſeemed dæ- 


termined to take no refuſal. At last, 
then, the lady complied; and, after hum- 


ming for ſome minutes, began with ſuck 


a voice, and ſuch affectation, as I could 


perceive gave but little ſatis faction to 
any except her huſband. He ſat wick 
rapture in his eye, and beat time with 
his hand on the table. 

You mult obſerve, my friend, that it 
is the cuftom of this country, when a 
lady or gentleman happens to ſing, for 
the company to fit as mute and motion 
leſs as ſtatues. Every feature, every 
limb, mult ſeem to correſpond in fixed 
attention; and while the ſong continues, 
they are to remain in a ſtate of univerſal 
petrefaftion. In this mortifying fitua- 
tion, we had continued for ſome ti 


| liſtening to the ſong, and looking with 
tranquillity, when the maſter of the box 


came to in form us, that the water-works 
were going to hegin. At this infor- 
mation, I could inſtantly perceive the 
widow bounce from her ſeat; but cor- 
recting herſelf, ſhe ſat down again, re- 

by motives of good-breeding. 
Mrs. Tibbs, who had ſeen the water - 
works a hundred times, reſolving not 
to be interrupted, continued her ſong 


_ without any ſhare of mercy, nor had the 


fmalle{ pity upen our impatience. The 
widow's face, I own, gave me high en- 
tertainment; in it I could plainly read 
the ſtruggle the felt between good - 
breeding and cunofity ; the talked of 
the water-works the whole evening be- 
fore, and ſaemed to have come merely 

a 


in order to ſee them ; but then ſhe could 


| they can't be 
* over ſo foon !'—* It is gt my buſi- 
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© neſs, the fellow, © to cont, 
© dia your ladyſhip; Il: run again and 
© ſce.* He went, and ſoon returned with 
1 confirmation of the diſmal tidin: ge. 
3 now bind my * 
in miſtreſs, ſhe teſtified 2 

40 ſure in the openeſt ; 


home, juſt at the time that Mr. and Mrs, 
Tibbs aſſured the company that the 
polite hours were going to begin, and 
that the ladies would inſtantaneoi 
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* 
OT far from this city lives a 
tinker, who has educated 
ſons, all at this very time in arms and 
ting for their country; and what re- 
ward do you think has the tinker from 
the ſtate for fuch 1 ſervices? 
None in the world ;, his ſons, when the 


war | woke. — . r. 


raqabond; e v, 
age po man, hes paſt frkour 
rr 


tion. 
ſubjet in China 


Such a w 
would be held in univerſal reverence 
his ſervices would be rewarded, if not 
with dignities, at leaſt with an ex 
tion from labour; he would take the left- 
hand at feaſts, and mandarines them- 
ſclves would be proud to ſhew their ſub- 
miſſion. The Engliſh laws puniſh vice 
the — . 
virtue! 


1 
givers have 
prine 


among the Hottentot «, norimbibed their 
iples of equity from the natives of 


Anamaboo. 


There are laws which ordain, that no 


man ſhall marry a woman againſt her 
own conſent. This, thongh contrary 
wo wt" we are ranght in Ala, and 


wy 


FROM THE SAME. 


be whipped . 


no woman ſhall marry againſt her father 
and mother's conſent, wrde arrive at 
of —— ty; by which is under- 
— — when women, with us, 

paſt child- bearing. This 
t be a > & upon matrimony, as it 
—_ difficult for the lover to pleaſe 


three than one, — much more difficult 


to pleaſe old people than young ones. 
The laws ordain, that the conſenting 


couple ſhall take a long time to conſi.cr 


before thev 3 this is a very great 

becauſe people love to have all 
raſh actions done in a hurry. It is or- 
dained, that all marriages ſhall be pro- 
claimed before celebration; this is a ſe- 
vere clog, s many are aſhamed to have 
their marriage made public, from mo- 
o_ of vicious modeſty, and many 

from views of temporal interctt. 
It is ordained, that there is nothing ſa- 
cred in the but that it may 
be diſſolved, to all iments and purpoles, 
y rp authority. of any civil magiſtras. 


1 to this, it is ordained, 
prieſt ſh 


of * money for granting his facred per- 
miſſion. 

Thus you ſee, my friend, that ma- 
trimony here is hedged round with ſo 
many obſtructions, that thoſe who are 
willing to break thiough or ſurmount 


them muſt be contented, if at laſt they 


find it a bed of thorns. The laws are 
not to blame, for they have deterrcd the 


6 


all be paid a large ſum 


828 828 


14, It is indeed become a very ſeri- 
cool. in Eagisd, and none but f 
rious people are generally found willing 
the beautiful, who have motives of 


Gon only to induce them, are ſe] 
found to embark, as thoſe inducements 


the ugly, and the met 


ity at all, will probably be an ill-fa- 
voured race like themſelves. 


What gave riſe to thoſe laws might, 
have 1 ſuch accidents as theſe. 
n ſometimes happened that a miſer, who 


had {ent all his youth in ſcraping up 
money to give his daughter ſuch a for- 
mae as might get a mandarine huſband, 
found his expectations diſappointed at 
int, by running away with his foot- 
man: this muſt have been a fad _ 
to the dilconiolate parent, to 

his 2 in a one - hoi ſe chaiſe, 
when he had deſigned her for a coach 
and fix. What a ſtroke from Providence! 
to ſce his dear money go to enrich a 


fanation ! 

It ſometimes ha 
lady who had inherited all the titles and 
all the nervous complaints of nobility, 


mend her conſtitution, by marrying a 
farmer: this muſt have been a ſad ſhock 
to her inconſolable relations, to fee fo 
rne a flower ſnatched from a flouriſhing 
laniiy, and planted in a dunghill; this 
ws an abſolute inverſion of the firſt 
principles of things. | 

In order, therefore, to prevent the 
great from being thus contaminated by 
vulgar alliances, the obſtacles to matri- 
mony have been ſo contrived, that the 
nch only can marry amongſi the rich; 
and the poor, who would leave celibacy, 
muft be content to encreaſe their poverty 


inverted the inducements to matrimony z 
N:ture tells us, that beauty is the pro- 
per allarement of thoſe who are rich, 
aud money of thoſe who are poor; but 
tings here are fo contrived, that the 
nch are invited to marry by that fortune 
vlich they do not want, and the poor 
have no inducement, but that beauty 
which they do not feel, 

An equal diffuſion of riches 

any country ever conſtitutes it's happi- 
nes. Great wealth in the poſſeſſion of 
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are taken away and none but the old, 
mercenary, are ſeen 
to unitez who, if they have any poſte- 


bezzarz all Nature cried out at the pro- 
d, alſo, that a 


thought fit to impair her dignity, and 


with a wife. Thus have their laws fairly 


gence; but the x 


nerall | 
— to fear it's calamities, nor toe. 
near extreme wealth to flacken the nerve 
of labour, they remain ftill between. 


both in a ſtate of coptinual fluctuation. 


How impolitic, therefore, are thoſe laws 
which promote the accumulation of 


wealth among the rich, more impolitic 


ſtill in attempting to increaſe the dee 
preſſion on poverty! 


Bacon, the Engliſh philoſopher, com 


pares money to manure—* If gathered 
© in heaps, ſays he, it dogs-no good z 
© on the contrary, it becomes offenſive. 
© But being ſpread, though never ſo 
© thinly, over the ſurface of the earth, 
© it enriches the whole country. Thug 
the wealrh a nation poſſeſſes muſt expa- 
tiate, or it is of no benefit to the public; 
it becomes rather a grievance, where 
matrimonial laws thus confine it to a 


few. | | 
8 


community, even conſidered in a phyſi- 
cal light, is injurious. As thoſe who 
rear up animals take all poſſible pains 


to croſs the ſtrain, in order to improve 


the breed; fo, in thoſe countries where 
marriage 1s moſt free, the inhabitants 
are found every age to improve in ſta- 


ty. From hence it may be eaſily infer- 
red, that if the mandarines here are re- 
ſolveJ only to marry among each other, 
they will ſoon produce a poſterity with 


mandarine faces; and we ſhall the 


heir of ſome honourable family ſcarce 


equal to the abortion of a country - 


farmer. 


Theſe are a few of the obſtacles to 


marriage here; and it is certain they have 
in ſome meaſure anſwered the end, for 
celibacy is both frequent and faſhion- 


able. Old batchelors appear abroad 
without à maſł and old maids, my dear 
Fum Hoam, have been abſolutely known ' 
to ogle, To confels in friendſhip, if 1 
were an Engliſhman, I fancy I ſhould | 


be an old batchelor myſelf; I ſhould 
never find courage to run through all 


the adventures preſcribed by the law. 1 
could fubmit to court my miſtreſs her- 
— 


1. 


Her father, her mother, and a long tribe 
of couſins, aunts, and relations, and 
then ſtand the butt of a whole cogntry 
church; I would as ſoon turn tail and 
make love to her grandmother. 
I can conceive no other reaſon for thus 
matrimony with ſo 'ohi 
bitions, unleſs it be that the co 
228 dy too populous, and 
Ythis was found to be the moſt effectual 
means of thinning it. If this was the 
motive, I cannot but congratulate the 
wife projectors on the ſucceſs of their 
ſcheme. © Hail, O ye dim - ſighted 
© liticians, ye weeders of men! "Tis 
© yours to clip the wing of induſtry, 
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and convert Hymen to a broker, *T;, 
yours to behold ſmall objects with a 
© microſcopic eye, but to be blind to 
< thoſewhich require an extent of viſion. 
« "BU O ye diſcerners of man. 
© kind, to lay the line between ſociety, 
* and weaken that force by dividing, 
© which ſhould bind with united vigour, 
© "Tis yours, to introduce national real 
© diſtreſs, in order to avoid the imaꝑi- 
© nary diſtreſſes of a few. Your actions 
© can be juſtified by a hundred reaſons 
© like truth; they can be oppoſed but by 
© a few reaſons, and thoſe reaſons arg 
© true. Farewel, 


LETTER LXXI. 


PRO LIEN CET ALTANGT, TO HINGPO, BY THE WAY OF MOSCOW. 


GE, that leſſens the enjoyment of 
life, encreaſes our defire of living, 
Thoſe dangers which, in the vigour 
of youth, we had learned to deſpiſe, aſ- 
Yame new terrors as we grow old. Our 
caution encreaſing as our years encreaſe, 
fear becomes at laſt the prevailing paſ- 
ſion of the mind; and the ſmall remain- 
der of life is taken up in uſeleſs efforts 
to keep off our end, or provide for a 
continued exiſtence. 
Strange contradiction in our nati 

and to which even the wiſe are liable! 
If I ſhould judge of that part of life 
which lies before me, by that which I 
have already ſeen, the proſpect is hide- 
ous. Experience tells me, that my paſt 
enjoyments have brought me no real fe- 
lieny;z and ſenſation affures me, that 
thoſe I have felt are ſtronger than thote 
which are yet to come. Yet expericuce 
and ſenſation in vain perſuade; hope, 
more powerful than either, drefſes out 
the diſtant pro ; 
ſome happineſs in Jong perſpective fill 
beckons me to purſue; and, like a loſing 
gameſter, every new diſappointment en- 
creaſes my ardour te continue the game. 
Whence, my friend, this encreaſed 
love of life, which grows upon us with 
our years; 4 — it, that we 
thus make greater efforts to preſerve our 
exiſtence, at a period when it becomes 
ſcarce worth the ing? Is it that Na- 
tune, attentive to the preſervation of 
mankind, encreaſes our wiſhes to live, 


in fancied beauty; 


as ſhe robs the ſenſes of every pleaſure, 
equips imagination in the ſpoil? Life 
would be infi ble to an old man, 
who, loaded with infirmities, feared 
death no more than when in the vigour 
of manhood; the numberleſs calamities 
3 nature, and the conſciouſ- 
| ſurviving every ure, would 
at once — with his own hand 
to terminate the ſcene of miſery; but 
happily the npt of death forſakes 
him at a time when it could only be pre- 
judicial; and life ires an imaginary 
value, in proportion as it's real value is 


Our attachment to every object around 
us encreaſes, in general, from the length 
of our acquaintance with it. I World 
not chuſe, ſays a French philoſopher, 
© to ſee an old poſt pulled up, with 
* which I had been long acquainted. 
A mind habituated io a certain {et 
of objects, inſenſibly becomes fond of 
ſeeing them; viſits them from habit, and 

from them with reluctance: from 

ce proceed the avarice of the old in 

every kind of poſſeſſion. They love the 

world, and 1 that it produces; they 

love life, and all it's advantages; not 

becauſe it gives them pleaſure, but be- 
cauſe they have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chaſte aſcending ti: 
throne of China, commanded that all 
who _ unjuſtly detained in 28 
during the preceding reigns, ſhould 
ſet free. Among the number who cane 
to thank their deliveret on this _— 

- 


%%% XK. A. AN. anertrndtd, Ct 


appeared a majeſtic old man, who, 
— at the emperor's feet, addreſſed 
him as follows. Great father of Chi- 
na, behold a wretch, now eighty-five 
« years old, who was ſhut up in a dun- 
« geon At the Age of twenty-two. I 
« was impriſoned, though a ſtranger to 
« crime, or without being even con- 
« fronted by my accuſers. I have now 
« Jived in ſolitude and darkneſs for more 
than fifty years, and am grown fami- 
« liar with diſtreſs. As yet dazzled 
© with the ſplendour of that tun to which 
you have reſtored me, I have been 
« wandering. the ftreets to find ſome 


friend that would affiſt, or relieve, 


© or remember me; but my friends, 
« my family, and relations, are all 
© dead, and I am forgotten. Permit 
me then, O Chinvang, to wear out 
© the wretched remains of life in my 
former priſon; the walls of my dun- 
© geon are to me more pleaſing than the 
© molt ſplendid palace; I have not long 
© 10 live, and ſhall be unhappy, except 
I ſpend the reſt of my days where my 
« youth was paſſed; in that priſon from 
* whence you were plealed to reicaſe 
me. EY 

The old man's paſſion for confine- 
ment is ſimilar to that we all have for 
lite, We are habituated to the priſon; 
we look round with diſcontent, are dil- 
pleaſed with the abode, and yet the 
length of our captivity only encreaſes 
cur fondneſs for the cell. The trees 
we have planted, the houſes we have 
built, or the poſterity we have begotten, 
all ſerve to bnd us cloſer to earth, and 
embitter our parting. Life ſues the 
young like a new acquaintance; the 


companion, as yet unexhautted, is at 
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once inſtructive and amuſing; it is com” 
pany pleaſes; yet for all this it is but 
ittle regarded. To us, who are de- 
elined in years, life appears like an old 
friend; it's jelts have been anticipated 
in former converſation; it has no new 
ſtory to make us (ſmile, no new improve- 
ment with which to ſurprize, yet ſtill 
we love it; deſtitute of every agreement, 
ſtill we love it; huſband the waſti 
treaſure with encreaſed frugality, an 
feel all the pozgnancy of anguiſh in the 
fatal ſeparation. 
Sir Philip Mordaunt was youn 
beautiful, fincere, brave, an Engliſh- 
man. He had a compleat fortune of his 
own, and the love of the king his ma- 
ſter, which was equivalent to riches. 
Life opened all her treaſure before him, 
and promiſed a long ſucceſſion of future 
happineſs. He came, taſted of the en- 
tertainment, but was diſguſted even in 
the beginning. He eſſed an aver- 
ſion to living; was tired of walking 
round the ſame circle; had tried every 
enjoyment, and found them all grow 
weaker at every repetition. *© If life be 
in youth ſo diſpleaſing, cried he to 
himſelf, what will it appear when age 
comes on! if it be at preſent indif- 
* ſure it will then be execrable. 
is thought embittered every reflection; 
till, at A nth all che ſerenity of per - 
verted reaſon, he ended the debate with 
a piſto!! Had this ſelf-deluded man been 
apprized, that exiſtence grows more de- 
ftirable to us the longer we exiſt, he 
would have then faced old age without 
ſhrinking, he would have boldly dared 
to live, and ſerved that ſociety, by his 
future affiduity, which he baſely in- 


LETTER LXXIV. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 


CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA, 


N reading the news-papers here, I 
have reckoned up not leſs than 
twenty-five great men, ſeventeen very 
great men, and nine very extraordin 
men, in leſs than the compaſs of half a 
fear. Thele,' ſay the Gazettes, are 
the men that ity are to gaze at 


[ 


"with admiration; theſe the names that 
fame will be employed in holding r 
" the aſtoniſhment of ſucceeding ages. 


Let me ſee—forty-ſix great men in half 
a year, 2 8 juſt to . = — 

r. I wonder how ity wil! 
Able to 1 or whether 
the people, in future times, will have any 
other buſineſs to mind, but that of get- 
ting the catalogue by heart. 

Does the mayor of a corporation make 
a ſpeech ? he is inſtantly ſet down for a 
great man. ww pedant digeft his 


Colin 
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common place-book into a folio? he 
| - ang becomes great. Does a poet 

ing up trite ſentuments in rhyme? he 
© alſo becomes the great man of the hour. 
How diminutive ſoever the object of ad- 
miration, each is followed by a crowd 
of ſtill more diminutive admirers. The 
ſhout bcgins in his train, onward he 
marches toward immortality, looks back 
at the purſuing crowd with ſelf - ſatisfac- 
tion; catching all the oddities, thewhim- 
ſies, the abſurdities, and the littleneſſes 
of conſcious greatneſs, by the way. 

I was yeſterday invited by a gentle- 
man to dinner, who promiſed that our 
entertainment ſhould conſiſt of an haunch 
of veniſon, a turtle, and a great man. 
I came, according to appointment. 'The 
veniſon was fine, the turtle good, but 
the great man inſupportable. The mo- 
ment I ventured to ſpeak, I was at once 
contradicted with a inap. I attempted, 
by a ſecond and third affault, to retrieve 
my loſt reputation, but was ſtill beat 
back with confuſion. I was reſolved 
to attack him once more from entrench- 
ment, and turned the converſation upon 
the government of China; but even here 
he aſſerted, ſnapped, and contradicted, 
as before. © Heavens, thought I, this 
© man ds to know China even 
© better than myſelf! I looked round 
to ſee who was on my fide, but every 
eye was fixed in admiration on the 
great man; I therefore at laſt thought 
proper to fit ſilent, and act the pretty 
gentleman during the enſuing converſa- 
tion. 

When a man has once ſecured a circle 
of admirers, he ma be as ridiculous 
here as he thinks proper; and it all paſſes 
for elevation of ſentiment, or learned 
abſence. If be tranſgreſſes the common 
forms of breeding, miſtakes even a tea- 
| t for a tobacco- box, it is ſaid that 

E thoughts are fixed on more important 
objects: to ſpeak and act like the reſt of 
mankind is to be no greater than they. 
There is ſomething of oddity in the very 
idea of preatneſs; for we are ſeldom 
aſtoniſhed at a thing very much reſem- 
bling ourſelves, 

When the Tartars make a Lama, their 
firſt care is to place him in a dark corner 
of the temple; here he js to fit, half con- 
cealed from view, to regulate the mo- 
tion of is hands, lips, and eyes; but, 
above all, he is enjoined gravity and 
ſilence. This, however, is but the pre- 
lnde to his apotheoſis; a ſet of emiſlaries 


- 


are diſpatched among the people to 

up his piety, gravity, and love of ray 
ficſh; the people take them at their ward, 
approach the Lama, now become an 
idol, with the moſt humble proſtration; 
he receives their addreſſes without mo. 
tion, commences a god, and is ever af. 
ter fed by his prieſts with the ſpoon of 
immortality. The ſame receipt in this 
country ſerves to make a great man, 
The idol only keeps cloſe, ſends out 
his little emiſſaries to be hearty in his 
praiſe; and ſtraight, whether ſtateſman 
or author, he is ſet down in the lift of 
fame, continuing to be praiſed while it 
is faſhionable to praiſe, or while hs 
prudently keeps his minuteneſs con- 
cealed from the public. 

I have viſited many countries, and 
have been in cities without number, yet 
never did I enter a town which could 
not produce ten or twelve of thoſe little 
— men; all —_— themlelves 

nown to the reſt of the world, and 
complimenting each other upon their 
extenſive reputation. It is amuſing 
enough when two of thoſe domeftic 
prodigies of learning mount the ſtage 
of ceremony, and give and take praiſe 
from each other. I have been preſent 
wen a German doctor, for having pro- 
nounced a panegyric upon A certain 
monk, was thought the moſt ingen:uus 
man in the world; till the monk ſoon 
after divided this reputation by retuin- 
ing the compliment; by which mcans 
they both marcked off with univerlal 
applauſe. 

The ſame degree of undeſerved adu- 
lation that attends our great mon while 
living, often allo follows him to the 
tomb. It frequently happens that cre 
of his little admirers fits down big with 
the important ſubje&, and is delivered 
of the hiſtory of his life and writing. 
This may properly be called the revdlu- 
tions of a life between the fire- ide and 
the eaſy-chair. In this we learn the 
year in which he was born, at what an 
early age he gave ſymptoms of un- 
common genius and application, to- 
gether with ſome of his ſmart ſayings, 
collected by his aunt and mother, while 
yet hut a hoy, The next book intro- 
duces him to the unveriity, where we 
are informed of his amazing progrcis in 
learning, his excellent ſki}! in darning 
ſtockings, and his new invention for 
papering books to ſave the covers. He 
next makes his appearance in the — 
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uhlic of letters, and publiſhes his 
olio. Now the colofſus is reared, his 
works are eagerly bought up by all the 
purchaſers of ſcarce books. I he learned 
ſocieties invite him to become a mem- 
ber; he diſputes againſt ſome foreigner 
with a long Latin name, conquers in 
the controverſy, 1s complimented by 
ſeveral authors of gravity and import- 
ance, is exceſſively fond of egg-ſauce 
with his pig, becomes preſident of a 
literary club, and dies in the meridian 
of his glory. Happy they, who thus 
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have ſome little faithful attendant, who 


never forſakes them, but prepares to 
wrangle and to praiſe againſt every 
oppoſer; at once ready to encreaſe their 
pride while living, and their character 
when dead. For you and I, my friend, 
who have no humble admirer thus to 
attend us, we, who neither are, nor 
never will be, great men, and who do 
not much care whether we are great 
men or no, at leaſt let us ftrive to 
be honeſt men, and to have commcn 


LETTER LXXV. 


FROM THE SAME. 


rA are numbers in this city 
who live by writing new books; 
und yet there are thouſands of volumes 
in every large library unread and for- 
gotten, This, upon my arrival, was 
one of thoſe contradictions which I was 
unable to account for. Is it poſ- 
„ ſible,” ſaid I, © that there ſhould be 
any demand for new books, before 
© thoſe already publiſhed are read? Can 
© there be ſo many employed in pro- 
© ducing a commodity with which the 
© market is already overſtocked; and 
© with goods alſo better than any of 
© modern manufacture! 

What at firſt view an incon - 
ſiſtence, is a proof at once of this peo- 
ple's wiſdom and refinement. Even 
allowing the works of their anceſtors 
better written than theirs, yet thoſe of 
the moderns acquire a teal value, by 
being marked with the impreſſion of 
the times. Antiquity has been in the 
poſſeſſion of others, the preſent is our 
own; let us firſt, therefore, learn to know 
what belongs to ourſelves; and then, if 
we have leiſure, caſt our reflections back 
to the reign of Shonou, who governed 
twenty thouſand years before the cre- 
ation of the moon. 

The volumes of antiquity, like me- 
dals, may very well ſerve to amuſe the 
curious; but the works of the moderns, 
like the current coin of a kingdom, are 
much better for immediate uſe; the 


former are often prized above their in- 


infec value, and kept with care; the 
Inter feldom paſs for more than they 
are worth, and are often ſubje& to the 
merciiefs hands of ſwreatin 8 c:itics, and 


clipping compilers: the works of an- 
tiquity were ever praiſed, thoſe of the 
moderns read; the treaſures of our an- 
eeſtors have our eſteem, and we boaſt 
the paſſion; thoſe of cote y genius 
engage our heart, although we bluſh to 
own it. The viſits we pay the former 
reſemble thoſe we pay the great; the 
ceremony 1s troubleſome, and yet ſuch 
as we would not chuſe to forego; our 

intance with modern books is 


like fitting with a friend; our pride is 


not flattered in the interview, but it 
gives more internal ſatis faction. 

In proportion as ſociety reines, new 
books muſt ever become more neceſſary. 
Savage ruſlicity is reclaimed by oral 
admonition alone; but the clegant ex- 
cefſes of refinement ave beſt corrected 
by the ſtill voice of ſtudious enquiry. 
In a polite age, almoſt every perſon be- 
comes a reader, and receives more in- 
ſtruction from the preſs than the pulpit. 
The preaching Bonze may inſtruct the 
illiterate peaſant; but nothing leſs than 
the inſinuating addreſs of a fine writer 
can win it's way to an heart already 
relaxed in all the effeminacy of refine- 
ment. Books are neceſſary to correct 
the vices of the polite; but thoſe vices 
are ever changing, and the antidote 
ſhould be changed accordingly, ſhould 
ſtill be new. 

Inſtead therefore of thinking the num- 
ber of new publications here too great, 
I could wiſh it Kill greater, as they are 
the moſt uſeful inſtrumenis of reſorma- 


tion. Every country muſt de inſtructed 


either by writers or preachers; but as 
the number 4 readers encreaſes, the 
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number of hearers is proportionably di- 
miniſhed, the writer becomes more uſe- 
ful, and the preaching Bonze 1-13 neceſ- 
ſary. 

Inſtead, therefore, of complaining 
that writers are overpaid, when their 
works procure them a bare ſubiftence, 
I ſhould imagine it the duty of a ſtate 
not only to encourage their numbers, 
but their induſtry. A Bonze is re- 
warded with immenſe riches fur in- 
ſtructing only a few, even of the me ſt 
ignorant, of the people; apd ſure the 
poor ſcholar ſhould not beg his bread, 
who is capable of inſtructing a million. 

Of all rewards, I grant, the moſt 
pleaſing to a man of real merit, is fame; 
— a polite age, of all times, is that 
in which ſcarce any ſhare of merit can 
acquire it. What numbers of fine 
writers in the latter empire of Rome, 
when refinement was carried to the 
higheſt pitch, have miſſed that fame and 


immortality which they had fondly arro- 


gated to themſelves? How many Greek 
authors, who wrote at that period when 
Conſtantinople was the refined miſtreſs 
of the empire, now rett either not 

inted, or not read, in the libraries of 
— Thoſe who came firſt, while 
either ſtate as vet was burbarous, carried 
all the reputation away. Authers, as 
the age refined, became more numerous, 
and their numbers.deltroyed their fame. 
It is but natural, therefore, for the 
writer, when coniciovs that his works 
will not prociurc him fame hereaiter, to 
endeavour to make them turn out to his 
temporal intsreſt here. 

Whatever be the motives which in- 
duce men to write, whether avarice or 
fame, tae country becomes matt wiſe 
and happy, in which they moſt ſerve 
for inftractors. The countries where 
ſacerdotal inftructicn alone is pormiited, 
remain in ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
hepeleſs ſlavery. In England, where 
there are as many new books publiſhed 
as in al the reſt of Europe together, 
a ſpirit of freedom and xcafon reigns 
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among the people; they have been often 
known to act like fools, they are gene- 
rally found to think like men. 

The only danger that attends a mul- 
tiplicity of publications, is that ſome 
of them may be calculated to injure, 
rather than benefit, ſociety. But where 
writers are numerous, they alſo ſerve 
as a check upon each other; and, per- 
haps, a literary inquiſition is the moſt 
terrible puniſhment that can be con- 
ccived to a literary tranſgreſſor. | 

But to do the Engliſh juſtice, there 
are but few offenders of this kind; their 
publications, in general, aim at mending 
either the heart, or improving the com- 
mon weal. The dulleſt writer talks of 
virtue, and liberty, and benevolence, with 
eſteem; tells his true ſtory, filled with 
good and wholeſome advice; warns 
againſt ſlavery, bribery, or the bite of 
a mad dog; and dreſſes up his little uſe- 
ful magazine of knowledge and enter- 
tainment, at leaſt with a good inten- 
tion. The dunces of France, on the 
other hand, who have leſs encourage- 
ment, are more vicious. Tender hearts, 
languiſhing eyes, Leonora in love at 
thirteen, extatic tranſports, ſtolen bliſſee, 
are the frivolous ſvbjeRs oi their ſrivo- 
lous memoirs. In England, if a bawdy 
blockhead thus breaks in on the com- 
munity, he ſets his whole fraternity in 
a roar; nor can he eſcape, even though 
he ſhould fly to nobility for ſhelter. 

Thus even dunces, my friend, may 
make themſelves uſeful. But there are 
others whom Nature has bleſt with ta- 
lents above the reſt of mankind; men 
capable of thinking with preciſion, and 
imprefſiog their thoughts with rapiditr. 
Beings who diffuſe thoſe regards upon 
mankind, which others contract and 
ſettle upon themſelves. Theſe deferve 
every henour from that community of 
which they are more pecuharly the chil- 
dren; to fuch I would give my heart, 
ſince to them I am indebted for it's hu- 
manity! Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


| FROM HINGPO, TO LIEN CHI ALTANGI, BY THE WAY OF MOSCOW. 


Still remain at Terki, where I have 
received that money which was re- 
minted here in order to releaſe me from 


captivity. My fair companion Mull im- 


oves in my eſteem; the more I know 
r mind, 2 beauty becomes more 
poignant; appears charming, even 
among the daughters of Circaſſa. 1 
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Vet were I to examine her beauty with 
the art of a ſtatuary, 1 ſhould find num- 
bers here that far ſurpats her; Nature 
has not granted her all the boatted Cir- 
caſhan regularity of feature, and vet 
ſhe greatly exceeds the faireſt of the 
country in the art of ſeizing the affec- 
tions. Whence, have I often ſaid to 
myſelf, * this refiftleſs magic that at- 
© tends even moderaic charm-? Though 
I regard the beanties of the coun- 
try with admiration, every interview 
weakens the impreſſion, but the form 
of Zelis grows upon my imagination, 
I never behold her wichout an cncreafe 
of tenderneſs and reſpedt. Whence 
this injuſtice of the mind in preferring 
imperfect beauty to that which Na- 
ture ſrems to have finiſned with care? 
Whence the infatuation, that he whom 
2 comet could not amaze, ſhould be 
aſtoniſhed at a meteor !* When reaſon 
was thus fatigued to find an anſwer, 
my imagination purſued the ſubje ct; 
and this was the reſult. 

T fancied myſelf placed between two 
landſcapes, this called the Region of 
Beauty, and that the Valley of the 
Graces; the one adorned with all that 
luxuriant Nature could beſtow; the 
fruits of various climates adorned the 
tr-es, the grove reſounded with niuiic, 
the gale breathed purfume, every charm 
that could arife from ſymmetry and 
exact diftribution were here conſpicuous, 
the whole offering a proſpeR of pleaſure 
without end. The Valley of the Graces, 
on the other hand, ſeemed by no means 
fo invitingz the ſtreams and the groves 
appeared juſt as they umually do in fre- 
onented countries; no magnificent par- 
terres, no conſort in the giove, tne 
rivulet was edged with weeds, and the 
zook joined it's voice to that of 2 
nightingale. All was fimplicity and 
nature. 

The moſt ſtriking objects ever firſt 
allure the traveller, Ientered che Region 
of Beauty with encreaſed curioſity, and 
promiſed myſelf endleſs ſatie faction in 
being introduced to the preſiding god- 
des. I perceived ſeveral ſtrangers, who 
entered with the ſame deſign; and what 
ſurprized mie not a [itile, was to fre 
ſevera] others hafſtening to leave this 
abode of fecming felicity. 

After ſome fatigue, I had at laſt the 
honour of being introduced to the god- 
defs, who reprefented Benuty in perſon. 
She was {ated on a thront, at the foot 
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of which food ſrveral ſtrangers lately 
introduced like me, all ieguding her 
form in extaſy. * Ah, what eyes! what 
© lips! how cicar her complexion! how 
© perfect her thape!' At theſe exclama- 
tions, Beauty, vith downcatt eyes, would 
end:avour to cmuntulcit modeſty; but 
ſoon again looking round, as if to con- 
firm every ſpeftator in his favourable 
ſentiments, ſome times ſne would attempt 
to allure us by miles; and at intervals 
would bridle back, in order to inſpire 
us with reſpett as woll as tenderneſs. 


This ceremony laſted for ſome time, | 


and hat fo much employed our eyes, 
that we had forgot ail this while that 
the podde(s was ſilent. We ſoon, howe 
ever, began to percetve the defect. 
„What, ſaid we, among each other. 
© are we to have nothing but languiſh= 
© ing airs, ſoft looks, and inclinations 
© of the head? Will rhe goddeſs only 
© deign to ſatisfy our eyes? Upon this, 
one of the company ſtepped up to pre- 
ſent her with ſome fruits he had gathered 
by the way. She received the preſent, 
moſt ſweetly ſmiling, and with one of 
the whiteft hands in the world; but Kill 
not a word eſcaped her lips. 

I now found that my companions 
grew wenry of tMeir hamage; they went 
off, one by one; and reſolving not to 


be left behind, I offered to 80 in my. 
the door of the tem- 


turn; when, juſt at 
ple, I was called back by a female, 
whoſe name was Pride, and who ſc:med 
diſpleaſed at the behaviour of the come 
pany. ©* Where are you hatizning?” ſaid 
ſhe to nic, with an angry 2ir; the god- 
© deſs of Brauty is here. I have been 
© to vilit her, Madam,” replied I, and 


© find her more beautiful even than re- 


port had made her. And vhy, then, 
© will you leave her?* added the female. 
I have ſen her long enough, returned 
I; © I have got all her features by heart, 
Her eyes are ſtill the fame. Her noſe 
is à very fine one, but it is ſtill juſt 
ſuch a noſe now as it was half an hour 
ago. Could the throw a little mare 
mind into her face, perhaps 1 ſhould 
be for wiſhing 10 have more of her 
company,'—" Wu tgnifes,” rephed 
my female, whether ſhe has a mind 
or not? Has ſhe any occahon tor a 
mind, ſo formed as ſhe is by Nature? 
If the had a common face, indeed, 
there might be ſome reaſon for think - 
ing to improve it; but when features 
ars already perfect, every alteration 
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* wovid but impair them. A fine face 
is already at the point of perfection, 
* and a fire lady ſhould cndeavour to 
© keep it ſo; the impreſſion it would 
© receive from thought, would but di- 
© ſturb it's whole ceconcmy.* | 

To this ſpecch I gave no reply, but 
made the beit of my way to the Valley 
of the Graces. Here I found all thoſe 
who before had been my companions in 
the Region of Beauty, now upon the 
ſame errand. 

As we entered the valley, the proſpect 
inſenſibly ſeemed to improve; we found 
every thing ſo natural, fo domeſtic, and 

pleaſing, that our minds, which before 
were congealed in admiration, now re- 
laxed into gaiety and good- humour. 
We had deſigned to pay our reſpects to 
the preſiding goddeis, but ſhe was no 
where to be found. One of our com- 
panions aſſerted, that her temple lay to 
the right; another, to the left; a third 
inſiſted that it was ſtraight before us; 
and a fourth, that we had left it be- 
Hind. In ſhort, we found every thing 
familiar and charming, but could not 
determine where to ſeek for the Grace 
in perſon. 

In this agreeable incertitude we paſſed 
ſeveral hours; and, though very deſirous 
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of finding the goddeſs, by no means 
impatient of the delay. Every part of 
the valley preſented ſome minute beauty, 
which, without offering itſelf at once, 
ſtole within the ſoul, and captivated us 
with the charms of our retreat. Still, 
however, we continued to ſearch; and 
might ſtil] have continued, had we not 
been interrupted by a voice which, 
though we could not ſee from whence 
it came, addrefſed us in this manner: 

© It you would find the Goddeſs of 
© Grace, ſeek her not under one torn, 
for the aſſumes a thouſand. Ever 
© changing under the eye of inſpection, 
© her variety, rather than her figure, is 
© pleaſing. In contemplating her beau- 
© ty, the eye glides over every per- 
© fection with giddy delight, and, ca- 
b pable of fixing no where, is charmed 
with the whole“. She is now Con- 
© templation with ſolemn look, again 
© Compaſſion with humid eye; the now 
* ſparkles with joy, ſoon every feature 
© ſpeaks diſtreſs: her looks, at times, 
< invite our approach, at others, repreſs 
© our preſumption; the goddeis cannot 
be properly called Beautiful under any 
© one of theſe forms, but by combining 
© them all, ſhe becomes irreſiſtibly pleat« 
ing. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVII. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FU!1 HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
CEREMONIAL AcADEAT AT PEKIN, IN CHINA. 


HE ſhops of London are as well 
furniſhed as thoſe of Pekin. Thole 
of London have a picture hung at their 
door, informing the rs what 
they have to fell, as thoſe at Pekin have 
2 board to aſſure the buyer that they 
have no intentions to chcat him. 

I was this morning P buy filk for a 
night-cap. Immediatcly upon enterin 
I 2 ſhop, the 3 and bis 
two men, with wigs plaiſtered with 

der, appeared to aſk my commands. 
Huy were certainly the civileſt people 
alive; if I but looked, they flew to the 
place where Ic my eye; every mo- 
tion of mine {cat them eng ing round 
the whole thop for my fatisiacion, T 
informed them that 1 wanted what was 
good, and they neue me not le than 


forty pieces, and each was better than 
the former; the prettieſt pattern in na- 
ture, and the firteft in the world for 
night-caps. My very gocd friend, 
ſaid I to the mercer, you muſt not 
pretend to inſtruct me in ſilks, I know 
© theſe in particular to be no better than 
© your mere flimſy Bungees.— That 
may be, cried the mercer, who I af- 


terwards found had never contradicted 


a man in lus hic; © I can't pretend to 
« fay but they may; but, I can aſſure 
© you, my Lady Trail has had a ſacque 
from this piece this very morning. — 
© But, friend, ſaid 1, * though my lady 
© has choſen a ſacque from it, I ſce no 
© neccMhty that 1 mould wear it for 2a 
v1 „. —“ That may be, re- 
turned he 2225 . = what becomes 
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e a pretty lady, will at any time look 
© well on a handſome gentleman. This 
ſhort compliment was thrown in ſo very 
ſeaiunably upon my uglv face, that even 
though I diſliked the Ik, I deſired him 
to cut me of the pattern of a night · cap. 

While this buſineſs was conſigned to 
bis journeyman, the maſter himſelf took 
down ſome pieces of ſilk ſtill finer than 
any J had yet ſcen, and ſpreading them 
before me—* There! cries he, there's 
© beauty! my Lord Snakeſkin has be- 
© {poke the fellow to this for the birth- 
© night this very morning; it would 
look charmingly in waiſtcoats, '—* But 
I don't want a waiſtcoat, replied J. 
© Not want a waiſtcoat!* returned the 
mercer; then I woald adviſe you to 
buy one; when w.1ſtconrs are want- 
© ed, you may depend upon it they will 
© come dear. Always buy before you 
© want, and you are fure to be well 
© uſ:d, as they lay in Cheaphide.* There 
was ſo much juttice in his advice, that 
I could not refuic taking it; beſides, 
the ilk, which was reeily a good one, 
encrenſed the temptation, fo I gave or- 
ders tor that too. 

As 1 was waiting to have my bargains 
mealured and cut, which, I know not 


how, thev executed but ſlowly ; during 


the interval, the mercer entertained me 
with the modern manner of fome of the 
nobility receiving company in their 
morning-gowas: Perhaps, Sir, adds 
he, vou have a mind to fee what kind 
* of fiik is univerſally worn?“ Without 
waiting for wy reply, he ſpreads a piece 
before me, which might be reckoned 
beautiful even in China. If the no- 
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bility,” continues he, © were to know 
I fold this to anv, under a Right Ho- 
nourabie, I ſhould certainly loſe their 
cuſtom; you ſee, my Lord, it is at 
once rich, taſty, and quite the thing.” 
—* I am no Jord,” interrupted I. 1 
beg pardon, cried he; but be pleaſed 
to remember, when you intend buy- 
ing a morning -gowen, that vou had an 
offer from me of ſomething worth mo- 


R K K K Aa 


my way of dealing; you may buy a 
morning-gown now, or you may ſtay 
till they become dearer and leſs fa- 
ſhionable; but it is not my buſineſs to 


aqdviſe.“ In ſhort, my reverend Fum, 


he perſuaded me to buy a morning- gon 
alſo, and would probably have perſuad- 
ed me to have bought half the goods in 
his ſhop, if I had ſtayed long enough, 
or was furniſhed with ſufficient money. 
Upon returning home, 1 could not 
help reflecting, with ſome aſtoniſhment, 
how this very man, with ſuch a con- 
fined education and* capacity, was yet 
capable of turning me as he thought 
proper, and moulding me to his incli- 
nations! I knew he was only anſwering 
his own purpoſes, even while he attempt= 
cd to appear ſolicitous about mine; yet, 
by a voiuntary infatuation, a ſort of 
paſſion compounded of vanity and good- 
nature, 1 walked into the ſnare with my 
cyes open, and put myſelf io future pain, 
in order ta give him immediate plealure. 
The wiſtiom of the ignorant ſomewhat 
ret mbles the inftin& of animals; it is 
dittuſed in but a very narrow ſphere, 


Vut within that circle it acts with vigours 


uniformity, and ſucceſs. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVII. 


FROM THE SAME. 


ROM my former accounts, you 
may be apt to fancy the Engliſh 
the moit ridiculous people under the ſun. 


They are, indeed, ridiculous : vet, every 


other nation in Europe is equally ſo; 
2 laughs at rach, and the Aſiatic at 
all. 

I m2y, upon another occaſion, point 
out what is moſt ſtrikingly abſurd in 
other countries ; I ſhall at preſent con- 
fine myſelf only to France. The firſt 
national peculiarity a traveller meets 


upon entering that Kingdom, is an odd 


ſort of ſtaring vivacity in every eye, nat 
excepting even the children; the people, 
it ſeems, have got it into their heads 
that they have more wit than others, and 
ſo ſtare in order to look ſmart. 

I know not how it happens, but there 
appears a ſickly delicacy in the faces of 
their fineſt women. This may have in- 
troduced the uſe of paint, and paint pro- 
duces wrinkles; ſo ti at a fine lady ſhall 
look like a hag at twenty-three. But 
as in ſome meaſure they never appear 


young, ſo it may be equally — 


ney. Conlcience, Sir, conſcience, is 
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that they actually thiak themſel ves never 
old; a gentle Mus ſhall prepare for new 
congueits at fixty; hall hohble a riga- 
doon when ſlie can ſcarce walk without 
a crutch; ſhe ſhall afte& the girl, play 
ber fan and her eves, and talk of ſenti- 
ments, bleeding hearts, and expiring 
tor love, when actually dying wit nage. 
Like a departing philoſopher, ſhe at- 
temuts to make her laſt moments the 
mot briiliant of her life. 

Their civility to ſtrangers is what 
they are chiefly proud of; and to con- 
ſeis fincerciy, their beggars are the very 
politeſt b:ggurs 1 ever knew : in other 
places, a traveller is addreſſed with a pi- 
teous wine, or a ſturdy ſolemnity; but 
a French beggar ſhall aſk your charity 
with a very genteel bow, and thank you 
for it with a imile and a ſhrug. | 

Another inftance of this people” 
breeding I muſt not forget. An Eng- 
liſnman would not ſpeak his native 
language in a company of foreigners, 
where he was ſure that none underſtood 
him; a travelling Hottentot himſelf 
would be ſilent, if acquainted only with 
the language of his country: but a 
Frenchman ſhall talk to you whether 
you underſtand his language or not; 
never troubling his head whether you 
have learned French, ſtill he keeps up 
the converſation, fixes his eye fuil in 
your face, and aſks a thouſand queſ- 
tions, which he anſwers himſelf for want 
of a more ſatisfactory reply. 

But their civility to foreigners is not 
half ſo great as their admiration of 
themſelves. Every thing that belong 
to them and their nation is great; mag- 
nificent beyond expreſſion; quite roman- 
tic! every garden is a paradiſe, every 
hovel a palace, and every v 
angel. They ſhut their eyes cloſe, 
throw their mouths wide open, and cry 
out in 
© OCiel!—what taſte! Mort de ma vie! 
hat eur! was ever any peo- 
© ple like ourſelves? We are the nation 
© of men, and all the reſt no better than 
© 'rwo-legged barbarians.” 


I fancy the French would make the 
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woman an 


rapture: Sacre. What beauty! 


beſt cooks in the world, if they had but 
meat; as it is, they can dreſs you ou: 
fire different diſhes from à nettſe-ton, 
ſeven from a dock-leaf, and twice * 
many from a frog's haunches; theſe ea: 
prettity enough when one is a little ulcd 
to tei, are caſy of digeſtion, and fel. 
dom overload the ſtomach with crudities, 


The ſeldom dine under ſeven hot diſuca; 


it is true, indeed, with all this magnifi- 
cence, they ſeldom ſpread a cloth be- 
fore the gueſts ; but in that I cannot be 
angry with them; fince thoſe who have 
got no linen on their backs, may very 
well he excuſed for wanting it upon their 
tales. 

Even religion itſelf loſes it's ſolem- 
nity among them. Upon their ronds, 
at abour every five miles diftance, vou 
ſ-e an image of the Virgin Mary, dre(t. 
ed up in grim head-cloaths, painted 
cheeks, and an old red petticoat; before 
her a lamp is often kept burning, at 
which, with the Saint's permiſſion, I 
have frequently lighted my pipe. In- 
ſtead of the Virgin, you are ſometimes 
prejented with a Crucifix, ut other times 
with a wooden Saviour, fitted out in 
compleat garniture, with ſponge, ſpear, 
nails, pincers, hammer, bees-wax and 
vinegar-boitle, Some of theſe images, 
I have been told, came down from hea- 
ven; if fo, in heaven they have but 


bungling workmen. 


In pating through their towns, you 


"frequently ſee the men fitting at the 


doors knitting ſtockings, white the care 
of cultivating the ground and prunins 
the vines fall to the women. This is 
perhaps the realon why the fir - ſex are 
granted ſume peculiar privileges in this 
country; particularly, when they can 
get horſes, of riding without a fide- 
fadile, 

But 1 begin to think you may find 
this deſcription pert and dull enough; 
perhaps it is fo, yet in general, it is the 
manner in which the French uſually de- 
ſcribe foreigners; and it is but juſt to 
force a part of that ridicule back upon 
them, which they attempt to laviſh on 
others. Adieu. 15 
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2 is ſent down with 
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er be guiity of the ſame 
one of then is forgiven, in or- 
2 to continue che mo — comfort 
i ents in their decline, 
phe thin, there is 2 fpirit of 
ercy breath: -s tkrovgh tie ;awsof Eng- 
Jand, which force erronzeo::fly endeavour 
to ſuppreſs; the laws, however, ſem 


unwil.ng to with he offe ds, or to 
furni n the offi:e:s of juſtice with eve: 


means of acting wen i-veriry, Thate 
ho arraſt de vors are denied the uſe: of 
arms; the nightly watch is permitted co 
repre the diſorders of the drunken ei- 
tizens only with clubaʒ juſt ce, in ſurh 2 
caſe, ſeems to hide her tezrors, and per- 
mits ſome offenders o Hape, rather than 
toad any with à vuniſhment diipronore 
tioned to the c- me. c 


Tus it is the gicry of an Engliſu- 


man, that he is nat only goveracd by 
laws, but that tiic!: are alſo tempered 
by mercy. A covatry reſrained by ſe· 
vere laws, and thoſe too executed with 
) is under the moſt 


rann a - 
Wo 
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jour geys of ſix miles 


great, expedients of practiſing with i 


27ainſt them; 
© but the ſame degree of cunning which 
© 'had (aug at the Enave to evade the for- 
ner kautes, taught him to evade the 

© latteralſo; he flew to new ſhifta, while 
* ;vitice pu ſued with new ordinances 

* th!!, however, he kept his proper diſ- 
© tance; and whenever one crime was 


ry © judzed penal by the ſtate, he left com- 


4 mitiing it, in order to iſe ſome 
© unforbidden ſpecies of villainy. Thus 
the criminal, againſt whom the threat- 


© enings were denounced, always eſcap- 
* ed free; while the fimple a alone 
felt ihe rig>ur of juſtice, In the mean 
time, penal laws became numerous; 
almoſtt every perſon in the Rate, un- 
* knowingly, a: different times offend- 
ed, 211 was every mament ſubje& to 
* 2 ma!'Cious proſecution.* In fat, 
penal laws, inſtead of preventing crimes, 
are generally enacted after the commiſ- 
ſion; inſtead of repreſũng the growth 


of ingenious villa: ny, onl de- 
ceit, — putting it — der dale and 
* 


Such laws, therefore, 
guards which are ſometimes i 
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ſuſtain him: to enter into comets ard commerce, he finds himſelf no 
with others, would ne undergoing 2 vo- ir'ercfed in ei her. A Giſcovery whit 
Juntary obligation wi hout the exgect - ſome hzve prrſuzd at the he zard of their 
anceof any rewa:d, IZ. ad is cov 1 liver, affetcs ia wit neither aftoniſh. 
wymen à c tenants, vat riva's, n ine men gor plealure. Ale is ſatieſied with 
fame inen baumible veſt; the encre bd therongbiy vnderſtanding the few ob. 
as f on LY no rant dini- jects which contribut: to his own feli. 
miles the erpe. tions urihng om ec al city, he knows the 12 places 
- ity in a7<taer ; there 2c ac need where to lay the ſnare for the fable, and 
of laws, therefore, to repre's 22.0 on, dre. the value of furs with more 
+ where there can be no niche @tciue than ur, gean ſagncity. More extend. 
ang it's moſt boundleſs gri . 0aiiulcs, el knuwizdge would only ſerve to ren. 
Our folitury Siberian w., 17 ke der hin unhappy; it might lend a ray 
manner, find the Teiences zur only zu- to ſhew him the. ifery of his Gtuation, 
rely uſeleſs: in direfting. bis war, but could n=: guide h. m in his efforts to 
bat diſguſting even in ipecu ation. In avoid it. Ignorance is the happineſs of 


our curioſiry muſt — | 

miſery of a being endowed with 
ſentiments above it's capacity of fru- 
ition, is moſt admirably deſcribed in one 
of the fable: of Lorman the Indian mo- 
ralift.— Zn elephant that had been 


god 


— fooliſh r-,c>*, and endeavoured to diſ- 

the reaſunmg faculty will be dimiziſhed —— ſrom his miſplaced ax; 
a 1 but fading id to no purpoſe, gave 
2 


at laſt ſvch a portion of wiidom as could 
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he felt real anxiety. He ſoon 
obs GERD Wenn 
It's own reward. uſual oy r thoſe deli- 
The baibarous Scherian is too wiſe, cacies whi tables of pri 
therefore, to exbzuft hie tine in queſt but here ound it i to 
of knowicdge, which neither curioſity be fati could eaſily 


prompts, nor pleature impele, him to 
Purſur. When told i ex:& ad- 


dilcovery tends ig promote navigation - 


of enjoyr: In this manner 
2 2 epiaing, diſcontented life, de- 
teſting um. elf, and diſpleaſed with his 
ili- judged ambi on; till at laſt his be- 
neu ar, Witnowv; taking compamon 
en his foriorn ſwuat on, r. ed him to 
the ignerance and the hanuineſs wich 
he was originaily formed to enjoy. 

No. wy fend, to attemvt to intro- 
dvce die ſiunces into a nation of mine 
4g berbezibne, im only to rener 
them :core mite than even Nature 
deſigved they Gould be. A Lf: of 
ſimplicity is bei atied to a Rate of ſo- 
_ 8 

ne great lav giver 

' des improve the deſolbie inhab i- 
tants of $:b2:iv, by ſending among 
them fem: f the politoſt en of Eu- 
rope. Tae conſequence bas hevn, tat 
the country was 25 yet unfit to ræcewe 
them; they langwi hed. fora te, with 
a fort of exotic melad /; every day de- 
generated ſrom themicives; and t laſt, 
anftead of rendering the country mere 
they conformed to the ſoll, and 
my friend, in crder to make the 
al in any country, it muſt 
become populous ; the inhabitant 
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of Ruſſa at- 


"uy 
of 


muſt go through the different 
hunter, ſhepherd, and huſbban £ 
thea, when pr perty becomes valuable, 
and conſcquently gives cauſe forinjuſticez 
thea, when laws are appointed to re- 
ps injury, ano ſecure 10n; when 
men, by the ſanctioa of thoſe laws, be- 
con poſſi Ted of lunerfluityz when lux- 
vry is thus introducud, and demands 
i-'s contiov-l ſTppiy z then it is that the 
ſienres become neceſſary and uſeful x 
the ſtate then caunot ſubſit without 
them; they muſt then he introduced, at 
once to tach men to draw the 

poſñ ble quantity of ple aſure from cire 
cumſcrihe? poſſeſſien, and to refirain 
them v:3thin tue bounds of moderate en- 
jovment. 

The {c:ences are not the cauſe of lux 
ury, but ii's canſeavence; and this de- 
ſtroyer thus brings with it an antidote 
which _ the — of it's own 

vſc2. By alerting intro- 
== the ic:22ces, we aſſert a 
but if, wit? hoe who reje& the utility 


of learning, ve aſſert that the ſciences 
alſo ip ir luxury, we hall be at 
Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXII. 1 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO HINGPO, BY THE WAY OF MOSCOW. 


OU are new arrived at an age, 
| my ſen, when pleaſure Ci bades 
| joa ; but rob no, by” pre- 
ſent gratification, all tlie ſutcesding Pe 
riod of life of it's happineG. 8 22 
a little pleaſure at firſt to the ex A 


— 2 The ſtudy cf a few F: ars 
make the reft of life comp.--1iy 


= inſtead of continuing the ſ2':j-N 
myſelf, take the following inſtru ? ions 
borrowed from a modern philoſopher of 
China. He who has begun his for- 
©'tune by ſtudy, will certz/nly confirm 
© it by perſeverance. The lov: of books 
©* damps the paiſion for pizaſvre, and 
© when this paſſion is once extingr ned, 


© life is then cheapiy ſupported : thus a 


© man, being poſſfeſſed of more than he 


< wants, can never be ſubject 


produces. * 
nſpeakable pleaſure at- 
© terd:ing the life of a voluntary ſtudent, 
6 Tei Genlendancntinatk.: 
it is to me juſt as if I had gained a 
© new friend. When Tread over a book; 


I have peruſed before, it ceſembles* 


© the meeting with an 


A bsi. Con of this pallage may allo be ſern in Du Halde, Vol. II. Fol. p. 47, and 
38. This extract will at leaſt ſerve do hen that fondneſs for humour which appears in the 
writings of the Chineſe. | | 
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parents of vigilance and ceconomy; 
«© vigilance and ceconomy of riches and 
© honour; riches and honour gf pride 


and luxury; pride and luxury of im- 
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< purity and idleneſs; and impurity and 


© idleneſs again produce indigence and 


* obſcurity. Such are the revolutions 
© of life. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT or THE 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA, 


Fancy the character of a poet is in 
1 every country the fame, fond of en- 
 Joying the preſent, careleſs of the future; 
his converſation that of a man of ſenſe, 
his actions thoſe of a fool! of fortitude 
able to ſtand unmoved at the burſting of 
an earthquake, yet of ſenſibility to be 
affected by the breaking of a tea-cup. 
Such is his character; which, conſidered 
in every light, is the very oppoſite of 
that which leads to riches. 

The poets of the Weſt are as remark - 

able for their indigence as their genius; 
and yet, among the numerous hoſpitals 
deſigned to relieve the poor, I have 
heard of but one erected for the benefit 
of decayed authors. This was founded 
by Pope Urban VIII. and called the Re- 
treat of Incurables, intimating, that it 
was equally impoſſible to reclaim the 
patients, who ſued for reception, from 
poverty, or from poetry. To be ſincere, 
were I to ſend you an account of the 
lives of the Weſtern poets, either an- 
cient or modern, I fancy you would 
think me employed in collecting mate- 
rials for an hiſtory of human wretched- 
— 1 

Homer is the firſt poet and beggar of 
note among the ancients; he was blind, 
and ſung his ballads about the ftreets; 
but it is obſerved, that his mouth was 
more frequently filled with verſes thar 
with bread. Plautus, the comic poet, 
was better of; he had two trades; he 
was a poet for his diverſion, and helped 
to turn a mill in order to gain a liveh- 
hood, Terence was a flave; and Boe- 
thius died in a jail. 

Among the Italians, Paulo Burgheſe, 
almoſt as good a poet as Taſſo, knew 
fourteen different trades, and yet died 
| becauſe he could get employment in 
none. Taffo himſelf, who had the moſt 
amiable character of all poets, has often 
been obliged to borrow a crown from 
ſome friend, in order to pay for a month's 


ſubſiſtence; he has left us a pretty ſon- 
ne, addreſſed to his cat, in which he 
begs the light of her eyes to write by, 
being too poor to afford himſelf a candle. 
But Bentivoglio, poor Bentivoglio ! 
chiefly demands our pity. His comedies 
will laſt with the Italian language: he 
diſſipated a noble fortune in acts of 
Charity and benevolence; but falling in- 
to miſery in his old age, was refuſed to 
be admitted into an hoſpital which he 
himſelf had erected. 

In Spain, it is ſaid, the great Cer- 


vantes died of hunger; and it is certain, 


that the famous Camoens ended his days 
in an hoſpital. | | 

If we turn to France, we ſhall there 
find even ſtronger inſtances of the in- 
gratitude of the public. Vaugelas, one 
of the politeſt writers, and one of the 
honzftc men of his time, was firnamed 
the Owl, from his being obliged to keep 
within all day, and venture out only 
by night, through tear of his creditors. 
His laft will is very remarkable. After 
having bequeathed all his worldly fub- 
ſtance to the diſcharging his debts, he 
gocs on thus: But as there ſtill may 
© remain ſome creditors unpaid, even 


© after all that IJ have ſhali be diſpoſed 


© of, in ſuch a caſe, it is my laſt will, 
© that my body ſhould be fold to the 
© ſurgeons to the belt advantage, and 
© that the purchaſe ſhauld go to the diſ- 
© charging thoſe debts which I owe to 
© ſociety; ſo that if I could not while 
* hving, at leaſt len dead, I may be 
© uſeful.” 

Caſſander was one of the greateſt ge- 
niuſes of his time; vet all his merit 
could not procure him a bare ſubſiſt- 
ence. Being by degrees driven into 
an hatred of all mankind, from the 
little pity he found amongſt them, he 
even ventured at laſt ungratefully to 
impute his calamities to Providence. 
In his laſt agonies, when the prieſt en- 

2 treated 
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treated him to rely on the juſtice of Hea- 
ven, and aſk from him that made 
bim—* If God, replies he, has ſhewn 
s me no juſtice here, what reaſon have 
© I to expect any from him hereafter? 
But being anſwered, that a ſuſpenſion 
of juſtice was no argument that ſhould 
induce us to doubt of it's reality Let 
© me entreat you, continued bis con- 
feſſor, by all that is dear, to be recon- 
© ciled to God, your Father, your 
© Maker, and Friend.“ No," replied 
the exaſperated wretch, you know the 
© manner in which he left me to lit; 
(and pointing to the ſtraw on which he 
was ſtretched) and you ſee the manner 
© in which he leaves me to die!” 
But the ſufferings of the poet in other 


countries 1s nothing, when compared to 


his diſtreſſes here: the names of Spencer 

and Otway, Butler and Dryden, are 

every day mentioned as a national re- 

proach; ſome of them lived in a ſtate of 
ecarious indigence, and others literal- 
died of hunger. 

At preſent, the few poets of England 
no longer depend on the great for ſub- 
ſiſtence 3 they have now no other pa- 
trons but the public; and the oublic, 
colle&ively conſidered, is a good and 
a generous matter. It is, indeed, too 
frequently miſtaken as to the merits of 
every candidate for favour; but, to make 
amends, it is never miſtaken long. A 
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performance indeed may be forced for a 
time into reputation; but, deſtitute of 
real merit, it ſoon ſinks; time, the touch. 
ſtone of what is truly valuable, will 
ſoon diſcover the fraud, and an author 
ſhould never arrogate to himſelf any 
ſhare of ſucceſs, till his works have 
been read at leaſt ten years with ſatiſ- 
faction. | 

A man of letters at preſent, whoſe 
works are valuable, is perfectly ſenſible 
of their value. Every polite member of 
the community, by buying what he 
writes, contributes to reward him. The 
riclicvle, therefore, of living in a garret, 
might have been wit in the laſt age, but 
continues ſuch no longer, becauſe no 
longer true. A writer of real merit 
now may eaſily be rich, if his heart be 
ſet only on fortune: and for thoſe who 
have no merit, it is but fit that ſuch 
ſhould remain in merited obſcurity. He 
may now refuſe an invitation to dinner, 
without fearing toincur his patron's diſ- 
— or to ſtarve by remaining at 
dome. He may now venture to 2 
in company with juft fuch cloaths as 
other men generally wear, and talk even 
to princes, with all the conſcious ſupe- 
riority of wiſdom. Though he cannot 
hoaſt of fortune here, yet he can brave - 
iy aſſert the dignity of independence. 


LETTER LXXXV. 


FROM THE SAME, 


Have interefted myſelf fo long in all 
| the concerns of this people, that T 
am almo!! become an Englihman; I 
now begin to read with pleaſure ot their 
taking towns or gaining hattles, and ſe- 
cretly wiſh difappointment to all the 
enemies of Britain. Vet fall my regard 
to mankind fills me with concern for 
their cantentions. I could wiſh to fee 
tie difturbanc-s of Europe o ce more 
amicably adjuſted: Jam an enemy to 
nothing in this good world but war; 1 
hate ſighling between rival ſtates; J hate 
it between man and man; I hate fight- 
ing even between women! 
1 already informed you, that while 
Europe was at variance, w2 were alſo 
threatened from the ſtage with an irre- 


concileabic oppoſition, and that our {ing- 


ing women were reſolved to ſing at each 
other to the end of the ſeaſon. O my 
friend, thoſe fears were juſt ! They are 
not only determined to ſing at each other 
to the end of the ſeaſon; but, what is 
worſe, to ſing the ſame ſong; and, what 
is ſtill more inſupportable, to make us 
pay for hearing. 

If they he for war, for my part, I 
ſhould a viſe them to have a public con- 
greſs, and there fairly ſquall at each 
other. What ſignifies ſounding the 
trumpet of defiance at a diſtance, and 
calling in the town to their bat- 
tles? I would have them come boldly 
into one of the moſt open and frequent- 
ed ſtreets, face to face, and there try 
their ill in quavering. 

6 


that they ſhall not touch one ſingle piece 
of lilver more of mine. Though I have 
ears for muſic, thanks to Heaven, they 
are not altogether aſſes ears. What! 
Polly and the Pick-pecket to-night? 
Polly and the Pick- to-morrow 
night? and Polly and the Pick-pocket 
again? I want patience. I will hear no 
more. My foul is out of tune, all jar- 
ring diſcord and confuſion. Reſt, reſt, 
ye dear three clinking ſhillings, in my 
pocket's bottom; the muſic you make 
is more harmonious to my ſpirit, than 
cat-gut, roſin, or all the nightingales 
that ever chirruped in petticoats. 

But what raiſes my indignation to the 
greateſt degree, is, that this piping does 
not only me on the ſtage, but is 
my punithr in private converſation. 
What is it to me, whether the fine pipe 
of one, or the great manner of the 
other, be preferable? What care I if 
one has a better or the other a 
nobler bottom? How am I concerned 
if one ſings from the ſtomach, or the 
other ſings with a ſnap? Yet, paltry as 
theſe matters are, they make a ſubject 
of debate wherever I go; and this muſi- 
cal diſpute, eſpecially among the fair- 
ſex, almoſt always ends in a very un- 
muſical altercation. | 

Sure the ſpirit of contention is mixed 
into the very conſtitution of the people. 
Diviſions among the inhabitants of other 
countiies ariſe only from their higher 
concerns; but ſubjects the moſt con- 
temptible are made an affair of party 
here, the ſpirit is carried even into their 
amuſements. The very ladies, whoſe 
duty ſhould ſeem to ailay the impe- 
tuoſity of the oppoſite ſex, become them - 
ſelves party champions, engage in the 
thickeſt of the fight, ſcold at each orher, 
and ſhew their courage, even at the ex- 
pence of their lovers and their beauty. 
There are even a numerous ſet of 


Poets who help to keep up the conten- 


tion, and write for the Rage. Miſtake 


me not, I do nut mean pieces to be 
acted upon ic, but panegyrical verſes on 
the performers; for that is the moſt 
unverſal method of writing for the ſtage 
at preſent. It is the buſineſs of the 
ſtage poet, therefore, to watch the ap- 

rance of every new player at his own 
houſe, and ſo come out next day with 
a flaunting copy of news-paper verſes. 
In theſe Nature and the actor may be 
ſet to run faces, the player always 
coming off victorious; or Nature may 
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miſtake him for herſelf; or old Shake- 
ſpeare may put on his winding-ſheet and 
= Age 2 or the tuneful — may 

the u ir harps in his praiſe; or, 
2 to be an — Venus, 
the beauteous Queen of Love, and the 
naked Graces, are ever in waiting: th 
lady muſt be herſelf a goddeſs bred 
born; ſhe muſt—But you ſhall have a 
{pecimen of one of theſe poems, which 
may convey a more preciſe idea. 


ON SEEING MRS. ** PERFORM IN 
THE CHARACTER OF “. 


Þ © you, bright fair, the Nine addreſs their 
lays, 

And tune my feeble voice to ſing thy praiſe, 

The heart- telt power of every charm divine, 

Who can withſtand their all-com 


ſhine? 
See ho w ſhe moves along with every grace, 
While ſoul-brought tears ſteal down each 
ſhining face! 
She ſpeaks; tis rapture all and nameleſs bliſs, 
Ve gods, what tranſport e er compar d to this 
As when in Paphiar groves the Quern ot Love, 
With fond complaint, addreſs d the liſtening 
ove, 
e J'y, and endleſs bliſſes, all around, 
And rocks forgut their hardneſs at the ſound. 
Then firſt, at laſt even Jove was taken in, 


And yet think not, my friend, that L 
have any particular animoſity againſt 
the champꝛons who are at the head of 
the preſent commotion ; on the contrary, 
I could find pleaſure in their muſic, if 
ſerved up at proper intervals; if I heard 
it only on proper occaſions, and not 
about it wherever I go. In fact, I could 
patronize then both; and, as an inſtance 
of my condeſcenſion in this particular, 
they may come and give me a ſong at 
my lodging, on any evening when I am 
at leiſure, provided they keep a be- 
coming diftance, and ſtand, while they 
continue to _— me, with decent 
humility at the . 

You perceive I have not read the 
ſeventeen books - — — 
to no purpoſe. I know the proper ſhare 
of re due 2 rank in ſociety. 
Stage - ers, fire-eaters, ſinging wo- 
men, — —Þ wang il. eas, and 
wire -walkers, as their efforts are exerted 
for our amuſement, ought not en iſeiy to 
be deſpiſed. The laws of every coun- 
try ſhould allow them to play therr tricks 
at leaſt with impunity. They ſheuld 
| "0-2 not 


4 
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not be branded with the ignominious 
appellation of vagabonds; at leaſt, they 
deſerve a rank in ſociety equal to the 
myſtery of barbers, or undertakers; and, 
could my influence extend ſo far, they 
ſhould be allowed to earn even forty or 
fifty pounds a year, if eminent in their 

Felon. | 

I am ſenſible, however, that you will 
cenſure me of profuſion in this reſpeR, 
bred up as you are in the narrow pre- 
Judices of Eaſtern frugality. You will 
undoubtedly aſſert, that ſuch a ſtipend 
is too great for ſo uſeleſs an employ- 
ment. Yet how will your ſurprize en- 
creaſe, when told, that though the law 
holds them as vagabonds, many of them 
earn more than a thouſand a vear! You 
are amazed. There is cauſe for amaze- 
ment. A vagabond with a thouſand a 
year is indeed a curioſity in nature; a 
wonder far ſurpaſſing the flying fiſh, pe- 
trified crab, or travelling lobſter. How- 
ever, from my great love to the profeſ- 
fion, I would willingly have them di- 
veſted of part of their contempt, and 

t of their finery; the law ſhould 
kindly take them under the wing of pro- 
tection, fix them into a ation, 
like that of the barbers, and abri 
their ignominy and their penſions. 
to their abilities in other reſpects, I 
would leave that entirely to the public, 
who are certainly in this caſe the 
pereſt judges ether they deſpiſe them 
or no. 

Yes, my Fum, I would abridge their 
penſions. A theatrical warrior, who 
conducts the battles of the ſtage, ſhould 
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be cooped up with the ſame caution as 
a Bantam cock that is kept for fight- 
ing. When one of thoſe animals is 
taken from it's native dunghill, we re- 
trench it both in the quantity of it's 
food, and the number of it's ſeraglio: 
players ſhould in the ſame manner be 
ed, not fattened; they. ſhould be per- 
mitted to get their bread, but not ext 
the people's bread into the bargain; and, 
inſtead of being permitted to keep four 
miſtreſſes, in conſcience, they ſhould be 
contented — with two. 

Were - players thus brought into 
bounds, perhaps we ſhould 1 
admirers leſs ſanguire, and conſequent- 
ly leſs ridiculous in patronizing them. 
We ſhould no longer be ſtruck with the 
abſurdity of ſeeing the ſame people, 
whoſe valour makes ſuch a figure abroad, 
apoſtrophizingin the praiſe of a bouncing 
blockhead, and wrangling in the de- 
fence of a copper-tail:d actreſs at home. 

I ſhall conclude my letter with the 
ſenſible admonition of Me the philoſo- 
pher. © You love harmony, ſays he, 
© and are charmed with muſic. I do 
© not blame you for hearing a fine voice, 
© when you are in your cloſet with a 
© Jovely parterre under your eye, or in 
the night time, while perhaps the 
moon diffuſes her filver rays. But is 
© 2 man to carry this paſſion ſo far as to 
let a company of comedians, muſi- 
© cians, and fin rich upon 
© his exhauſted fortune? If fo, he re- 
© ſembles one of thoſe dead bodies, 
© whoſe brains the embalmer has pick- 
© ed out through it's ears. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


FROM THE Saus. 


F all the places of amuſement 
| where gentlemen and ladies are 
entertained, I have not been yet to viſit 
Newmarket. This, I am told, is a 
large field; where, upon certain occa- 
ſions, three or four horſes are broug 
together, then ſet a running, and 
horſe which runs fitteſt wins the wager. 

This is reckoned a very polite and fa- 
ſhionable amuſement here, much more 
lowed by the nobility than pa. tridge- 
fighting at Java, or paper kites in Ma- 
dagaſcar. Several of the great here, I am 


told, underſtand as much of farriery as 


their grooms; and a horſe, with any 


ſhare of merit, can never want a patron 
among the nobility. 

We have a deſcription. of this enter- 
tainment almoſt every day in ſome of 
the Gazettes; as for inſtance: © On ſuch 
© day the Give and Take Plate was run 
© forbetween his Grace'sCrab, his Lord- 
© ſhip's Periwinkle, and Squire Smack- 
© em's dlamerkin. All rode their own 
© horſes. There was the greateſt con- 
s cowle of nobility that has been _— 

| e 
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« here for ſeveral ſeaſons. The odds 
« were in favour of Crab in the begin- 
ning; but Slamerkin, after the firſt 
© heat, ſeemed to have the match hollow: 
£ however, it was ſoon ſeen that Peri- 
« winkle improved in wind, which at 
« Jaſt turned out accordingly; Crab was 
run to a Rand ſtill, Slamerkin was 
« knocked up, and Periwinkle was 
© brought in with univerſal applauſe.” 
Thus, you iee, Periwinkle received uni- 
verſal applauſe; and no doubt his lord- 
ſhip came in for ſome ſhare of that 


praiſe which was ſo liberaliy beſtowed | 


upon Periwinkle. Sun of China! how 
glorious mutt tue ſenator appear in his 
cap and leacher breeches, his whip 
croſſed in his mouth, and thus coming 
tothe goal amongſt the ſhouts of grooms, 
jockies, pimps, ftable-bred dukes, and 
degraded generals ! 

From the deſcription of this princely 
amuſement, now tranſcribed, and from 
the great veneration I have for the cha- 
raters of it's principal promoters, I 
make no doubt but I ſhall look upon 
an horie-race with becoming reverence, 
pre-dilpoled as I am by a fimilar amuſe- 
ment, of which I have lately been a 
{p:Qator; for juſt now I happened to 
have an opportunity of being preſent at 
a Cart-race. 

Whether this contention between three 
carts of different pariſhes was promoted 
by a ſubſcription among the nobility, 
or whether the grand jury, in council 
aſſembled, had gioriouſly combined to 
encuurage plauſtral merit, I cannot take 
upon me to determine; but, certain it 
is, the whole was conducted with the 
utmoſt regulariiy and decorum; and the 
company, which made a brilliant ap- 
pearance, were univerſally of opinion 
that the ſport was high, the running 
fine, and the riders influenced no 
bribe. 

It was run on the road from London 
to a viilage called Brentford, between a 
turnip-cart, a dutt-cart, and a dung- 
cart; each of the owners condeſcending 
to mount and be his own driver. The 
odds at ttarting were duft againſt dung 
five to four; but after half a mile's go- 

ing, the knowing ones found themſelves 
all on the wrong fide, and it was furnip 
againſt the ficid, braſs to filver. 

Soon, however. the conteſt became 

moe iicubttful; Turnip indeed kept the 
way, but it was perceived that Dung 
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had better bottom. The road re-echoed 
with the ſhouts of the ſpectator Dung 
* againſt Turnip! Turnip againtt Dungl 
was now the univerſal cry; neck and 
neck; one rode lighter, but the other 
had more judgment. I could not but 
particularly obſerve the ardour with 
which the fair- (x eſpouſed the cauſe f 
the different riders on this occahon; one 
was charmed with the unwaſhed beau- 
ties of Dung; another was captivated 
with the patibulary aſpect of Turnip 
while, in the mean time, unfurtunate 
gloomy Duſt, who came whipping be- 
hind, was cheared by the encouragements 
of ſome, and pity of all. 

Tune contention now continued for 
ſome time, without a potſivility of de- 
termining to whom victory deſigned the 
prize. The winning- poſt appeared in 
view, and he who drove thc turnip-cart 
aſſured himſelf of ſucceſs; and ſucceſs- 
ful he might have been, had his horſe 
been as ambitious as hez but upon 
proaching a turn from the road, which 
led homewards, the horſe fairly Rood 
ſtill, and refuſed to move a foot tarther. 
The dung- cart had ſcarce time to enjoy 
this temporary triumph, when it was 
pitched hea long into a ditch by the way 
ſide, ard the rider left to wallow in con- 
genial mud. Duſt in the mean time 
ſoon came up; and not being far from 
the poli, came in amidſt the ſhouts 
and acclamations of all the ſpe&ators, 
and greatly careſſed by all the quality of 
Brentford. Fortune was kind only to 
one, who ought to have been favourable 
to all; each had peculiar merit, each 
laboured hard to earn the prize, and each 
richly deſerved the cart he drove. 

I do not know whether this deſcrip- 
tion may not have anticipated that which 
I intended giving of Newmarket. I am 
told there is little elſe to be ſeen even 
there. There may be ſome minute dif- 
ferences in the dreſs of the ſpectators, 
but none at all in their underſtandings; 
the quality of Brentford are as remark- 
able for politeneſs and delicacy as the 
breeders of Newmarket. The quality 
of Brentford drive their own carts, and 
the honourable fraternicy of Newmarket 
ride their own ho:ſcs. In ſhort, the 
matches in one place are as rational as 
thoſe in the other; wg fv _—_—— 

obable that turni and dung, 
— all that can 222 out 
deſcription in either. 


Forgire 
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Forgive me, my friend; but a perſon 
Fke me, bred up in a philoſophic fcclu- 
non, is apt to regard, perhaps with too 
much aſperity, occurrences which 
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fink man below his ſtation in nature, 
and diminiſh the intrinſic value of hn. 
manity. 


LETTER LXXXVII. 


FROM FUM HOAM, TO LIEN CHI ALTANGI., 


| OL tell me the people of Euro 
are wiſe; but where hes their wiſ- 
dom? You fay they are vahant too; 
yet I have ſome reaſons to doubt of their 
valour. They are engaged in war 
among each other, yet apply to the Ruſ- 
fans, their neighbours and ours, for 
aſſiſtance. Cultivating ſuch an alliance 
argues at once imprudence and timidity. 
All ſubſidies paid for fuch an aid is 
ftrengthening the Ruſſians, already too 
powerful, and weakening the employers, 
already exhauſted by inteſtine commo- 
1107s. 

I cannot avoid beholding the Ruſſian 
empire as the natural enemy of the 
more Weſtern parts of Europe; as an 
enemy already poſſeſſed of great ſtren 


and, from the nature of the govern- . 


ment, every day threatening to become 
more powerful. This extenſive empire, 
which, both in Europe and Aſia, cccu- 
pics al moſt a third of the old world, was, 
about two centuries ago, divided into 
ſeparate kingdoms and dukedoms, and 
from ſuch a diviſion conſequently feeble. 
Since the times, however, of Johan Ba- 
ſilides, it has encreaſed in ſtrength and 
extent; and thoſe u trodden foreſts, thoſe 
innumerable ſavage animals which for- 
n:erly covered the face of the country, 
are now xemored, and colonics of man- 
kind planted in their room. A king- 
dom thus enjoying peace internally, poſ- 
ſeſſed of an unbounded extent of domi- 
nion, and lemning the military art at 
the expence of others abroad, muſt 
every day grow more erfulz and it 
is probable we ſhall hear Ruſſia, in fu- 
tme times, as formerly, called the Of- 
ficina Gentium. 
It was long the wiſh of Peter, their 
at monarch, to have a fort in ſome of 
the Weſtern parts of Europe; many of 
his ſchemes and treaties were directed to 
this end; but, happily for Europe, he 
{ailed in them all. A fort in the power 
this people would be like the poſ- 
Kaden of a flood-gate; and whenever 


been the migrations of men. 


ambition, intereſt, or neceſſity, pt- 
ed, they might then be able 3 
the whole Weſtern world with a bar- 
barous mundation. | 

Believe me, my friend, I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently contemn the politics of Europe, 
who thus make this powerful people ar- 
bitrators in their quarrel. The Ruſſians 
are now at that period between refine- 
ment and barbarity, which ſeems moſt 
adapted to military atchievement; and 
if once they happen to get footing in the 
Weſtern parts of Europe, it is not the 
feeble efforts of the ſons of effeminacy 
and diſſenſion that can ſerve to remove 
them. The fertile valley and ſoft cli- 
mate will ever be ſufficient inducements 
to draw whole myriads from their native 
deſarts, the trackleſs wild, or ſnowy 
mountain. 

Hittory, experience, reaſon, nature, 
expand the book of wiſdom before the 
eyes of mankind, but they will not 
read. We have ſeen with terror a wing- 


ed phalanx of famiſhted locuſts, each 
ſingly 


contemptible, but from multitude 
become hideous, cover, like clouds, the 
face of day, and threaten the whole 
world with ruin. We have ſeen them 
ſettling on the fertile plains of India and 
Egypt, deſtioving in an inſtant the la- 
beurs and the hopes of nations; ſparing 
neither the fruit of the earth nor the 
verdure of the fields, and changing into 
a frighiful defart landſcapes of once 


luxuriant beauty. We have ſeen my- 


riads of ants iſſuing together from the 
Southern deſart, like a torrent whcſe 
ſowree was inexhauſtible, ſucceeding 
ach other without end, and renewing 

their deſtroyed forces with unwearied 
perſeverance, bringing defolation where- - 
ever they came, baniſhing mer: ard uni- 
mals, and when deſtitute of all fubf K- 
er.ce, in he:ps infecting the wildernets 
wich they had made! Like theſe have 
V hen as 
vet {avave, and almeſt reſembling their 
brute partners in the foreſt, 1 ed like 
then 


them only to the inſtincts of nature, and 
girected by hunger alone in the choice 
of an ahode, how have we ſeen whole 
armies Rarting wild at once from their 
foreſts and their dens! Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, Saracens, Turks, Tartars, 
myriads of men, animals in human 


form, country, without name, 
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without laws, ou'-powering by num- 
bers all oppoſition, r"VATINE cities, 
overtu ning empires; and, after having 
deftroyed hole nations, and ſpread ex- 
tenſive deſolat on, how have we ſeen 
them ſink oppreſſed by ſome new enemy, 
more bharbarous, and even more un- 
known than they! Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXVIII. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CAINA., 


S the inftru&ion of the fair-ſex in 

this country is entirely committed 
to the care of foreigners; as their lan- 
guage- maſters, muſic - maſters, hair- 
frinzers, and governeſſee, are all from 
abroad; I had ſome intentions of open- 
ing a female academy myſelf, and made 
no doubt, as I was quite a foreigner, 
of meeting a favourable reception. 

In this I intended to inftrud the la- 
dies in all the conjugal myfteries; wives 
mould be taught the art of managing 
huſbands, and maids the {kill of properly 
chuſing them; I would teach a wife 
how far ſhe might venture to be fick 
without giving diſguſt ; ſhe ſhould be 
acquainted with the great benefits of 
the cholic in the ſtomach, and all the 
thorough-bred infolence of faſhion ; 
maids ſhould learn the ſecret of nicely 
diſtnguiſhing every competitor ; they 
ſhould be able to know the difference 
between a pedant and a ſcholar, a citizen 
and a prig, a ſquize and his horie, a 
beau and his monkey; but, chiefly, they 
ſhould be taught the art of managing 
their ſmiles, from the comtemptuous ſim- 
per tc the long laborious laugh. 

But I have diſcontinued the project ; 
for what weuld ſignify teaching ladies 
the manner of governing or chuſing 
huſbands, when marriage is at preſent 
ſo much out of faſhion, that a lady is 
very well off who can get any huſband at 
all? Celibacy now prevails m every 
rank of life; the ſtreets are crouded 
with old- bachelors, and the houſes with 
ladies who have refuſed good offcrs, 
and are never likely to receive any for 
the future. | 

The only adric?, therefore, I could 
give the fair-ſex, as things ſtand at pre- 
tent, is to get huſbands as faſt as they 
can. There is ceitainly nothing in the 


whole creation, not even Ba m 
ruins, more truly deplorable, than a 
lady in the virgin bloom of ſixry-threez 
nor a hattered unmarried beau, ho 


Muibs about from place to place, ſhew- 


ing his pig-tail wig and his ears. The 
one appears to. my imagination in the 
form of a double mght-cap, or a roll of 
pomatum; the other in the ſhape of an 
electuary, or a box of pills. 

I would once more, therefore, adviſe 
the ladies to get huſbands. I would de- 
ſire them not to diſcard an old lover 
without very ſufficient reaſons, nor treat 
the new with ill- nature till they know 
him falſe; let not prudes alieoge the 
falſeneſs of the ſex, coquets the plea- 
ſures of long courtſhips, or parents the 
neceſſiry preliminaries f ny for 
py: i have reaſons that would fi- 

ce even a caſuiſt in this particular. 
In the hit place, therefore, I divide 
the ſubject into hiteen heads, and then 
fic argumento— but, not to vive you 
and myſelf the ſpleen, be contented at 
preſent with an Indian tale. 

In a winding of the river Amidar, 
juſt before it falls into the Calpian ſca, 
there lies an iſland unfrequented by the 
inhabitants of the Cantinent. In this 
ſecluſion, bleſſed with all that wild un- 
cultivated nature could beſtow, lived 
a princeſs and her two daughters. She 
had been wrecked upon the coaſt while 
her children as yet were infants, who, 
of conſequence, though grown up, were 
entirely unacquainted with man. Yet, 
unexperienced as the young ladies were 
in the oppoſite ſex, both early diſcovered 
ſymptoms, the one of prudery, the 
other of being a coquet. The eldeft 
was ever learning maxims of wiſdom 
and diſcretion from her mamma, while 
the youngeſt employed all her hours in 

| Sazing 
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gazing at her own face in a neighbour- 
ing fountain. 

T heir ufu2] amuſement in this ſoli- 
tude was fiſhing: their mother had 
taught them all the ſecrets of the art; 
ſhe ſhewed them which were the moſt 
kkely places to throw out the line, what 
baits were moſt proper for the various 
ſeaſons, and the beſt manner to draw 
up the finny prey, when they had hook- 
ed it. In this manner they ſpent their 
time, eaſy and innocent; till one day, 
the princeſs being indiſpoſed, defired 
them to go and catch her a ſturgeon or 
a ſhark for ſupper, which ſhe fancied 
might fit eaſy on her ſtomach. The 
daughters obeyed; and clapping on a 
gold fiſh, the uſual bait on thoſe occa- 
fions, went and fat upon one of the 
rocks, letting the gilded hook glide 
down with the ſtream. 

On the oppoſite ſhore, farther down, 
at the mouth of the river, lived a Diver 
for pearls ; a youth who, by long habit 
in his trode, was almoſt grown amphi- 
bious; ſo that he conld remain whole 
hours at the bottom of the water with- 
out ever fetching breath. He happened 
to be at that very inſtant diving when 
the ladies were fiſhing with the gilded 
hook. Seeing, therefore, the bait, 
which to him had the appearance of real 
gold, he was reſolved to ſeize the prize; 
bur both his hands being already filled 
with pearl oyſters, he found himſelf ob- 
liged to ſnap at it with his mouth. The 
conſequence is eaſily imagined; the 
hook, before unperceived, was inſtant- 
ly faſtened in his jaw; nor could he, 
with all his efforts, or his floundering, 
get free. | 

© Silter,* cries the youngelt princeſs, 
I have certainly caught a monſtrous 
© fiſhz I never perceived any thing 
* 
< fore; come, and help me to draw it in. 
They both now therefore aſſiſted in fiſn- 
ing up the Diver on ſhore; but nothing 
could equal their ſurprize upon ſeeing 
him. Bleſs my eyes!” cries the prude, 
* what have we got here? This is a 

© very odd fiſh to be ſure! I never ſaw 
any thing in my life look fo queer! 
What eves! what terrible claws ! what 
' © a monfrous ſnout! I have read of this 
= 
« 
= 


©* monſter ſomewhere before; it cer- 
tainly muſt be a Tazlaze, that eats 
women ; let us throw it back into the 
© ſea where we found it." 
The Diver in the mean time ſtood 
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fo at the end of my line be- 


upon the beach, at the end of the line, 
with the hook in his mouth, uſing every 
art that he thought could beſt excite 
Pity» and particularly looking extreme- 
y tender, which is uſual in ſuch cir- 
camftances. The coquet, therefore, in 
ſome meaſure influenced by the inno- 
cence of his looks, ventured to contra- 
dit her companion. Upon my word, 
© fiſter,” ſays ſhe, © I ſee nothing in the 
© animal ſo very terrible as you are 
© pleaſed to apprehend; I think it may 
* ſerve well enough for a change. Al. 
© ways ſharks, and ſturgeons, and lob- 
© ters, and crawfiſh, make me quite 
* fick. 1 fancy a flice of this nicely 
© grilladed, and dreſſed up with ſhrimp. 
* fauce, would be very pretty eating. 
I fancy mamma would like a bit with 
< pickles above all things in the world; 
© and if it ſhould not fit eaſy on her 
© ſtomach, it will be time enough to 
© diſcontinue it when found diſagree- 
* able, you w_— Horrid !* cries 
e, * would ir] be poiſon- 
8 ed? 1 tell you it . 1 
© have read of it in twenty places. It 
© is every where deſcribed as the moſt 
« pernicions animal that ever infeſted 
© the ocean. I am certain it is the moſt 
© mhidious, ravenous creature in the 
< waild; and is certain deſtruction if 
© taken internally.” The youngeſt ſiſ- 
ter was now therefore obliged to ſubmit : 
both aſſiſted in drawing the hook with 
ſome violence from the Driver's jaw; and 
he, finding himſelf at liberty, bent his 
breaft againſt the broad wave, and diſap- 
peared in an inſtant. | 
Juſt at this juncture the mother came 
down to the beach, to know the cavie 
of her daughters delay; they told her 
every circumſtance, deſcribing the mon- 
ſter they had caught. The old lady 
was one of the moſt diſcreet women in 
the world; ſhe was called the Black- 
eyed Princeſs, from two black eyes (te 
had received in her youth, being a little 
addicted to boxing in her liquor. Alas, 
© my children! cries the, * what have 
you done? The fiſh you caught was 
a man-ffh ; one of the moſt tame do- 
meſtic animals in the world. We 
could have let him run and play about 
the garden, aad he would have been 
twenty times more entertaining thau 
our ſquirrel or moankey.”—* If that 
be all, ſays the yaung coquet, © we 
« will fiſh for him again. If that be 
* all, I I hold three tooth-picks to one 
o pound 
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6 of ſnuff, I catch him whenever 
I pleaſe.” Accordingly they threw in 
their line once more; but, with all their 
gilding, and padling, and affiduity, 
they could never after catch the Diver. 
In this ftate of ſolitude and diſappoint- 


oyſter. 
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ment they continued for many years, 
ſtill fiſhing, but without ſuccels ; till, 
at laſt, the genius of the place, in pity 
to their diſtreſſes, changed the prude 
into a ſhrimp, and the coquet into an 
Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXX. 


FROM THE SAME. 


here. One ſhall write you 
on the diſſection of a illar; an- 
other ſhall ſwell his works with a de- 
ſcription of the pl on the wing of 
a butterfly; a third ſhall ſee a little world 
on a peach leaf, and publiſh a book to 
deſcribe what his readers might ſee more 
clearly in two minutes, only by being 
furniſhed with eyes and a microſcope. 

I have frequently compared the un- 
derſtandings of ſuch men to their own 
glaſſes. ir field of viſion is too 
contraſted to take in the whole of any 
but minute objects; they view all nature 
bit by bit; now the proboſcis, now the 
attennæ, now the pinnæ of—a flea. 
Now the polypus comes to breakfait 
upon a worm; now it is kept up to ſee 
how long it will live without eating; 
now it is turned inſide outward ; and 
now it fickens and dies. Thus they 
proceed, laborious in trifles, conſtant in 
experiment, y—_ one fingle abftrac- 
tion, by which alone knowledge 
be muy {aid taencreaſe = a lat. 
their ideas, ever emp 
things, contract to the ſize of the dimi- 
nutive object, and a ſingle mite ſhall fill 
the whole mind's capacity. 

Yet, believe me, my friend, ridicu- 
lous as theſe men are to the world, they 
— ſet up as — of eſteem for each 
other. They have particular places a 
pointed for their meetings ; 5 which 
one ſhews his cockle-ſhell, and is praiſed 
by all the ſociety ; another produces his 
powder, makes fome experiments that 
reſult in nothing, and comes off with 
admiration and applauſe ; a third comes 
out with the important diſc of ſome 
new proceſs in the ſkeleton of a mole, 
and 1s ſet down as the accurate and ſen- 
fible ; while one ſtill more forcunate than 


the reſt, by pickling, potting, and pre- 


loyed upon minute | 


reputation. 

The labours of ſuch men, inſtead of 
being calculated to amuſe the public, 
are laid out only in diverting each other. 
The world becomes very little the better 


or the wiſer, for knowing what 1s the 


peculiar food of an inſe& that is itſelf 
the food of another, which in it's turn 


. 1s eaten by a third : but there are men 


who have ſtudied themſelves into an ha- 
bit of inveſtigating and admiring ſuch 
minutie. To theſe ſuch ſubjects are 
pleaſing, as there are ſome who con- 
tentedly ſpend whole days in endeavour- 


ing to ſolve ænigmas, or diſentangle the 


puzzling fticks of children.. 
But of all the learned, thoſe who pre - 


tend to inveſtigate remote antiquity, have 


leaſt to plead in their own defence, when 
— 7 — —— 
hey are generally found to ſupply 
conjecture the want of record; and 
then by perſeverance are wrought up 
into a confidence of the truth of opt 
nions, which even to themſelves at 


ſtate of China, the philoſophers I 
am deſcribing have entered into long, 
learned, laborious diſputes, about what 


| and China two 
3 —— 
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thouſand ago have certainly no 
— on ol. 1 the Fog 
ed have written on and purſued the ſub- 
ject through all the labyrinths of amii- 
quity; though the early des and the 
tainted gale be paſſed away, though no 
foo'ſteps — to direct the doubtful 
chace, yet {till they run forward, 


upon the uncertain ſcent, and though 


in fa& they follow nothing, are earneſt 
in the 1 In this chace, rag 
they all different ways. 

example, _—\ 22 2 
China was a colony 
Egypt. Seloftris, he obſerves, led his 
army as far as the Ganges ; therefore, 
if he went ſo far, he might ſtill have 
gone as far as China, which 1s but about 
a thouſand miles from thence ; therefore 
he did go to Chinaz therefore China 


was not before he went there; 
therefore it was by him. Be- 
ſides, the have pyramids; the 


Chineſe have m like manner their por- 
celane tower; the Egyptians uſed to 
light every rejoicin 
© es te rang apes 

ſame occaſion; the Egyptians had their 
great river, ſo have = Chineſe; but 
what ſerves to put the matter paſt a 
doubt is, that the ancient kings of 
China and thaſe of E wits culled 
by the ſame names. * woos Ki 
is certainly the ſame with King Atoes ; 

for, if we only change K into 4, and 
7 into toes, we ſhall have the name 
Atoes; and with equal eaſe Menes may be 
proved to be the tame with the Emperor 
Yu; therefore the Chineſe are a colony 


from Egypt. 
But another of the ĩearned 1s entire 


different from the laſt; and he will have 
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ly Learning. 


the Chineſe to be a colony „ 
Noah juſt after the deluge. Firſt, fro 


the vaſt ſimilitude there is between the 
name of Fohi, the founder of the Chi- 
neſe monarchy, and that of Noah, the 
1 of the human race: Noah, 
hi, very like each other truly; they 
have each but four letters, and only two 
of the four happen to differ. But to 
fircr.gthen the argument, Fohi, as the 
Chineſe chronicle aſſerts, had no father. 
Noah, it is true, had a father, as the 
I ot tells us; but then, as 
probably drowned in the 

Bead, & is jul e if the had os 

father at all; therefore Noah and Fohi 
2 the hs, Juſt after the flood, the 
earth was covered with mud; if it was 
covered with mud, it muſt have been 
incruſtated mud; if it was incruſtated, 
it was cloathed with verdure ; this was 
a fine, unembarraſſed road for Noah to 
fly from his wicked children ; he there- 
fore did fly from them, and took a jour- 
ney of two thouſand miles for his own 
amuſement ; therefore Noah and Fohi 


neither from the colony of Selle nor 
from Noah, but are deſcended from 
Magog, Meſhec, and Tubal; and there- 
fore neither Seſoſtris, nor Noah, nor 
_ are the fame. - 

Ty — my friend, that indolence 
Pin the airs of wiſdom ; and while 
it toſſes the and ball with infantine 
Cl the — Ae 
paſtime Philoſophy 


LETTER XC. 


| FROM THE SAME, 


HEN the men of this country 
W „„ they 
ly retire every year at proper 
2 The vul- 
gar, unfurniſhed witn the luxurious 
comforts of the ſoft cuſhion, down bed, 
and eaſy · chair, are obliged, when the fit 


is on them, ten p by drinking 
idleneſs, and ill humour. — 2 
is the foreigner | 


1 


ine 


in- 


tarniſhed coat, pinched ſure 
— 9 
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have faced a culverin when well, if the 
fit be on him, ſhall hardly find courage 
to ſnuff a candle. An admiral, who 
could have oppoſed a broadfide without 
fhrinking, hall fit whole days in his 
chamber, mobbed up in double night- 
ſhuddering hy 2 
and diſtinguiſhable from his wi 
by his black beard and heavy eye- 
— x Gifertar wa 
„ this 
attacks the fair - ſex; in town it is mott 


bt 

Fg 

17140 
2 
1 


x 


* 


ed a poet into à coral and bells, and a 
patriot ſenator into a dumb- waiter. 
Some days ago, I went to viſit the 
man in black, and entered his houſe 
with that chearfulneſs which the cer- 
tainty of a favourable reception always 
inſpi Upon opening the door of his 
apartment, I found him with the moſt 
rueful face imaginable, in a morning- 
gown and flannel night - cap, earneſtly 
empl in learning to blow the Ger- 
man- Struck with the abſurdity 
of a man in the decline of life thus 
blowing away all his conſtitution and 
ſpirits, even without the conſolation of 
being muſical, I ventured to aſk what 
could induce him to attempt learning 
ſo difficult an inſtrument fo late in life, 
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To this he made no reply; but groan- 
ing, and ſtill holding « the flute to his 
lip, continued to gaze at * — ſome 
moments very angrily, an 
ceeded to — gammut 2 
fore. After having produced a variety 
of the moſt hideous tones in nature; at 
laſt, turning to me, he demanded, whe- 
ther I did not think he had made a ſur- 
prizing progreſs in two days? © You 
* ſee,” continues he, © I have got the 
* Ambuſheer already; and as for fin- 
© gering, my maſter tells me, I ſhall 
© have that in a few leſſons more.” I 
was ſo much aftoniſhed with this in- 
ſtance of inverted ambition, that I knew 
not what to reply, but ſoon diſcerned 
the cauſe of all his abſurdities; my 
friend was under a metamorphoſis by 
the power of ſpleen, and flute-blowing 
was unluckily become his adventitious 


In order, therefore, to baniſh his anxi- 
ety imperceptibly, by ſeeming to in- 
yy it, I began to deſcant on thoſe 
gloomy topics by which philoſophers 
often get rid of their own ſpleen, by 
communicating it; the wretchedneſs of 


of a man in this life, the happineſs of ſome 


wrought out of the miſeries of others, 
the neceſſity that wretches ſhould ex- 
ire under puniſhment, that rogues 
tn enjoy — in tranquillity; 1 
led him on from the A of the 
rich to the ingratitude of the beggar z 
from the — of refinement to 
the fierceneſs of ruſticity; and, at laſty 
had the good fortune to reſtore him to 
his uſual ſerenity of temper, by permit- 
ting him to expatiate uponall the modes 
of — miſery. | 
Some nights ago, ſays my friend, 
© fitting alone by my fire, I happened 
© to look into an account of the detec- 
tion of a ſet of men called the Thief - 
© takers. I read over the many hide - 
© ous cruelties of thoſe haters of man- 
kind, of their pretended friendſhip to 
© wretches they meant to betray, of their 
© ſending men cut to rob, and then 
© hanging them. I could not avoid 
© ſometimes interrupting the narrative, 
© bycrying out Yet theſe are men! 
© As I went on, I was informed that 
© they had lived by this practice ſeveral 
years, and had been enriched by the 
© price of blood And yet,” cried I, 
4 I have been ſent i to this world, and 
* am defired to call theſe men my bro- 
6% thers ! I read, that the very mon 
| U 2 « who 
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© who led the condemned wretch to the 
gallows, was he who falſely fwore his 
« life away“ And yet,” continued I, 
a thatperjurer had juſt fuch a noſe, ſuch 
< lips, ſuch hands, and ſuch eyes, as 
4% Newton."* I at laſt came to the ac- 
count of the wretch that was ſearched 
< after robbing one of the thief-takers 
© of half a crown. Thoſe of the con- 
© federacy knew that he had got but 
© that ſingle half-crown in the world; 
© after a ſearch, therefore, which 
© they knew would be fruitleſs, and 
© taking from him the half-crown, which 
© they knew was all he had, one of the 
© rang compaſſionately cried out— 
c Alas! poor creature, let him keep all 
< the reſt he has got, it will do him fer- 
« vice in Newgate, where we are ſend- 
„ing him.” This was an inſtance of 
© ſuch complicated guilt and hypocriſy, 
© that I threwdown the book in an © 
ny of and began to think wi 

- makiee of al the — kind. I fat 
« filent for ſome minutes; and ſoon per- 


* ceiving the ticking of my watch be- 
0 — 12 mer 
4 


quickly placed it out of hearing, 
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© and ftrove to reſume my ſerenity, 
© But the watchman ſoon gave me a ſe- 
* cond alarm. I had ſcareely recover. 
© ed from this, when my peace was af. 
* faulted by the wind at my window ; 
© and, when that ceaſed to blow, I liſt- 
© ened for death-watches in the wain- 
© ſcot. 1 now found my whole ſyſtem 
© diſcompoſed, I ftrove to find a reſource 
© in philoſophy and reaſon; but what 
could I oppoſe, or where dire& my 
© blow, when I could ſee no enemy to 
© combat? I ſaw no miſery dach. 
ing, nor knew any I had to z yet 
© ſtill T was miſerable. Morning came, 
* I ſought for tranquillity in diſſipa- 
lion, ſauntered from one place of pub- 


© lic reſort to another; but found my. 


yr IT out 
« ding; e eee problems, 
p — cut paper. At laſt 182 
- — —— 
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LETTER XCl. 


FROM THE SAME. 


T is no fing contem to 
conſider the influence which ſoil and 
climate have upon the diſpoſition of the 
inhabitants, the animals, and vegetables, 
of different countries. That among 
the brute creation is much more viſible 
than in man, and that in vegetables 
more than either. In ſome places, thoſe 
ants which are entirely poiſonous at 
home, loſe their deietzrious quality by 
being carried abroad. I here are jerpents 
in Macedonia fo harmleſs as tn be uſed 
as plav-things for children; and we are 


told that, in ſome parts of Fez, there 


are lions ſo very timorous as to be ſcar- 
red away, though coming in herds, by 
the cries of women. 

I know of no country, where the in- 
fluence of climate and foil is more viſi- 
ble than in England; the ſame hidden 
cauſe which gives courage to their dogs 
and cocks, gives alſo ferceneſs to their 
men. But chiefly this ferocity appears 
among the vulgar. The polite of every 
country pretty nearly reſemble each 
ther. But as in ampleing, it is among. 


the uncultivated produQtions of nature, 
we are to examine the characteriſtic dif- 
— > . me ſoil; fo in an 
imate genius of the le, we 
muſt look among the ſons — 
ruſticity. The vulgar Engliſh, there - 
fore, may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
all the reft of the world ſuperior 
pride, impatience, and a iar hardi- 
neſs of foul. 
Perhaps no qualities in the world are 
more ſuſceptible of a fine poliſh than theſe: 
artificial complaifance and eaſy deference 
being ſuperinduced over theſe, generally 
forms a great character; ſomething at 
once elegant and majeſtic; affable, yet ſin- 


with tenderneſs; their on miſeries are 
too apt to engroſs all their pity; and 
perhaps, too, they give but little com- 

miſeration, 


un mind isever in 


miſeration, as they find but little from 
others. But, in England, the pocr 
treat each other upon every occaſion with 
more than ſavage animoſity, and as if 
they were in a ftate of open war by na- 
ture. In China, if two porters ſhould 


meet in a narrow ſtreet, they would lay 


down their burthens, make a thouſand 
excuſes to each other for the accidental 


interruption, and beg pardon on their 


knees; if two men of the ſame occupa- 


tion ſhould meet here, they would firſt 
begin to ſcold, and at lat to beat each 
other. One would think they had mi- 
leries enough reſulting from penury and 
labour, not to encreaſe them by ill- na- 
ture among themſelves, and ſubjection 
to new penalties; but ſuch conſiderations 
never weigh with them. 

But, to recompenſe this ſtrange abſur- 
dity, they are in the main generous, 
brave, and enterpriſing. They feel the 
ſlighteſt injuries with a degree of ungo- 
verned impatience, but reſiſt the greateſt 
calamities with ſurpriſing fortitude. 
Thoſe miſeries under which any other 

ple in the world would fink, they 
ave often ſhewed they were capable of 
enduring : if accidentally caſt upon ſome 
deſolate coaſt, their perſeverance. is be- 
yond what any other nation is capable 
of ſuſtaining; if impriſoned for crimes, 


their efforts to ef are greater than 

their pri compared to thoſe 
elſe their hardineſs; even 
the ſtrongeſt priſons I have ever ſeen in 


other countries, would be very inſuffi 
cient to confine the untameable ſpirit of 
an Engliſhman. In ſhort, what man 
dares do in circumſtances of danger, an 
Engiſhman will. His virtues ſeem to 


ſleep in the calm, and are called out 


unly to combat the kindred ſtorm. 
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But the greateſt eulogy of this people, 
is the generoſny of their miſcreants; the 
tenderneſs in general of their robbers 


and highwaymen. Perhaps no people 
can produce inftances of the ſame kind, 
where the deſperate mix pity with in- 


juſtice ; ſtill ſhew that they underſtand 


a diſtinction in crimes, and even in acts 
of violence have till ſome tinQure of 
remaining virtue. In every other coun- 
try, robbery and murder go almoſt al- 
ways together ; here it ſeldom happens, 
except upon ill- judged reſiſtance or pur- 
ſuit. The banditti of other countties 
are unmprciful to a ſupreme degree; the 
highwayman and robber here are gene- 
rous, at leaſt, in their intercourſe among 
each other. Taking thercfore my chi- 
nion of the Engliſh from the virtues 
and vices practiſed among the vulgar, 
they at once preſent to a ſtranger all 
their faults, and keep their virtues up 


Foreigners are generally ſhocked at 
their inſolence upon firſt coming amon 
them; they find themſelves ridiculed 
and inſulted in every ſtreet; they meet 
with none of thoſe trifling civilities ſo 
frequent elſewhere, which are inſtances 
of mutual good-will without previous 
acquaintance; they travel through the 
country either too ignorant or too ob- 
ſtinate to cultivate a cloſer acquaintance; 
meet every moment ſomething to excite 
their diſguſt, and return home to cha- 
racteriſe this as the region of ſpleen, 
inſolence, and ill- nature. In fthort, 
England would be the laſt place in the 
world I would travel to by way of 
amuſement z but the firſt for inſtruction. 
I wenld chuſe to have others for my ac- 
quaintance, but Engliſhmen for my 
friends. 


LETTER XCI. 


TO THE SAME. 


ious ia make 
ingit's own diſtreſs. The wandering 
beggar, who has none to protect, to feed, 
or to ſhelter him, fancies compleat hap- 
pineſs in labour and a full meal; take 
un from rags and want, feed, cloath, 


and employ him, his wiſhes now riſe one 


ſep above his ſtation ; he could be hap- 


py were he poſſeſſed of raiment, food, 


and eaſe. Suppote his. wiſhes gratified 
evem in theſe, 2 proſpects widen as he 


aſcends; he finds himſelf in affluence 
aad tranquiility indeed, but indolence 
ſoon breeds anxiety ; and he defires not 
only to be freed from pain, but to be 
po eſſed of pleaſure : pleaſure is granted 
him, and this but opens his ſoul to am- 
bition; and ambition will be ſure to taint 
his future happineſs _ with jea- 
loufy, diſappointment, or fatigue. 

But of Al the arts of ails found 


out by man for his own torment, per- 
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haps that of phi ic miſery is moſt 
— — 3 a paſſion no where 
carried to fo ext an exceſs, as in 
the country where I now refide. It is not 
enough to engage all the of 
a philoſopher here, that his on globe 
is harrafſed with wars, peſtilence, or 
barbarity; he ſhall grieve for the inha- 
bitants of the moon, if the fituation of 
her imaginary mountains h to al- 
ter; and dread the extinction of the ſun, 
if the {pots on it's ſurface happen to en- 
creaſe, One ſhould imagine that philo- 
y was introduced to make men 
happy ; but here it ſerves to make hun- 
dreds miſcrable. 

My _— * — 

me the diary er of this 
depending * 4 had 0 had lodged in the 
apartment before me. It contains the 
hittory of a life which ſeems to be one 
continued tiſſue of ſorrow, ax 

| Hon, and diſtreſs. A ſingle week will 
ſcrve as a ſpecimen of the whole. 


MONDAY. 

IN what a tranſient decaying ſituation 

are we placed; and what various rea- 
fons does philotophy furniſh to make 
mankind unhappy! A ſingle of 
muſtard ſhall cominue to produce it's 
ſimilitude through numberleſs ſucceſ- 
ſions; yet what has been granted to this 
little fool, has been denied to our plane- 
tary ſyſtem; the muſtard-ſeed is ſtill 

unaltered, but the ſyſtem is growing 
old, and muſt quickly fall to decay. 
How terrible will it be, when the mo- 
tions of all the planets have at] laſt become 
ſo1 lar as to need repairing; when 
the moon ſhall fall into frightful parox- 
yims of alreration; when the earth, 
deviating from it's ancient track, and 
with every other planet forgetting it's 
circular revolutions, ſhall become ſo ec- 
centric, that, unconfined by the laws cf 
ſyſtem, it ſhali fly off into boundleſs 
{pace, to knock againft ſome diſtant 
world, or fall in upon thc ſun, either 
extinguiſhing his light, or burned up 
by his flames in a moment! P 
while I write, this dreadful change is 

Shield me from umverſal ruin! 

Yet, idiot man laughs, ſings, and re- 
Joices, in the very face of the ſun, and 
ſeems no * touched with his fitua- 
tion. 


. TUESDAY. 
Went to bed in diſtreſs, awaked 
and was c by conſidering that 
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this change was to happen at ſome in. 
definite time ; and therefore, like 

the thoughts of it might eaſily be borne. 
But there is a revolution, a fed detef. 
mined revolution, which muſt certainly 
come to paſs ; yet which, by good for- 
tune, I never feel, except m 
poſterity. The obliquity of the equa- 
tor with the ecliptic is now twenty 
minutes leſs than when it was obſerved 
two thouſand years ago by Piteas. If 
this be the caſe, in * thouſand the 
obliquity will be ftill leſs by a whole 
— This being fi it is Cvi- 
2 our — as Louville has 
clearly proved, a motion, by which 
the climates m ſt —— 
place; and, in the ſpace of one million 
of years, England all actually travel 
to the Antarctic pole. I ſhudder at 
the change! How ſhall our ur 
grandchildren endure the hideous 


mate' A million of years will ſoon be 
accompliſhed ; they are but a moment, 
when compared to — fy ſhall 
our charming country, as ſay, 
in a moment of time, tefomble the hide- 
ous wilderneſs of Nova Zembla. 
WEDNESDAY, | 
To-night, by my calculation, the 
long- predicted comet is to make it's firſt 
appearance. Heavens! what terrors 
are impending over our little dim ſpeck 
of earth Dreadful viſitaton! Are we 
to be ſcorched in it's fires, or only fmo- 
thered in the of it's tail? That 
is the queſtion! Thoughtleſs mortals, 
g9 build houſes, plant orchards, pur- 
chaſe eſtates, for to-morrow you die. 
But what if the comet ſhould not come? 
That would be equally fatal! Comets 
are ſervants, which return 
to ſupply the fun with fuel. 11 our ſun, 
therefore, ſheuld be difi of the 
expected ſupply, and all his fuel be in the 
mean time — out, he muſt expire 
like an exhauſted taper. What a mi- 
ſerable ſituation muſt our earth be in 
withou his enlivening ray 
not ſeen — nei boa belly, ond 
tirely dif; s not a fixed far, 
near the tail af the Ram, handy been 
quite extinguiſhed ? 
THURSDAY. 
The comet has not yet 


- Tam 


| Carry for it: firſt, ſorry becauſe my cal- 


culation is falſe; y, ſorry leſt 
the ſun ſhould want fuel; thirdly, ſorry 
— 

On. 


E, lg 
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ous prediftions; and, fourthly, ſorry, SATURDAY. 
becauſe if it appears to-night, it muſt The moon is, I find, at her old 
neceſſarily come withm the ſphere of the pranks. Her appulſes, librations, and 
earth's attraction; and Heaven help the other irregularities, indeed amaze me. 
— country on which it happens My daughter, too, is this morning gone 
to fall! ff with a grenadier. No way ſurpriſ- 
_ FRIDAY. ing. I was never able to give her a 
Our whole ſociety have been out all reliſh for wiſdom. She ever promiſed 
eager in ſearch of the comet, We have to be a mere expletive in the creation. 
ſeen not leſs than fixtcen comets in dif- But the moon, the moon gives me real 
ferent parts of the heavens. However, uneaſineſs; I fondly fancied I had fixed 
we are unanimouſly reſolved to fix upon her. I had thought her conſtant, and 
one only to be the comet expected. conſtant only to me; but every night 
That near Virgo wants. nothing but a diſcovers her infidelity, and proves me 
tail to fit it out compleatly ſor terreſtrial a deſolate and abandoned lover. Adieu. 


LETTER XC. 
TO THE SAME. 


T is ſurpriſing what an influence him; even thoſe who write for bread 
titles ſhall have upon the mind, even themſelves would combine to worry 
though thele titles be of our own mak- him; perfectly ſenſible that his attempts 


ing. Like children, we dreſs up the only ſerved to take the bread out of 
in 
I 


Z 
- 
j 
A 
; 
l 


employment; „ however, he 
thought proper to take the title of his 


A e © Fol belly can think like a 
hero, after a courſe of faſting, ſhall rife 
to the ſublimity of a demi-god. 
the advantage of titular i All *. — 1 882 
titu ity. | very men, are now 
by much depreciated by fools, are, how- 
inſtru& nor ever, the very beſt writers they have 
Chams, and among them at preſent. For my own 
proba- S 
bility of ſucceſs. If nform have it from a ſlocking · maker, but an 
me right, not only Kings and Cour- hatter; were I to buy ſhoes, I ſhould 
tiers, bur Emperors themſelves, in this not go to the taylor's for that purpoſe. 
country, periodically 2 Ir is juſt fo with regard to wit: did I. 
Aman here who write, and for my life, deſire to be well ſerved, I 
een 
Aer 
at the odd! my opinion; e 
ſured, 2 wit is in ſome 


meaſure mechanical: and that a man, 
long habituated to catch at even it's re- 


ſemblance, will at lait be enough 
habit of _ 7] ls 
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of thinking, and a maſtery of manner, 
which holidav-writers, even with ten 
times his genius, may vainly attempt to 
equal. How then are they deceived, 
who expect from title, dignity, and ex- 
terior circumitance, an excellence which 
is in ſome meaiure acquired by habit, 
and ſharpened by neceſſity! You have 
ſeen, like me, many literary reputations 
promoted by the influence of faſhion, 


which have ſcarce ſurvived the poſſeſ. 
ſor; you have ſeen the poor hardly earn 
the little reputation they acquired, and 
their merit only acknowledged when 
they were incapable of enjoying the 
pleaſures of popularity: ſuch, however, 
is the reputation worth poſfeſſing; that 
which is hardly earned is hardly loſt. 
Adieu. 


LETTER XCIV. 


FROM HINGPO, IN MOSCOW, TO LIEN CHI ALTANGI, IN Loxpox. 


7 HERE will my difappointments 

end? Mutt I ftill be doomed to 

accule the ieverity of my fortune, and 
ſhew my conſtancy in diſtreſs rather than 
moderation in proſperity? I had at leaſt 
hopes of conveying my charming com- 
panion ſafe from the reach of every ene- 
my, and of again reftoring her to her 
native ſoil. But thole hopes are now 


no more. 


Upon leaving Terki, we took the 
neareſt road to the dominions of Ruſ- 
ſia. We paſſed the Ural mountains co- 
vered with eternal ſnow; and traverſed the 
foreſts of Ula, where the prowling bear 
and ſhrieking hyena keep an undiſputed 
poſſeſſion, We next embarked upon the 
rapid river Bulija, and made the beſt of 
our way to the banks of the Wolga, 
here it waters the fruitſul vallies of 
Caſan. | 

There were two veſſels in company, 
properly equipped and armed, in order to 
oppoſe the Wolga pirates, wiio we were in- 
ſormed infeſted this river. Of all mankind 
thele pirates are the molt terrible. They 
are compoſed of the criminals and out- 
lawed peaſants of Ruſũa, who fly to the 
foreſts that lie along the banks of the 
Wolga for protection. Here they join 
in parties, lead a ſavage life, and have 
no other ſubſiſtence but plunder. Be- 
ing deprived of houfes, fricas, or a 
fixed habitation, they become more ter- 
Tible even than the tiger, and as nien- 
ſible to all the feelings of humanity. 
They neither give quarter to thole they 
conquer, nor rec ive it when overpower- 
ed chemſelves. The ſeverity of the laws 
againſt them ſerve to encreafe their bar- 
barity, and ſeem to make them a neu- 
tral ſpecies of heings between the wiid- 


nels of the lion and the ſubtiety of the 


man. When taken alive, their puniſhment 
is hideous. A floating gibbet is ercRed, 
which is let run down with ihe ſtream; 
here, upon an iron hook ſtuck under their 
ribs, and upon which the whole weight 
of their body depends, they are left to 
expire in the moſt terrible agonies; ſome 
being thus found to linger ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively. 

We were but. three days voyage from 
the confluence of this river into the 
Wolga, when we perceived at a diſtance 
behind us an armed barque coming up, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſails and oars, in 
order to attack us. The dreadful ſignal 
of death was hung upon the maſt, and 
our captain with his glaſs could eaſily 
diſcern them to be pirates. It is im- 
poſſible to expreſs our conſternation on 
this occaſion; the whole crew inſtantly 
came together to conſult the properett 
means of ſafety. It was therefore ſoon 
determined to ſend off our women and 
valuable commodities in one of our veſ- 
ſels, and that the men ſhould ſtay in 


the other, and boldly oppoſe the enemy. 


This reſolution was ſoon put into exe- 
cution, and I now reluctantly parted 
from the beautiful Zelis for the fu ſt time 
ſince our retreat from Perſia. The veſ- 
ſel in which ſhe was diſappeared to my 
longing eyes, in proportion as that of 
the pirates approached us. They ſoon 
came upz but, upon examining our 
ſtreng'h, and perhaps ſenſible of the 


manner in which we had ſent off our 


moſt valuable effects, they ſremed more 


eager to purſue the veſſel we had ſent 


avay than attack us. In this manner 
they continued to harraſs us for three 
days; fhil endeavouriug to paſs us with- 
out fighting. But, on the fourth day, 


finding it entirely impoſſible, and de- 
"oy ſpairing 
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ſpairing to ſeize: the expected booty, 
they ach ded from their endeavours, and 
left us to purſue our voyage without in- 
terruption. 

Our joy on this occaſion was great; 
but ſoon a diſappointment more terri- 
ble, becauſe unexpected, ſucceeded. 
The barque, in which our women and 
treaſure were ſent off, was wreckel1 
upon the banks of the Wolga, for want 
of a proper number of hands to manage 
her, and the whole crew carried by the 
peaſants up the country. Of this, how- 
ever, we were not ſenſible till our ar- 
rival at Moſcow; where, expecting to 


mect our ſeparated barque, we were in- 
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formed of it's misfortune, and our loſs. 
Need I paint the fituation of my mind 
on this occaſion! Need I deſcribe all T 
feel, when I deſpair of beholding the 
beautiful Zelis more! Fancy had dreſſed 
the future proſpet of my life in the 
gayeſ colouring; but one unexpeRed 
oke of fortune has robbed it of every 
charm. Her dcar idea mixes with every 
ſcene of pleaſure; and without her pre- 
ſence to enliven it, the whole becomes 
tedious, inſipid, inſupportable. I will 
confeſs, now that ſhe is loft, I will con- 
feſs, I loved her; nor is it in the 
of time, or of reaſon, to eraſe her image 
from my heart. Adieu. 


LETTER XXV. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO HINGPO, AT Moscow“. 


OUR misfortunes are mine. But 
as every period of life is marked 
with it's own, you muſt learn to endure 
them. Diſappointed love makes the 
miſery of youth; diſappointed ambition, 
that of fmanhood; and ſucceſsleſs ava- 
rice, that of age. Theſe rhree atrack 
us through life; and it is our duty to 
ſtand upon our guard. To love, we 
ought to oppoſe difſipation, and endea- 
vour to change the obje& of the affec- 
tions; to ambition, the happineſs of 
indolence and obſcurity; and to avaric-, 
the fear of ſoon dying. Theſe are tie 
ſhields with which we ſhould 2rm our- 
ſel ves; and thus make every ſcene of 
life, if not pleaſing, at leatt ſupport- 
_— | 
Men complain of not finding a place 
of repoſe. They are in the wrong; 
they have it for ſeeking. What they 
ſhould indeed complain of is, that the 
heart is an enemy to that very repoſe 
they ſeek. To themſelves alone ſhould 
they wnpute their diſcontent. They ſeek 
within the ſhort ſpan of lite to fatisty a 
thouſand deſires; each of which alone is 
inſatiable. One month paſſes and an- 
other comes on; the year ends, and then 
begins; but man is ſtill uachanging in 
folly, ſtill blindly continuing in 1 
dice. To the wiſe man, ev imate 
and every ſoil is pleaſing; to him a par- 


terre of flowers is the famous valley of 
gold; to him, a litile brook, © the foun- 
«* tain of the young peach-trees ; to 
ſuch a man, the. melody of birds is more 
raviſhing than the harmony of a full 
concert; and the tincture of the cloud 
1 to the touch of the fineſt 

icil. 5 

The life of man is a journey: a jour- 
ney that muſſ be travelled, however bad 
the roads or the accommodation, If, 
in the beginning, it is found 
narrow, and diſjicult, it muſt either grow 
better in the end, or we ſhall by cuſtom 
learn to bear it's inequality. 

But though I ſee you incapable of 
penetrating into grand princi at- 
tend, at leaſt, to a funile adapted to every 
apprehenſion. I am mounted upon a 
wretched aſs. I ſee another man bee 
fore me upon a ſprightly horſe, at which 
I find ſome uneaſineſs. I look behind 
me and fee numbers on foot ſtooping 
under heavy burdens; let me learn to 
pity their eſtate, and thank Heaven for 
my own. | | 

Shingfu, when under misfortunes, 
would, in the beginning, weep like a 
child; but he ſoon recovered his former 
tranquillity. After indulging grief for 
a few days, he would become, as uſual, 
the moſt merry old man in all the pro- 
vince of Shanſi. About the time that 


This letter is a rhapſody from the Maxims of the philoſopher Mc, Vide Lett. 
curieuſe et edifiant. Vide etiam du Halde, Vol. ii, p. 98. | | 


X hie 
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his wife died, his poſſeſſions were all 
conſumed by fire, and his only ſon fold 
into captivity; Shingfu grieved for one 
day, and the next went to dance at a 
mandarine*s door for his dinner. The 
company were ſurpriſed to ſee the old 
man ſo merry when ſuffering ſuch great 
loſſes; and the mandarine himſelf coming 
out, aſked him, how he, who had griev- 
ed ſo much, and given way to the cala- 
mity the day before, could now be fo 
chearful? * You aſk me one queſtion,” 


cries the old man, let me anſwer by 
* aſking another: Which is the moi 
* durable, a hard thing, or a ſoft thing; 
that which reſiſts, or that which makes 
no reſiſtance?— An hard thing, to 
© be ſure, replied the mandarine, 
© There you are wrong, returned 
Shingfu: I am now fourſcore years 
old; and if you look in my mouth, 
< you will find that I have loſt all my 
teeth, but not a bit of my tongue. 


LETTER XCVL 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANG!I, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA. 


FT*HE manner of grieving for our 
departed friends m China 1s very 
different from that of Europe. The 
mourning colour of Europe is black; 
that of China white. When a parent or 
relation dies here, for they ſeldom mourn 
for friends, it is only clapping on a 
ſuit of fables, grimacing it for a few 
days, and all, ſoon forgotten, goes on 
as before; not a ſingle creature miſſing 
the deceaſed, except perhaps a favourite 
houſe-keeper, or a favourite cat. 

On the contrary, with us in China it 
is a very ſerious affair. The piety with 
which I h ve {een you behave on one of 
theſe occaſions ſhould never be forgot- 
ten. I remember it was upon the death 
of thy grandmother's maiden filter. The 
coftin was expoſed in the principal hall 
mn public view. Betore it were placed 
the figures of eunuchs, horſes, tortoiſes, 
and other animals, in attitudes af grief 
and reipet. The more diſtant relations 
of the old lady, and I among the num- 
ber, came to pay our compliments of 
condolance, and to fainte the deceaſed 
after the manner of our country. We 
Had fearce preſented our wax-candies 
and perfumes, and given the howl of 
departure, when, crawling on his belly 
trom under a curtain, out came the re- 
verend Fum Hoam himſelf, in all the 
diſmii ſolemnity of diſtreſs. Your looks 
were ſet for ferrow z your cloathing con- 
fitted in an hempen bag, tied round the 
neck with a ſtring. For two long months 
did this mourmng continue. By night 
you lay ſtretched on a fſiugle mat, and 

te on the ſtool of diſcontent by day. 
Pious man, who could thus ſet an ex- 


ample of ſorrow and decorum to our 
country. Pious country, where, if we 


do not grieve at the departure of our 
friends for their fakes, at leaſt we are 


taught to regret them for our own. 

All is very different here; amazement 
all. What ſort of a people am I got 
— Fum, thou ſon of Fo, what 
ſort of a le am I got amongſt! No 
crawling A the coffin; no dreſſing 
up in hempen bags; no lying on mats, 
or ſitting on ſtools. Gentlemen here 
ſhall put on firſt monrning with as 
ſprightly an air as if preparing for a 
birth-night; and widows ſhall actually 
dreſs for another huſband in their weeds 
for the former. The beſt jeſt of all is, 


that our merry mourners clap bits of 


muſlin on their fleeves, and theſe are 
called wweepers. Weeping muſlin! alas, 
alas, very ſorrowful truly! Thee 
weepers then, it ſecms, are to bear the 
whole burthen of the diſtreſs. | 
But I have had the ſtrongeſt inſtance 
of this contraſt; this trag.-comical be- 
haviour in diftreſs upon a recent occa- 
ſion. Their king, whoſe departure, 
though ſudden, was not uncxpecict, 
died after a reign of many years. H:s 
age, and uncertain ftate of health. ſerved 
in ſome mealure to diminiſh the ſorrow 
of his ſubjecte; and their expectations 
from his fucceflor ſeemed 10 balance 


their minds between un aſinets and a- 


tis faction. But how ought the; to have 
behaved on ſuch an occaton? Sure, 
they ought rather to have endeavoured 
to teftity their gratitude to their de- 
ceaſed friend, than to proclaim their 


hopes of the future. Sure even the ſuc- 


as . -a -« x 
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ceſſor muſt ſuppoſe their love to wear 
the face of adulation, which ſo quickly 
changed the object. However, the very 
fame day on which the old king died, 
they made rejoicing for the new. 

For my part, I have no conception of 
this new manner df mourning and re- 
joicing in 2 breath; ing merry and 
jad; of mixing a funeral proceſſion with 
a jig and a bonfire. At leaſt, it would 
have been juft, that they who flattered 
the king while living for virtues which 
he had not, ſhould lament him dead for 
thoſe he really had. 

In this univerſal cauſe for national 
diſtreſs, as I had no intereſt myſelf, ſo 
it is but natural to ſuppoſe I felt no 
real affliction. In all the loſſes of our 


to receive favours from kings or their 
flatterers; as I had no acquaintance in 

rticular with their late monarch; as I 
—ͤ— ths pl_ne of a king is ſoon 
ſupplied; and, as the Chineſe proverb 


has it, That though the world may 


ſometimes want coblers to mend their 

ſhoes, there is no danger of it's want- 
ing em to rule their kingdoms : 
from ſuch conſiderations, I could bear 
the loſs of a king with the moſt philo- 

ſophic reſignation. However, I thought 
it my duty at leaſt to appear forrowtul; 
to put on a melancholy aſpect, or to ſet 
my face by that of rhe people. 

The firſt company I came amongſt 
after the news became general, was a 
{ct of jolly companions, who were _ 
1 rity to the enſuing reign. 
— 1 8 with looks of > 7g 
and even expected applauſe for the fu- 
perlative miſery of my countenance. In- 
nead of that, I was univerſally con- 
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demned by the company for a grimacing 
ſon of a whore, and deſired to take away 
my penitential phiz to ſome other quar- 
ter. I now corrected my former miſ- 
take; and, with the moſt ſprightly air 
imaginable, entered a company, where 
they were talking over the ceremonies 
of the approaching funeral. Here I ſat 
for ſome time with an air of pert viva- 
city; when one of the chief mourners 
immediately obſerving my good hu- 
mour, deſired me, if 1 pleaſed, to go and 
grin ſomewhere elſe; they wanted no 
diſaffected ſcoundrels there. Leaving 
this company, therefore, I was reſolved 
to aſſume a look perfectly neutral; and 
have ever fince been ſtudying the fa- 
ſhionable air: ſomething between jeſt 
and earneſt; a compleat virginity of face, 
uncontaminated with the ſmalleſt ſymp- 
tom of meaning. 

But though grief be a very ſlight af- 
fair here, the mourning, my friend, is 
a very important concern. When an 
emperor dies in China, the whole ex- 
pence of the ſolemnities is defrayed from 
the royal coffers. When the great die 
here, mandarines are ready enough to 
order mourning; but I do not fee that 
they are ſo to pay for it. If they 
ſend me down from court the un- 
dreſs frock, or the black coat without 


pocket holes, I am willing enough to 


comply with their commands, and wear 


both; but, by the head of Confucius! 
to be obliged to wear black, and buy it 
into the bargain, is more than my tran= 
quillity of temper can bear. What, 
order me to wear mourning before they 
know whether I can buy it or no! Fum, 
thou ſon of Fo, what fort of a people 
am I gor amongit; where being out cf 
black is a certain ff of poverty; 
where thoſe who have miſerable faces 
cannot have mourning, and thoſe who 
ou» mourning will not wear a miſerable 
1 
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FROM THE SAME. 


pleaſure upon 


are ſure to have 


T is uſual for the bookſellers here, 
when a book has given univerſal 
one ſubject, to bring out 
ſeveral more upon the ſame plan; which 
purchaſers and readers 
from that deſue which all men have to 


view 2 png obje& on every fide. 
The firſt perform nee ſerves rather to 
awaken than ſatisfy attention; and when 
that is once moved, the lighteſt effort 
ſerves to continue it's progreſſion; the 
merit of the firſt diffuſes a light ſuſh- 

X 3 cient 
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cient to illuminate the ſucceeding efforts; 
and no other ſubject can be reliſhed till 
that is exhauſted. A ſtupid work com- 
ing thus immediately in the train of an 
applauded performance, weans the mind 
from the object of it's pleafurez and re- 
ſembles the ſponge thruſt into the mouth 
of a diſcharged cvlverin, in order to 
adapt it for 2 new exploſion. 

This manner, however, of draw! 
off a ſubjcA, or a peculiar mode of writ- 
ing, to the dregs, effectually preciudes 
a revival of that fubje&t or manner for 
ſome time for the future; the ſated 
reader turns from it with a kind of li- 
terary nauſea; and though the titles of 
books are the part of them moſt read, 
yet he has ſcarce perſeverance enough 
to through the title- page. 

Of this number I own my ſelf one; IT 
am now grown callous to ſeveral ſub- 
jeRs, and different kinds of compoſition. 
Whether ſuch originally pleaſed, I will 
not take upon me to determine; but at 
preſent I ſpurn a new book merely upon 
i-emg it's name ia an aqvertiſement; 
nor . the ſmalleſt curioſity to look 
beyond the firſt leaf, even though in the 
ſecond the author promiſes his own face 

neatly engraved on copper. 
I am become a perfect epicure in 
reading; plain beef or ſolid mutton will 
never do. I am for a Chineſe diſh of 
hears claws and bir1s neſts. I am for 
ſauce ſtrong with affafcetida, or fuming 
with garlick. For this reaſon there are 
an hundred very wiſe, learned, virtu- 
dus, well-mtended productions, that 
have no charms tor me. Thus, for the 
ſoul of me, I coul i never find courage 
nor grace enough to wade above two 
pages deep into * Thoughts upon God 
and Nature; or, Thoughts upon 
Providence; or, Thoughts upon 
© Free Grace;* or indeed into Thoughts 
upon any thing at ali. I can no longer 
raeditate with Meditations for every day 
in the year; Eſſays upon divers fubjefts 
cannot allure me, though never ſo in- 
tereſling; and as for Funeral Sermons, 
or even Thankſgiving Sermons, I can 
neither weep with the one, nor rejoice 
with the other. | 

But it is chiefly in poetry, 
where 1 ſeldom look farther than the 
title, The truth is, I take up books to 
be told ſomething ne; but here, as it 
is now managed, the reader is told no- 
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finds very good words, truly, and much 
exactneſs of rhyme, but no information. 
A parcel of gaudy images paſs on be- 
fore his imagination like the figures in 
a dream; but curioſity, induction, rea- 
ſon, and the whole train of affect ions, 
are faſt aſle The jocunde et idones 
wite; thoſe {allies which mend the heart 
while they amuſe the fancy, are quite 
forgotten; ſo that a reader who would 
take up ſome modern applauded per- 
formances of this kind, muſt, in order 
to be pleaſed, firſt leave his good ſcric 
behind him, take for his recompence 
and guide bloated and compound «pi. 
thet, and dwell on paintings, juil ir 
deed, becauſe laboured with miuute ex 


actneſs. 


If we examine, however, our inter- 
nal ſenſations, we ſhall find ourſclves 
but little pleaſed with ſuch laboured va- 
nities; we ſhall find that our applauſe 
rather proceeds from a kind of cor: a- 
gion caught up from others, and whic!: 
we contribute td diffuſe, than from wha: 
we privately feel. There are ſome ſub- 
jects of which almoſt all the world per- 


ceive the futility; yet all combine in 


impoſing upon each other, as worthy of 
praiſe. But chiefly this impoſition ob- 
tains in literature, where men publicly 
contemn what they rel:th with rapture 
in private, and approve abroad what has 
given them diſguit at home. The truth 
is, we deliver thoſe criticiſms in public 
which are ſuppoſed to be beſt calculated 
nod, Lo yn on but to 
impreſs others with an opinion of our 
ſuperior diſcernment, | 
But let works of this kind, which 
have already come off with ſuch applauc, 
enjoy it all. It is neither my wiſh to 
diminiſh, as I was never conſiderable 
enough to add to their fame. But, for 
the future, I fear there are many poeu:: 
of which I ſhall find fpirits to read bu: 
the title. In the firſt place, all ode. 
upon winter, or ſummer, or autumn ; 
in ſhort, al} odes, „ and monodics 
whatſoever, ſhall hereafter be deemed 
too polite, claffical, obſcure, and refin- 
ed, to be read, and entirely above bu- 
man Gon. Paſtorals are pretty 


enough—for thoſe that like them— hut 


to me Thyrſis is one of the moſt inſipid 
fellows I ever converſed with; and as 
for Corridon, I 2 

y- Elegies and epiſtles are very 
Lone tho ls ſe to whom 1 


* 
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and as for epi 1s, I am generally 
able to es e whole plau in rcad- 
ing the two firit pages. 

Tragedies, however, as they are now 
made, are good inſtructive moral ſer- 
21945 enough; and it would be a fault 
not to be pleaſed with good things. There 
1 learn ſeveral great truths; as, that it 
„ impoſſible to ſee into the ways of fu- 
turity; that puniſhment always attends 
the villain love is the fond ſoother 
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of the human breaſt; that we ſhould not 
reſiſt Heaven's will, for in reſiſting Hea- 
ven's will, Heaven's will is reſiſted ;; 
with ſeveral other ſentimenis equally: 


new, delicate, and firms. Every. 
new tragedy, therefore, I ſh::]] goto ſees 
for reflections of this nature make a to- 
lerable harmony, when mixed up with 


a proper quantity of drum, trumpet, 


thunder, lightning, or the ſcrne - ſhifters 
wh lt ie 0 ' 


LETTER XCVUL 


#$0M LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE. 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA. 


Had ſome intentions lately of going 


thoſe who go mad are confned. I went 
to wait upon the man in black to be my 
conductor, but I found him preparing 
to go to Weſtminſter Hall, where the 


Engliſh hold their courts of juſtice. It. 
cave me ſome ſurprize to find my friend 


*ngaged in a law-ſuit, but more ſo 


wen he informed me that it had been 


depending for ſeveral 1 © How is 
it poſſible,” cried I, © fora man who 
* knows the world to go to law! I am 
« well acquainted with the courts of 
+ juſtice in China; they reſemble rat- 

* traps every one of them, nothing 
more eaſy to get in, but to out 
again is with ſome difficulty, 
and more cunning than rats are ge- 
* nerally found to poſſeſs!" 

Faith, replied my friend, I ſhould 
not have gone to law, but that I was 
aſſured ſucceſs before I ; 
© things were preſented to me in fo al- 
* luring a li that I thought by 
© barely declaring myſelf a candidate for 
© the prize, I had nothing more to do 
© but to enjoy the fruits of the victory. 
* Thus have I been upon the eve of an 
* imaginary triumph every term theſe 
ten years; have travelled forward with 
victory ever in my view, but ever out of 
reach: however, at preſent, I fancy we 
* have hampered our antagonilt in ſuch 
* a manner, that, without ſome unfore- 
* ken demur, we ſhall this very day lay 
him fairly on his back 

If things be fo fituated,* ſaid I, 1 
* do not care if I attend you to the 
* courts, and partake in the pleafure of 
* your. ſucceſs. But, pr con- 


* 


to viſit Bedlam, the place where 
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tinned I, as we ſet forward, © what 
© reaſons have you to think an, affair at: - 
© laft concluded, which has given io 
many former diſappointments ?” — 
My lawyer tells me, returned he, 
© thatT have Salkeld and Ventris ſtrong 
in my favour, and that there are no 
© leſs than fifteen caſes in point. I 
© underftand,” ſaid I, thoſe are two 
© of your judges who have already de- 
© clared their opinions. . Pardon me, 
replied my friend; * Salkeld and Ventris 
are lawyer's who ſome hundred years 
© ago gave their opinion cn caſes ſimilar 
© to mine; theſe opinions which make. 
for me my lawyer is to cite, and thoſe. 
opinions which look another way are 
cited by the lawyer employed by my 
antagonift : as I obſerved, I hay: Sal- 
keld and Ventris for me, he has Coke 
and Hales for him, and be that has 
moſt opinions is moſt likely to c 

his cauſe.— But where is the _—_ 
firy,* cried I, © of prolonging a ſu 
by citing the opinions and reports of 
others, ſince the {ame good ſenſe which 
determined lawyers in former 

may ſerve to guide your judges at this 
day? They at thac time gave their 
opinions only from the light of rea- 
ſon; your judges have the ſame light 
at preſent to direct them; let me even 
add, a greater, as in former ages there 
were many prejudices from which che 
< preſent is happily free. If arguing 
© from 2 _ from 
< eval bra learning, | 
C ſhould it be particularly adhered — 
© this? I plainly foreſee how ſuch a me- 
© thod of inveſtigation muſt embarraſs 
© every ſuit, even perplex the ſtu- 
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« formalities muſt encreaſe, and more 
time will thus be ſpent in learning the 
© arts of litigation in the diſcovery 
of right.” 

© I ſee,* cries my friend, that you 
_ © are for a ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſ- 
* tice; but all the world will grant, that 
© the more time that is taken up in con- 
« fidering any ſubject, the better it will 
© he underſtood. Belides, it is the boaſt 
of an Engliſhman, that his property 
© js ſecure, and all the world will grant 
© that a deliberate adminiftration of 
© juſtice 1s the 28 3 hzs 
© property. W ave we ſo many 
© lawyers, but to ſecure aur property? 
Why fo many formalities, but to ſe- 
© exre our property?” Not leſs than one 
© hundred thouſand families live in 


opu- 
© Jence, elegance, and eaſe, merely by 
. ing our erty." 


© To embarraſs juſtice,” returned I, 
© by a multiplicity of laws, or to hazard 
© it by a confidence in our judges, are, 
© I grant, the oppoſite rocks on which 
© legiflative wiſdom has ever ſplit; in 
one caſe, the client reſembles that em- 
© peror who is ſaid to have been ſuffo- 
© cated with the bed clothes which 
© were only deſigned to keep him warm; 
zn the other, to that town which let 
© the enemy take poſſeſſion of it's walls, 


in order to ſhew the world how little 


4 depended aught but cou- 
. = for faf * * bleſs me! what 
numbers do I ſee here—all in black! 
Ho is it pofſible that half this mul- 
© titude find employment? Nothing 
ſo eaſily conceived,” returned my com - 
panion; they live by watching each 
« other. For inſtance, the catchpole 
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© watches the man in debt, the attorney 
© watches the catchpole, the counſellor 
© waiches the attorney, the ſolicitor the 
© counſellor, and all find ſufficient em- 
© pioyment.*'—"* TI conceive you," in- 
terrupted I, they watch each other, 
© but it is the client that pays them all 
for watching; it puts me in mind of 
© a Chineſe fable, which is intituled, 
« Five Animals at a Meal.” 

A graſshopper, filled with dew, was 
© merrily ſinging under a ſhade; a 
© whangam, that eats graſshoppers, had 
marked it for it's prey, and was juſt 
© ſtretching forth to devour it; a ſer- 
© pent, that had for a long time fed only 
© on whangams, was coiled up to faſten 
© on the whangam; a yellow bird was 
« juſt upon the wing to dart upon the 
© ſerpent; a hawk had juſt ſtooped from 
© above to ſcize the yellow bird; all 
© were intent on their prey, and un- 
© mindful of their danger: ſo the 
© whangam eat the graſshopper, the ſer- 
« pent eat the whangam, the yellow 
© bird the ſerpent, and the hawk the 
© yellow bird; when ſouſing from on 
© high, a vulture gobbled up the hawk, 
« graishopper, whangam, and all, in a 
© moment.” 

I had ſcarce finiſhed my fable, when 
the lawyer came to inform my friend, 
that his cauſe was put off till another 
term, that money was wanted to retain, 
and that all the world was of opinion, 
that the very next hearing would bring 
him off viRorious. If fo, then, cries 
my friend, © I believe it will be my 
© wiſeſt way to continue the cauſe for 
another term; and, in the mean time, 
© my friend here and I will go and lee 
Bedlam. Adieu. | 


LETTER KXCIX. 


FROM THE SAME, 


Lately received a viſit from the little 
1 found had aſſumed a 
new flow of ſpirits with a new ſuit of 
cloaths. Our diſcourſe happened to 
turn upon the different treatment of the 
fair«ſex here and in Aſia, with the in- 
fluence of beauty in refining our man- 


our 
ived he was 
— 


of treating the ſex, and that it was im- 


poſſible to perſuade him, but that 2 
man was happier who had four wives at 
his command, than he who had only 
G..2. © It is true, cries he, your 
© men of faſhion in the Eaft are ſlaves, 
© and under ſome terrors of having their 
© throats ſqueezed by a bow-ſtring ; but 
© what then? they can find ample con- 
© ſolation in a ſeraglio; they make in- 
© deed an indifferent figure in conver- 
« ſation abroad, but then they have 2 

| 5 ſexaglio 
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© ſeraglio to conſole them at home. I 
© am told they have no balls, drums, 
nor operas, but then they have got a 
© ſeraghioz they may be deprived of 
« wine and French cookery, but have a 
* ſeraglio: a ſeraglio, a ſcraglio, my 
«© dear creature, wipes off every incon- 
«+ yemience in the world! 

© Beſides, I am told, your Afiatic 
© beauties are the moſt convenient wo- 
© men alive, for they have no ſouls; po- 
© fitively there is nothing in nature I 
£ ſhould like ſo much as ladies without 
© ſouls; ſoul, here, is the utter ruin 
© of half the ſex. A girl of eighteen 
© ſhall have foul enough to ſpend an 
© hundred pounds in the turning of a 
© trump. Her mother ſhall have foul 
© enough to ride a ſweep-ftake match at 
© a horſe race; her maiden aunt ſhall 
© have ſoul enough to purchaſe the tur- 
© niture of a — toy- Mop; and others 
© ſhall have ſoui enough to behave as if 
© they had no ſouls at a. l. | 

« With reſpet to the ſoul,” inter- 
rupted I, the Aſiatics are much kinder 
to the fair-ſex than you imagine; in- 
© teal of one ſoul, Fohi, the idol of 
© China, gives every woman three; the 
© Bramines give them fifteen; and even 
© Mahomet himſelf no where excludes 
© the ſex from Parad ſe. Abulfeda re- 
ports, that an old woman one day 
© inportuning him to know what the 
© ought to do in order to gain Paradiſe? 
* My good ialy,” aniwered the pro- 
« phet, old women never get there. 
— What, never get to Paradiſe!” 
returned the matron, in a fury. 
« Never,” ſays he, for they always 
« grow young by the way.“ 

© No, Sir, continued I, © the men 
© of Alia behave with n ore deference to 
the ſex than you ſeem to imagine. As 
« you of Europe tay grace upon hiting 
© down to dinner, 1o it is the cuſtom in 
China to lay grace when a man goes 
to hed to his wife. —“ And may I 
die, returned my companion, but 
© a very pretty ceremony! For, ſeri- 
ouſly, Sir, I ſee no reaſon why a 
man ſhould not be as grateful in one 
ſituation as in the other. =—_ ho- 
nour, I always find myſelf much 
© more diſpoſed to gratitude, on the 
© couch of a fine woman, than upon 
“ fitting dawn to a ſuiloin of beef. 

© Another ceremony, faid I, reſum- 
ing the converſatian, in favour of the 


” „ a 


© ſex u ngſt us, is the bride's being 
* o'lowed, after marriage, ber three 
* «ys of freedom, During this inter- 
val, a choua d extravagancies are 
* praiſe) by either ſex. The lady is 
© placed upon the nuptial bed, and 
* numherleſs monkey-tricks are played 
round to divert her. One gentieman 
© ſmells her perfumed handkerchief, 
another attempts to untie her garters, 
a third pulis off her thoe to play hunt 
© the ſlipper, another pretends to be an 
© idiot, and endeavours to raiſe a laugh 
© by grimacing z in the mean time, the 
© glaſs goes briſtly about, till ladies, 
« gentlemen, wife, huſband, and all, 
are mixed together in one inundation 
of arrack- punch. 

Strike me dumb, deaf, and blind,“ 
cried my companion, * but very pretty! 
© There is — ſenſe in * Chineſe 
© ladies condeſcenſions! but among ue, 
vou ſhall ſcarce find one of the whole 
© ſex that ſhall hold her good humour 
* for three days together. No later 
than yeſterday I happened to ſay ſome 
civil things to a eitizen's wite of my 
acquaintance, not becauſe I loved, but 
becauſe I had charity; and what do 
you think was the tender creaturc's 
reply? Only that ſhe d- teſted my pig- 
tail wig, high-heeled ſhoes, and 1al- 
low coumpiexion! That is all. No- 
thing more !—Yes, by the heavens, 
though ſhe was more ugly than an 
unpainted actreſs, I found her more 
inlolent than a thorough-bred woman 
« of quality!” 

He was proceeding in this wild man- 
ner, when his invective was mterr 
by the man in black, who entered the 
apartment, introducing his niece, a 
young lady of exquifne beauty. Her 
very apprarance was fufficient to filence 
the ſevereſt ſatuiſt of the ſex; eaſy wich- 
out pride, and free without impudence, 
ſhe ſeemed capable of ſupplying every 
ſenſe with pleature;z her looks, her con- 
ver ſation, were natural and unconſtrain- 
ed ; ſhe had neither heen taught to lan- 
guiſh nor ogle, to laugh without a jeſt, 
or ſigh without ſorrow. I found that 
ſhe had juſt returned from abroad, and 
had been converſant in the manners of 
the world. Curioſity prompted me to 
aſk ſeveral queſtions, but ſhe declined 
them all. I own I never found myſelf 
fo ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of ap- 


„ 
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Iy have prolonged our converſation, but 
the company after ſoine lime withdrew. 
Juſt, however, before the little beau 
took his leave, he called me aſide, and 
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requeſted I would change him a tw:ni; 
pound bill; which, as T was incapahie 

of doing, he was contented with borrow. 
ing half a crown. Adieu. 


LETTER C. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO HINGPO, BY THE WAY OF Moscow. 


EW virtues have been more praiſ- 

ed by moralifts, than generoſity ; 
every practical treatiſe of ethics tends 
to encreaſe our ſenſitrlity of the diſtreſſes 
of others, and to relax the graſp of fru- 
gality. Philoſophers that are poor, 
praiſe it becauſe they are gamers by it's 
effects; and the opulent Seneca himſelf 


has written a treatiſe on benefits, though 


he was known to give nothing away. 
But 2mong the many who have en- 


forced the duty of giving, I am ſur- 


priſed there ae none to inculcate the 
ignominy of receiving, to ſhew that by 
every favour we accept, we in ſome 
meaſure forfeit our native freedom, and 
that a ſtate of continual dependance on 
the generciity of others is a life of gra- 
dual debaſement. | 
Were men taught to deſpiſe the re- 

ceiving obligations with the ſame force 
of reaſoning and declamation that they 
are inſtructed to confer them, we might 
then ſee every perſon in ſociety filling 
vp the requiſite duties of his tation with 
chearful induſtry, neither relaxed by 
hope, nor ſullen from diſappointment. 

very favour a man receives, in ſome 
meaſure ſinks him below his dignity; 
and in proportion to the value of the be- 
nefit, er the frequency of it's accept- 
ance, he gives up ſo much of his natural 
independ nce. He, therefore, Who 
thrives upon the unmerited bounty of 
another, if he has any ſenſibility, ſuf- 
fers the worlt of ſervitude ; the ſhack led 
flave may murmur without repreach, 
but the humble dependant is taxed with 
ingratitude upon every ſymptom of dif- 
content; the one may rave round the 
walls of his cell, but the other lingers 
in all the filence of mental confincment. 
To encreaſe his diftrets, every new ob- 
hgation but adds to the former load 
which kept the vigcrous mind from riſ- 
ing ; till at laſt, ciaſtic no longer, it 
ſhapes itſelf to conſtraint, and puts on 
habitual ſervility. 

2 t> thus with the feeling mind; but 


there are ſome who, born without ar 
ſhare of ſenſibility, receive favour aftc: 
favour, and ſtill cringe for more; who 
accept the offer of generuſity with a« 


little reluctance as the wages of merit, 


and even make thanks for paſt benefit. 
an indirect petition for new: ſuch, 1 
grant, can ſuffer no debaſement fron: 
dependence, ſince they were original! 
as vile as was poſſible to be; dependence 
degrades only the ingenuous, but }tavs 
the ſordid mind in priſtine meanne(s. In 
this manner, therefore, long continued 

neroſity is miſplaced, or it is injurious; 
it either finds a man worthleſs, or it 
makes him ſo; and true it is, that the 
— 1 who 1s contented to be oſten ob- 
180 ought not to have been obliged 
at All. 

Yet, while I deſcribe the meanneis 
of a life of continued dependence, i 
would not be thought to include thoſe 
natural or political ſubordinations which 
ſubſiſt in every ſociety; ſor in ſuch, 
though dependence is exacted from the 
inferior, yet the obligation on citbe: 
ſide is mutual. The ſon muſt rely upon 
his parent for ſupport, but the parent 
lies under the ſame obligations to gie 
that the other has to expect; the ſubor- 
dinate officer muſt receive the commands 
of his ſuperior, but for this obedience 
the former has a right to demand an in- 
tercourſe of favour: ſuch is not the de- 
pendence I would eciate, but that 
where every ex favour muſt be 
the reſult of mere benevolence in the 
giver, where the benefit can be kept 
without remorſe, or transferred without 
injuſtice. The character of a legacy- 
hunter, for inſtance, is deteſtable in 
ſume countries, and deſpicable in IU: 
this univerſal contempt of a man who 
infringes upon none of the laws of o- 
ciety, ſome moralifts have arraigned as 
a popular and uniuſt prejudice; never 
conſidering the peceſſary degradations a 
wretch muſt undergo, who previouſſy 
expects to grow rich by benefits, with- 

val 


out having either natural or ſocial claims 
to enforce his petitions. 

But this intercourſe of benefaction 
and acknowledgment is often injurious 
eren to the giver as well as the receiver. 
A man can gain but little knowledge of 
himſelf, or of the world, amidſt a circle 
of thoſe whom hope or gratitude has ga- 
thered round him; their unceaſing hu- 
miliations muſt neceſſarily encreaſe his 
comparative magnitude, for all men 
meaſure their own abilities by thoſe of 
their company: thus, being taught to 
over-rate his merit, he in reality leſſens 
it; encreaſing in confidence, but not in 
power, his profeſſions end in em 
boaft, his undertakings in ſhameful di 
appointment. | 
It is perhaps one of the ſevereſt mĩſ- 
fortunes of the great, that they are, in 
general, obliged e Fre among men 
whoſe real value is leſſened by depend- 
ence, and whoſe minds are enflaved by 
obligation. The humble companion 
may have at firſt accepted patronage with 


* 


N ſociety, ſome men are born 
to and others” to receive in- 
ſtructĩon; ſome to work, and others to 
enjoy in idleneſs the fruits of their in- 
duſtry; ſome to govern, and others to 
obey. Every people, how free ſoever, 
muſt he contented to give up part of 
their liberty and judgment to thoſe who 
govern, in exchange for their hopes of 
ſecurity ; and the motives which firſt in- 


their g » ſhould ever be weighed 
againſt the ſucceeding apparent incon- 
ſiſtencies of their conduct. All cannot 
de rulers, and men are generally beſt 
governed by a few. In making way 
through the intricacies of buſineſs, the 
fmalleſt obſtacles arc apt to retard the 
Execution of what 1s to be planned by a 
multiplicity of counſels; the judgment 


winding through the labyrinths of in- 


ponent. A ferpent, which, as 
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 Avenced their choice in the election of 


of one alone being always fitteſt for 
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mortifying influence of conſcious infe- 

riority, by degrees ſinks into a flatterer, 

and from flattery at laſt degenerates into 

ſtupid veneration. To remedy this, the 

great often diſmiſs their old dependents, 

and take new. Such changes are falſely 

imputed to levity, falſehood, or caprice, 

in the patron, tince they may be more 
juſtly aſcribed to the client's gradual de- 
terioration. 

No, my ſon, a life of in dence 
is generally a life of virtue. It is that 
which fi's the ſoul for every generous 
flight of humanity, freedom, and friend- 
ſhip. To give Gould be our pleafure, 
but to receive our ſhame; {crenity, 
health, and affluence, attend the defire 
of rifing by labour; miſery, repentance, 
and diſreſpect, that of ſucceeding by 
extorted benevolence. The man whocan 
thank himſelf alone for the happineſs he 
enjoys is truly blefſed ; and lovelr, far 
more loveiv, the ſturdy gloom of labo- 
rious indigence, than the fawnng ſim- 


per of thriving adulation. Adieu. 


LETTER Cl. 


FROM tnx cm ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT or THE 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, IN CHINA. 


fable obſerves, is furniſhed with one 
head and many tails, is much more ca- 
pable of ſubſiſtence and expedition, than 
another which is furniſhed with but one 
tail and many heads. 

Obvious as theſe uuths are, the peo- 
ple of this country ſeem inſenſible of 
their force. Not fatisfied with the ad- 
vantages of internal peace and opulence 
they ſtill murmur at their governors, 
interfere in the execution of their deſigns; 
as if they wanted to be ſomething more 
than happy. But as the Europeans in- 
ſtruct by argument, and the Aſiatics 
moſtly by narration, were I to addreſa 
them, I ſhould convey my ſentiments in 
the following ftory. 

Takupi had long been prime miniſter 
of Tipartala, a fertile country that 
reiches along the weſtern confines of 
China. During his adminiſtration, 


whatever advantages could be derived 
from arts, learning, and commerce, 
H people; * 
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the neceſſary precautions of providing 
for the ſecurity of the ſtate forgotten. It 
often happens, however, that when men 
are poſſi ſſed of all they want, they then 
begin to find torment from imaginary 
afflictions, and leſſen their preſent en- 
joyments, by foreboding that thoſe en 
joyments are to have an end. The peo- 
pie now, there fore, endeavoured to find 
out grievances; and after ſome ſearch, 
actually began to think themſelves ag- 
grieved. A petition ag inſt the enor- 
mities of Takupi was carried to the 
throne in due form; and the queen who 
governed the country, willing to ſatis- 
fy her ſabjedts, appointed a day in 
which his accuſers ſhould be heard, and 


the miniſter ſhould ſtand upon his de- 


fence. | 

The day being arrived, and the mi- 
miſter brought hefore the tribunal, a 
carrier, who ſupplied the city with fiſh, 
appeared among, the number of his ac- 
cuſers. He exclaimed, that it was the 
cultom, time immemorial, for carriers 
to bring their fiſh upon an horſe in a 


hamper; which being placed on one 


fide, and balanced by a ſtone on the 
other, was thus conveyed with eate and 
ſafety : but that the priſoner, moved 
either bv a ſpirit of innovation, or per- 
haps bribed by the hamper-makers, had 
obiiged all carriers to uſe the ſtone no 
longer, but balance one hamper with 
another; an order entirely repugnant to 
the cuſtoms of all antiquity, and thoſe 
of — kingdom of Tipartala in parti- 
cular. | 
The carrier finiſned; and the whole 
court ſhook their heads at the innovat- 
ing minifter ; when a ſecond witnels ap- 
PRs He was inſpector of the city- 
uildings, and accuſed the diſgraced 
favourite of having given urders for the 
demolition of an ancient ruin, which 
obſtructed the paſſage through one of 
the principal ftreets. H. obſerved, that 
ſuch buildings were noble monuments 
of barbarous antiquity; contributed 
finely to ſhew how little their anceſtors 
underſtood of aichitecture: and for 


that reaſon ſuchi monumeats {kculd be 
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- id ſacred, and ſuffered gradually 
Sci. 

The laſt witneſs now appeared. This 
was a widow, who had laudably at. 
tempted to burn, berſelf upon her huſ— 
baud's funeral-pile. But the :nnovat. 
ing miniſter had ented the execu- 
tion of her deſign, and was inſenſihle 
to her tears, proteſtations, and entrea- 
ties. FR: 

The queen could have pardoued the 
two former offences; but this laſt was 
considered as ſo grots an injury 10 the 
ſ:x, and fo directly contrary to all the 
cuſtoms of aniquity, that it called for 
imme iate juſt ce. What?” cricd the 
quzen, © not tuffer à woman to burn 
© herſelf when te thinks proper! The 
ſex are to be very prettily tutored, 
vo doubt, if they muſt be reſtramed 
from entertaining their female friends 
now and then with a fried wife, or 
roaite! acquuintance. I ſentence the 
© criminai to be bavithed my pre'ece 
<* for ever, tor his injurious tzeatnent 
© of the ſex. | 

Takupi had been hitherto filent, and 
ſpoke onlv to ſhew the ſincerity of his 
refignatim. * Great Queen !* cried he, 
© I acknowledge my crime; and ſince 
I am to be hanithed, I beg it max be 
© to ſome ruined town, or delolate vd- 
lage, in the country I have governed. 
© I ſhall find ſome pleaſure in improv- 
© ing the ſoil, and bringing back 2 
©* ſpirit of induſtry among the inhabi- 
© tants.* His requeſt appearing rea- 
ſonable, it was immediately complicd 
with; and a courtier had orders to fix 
upon a place of baniſhment anſwering 
the minifter's deſcription. After forge 
months ſearch, however, the enquiry 
proved fruitieſs ; neither a defolate vil- 
lage, nor a ruined town, was four d in 
the kingdom. Alas!" ſaid Takupi 
then to the queen, how can that coun- 
© try be ill governed which has neither 
© a de*tolate village nor a rumed town 
© in it?” The queen perceived the jute 
tice of his expoſtulation, and the m- 
niſler was received into more than ſor- 
mer favour. 
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LETTER cn. 


FROM THE SAME. 


HE ladies here are by no means 
T ſuch ardent gameſters as the wo- 
men of Aſia. In this reſpect I muſt do 
the Engliſh juſtice; for I love to praiſe 
where applauſe is juſtly merited. No- 
thing more common in China, than to 
ſce two women of {afhion continue gam- 
ing till one has won all the other's 
cloaths, and ſtripped her quite naked; 
the winner thus marching off in a double 
ſuit of finery, and the loſer ſhrinking 
behind in the primitive ſimplicity of na- 
ture. 

No doubt you remember when Shang, 
our maiden aunt, played with a ſharper. 
Firſt her money went; then her trinkets 
were produced; her cloaths followed 
piece by piece ſoon after: when ſhe had 
thus played herſelf quite naked, being 
a woman of ſpirit, and willing to pur 
{ue ber daun, ſhe ſtaked her teeth. For- 
tune was againſt her even here, and her 
teeth followed her cloaths; at lait ſhe 
played for her left-evez and, oh, hard 
fate, this too ſhe loft! However, ſhe 
had the conſolation of biting the ſharper; 
tor he never perceived that it was made 
of glaſs till it became his own. 

How happy, my friend, are the Eng- 
liſh ladies, who never rife to ſach an 
inordigance of paſſion! Though the ſex 
here are naturally fond of games of 
chance, and are taught to manage games 
of {kill from their infancy, yet they 
never purſue ill fortune with ſuch amaz- 
ing intrepidity. Indeed I may entirely 
acquit them of ever playing—TI mean 
of playing for their eyes or their teeth. 

It is true, they often ftake their for- 
tune, their beauty, health, and repu- 
tations, at a gaming-table, It even 
ſometimes happens, that they play their 
huſbands into jail z yet till they pre- 
ſerve a decorum unknown to our wives 


and daughters of China. I have been 


preſent at a route in this country, where 


their aſſiduity. 


a woman of faſhion, after loſing her 
money, has ſat writhing in all the ago- 
nies of bad luck; and yet, after all, 
never once attempted to firip a ſingle 
petticoat, or cover the hoard, as her laſt 
ſtake, with her head-cloaths. 

However, though I praiſe their mo- 
deration at play, I muſt not conceal 
In China, our women, 
except upon ſome great days, are never 
permitted to finger a dice-box ; but here 
every day ſeems to be a feſtival; and 
night itſelf, which gives others reſt, 
only ſerves to encreaſe the female game- 
ſter's induftry. I have been told of an 


old lady in the country, who — 


given over by the phyſicians, play 
with the curate of her pariſh to paſs the 


time away: having won all his money, 


ſhe next propoſed playing for her fune- 


ral charges; the propoſal was accepted; 
but unfortunately the lady expired jult 
as ſhe had taken in her game. 

There are ſome paſſions which, 
though differently purſued, are attend- 
ed with equal conſequences in every 
country: here they game with more 
— there with greater fury; 

re they ſtrip their families, there they 
ſtrip themſelves naked. A lady in 
China, Who indulges à paſſion for 
gaming, often becomes à drunkard; 
and by flouriſhing a dice-box in ne 
hand, ſhe generally comes to brandiſh 
a dram-evp in the other. Far be it 
from me to ſay there are any who drink 
drams in England; but it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that when a lady has loſt every 
thing elſe but her honoar, ſhe will be 
apt to toſs that into the bargain; and, 
grown inſenſible of nicer feelings, be- 
— like the Spaniard, who, when all 
his money was gone, endeavoured ta 
borrow more, by offering to pawn his 
whiſker. Adieu. 
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LETTER CII. 


FROM LIEN CHT ALTANGI, TO * **, MERCHANT IN AMSTERDAM. 


I Have juft received a letter from my 
fon, in which he informs me of the 
truitleſſneſs of his en !cavours to recover 


the lady with whom he fled from 


Perſia. He ſtrives to cover, under the 
appearance of fortitude, a heart torn 
with anxiety and diſappointment. 1 
have offered little con ſolation; ſince that 
but too frequently feeds the ſorrow 
which it pretends to depiore, and 
ſtrengthens the impreſſion which no- 
thing but the external rubs of time and 
accident can thoroughly cftace.. 

He informs me of 
quitting Moſcow the fit opportunity, 
and travelling by land :o Amſterdam. 
I muſt therefore, upon: his arrival, en- 
treat the continuance of your friendſhip; 
and beg of you to provide him with pro- 
per directions for finding me in London. 
You can ſcarcely be ſenſible of the joy 
I expe&t upon ſeeing him once more: 
the ties between the father and the ſon, 
among us of China, ave much more 
_ Coſi y drawn than with youu of Europe. 

The remittances {cnt me from Argun 
to Moſcow, came in fatetr. I caanot 
fuſficieutly acdtmiie that ſpirit of honeſty 
which prevails through the whole coun- 
try of Siberia: perhaps the farages of 
that deſolate region are the only untu- 
tored people of che glubc that cultivate 
the moral virtues, even without know. 
ing that their addons merit praiſe. I 
have been told ſurprilin g things of their 
goodneſs, bencvohince, and gencroſity; 
and the unimtarupied commerce be- 
tween China and Ruſſia {cr ves as a col- 
lateral confirmation. 

Let us, ſays the Chineſe law-giver, 
© adinire the rude virtues of the igno- 
© rant, but rather imitate the delicate 
© morals of the polite.” 
where I refade, thovgh honeſty and be- 


is intentions of 


In the country 


nevolence be not ſo congenial, ar- 
ſupplies the place of nature. Though 
here every vice is carried to exceſs, yet 
every virtue is practiſed alſo with un- 
exampled 1 A city like this 
is the ſoil for great virtues and great 
vaces :. the villain can ſoon improve here 
in the deepeſt myſteries of deceiving ; 
and the practical philaſopher can every 
day meet new incitements to mend his 
honeſt intentions. There are no plea- 
ſures, ſenſual or ſentimental, which this 
city does not produee; yet, I know not 
how, I could net be content to refide 
here for life. There is ſomething ſo 
ſeducing in that ſpot in which we fr* 
had exiſtence, that nuthing but it can 
pleaſe : whatever viciſſitudes we experi- 
ence in life, however we toil, or where- 
ſoever we wander, our fatigned wiſhes 
ſill recur to home for tranquillity ; we 
long to die in that ſpot which gave v3 
birth, and in that pleaſing expecta tion 
opiate every calamity. 

You now, therefore, perceive that J 
have tome intentions ot leaving this 
cc untry ; and yet my deſigned depar- 
ture filis me with reluctance and rezrct, 
Though the friendihips of travelleis 2 
generally more tranſient than vernal 
tnows, ſtill I ſeel an uneaſineſs at break 
ing the connections I have formed ſince 
my arrival; particularly 1 ſhall have 
no ſmall pam in leaving my uſual con. 
panion, guide, and iuſtruftor, 

I ſhall wait for the arrival of my {© 
beioe I ſet out. He fhatl be my com- 
panion in every intended journey 105 
the future; in his company 1 can ſup- 
port the fatigues of the way with re- 
doubled ardour, pleaſed at once with 
conveying . and exactiręg. 
obedience. Adieu. | 


LETTER CIV. 


PROM LIEN 


UR ſcholars of China have a 
ofound ventration for 


moſt pi 
ſorms. A EA rate beauty never ſtu- 
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died the deccrums of dreſs with more 
aſſiduity. They may properly enough te 
laid to be cloathed with wilden fron 


head to foot; they have their phlloſo- 

ical c and philoſophical whiikers 
— | D — and philo- 
ſophical fans; there is even a philoſo- 
phical ſtandard for meaſuring the nails; 
and ver, with all this ſcemung wildom, 
they are often found to be mere empty 
pretenders. 

A philoſophical beau is not ſo fre- 
quent in Europe; yet I am told that 
ſuch characters are found here. 1 
mean, ſuch as puaQuualiy ſupport all 
the decorums of learning without being 
really very 
ſeſſed of a fine underitanding; who la- 
bour hard to attain the titular honours 
attending literary merit; who flatter 
others in order to be flattered in turn; 
and only ſtudy to be thought ſtudents. 

A character of this kind generally 
receives company in his ftuily, in all the 
penſive formalicy of flippers, night- 
gown, and ealy-chair. The table is 
covered with a large book, which is al- 
ways kept open, and n-vcr read; his 
ſolitary hours being deuicated to doz- 
ing, mending pens, fee mg his puiſe, 
peeping through the microſcope, and 


ſometunes reading amuſing boss, winch 


he condemns in conpacy. His library 
is preſerved with the mot religious nrat- 
neis 3 and is generaily 1 repolitory of 


jcarce books, which bear aa high price, 


becauſe too dull or utes to berome 
common by the ordinary methods of 
publication. 

Such men are generally candidates 
for admittance into inerary clubs, aca- 
demies, an! intiutions, where they re- 
gularly met to give and receive a little 


% 


inſtruction and a great deal of praiſe. 


In converiation t ey never betray 1:7 - 
norance, becauſ they never ſeem 10 12+ 
crive information, Otter a new ber- 
vation, they have heard it before; pinc'y 
them in an argument, and they reply 
with a ſneer. | 

Vet, how trifling ſoever theſe lit:Je 
arts may appear, they anſwer one vn 
laable purpoſe, of gaining ine prict.c- 
ers the eiteem they with jor, Toe 
bounds of a man's knowle1ze ar: eaviy 
concealed, if he has but prudenc-; tr 
all caa readily fee and admire a git li- 
brary, a ſet of long nails, a Hl. ei Aang 
ih, or a weil combed whifker, who are 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing a dunce. 

When Father Matthew, the nrit Eu- 


ropean miſſionary, entered Chiua, the 
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ofound, or naturally po!- | 
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court was informed that he poſſeſſed 
= {kill in aſtronomy; he was tnere- 
ore ſent tor and examined. The 


eſtabli ſhed aſtronomers of ſtate under- 


took this taſk ; and made their report to 
the emperor, that his ſkill was but very 
ſuperficial, and no way comparable to 
their owa. The min znary, however, 
appealed from their judgment to expe- 
rience, and Cualicrged them to calculate 
an eclipt* of tne moon that was to hap- 
pen a few niynis followiug. Wnat, 
ſaid 1lome, * thall 2 Barbarinn, without 
« nails, pretend to vie with men in 
© aitronomy, who have made 1t the ſtu- 
Ay of their lives; with men h know 
© half the knowahie characters of 


words, who wear icientifical caps and 


« ſhppers, and who have gone taxough 
every literary deter with applaule?? 
They a cepicd che challenge. conſident 
of iurceis. The echple began: the 
Chineſe produced a mou plendid appa- 
ratus, and were fifteen nunutes wrong; 
the mi honary, with a ſingle inttru nent, 
was exact to a 1 cond. Tus wis cone 
vine eng; but the court aſtronomers were 
not to be convinced; inſtcad of acknow- 
ledging their error, they aſlured the 
cmperor that their ca culations were 
cer ainty exat, but that the ſtranger 
without nails had actually bewiicied 
the moon. Weil, men,” cries the 
good einperor, ſmiling at their igno- 
rance, * vou {hall (hk continue to be 
fſervants of the moon; but 1 conititute 
© this man her controuier,” 

China is hus replete with men, whoſe 
only pretenhons to knowledge arilc from 


proporticn te it's 1ynrance. Spain and 
Flanders, wehe are behind the reſt of 
Jurope in learmng, at leaſt three cen - 
turies, have wenty literary titles and 
arcs of dittinction unknown in France 
cr England: they have their Cariſimi 
and Preclery/in:, their Accuratiſi mi 
and M2 4t:Aimir a round cap entitles 
one tadent to argue, and a ſquare cap 
p*rmi's another to teach; while a c 
with a aitei almot tanttifies the head 
i happens to cover. But vhere true 
kno w:iedge is cultivated, theils furinahe 
ties begin to dilappear; the ernaned 
col, the folemn heard, and ſwecping 
train, are laid aſide ; philoſophers dreis, 
and talk, and think, like other nen; 
and lamb ſkin dreiſers, and cap- mak - 
ere, 
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ers, and tail · carriers, now deplore a 
hterary. 

For my own part, my friend, I have 
ſeen enough of preſuming ignorance, 
never to venerate wildom but where it 
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actually appears. I have received lite. 
rary titles and diſtinctions myſelf ; and, 
by the quantity of my own wiſdom, 
know how very little wiſdom they can 
confer. Adieu. 


LETTER CY. 


FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THY 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKI3N, IN CHINA. 


HE time for the young ing's co- 
ronation approaches ; the great and 

the little world look forward with im- 
patience. A knight from the country, 
who has brought up his family to lee 
and be ſeen on this occaſion, has taken 
all the lower part of the houſe where I 
lodge. His wiſe is lap ing in a large 
quantity of hiks, which the mercer tells 
her are to be faſhionable next ſeaſon; 
and Mails, her daughter, has actually 
had her cars bored previous to the cere- 
mony. In ail th s buttle of preparation 
I am conhdered as mere lumber, and 
have been ſhoved up two Rories higher 
to make room for others my landlady 
leems perfectly convinced are my bet- 
ters; but whom, before me, ſhe is con- 
tented with only calling very good com- 

any. 

be little beau, who has now forced 
himſelt into my iotimacy, was yeſterday 
giving me a molt minute detail of the in- 
| Kiided procciſ on. All men are elo- 
quent upon their tavourne topic 3 and 
this ſeemed peculiarly adapted to che 
ſize and turn of his underttai ding, His 
whole mind was biazored over with a 
variety of gliticring images; coruncts, 
eicutcheons, lace, tringe, tuſſels, ſto cs, 
bugles, and ſpun glass. Huc,* cried 
he, Gurter is io walk; and ch re 
* Rouge D:agon marcues wiih the 
« eicutcheons on his back. Here Cla- 
* rencieux moves forward; and there 
Blue Maiitic difdains iv ve left be- 
„ hind. tiere the Aldermen march 
two and io; and there the undaunt- 
© ed Champion of England, o way 
© terrificd at the very numerous appcar- 
« ance of gentiemen ang ladies, rides 
« forward in compicat armour, and 
© with an inucpid air throws down lis 
© giove. Ab, continued he, mould 
6 any be o hardy as to take up that 1a- 
tal giove, and lo accept the challenge, 


* 


we ſhould ſee fine z the champion 
would ſhew him RED he would 
ſoon teach him all his pafles, wich a 
witnels. However, I am afraid we 
ſhail have none willing to try it with 
him the approaching occaſion, 
for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe his 
antagoniſt would Rand a chance of 
being kilied in the ſingle combat; and, 
lecondly, becauſe it he eſcapes the 
champion's arm, he would certainly 
be hanged for treaſon. No, no, I 
funcy none will be io hardy as to di!- 
pute it with a champion like him in- 
ured to arms; and we ſhall probably 
ſee him prancing unmoleſted away, 
holding his bridle thus in one hand, 
and brandiſhing his dram-cup in the 
other.” 

Sume men have a manner of deſcrib- 
ing which only wraps the ſubject in 
more than former obſcurity : thus I was 
unable, with all my companion's volu- 
bility, to form a dittinct idea of the in- 
tended proceſſion. I was certain that 
the inauguration of a king ſhould be 
conducted with ſolemnity and religious 
ner; and I cou;d not be perſuaded 
that chere was much ſolemnity in this 
deſcription. If this be true, cried 1 
to mytelt, * the people of Europe ſure- 
© iy have a ſtrange manner of mixing 
lolemn and fantattic images together; 
pictuies at once rep.cte with burletque 
and the ſublime. At a time when 
the King enters into the moſt ſolemn 
compact with his people, nothing 
tu;cly ſhould be admitted to diminil 
trum the real majeſty ut the ceremo- 
nv. A ludicrous awwage brought in 
at ſuch a ume tizows an air of ridi- 
cule up n the whole. It fome way 
reſembles a picture I have ſeen, de- 
ſigned by Albert Durerg where, a- 
£ midit all the ſolemnity of that awful 
« icenc, a Deity judging, and a 7 
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Ting world awaiting the decree, he has 
introduced a merry mortal trundling his 
ſcolding wife to hel! in a wheel-bar- 
row. 

Ms companion, who miſtook my ſi- 
lence during this interval of reflection 
tor the rapture of aitoniſhment, pro- 
cceded to deſcri'e thoſe frivolous parts 
of the hew that moſtly ſtruck his ima- 
giaationz and to ature me, that if 1 
ſtai l in this c-untry {ome morths longer 
I ſhould ſee fine things. For my own 
© par. continued he, © I know already 
© of fifteen ſuits of cicaths, that would 
£ ftan4 on one end with gold lace, all 
« defigned tc be firſt thewn there; and 
as for diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
© and pearls, we ſhall ſce them as thick 
© as braſs nails in a ſedun- chair. And 
© then we are all to walk ſo maieftically 
© thus; this foot always behind the foot 
© hefore. The ladies are to fling noſe- 
© gays; the court-poets to ſcatter verſes; 
* the ſpeRators are to be all in full 
© dreſe; Mrs. Tibbs in a new ſacque, 
© ruffl:s, and frenched ha': ; look where 
© you will, one thing finer than ano- 
© ther; Mrs. Tibbs cureies to the 
; Ducheſs; her Grace returns the com- 
© pliment with a bow. ** Largeſs, 
© cries the Herald. Make room, 
© cries the Gentleman Uſher. * Knock 
& him down,” cries the Guard. Ahl' 
continued he, amazed at his own de- 
ſcription, what an aft niſhing ſcene of 
« grandeur can art produce from the 
« {malleſt circumſtance, when it thus 
actually turns to wonder one man 
putting on another man's hat!” 

I now found his mind was entirely ſ-t 
upon the fopperics ot the pageant, and 
quite regardieſs of the real meaning of 
ſuch coſtiy preparations. * Pageaats, 
ſays Bacon, © are pretty things; but we 
© ſhouid rather ſtudy to make them ele- 
© gant than expenſive.” Proceſſions, 
cavalcades, and all that fund of gay 
frippery furniſhed out by taylors, bar- 
bers, and tire women, mechanically in- 
fluence the mind into veneration: an 
emperor, in his night- cap, would not 
mert with half the reſpect of an empe- 
ror with a glittering crown. Politics 
reſemble religion; attempring to d:veſt 
either of ceremony, is the moſt certain 
method of bringing either into contempt. 
The wenk mult have their inducements 
to admiration as well as the wiſe; and 


it is the buſineſs of a ſenſible govern- 
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ment to impreſs all ranks with a ſenſe of 
ſubordination, whether this be effected 
by a diamond buckle or a virtuous 


many a ſumptuary law, or a glaſs neck - 


e. 

This interval of reflection only gave 
my companion ſpirits to begin his de- 
ſcription afreſh; and as a greater in- 
ducement to raiſe my curioſity, he in- 
formed me of the vaſt ſums that were 
given by the ſpectators for places. 
© That the ceremony muſt be fine,* cries 
he, is very evident from the fine price 
© that is paid for ſeeing it. Several la- 
© dies have aſſured me, they could will- 
© ingly part with one eye, rather than be 
prevented from looking on with the 
© other. Come, come, continues he, 
© I have a friend, who, for my ſake, 
vill ſupply us with places at the moſt 
reaſonable rates; I will take care you 
ſhall not be impoſed upon; and he will 
inform you of the ule, finery, 
ſplendour, and enchantment, of the 
whole ceremony, better than I. 
Follies often repeated loſe their ab- 
ſur lity, and aſſume the appearance of 
reaſon: his arguments were ſo 
and ſo ſtrongly enforced, that I had ac- 
tually ſome thoughts of becoming a 
ſpectator. We accordingly went toge- 
ther to beſpeak a place; but gueſs my 
ſurpriſe, when the man demanded a 
purſe of gold for a ſingle ſeat! I could 
hardly believe him ſerious upon making 
the demand. Prithee, friend, cried 
I, © after I have paid twenty 
for fitting here an hour or two, can T 
© bring a part of the Coronation back?“ 
— No, Sir.'—* How long can I live 
upon it after I have come away? 
© Not long, Sir.'—" Can a Coronation 


© cloarh, feed, or fatten me Sir,* 


replied the man, you ſeem to be under 
a miſtake; ali that you can bring away 
© 1s the pleaſure of having it to ſay that 
© you ſaw the Coronation.*— Blaſt 
© me!” cries Tihbs, if that be al!, 
© there is no need of paying for that, 
© fince I am reſolved to have that 
« ſure whether I am there or no!” 

I am conſcious, my friend, that this 
is but 2 very confuſed A-ſcriprion of the 
intended ceremonv., You may objec, 


that I neither ſettle rank, precedency, 
nor place; that I ſeem ignorant whether 
Gules wulk before or behind Garter; 
that I have neither mentioned the di- 
menſions of a Lord's cap, nor — 


1276 
the length of à Lady's teil. I know 

delight is in minute deſcrmmonz 
and this I am winapoily Ji, uited 
from farmfhins ; yet, upun the whole, 


I fancy it .li be nv way comparable io 
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the magnificeace of our late E 

Wnangti's proceſſion when he was 
married to the non, at which Fum 
Huam himſelf preſided in perſon. Adieu. 


0 


TO THE SAME. 


T was formerle the cuſtom here, when 
men of diſtinction died, for their ſur- 
viving acquantance to throw each a 
Might pretent into the grave. Several 
things of little value were made uſe of 
for that purpcſe; perfumes, reliques, 
ſpices, bitter herb, camomile, worm- 
wood, and verſes. This cuſtom, hows 
ever, is almoſt diſcontinued; and nothing 
but verſes alone are now laviſhed on 
ſuch occaſions; an oblation which they 
ſuppoſe may be interred with the dead 
without any injury to the hving. | 
Upon the death of the great, there- 
Fore, the poets and undertakers are (ure 
of employment. While one provides 
the long cloak, black fiaff, and moun- 
ing coach; the other produces the pa- 
ſtoral or elegy, the monody or apotheo- 
fis. The nobility need be under no ap- 
prehenſions, but die as faſt as they think 
proper; the poet and undertaker are 
ready to ſupply them; theſe can find 
metaphorical tears and family eicutche- 


ons at half an hour's warning; and when 


the one has ſoberly laid the body in the 
grave, the other is ready to fix it figura- 
tively among the ſtars. 

There are ſeveral ways of being poeti- 
cally forrowful on ſuch occaſions. The 
bard is now ſome penſive youth of ſci- 
ence, who fits deploring among the 
tombs; again he is Thyrſis, complain- 
ing in a circle of harmleſs ſheep. Now 
Britannia fits upon ber own ſhore, and 
gives a looſe to maternal tenderneſs; at 
another time, Parnaſſus, even the moun- 
tain Parnaſſus, gives way to ſorrow, and 
is hathed in tears of diſtreſs. 

But the moſt uſual manner is this: 
D:mon meets Menalcas, who has got 
2 moſt gloomy countenance. The ſhep- 
hed atks bis friend whence that look 
ot diſtreſo? to which the other replies, 
that Pollio is no more. * If that be the 
© cate then, crics Damon, let us re- 

© wwe to your bower at ſome diſtance 


_ worthleſs, and yet of 


© off, where the cypreſs and the jeTiwmins 
add fragrance to the breeze; and let 
© us weep alternately for Polio, the 
© friend of ſnepherds, and the patron of 
© every muſe.— Ah.” returns his fel- 
low ſhepherd, © what t::;ink you rather 
of that grotto by the fountain fide ? 
© the murmuring ſtream will heip to aſ- 
© ſit our complaints; and a nightingale, 
on a neighbouring tree, will join her 
voice to the concert! When the place is 
thus ſettled, they begin: che hrook ſtands 
= to hear their lamentations; the cs 
orget to graze; and the very ti 
ſtart 3 oreſt with en he 
concern. By the tombs of our anceſ- 
tors, my dear Fum, I am quite unf. 
fected in all this diſtreſs: the whole is 
liquid laudanum to my ſpirits; and 2 
tiger of common ſenſibility has twenty 
times more tendernels than IT, 

But though I could never weep with 
the complaining ſhepherd, yet I am 
ſometimes induced to pity the poet, 


_ whoſe trade is thus to make demi-gods 


and heroes for a dinner. There is not 
m nature a more diſmal figure than a 
man who fits den to premeditatec flat. 
tery; every ſtanza he writes tacitly re- 
proaches the meanneſs of his occupation, 
tic! at laſt his ſtupidity becomes more 
ſtupid, and his dullneſs more diminu- 
tive. 

I am amazed therefore that none have 
yet found out the ſecret of flattering the 
ſerving a lafc 
conſcience. I have © wiſhed for 
ſome method by which a man might do 
himſelf and his decea ed patron juſtice, 
without being under the hateful reproach. 
of ſelf-conviction. After long lucu- 
bration, I have hit upon ſuch an expe- 
dient, and ſend you the ſpecimen of a 
poem upon the deceaſe of a great 
man, in nich the flattery is perfectly 
fine, and yet the poet perfectly inno- 
Cells 
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TRE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HKO- 
NOURABLE *. 


LE muſes, pour the pitying tear 
For Pollio ſnat.h d away: 
O had he ird gnother veat! 
H. ad u dy Ji day. 


O, were he born to bleſs manlrind, 

In virtuous times of yore, 

Heroes themſeives hid fallen behind? 
I bene er be cpen: before. 


How ſad the groves and plains appear, 

And iympathetic ſhcep; 

Even pitying hills would Crop a tear! 
Lilli cculd Harn to wweets 


His bounty in exalted ſtrain 

Eoch bord might well diſplay: 

S nce none implor'd relief in vain! 
— went reliev'd away, 


And hark! I hear the tuneful throng: 
His obſecuies forbid. F 
He still mall live, ſhall live as Jong 
— . cy; cad man sid. 


LETTER CVI. 


TO THE SAME, 


T is the moſt uſual method in every 
report, firſt to examine it's proba- 
bility, and then act as the corjuncture 
may require. The Engiith, however, 
exert a different ſpirit in ſuch circum- 
ſtances; they firſt act, and, when too 
late, begin to examine. From a know- 
ledge of this diſpoſition, there are ſæve- 
ral here who make it their buſineſs to 
frame new reports at every convenient 
interval, all tending to denounce ruin 
both on their cotemporaries and their 
poſterity, This denunciation is eagerly 
caught up by the public; away they 
Aing to propagate the diſtreſs; fell out 
at one place, buy in at another, grum!.:c 
at their governots, ſhout in mobs; and 
when they have thus, for ſome time, 
behaved like fools, {tt down coolly to 
argue and talk wiflom, to puzzle cach 
other with ſyllogim, and prepare for 
the next report that prevails, which 13 
always attended with the {ame ſucces. 
Thus are they ever riſing above one 
report only to link into another. They 
reſemble a dog in 2 well, pain 82 
ger free. When he has raifed his wpp.r 
parts above water, and every {p*Ct {cr 
imagines him diſengaged, his lover parts 
drag him down again, and fink him to 
the note; he makes new efforts to 
emerge, and every effort increaſing his 
— only tends to ſink him the 
ceper. | 
There are ſome here, who, I am told, 
make a tolerable ſubſiſtence by the cre- 
dulity of their countrymen: as they find 
the public fond of blocd, wounds, and 
death, they contrive political ruins ſuit- 
ed to every month in the year, This 


month the people are to be eaten up by 
the French in flat-bottomed boats; the 
next by the ſoldiers, deſigned to beat the 
French back: now the people are going 
to jump down the gulph of luxury; and 
now nothing but an herring ſubicription 
can iſh them up again. Time paſſes 
on; the report proves falſe; new cir- 
cumſtances produce new changes; but 
tue people never change, they are perſe - 
ver ing in folly. 

In other countries thoſe hoding poli- 
ticians wonld be left 10 fret over their 
oven ſchemes alone, and grow ſplenetie 
without hopes of infeding others: but 
Englane tccms to be the very region 
where ſplcen delights to dwell; a man 
not only can gie an unbounded ſcope 
to the diforder in himſelf, but may, if 
he pleats, propagnte it over the whole 
Kingdom, with a certainty of ſucceſs. 
He has only to ery out, That the govern= 
ment, ihe government is all wrong; that 
their ſchemes are leading to ru'n; that 
Di ions are no more: every good MEM 
ber of the commonwealth thinks m his 
duty, in {ſuch a caſe, to deplore the uni- 
verſal decadence with ſympathetic ſor- 
row, and, by fancying the conſtitution 
in a decay, abſolutely io impair it's vi- 
TOUT, 

This people would Javgh at my fim« 
plicity, ſhovId I adviſe them to be leſs 
ſanguine in harbouring gloomy predic- 
tions, and examine coolly before =_ 
attempted to complain. I have ju 
heard a ſtory, which, though tranſacted 
in a private family, ſerres very well to 
deſeribe the behaviour of the whole na- 
tion, in cafes of threatened ity. 
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As there are public, ſo there are private 
incendiaries here. One of the laſt, either 
for the amuſement of his friends, or to 
divert a fit of the ſpleen, late ly- ſent a 
threatening letter to a worthy family in 
my neighbourhood, to this effect. 


rn, 
Keese you to He very rich, 
and finding mytelf to be very poor, 
IT think proper to inform you, that I 
have learned the ſecret of poiſoning man, 
woman, and child, without danger of 
detection. Don't be unealy, Sirz you 
may take your choice of being puiſoned 
in a fortnight, or poiſoned in a month, 
or poiſoned in fix weeks; you ſhall have 
Full time io ſettle all your affairs. 
Though I'm poor, I love to do things 
ke a gentleman. But. Sir, you mult 
die; I have determined it within my 
own breaſt that you mutt die. Bluod, 
Sir, blood is my trade; fo I could with 
you would this day ix weeks take leave 
of your ſriends, wife, and family, for I 
cannot poſſibly allow you longer time. 
To convince you more certainiy of the 
power of my art, by which you may 
know ſpeak truth, take this letter; 
viten you haverea it, tear of the tea), 
old it up, and give it to your favourite 
Dutch maſtiff that ſits by the are; he 
will ſwallow mit, Sir, like à butter'd toaſt. 
In three hours Sur zuiuutes arter he has 


Kerr 
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taken it, he will attempt to bite off hi; 
own tongue, and half an hour after bur? 
alunder in twenty pieces. Blood, blood, 
blood! ſo no more at preſent from, Sir, 
your molt obedient, moſt devoted hum. 
ble ſervant to command till death, 


You may eaſily imagine the confer. 
nation into which this letter threw the 
whole good-natured family. The pou 
man, to whom it was addreſſed, was 
the more ſurprized, 2s not knowing 
how he could merit ſuch inveterate ma- 
lice. Ali the friends of the family were 
convened ; it was univerſally agrecd, 
that 7 was a moit terrible affair, and 
that the govrenment ſhould be ſolicited 
to offer a reward and a pardon: a fel 
low of this kind would go on poiſoning 
family after family; and it was imp, 
ſibie to ſay where the deſtruction would 
end, In purſuance of theſe deter mina- 
tions the government was applied ta; 
Rrict ſearch was made after the inc-n- 
diary, but all in vain. At lat, there- 
fore, they recollected that the experi- 
ment was not yet tried upon the dog: 
the Dutch maſtiff was brought up, and 
placed in the midſt of the friends and 
relations, the ſeal was torn off, the pac. 
auet folded up with care, and toon ther 
wund, to the great turprize of al! 
that the dog would not cat the Wetter, 
Fsdieu. 


2 CVIIL. 


TO ThE SAME. 


Have frequently been amazed at the 
ignorance of almoſt at the Furopean 
| travellers, who have penetrated any con- 
ſiderable way eaftward into fia. They 
have been influenced either by motives 
cf commerce or piety; and their accounts 
are ſuch as might reaſunably be expect- 
ed from men of very narrow or very 
prejudiced education, the «dictates of ſu- 
erſt, tion, or the retult of ignorance. Is 
it not ſurprizing, that in tuch a variety 
of adventurers not one ſingle philoſopher 
mould he found; for as to the travels 
ot Gemelli, the learned are long agreed 
that the whole is but an impoſtuse? 
There is ſcarce any country, how 
ride or uncultivated loever, where the 
inhabitants are not poſſeſſed of ſome pe- 
culia ſecrets, either in nature or art, 


which might be tranſplanted ih ſue- 
ceſs; in Siberian Tartary, for mtan.ccs 
the natives extraft a ſtrong ipirit Iron: 


milk, which is a ſecret probably un- 


known to the chymiſts of Europe. I 
the molt ſnvage parte of India, they ae 
poT-ed of the ſecret of dying vegetable 
ſubſtances Icarlet; and of refining lead 
into a metal which, for hardneis and 
colour, is little wnfericr to ſilver; net 
one of which ſecrets but would of Eu- 
rope make a man's fortune. The power 
of the Afiatics in proqſuctug winds, Or 
bringing down rain, tne Eurapcans ie 
ant to Head as fabubous, becauſe they 
have no inftances of the like nature 
among themſelves; but they would ha 


treated the ſecrets of gunpowder, and tt: 


maygiuer's compals, in the fame anne), 
* 
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had tbey been told the Chineſe uſed ſuch 
arts before the vention was common 
with themſelves at home. 

Of al the Engliſh philoſophers T moſt 
reverence Bacon, that great and hardy 
genius; he it is who allows of ſecrets 
yet unknown; who, undaunted by the 
ſeeming dithcuities that oppoſe, prompts 
human curiofity to examine every part 
of nature, and even exhorts man to try 


whether he cannot ſubje& the tempett, 


the thunder, and even earthquakes, tohu- 
man controul. O did a man of his daring 
ſpirit, of his genius, penetration, and 
learning, travel to thoſe countries which 
have been viſited only by the ſuperſti- 
tious and mercenary, what might not 


mankind expect! How would he enlight- 


en the regions to which he travelled! 


and what a variety of knowledge and 
uleful improvement would he not bring 
back in exchange! 

There is probably no country ſo bar- 
barous, that would not diſcloſe all it 
knew, if it received from the traveller 
equivalent information; and I am apt 
to think, tuat a perſon, who was ready 
to give more knowledge than he re- 
ceived, would be welcome wherever he 
came. All his care in travelling ſhould 
only be to ſuit his intellectual ban- 
quet to the people with whom he con- 
verled: he Monld not attempt to teach 
the unlettered Tartar aftronomy, nor 
yet inftruct the polite Chineſe in the 


ruder arts of ſubſiſtence; he ſhould en- 


devour to improve the Barbarian in the 


ſecrets of livmg comfortably; and the 


inhabitant of a more refined country in 
the ſpeculative pleaſures of 1c:ence. How 
much more nobly would a philoſopher, 
thus employed, ſpend his time, than by 
fitting at home earneſtly intent upon 
adding one ſtar more to his catalogue; 
or one monſter more to his collection; 
er ſtill, if poſſible, more triflingly ſedu- 
lous in the incatenation of fleas, or the 
ſculpture of a cherry- ſtone! 

I never conſider this ſubject, without 


being ſurprized how none of thoſe ſo- 


cieties, ſu laudably eftabliſhed in Eng- 
land for the promotion of arts and Jearn- 
ing, have never thought of ſending one 
of their members into the mott caſtern 
parts of Afta to make what diſcoveries 
he was able. To be convinced of the 
utility of ſuck an undertaking, let them 
but read the relations of their own trave]- 
lers. It will be there found, that they 
ac as often deceived themiclves as the! 
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attempt to deceive others. The mer- 
chants tell vs perhaps the price of dif- 
ferent commodities, the methods of 
baling them up, and the propereſt man- 
ner for an European to preſerve his 
health in the country. The miſſionary, 
on the other hand, informs us with 
what pleaſure the country to which he 
was ſent embraced Chriſtianity, and the 


numbers he converted; what methods 


he took to keep Lent in a region where 
there was no fiſh, or the ſhifts he made 
to celebrate the rites of his religion in 
places where there wasneither bread nor 
wine: ſuch accounts, with the uſual 
appendage of marriages and funerals, 
inſcriptions, rivers, and mountains, 
make up the whole of an Evropean tra- 
veller's diary; but as to all the ſecrets 
of which the inhabitants are poſſeſſed, 
thoſe are unvertally attributed to ma- 
ge; and when the traveller can give no 
other account of the wonders ſe>s 
performed, he very contentedly aſeribes 
them to the power of the devil. | 
It was an uſual obſervation of Boyle, 
the Engliſh chymiſt, that if every artiſt 
would but diſcover what new obſervations 
occurred to him in the exerciſe of his 
trade, philoſophy would thence gain in- 
numerahle improvements. It may be 
obſerved, with twill greater juſtice, that 
if the utcful knowledge of every coun- 
try, howtcever harbarous, was gleaned 
by a judicious obſerver, the advantages 
would he ineſtimable. Are there not, 
even in Europe, many uſeful inventions 
knovn or prafiijed but in one place? 
The mitrument, as exam ple, tor cut- 
ting down corn in Germany, is much 
more handy and expeditious, in my opi- 
rion, than the fickle uſed in England. 
The cheap and expeditious manner of 
making vinegar, without previous fer- 
mentation, is known only in a part of 
France. If ſach diſcoveries, therefore, 
remain ſtill to be known at home, what 
funds of knowledge might not be col- 
le&ed in countries vet unexplored, or 
only paſ-d through by ignorant travel- 
lers in had caravans | 
The cantion with which forcigners 
are received in A ſia, may be alledged as 
an objection to fnch a deſign. But how 
readily have feveral European merchants 


found admiſſion imo regions the moſt 


ſutpecting, under the character of San- 
japins, or Northern pilgrims ; to 1uch 
not even China nſelf denies acceſs. 
To fend out à traveller, properly 
: Z 2 qualiũed 
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quali fie for theſe purpoſes, might be 
an object of national coneern; it would 
in ſome meaſure repair the breaches 
made by ambition; and might ſhew 
that there were ſtill ſome who boaſted a 
greater name than that of patriots, who 
profeſſed theinſelves lovers of men. The 
only diſticulty would remain in chuſing 
a proper per ſon for ſo arduous an en- 
terprize. He ſhould be a man of a phi- 
Joſophical turn, one apt to deduce con- 
ſequences of general utility from parti- 
cular occurrences; neither ſwollen with 


pride, nor haidened by prejudice 5 nei- 
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ther wedded to one particular ſyſterg, 
nor inſtructed only in one particulz; 
ſcience; neither wholly a botanift, nor 
quite an antiquarian; his mind ſhould 
be tinctured with miſcellaneous know. 
ledge, and his manners humanized hy 
an intercourſe with men. He ſhould 
be, in ſeme meaſure, an enthuſaſt 10 
the deſign; fond of travelling, from 2 
rapid imagination, and an innate love 
of change; furniſhed with a body ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining every fatigue, and 
an heart not cabily terrified at danger. 


Adieu. 


LETTER CIX. 


NE of the principal taſks I had 
propoled to myſelf, on ny Aival 
here, was to become acquainted with 
the names and characters of thoſe now 
living, who, as ſcholars or wits, had 
acquired the greateſt ſhare of reputation. 
In order to ſuccecd in this deſign, I fan- 
cied the ſureſt method would be to be- 
gin my enquiry among the ignorant, 
gudging that his fame would be greatett 
which was loud enough to be heard by 
the vulgar. Thus pre- diſpoſed, I be: 
gan the ſearch; but only went in queſt 
of dilappointment and perpiexitv. I 
round every diſtrict had a peguliar fa- 
mous man of it's own, Here the Rory-. 
telling ſhoemaker had engroficd thr ad- 
mira!:on on one hde of the rect, while 
the bellman, who excelleth at a catch, 
was in quiet poſſeſſion of the other. At 
one end of a lane the ſexton was re- 
garded as the greateſt man alive; but J 
had not travelicd half it's len ch, till 1 
found an enthuſaſt teacher lad d. vided 
bis reputation. My landlady perceiv- 
ing my design, was kind encugh to 
offer me her Advice in this affair. It 
was true, ſhe obſerved, that ſhe was no 
judge, but fhe knew what pleated her- 
ſeti; and it ] woald reſt upon her indg- 
ment, 1 ſhould tet down Jom Collins 
as the moſt ingenious man in the world, 
for Tom was able to take oi all mu- 
kind, and imitate, beſides, a ſow and pigs 
to per ſection. | 

I now perceived, that taking my 
fandard of reputation among the vul - 
gar would {weil my catalogue of great 


names adove the fize of a Court Calen- 


dar; I therefore diſcontinued this me- 
thzud of purſuit, and reſolved to prole- 
cute my equiry in that uſual retidente 
of tame, a book ſeller's ſhop. In con- 
ſequence of this, I entreated the book- 
eller to let me know who were then 
who now made the greuteſt figure either 
in morals, wit, or j-arning. With- 
out giving me a direct anſwer, he pulled 
a pamphlet from the ſhelf, The Young 
Attorney's Guide, — There, Sir,” 
cies h-, chere is a touch for you! 
© fiftzen hundred of theſe moved oft in 
a dav. I take the author of this 
pamphlet, either for title, preface, 
plan, body, er index, to be the con- 
pleateſt hand in England.“ I und 
it was vain to protecute my enquiry, 
where ny informer appeare fo incom- 
petent a judge of merit; fo paying tor 
the Young Attorney's Guide, winch 
good manners obliged me to buy, I 
Waiked oft. 
My purſuit after famous men now 
brought me into a print-thep. Here, 
thought I, the painter only reflects 
the public vous. As every may who 
deierved it had formerly his ſtatue 
placed up 1a the Roman forum, 16 
nere, probably, the pictures of note 
bur uch as merit a place in our aftec- 
tions are held up for public ſale. Dut 
gucts my ſur prize when I came to ex- 
amine this depohtary of noted faces; 
al diamdctions were levelled here, as in 


R W „ „ 


ine grave; and T could not but regard 


it as the catacumb of real merit! The 
brick quit man took up as much reom 
as the truackconzd ho, and the judge 
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5 elbowed by the thief. taker; quacks, 
pimps, and buffoons, encrealed the 
groupe, and noted ſtallions only made 
oom for more noted whores. I had 
read the works of ſome of the moder 13, 
previous to my coming to England, 
with d light and approbation; but I 
found their faces had no place here: the 
walis were c vercd with the names of 
authors I had never known, or had en- 
deavoured t- ſorget; with the little ſelf- 
advertifing things of a day, who had 
forced themitlves into faſhion, but not 
into fame; I could read at the hottom 
of ſome pictures, the names of, and 
, and ***#, all equally candi- 
dates for the vulgar ſhout, and foremoſt 
o propagate their urbluſhing faces upon 
braſs. My uneaſineſs, therefore, at not 
inding my few favourite names among 
he number, was now changed into con- 
gratulation; I could not avoid reflect - 
ing on the fine obſervation of Tacitus 
on a ſimilar occaſion. In this caval- 
© cade of flattery, cries the hiſtorian, 

neither the pictures of Brutus, Caſſius, 

nor Cato, were to be ſ-en, eo clari- 


« 

c 

« ores quia imagines eorum non defere- 
= 

c 


banter, ther abſence being the ſtrong- 
eſt proof of their merit. 

It is in vain,” cried I, © to ſeek for 
true greatneſs among theſe monu- 
ments of the unburied dead; let me 
go among the tombs of thoſe who are 
confeſſedly famous, and fre if any 
have been lately depoſited there who 
deſerve the attention of poſterity, and 
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my diltant trend, as an honour to the 
« preſent age. Determined in my pur- 
hut, I paid a ſecond viſit ro Weſtminſter 
Abbey. There I found ſeveral new 
monuments erected to the memory of 
ivveral great men; the names of the 
great men I abſolutely forget, but I 
remember that Roubillac wis the fta- 
tuary who carved them. I couid not 
help ſmiling at two modern epitaphs in 
articular; one of which pranjcd the de- 


cexſed for being ortzs ex antigua ſtirpe; 


the other commended the d ad, becauſe 

tnc ædem ſuis ſumptibus readificauit; 

the greatelt merit of one cunufted in 

his being deſcended from an illuſtrious 

houſe ; the chief diftiuRion of the other, 
1 4 a 


whole names may be tranſmitted to 


that he had propped up an old houſe that 


was falling. Alas, alas!" cried I, 
© ſuch monuments as theſe confer ho- 


© nour, not upon the great men, but 
upon little Roubillac!” 


Hicherto diſappointed in my enquiry 


after the great of the preſ-nt age, I was 


reſolved to mix in company, and try 
what I could learn among critics in 
coffre-houſes 3 and here it was that I 
heard my favourite names talked of even 
with inverted fame. A gentleman of 
exaltel merit, as a writer, was branded 
in general terms as a bad man; another 
of exquiſite delicacy as a poet, was re- 
proached for wanting good naturez a 
third was accuſed of free · thinking; and 
a fourth of having once been a player. 
© Strange !* cried J. how unjuſt are 
* mankind in the diſtrihunon of fame 
The ignorant, among whom 1 ſought 
at firſt, were willing to grant, but in- 
capable of diſtinguiſhing, the virtues 
of thoſe which deſerved it; among 
thoſe I now converſe with, they know 
the proper objects of admiration, but 
mix «envy with applaule.” 
D tappomted ſo often, I was now 
reſolved to examine thoſe characters in 
perſon of whom the world talked ſo 
freely: by converſing with men of real 
merit, I began to find out thoſe charac- 
ters which really deſerved, though they 
ſtrove to avoid, applanſe. I found the 
vulgar admiration entirely miſplaced, 
and malcvolence without it's ſting. The 
truly great, poſſoſſed of numerous ſmall 
faults, and ſhining virtues, preſerve a 
ſublime in morals as in writing, T 
who have attained an excellence in ei- 
ther, commit numberleſs tranſgreſſions, 
ohſervabie to the meaneſt under ſtanding. 
The ignorant critic, and dull remarker, 
can readily ſpy blemiſhes in eloquence 
or mora!s, whoſe ſentiments are not 
ſufficiently elevated to obſerve a beauty; 
but ſuch are judges neither of books nor 
of life ; they can dimimiſh no ſolid re- 
22 by their cen ſure, nor beſtow a 
aſting character by their applauſe : in 
ſhort, I tound by my ſcarch, that fuch 
oniy can confer real fame upon others, 
who have merit themſelves to deſerve it. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER cx. 


TO THE SAME. 


FFUEERE are numberleſs employ - 
ments in the courts of he Eaſtern 
monarchs utiuly unpractiſed and un- 
zIrcvon in Europe. They have no ſuch 
oſtices, for mitance, as the emperor's 
ear-tickler, or tooth-picker ; they have 
never introduced at the courts the manda- 
rine appointed to hear the royal tobacco - 
box, or the grave director of the impe- 
rial exercitations in the ſcraglio. Yet, 
J am ſurpriſed that the Engliſh have 
imitated us in none of theſe particulars, 
as they are generally phaſed with every 
thing that comes from China, and ex- 
ceſſively tond of creating new and ulc- 
leis employments. They have filled 
their houſes with our furnitare, their 
pubiic gardens with our fre-werks, and 
their very ponds with our fh: our 
courtiers, my friend, are the fich, aud 
the ſarniture they ſhould have imported; 
our courtis would fill up the neceſſapy 
ceremonics of a court better than thoſe 
of Ewope; would be contented with 
receiving large falaries for doing little; 
whereas ſome of this country are at pre- 
ſent diſcontented, though they recave 
large ſalaries for doing nothing. 
1 therefore, had thoughts of 
publiſhing a propoſal here for the ad- 
miſſion of ſome new Eaſtern ofiices and 
titles into their Court Regiſter. As I 
conſider mytclt in the light of a Coltno- 
polite, I find as much ſatisfaction in 
ſcheming tor the countries in which 1 
happen to reſide, as for tuat in which I 
was born. | 
The fineſt apartments in the palace of 
Pegu are trequeptly infeſted with rats. 
Theſe the religion or the country ſtridt ly 
forbids the people to kill. In tuch cir- 
cumſtances, thereture, they are obliged 
to have recourie to ſome great man of 
the court, who is willing togfree the 
royal apartments even at the hazard of 
His ſalvation. After a weak monarch's 
reigo, the quantity of court vermin in 
every corner of the palace is furpriting z 
ut a prudent king, and a vigijant of- 
ficer. toon drives them from their ſanc- 
tuarue behind the mats aud the tapeitry, 
and McAually frees the court. Such 
an officer in England weu'd in wy opi- 
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nion be ſerviceable at this jundture; for 
if, as I am told, the palace be old, 
much vermin muſt undoubtedly have 
taken reiuge behind the wainicot and 
hangings. A miniſter ſhould therefore 
be inveſa d with the title and dignitics 
of Court. Vermin- Killer; he ſhovid ave 
full power either to baniſh, take, pj. 
fon, or deſtroy them, with enchant- 
ments, traps, ferrets, or ratſbane. ie 
might be permitted to brandiſh his be- 
ſom without remorſe, and bruſh dows 
every part of the furniture, withan+ 
ſparing a ſingle cobweb, however fac: -4 
by long preſcription. I communicat- | 
this propoſai ſome days ago in a cum- 
pany of the firſt diſtinction, und en- 
ing the moſt honourable offices of th. 
ftate. Among the number were the In- 
ſpefor of Great Britain, Mr. Hen. 
riques the Nurector of the Miniſtry, Ben. 
Victor the Treaſurer, John Lockman 
the Secretary, and the Conductor of the 
Iniperial Magazine. They all acqui- 
eſced in the utility of my propolal, hv 
were apprehenſive it might meet with 
ſome obitruftions from court uphol{ic:- 
ers and chamber-maids, who won 


obizct to it from the dermolrtions of 15.: 


ſurnnure, and the dangerous aſc of f.. 
rets and ratſbane. | 
My next propoſal is rather more 
neral than the former, and mipht h. 
babiy meet with leſs oppuſition. IO 
no people in the world fla: ter each othe: 
more than the Engliſh, I know cn 
who underſtand the art lc, and flatte- 
with ſuch little renement. Their pu- 
negyric, lik a Tartar fraft, is indeed 
ſerved up with profuſion, but th«:: 
cookery is inſuppartable. A client here 
ſhall dreſs up a fricaſize for his patron, 
that hall oit-nd An ordinary noſe botoi 
it enters the room. A town ſhall fern 
up their addreſs to a great minitter, 
which ſhall prove at once a fatire on the 
miniſter and themſelves, If the favcu- 
14te of the Gay ſits, or ſtands, or Nec po, 
there are ports to put it into verſe, an: 
prietts to preach it in the pulpit. In 
order, thercture, to tice both ole wh 
praiſe, and thoſe u ho arc natd, 11007 


2 duty probably diſagreruble to both, 1 
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+-5uld conſtitute profeſſed flatterers here 
:3 in ſeveral courts of India. Theſe 
rc appointed in the courts of their 
princes, to inſtru the people where to 
exclaim with admiration, and where to 
lay an emphaſis of praiſe. But an of- 
ficer of this kind is always in waiting 
when the emperor converſes in a familiar 
manner among his Rajas and other no- 
bility. At every ſentence, when the 
monarch panics, and ſiniles at what he 
has been laying, the Karamatman, as 
this officer is called, is to take it for 
granted, that his majetty has ſaid a good 
thing. Upon which he cries out 
« Earamat! Karamat !—a miracle! a 
* muacke!* and throws up his hands 
and his eyes in extaſy. This is echoed 
by the cuurtiers around, while the em- 
peror fits all this time in ſullen ſatisfac- 
tian, enjoying the triumph of his joke, 
or ſtudying a new repartee. 

1 would have ſuch an officer placed 
at every great man's table in England. 
By frequent practice he might ſoon be- 
come 1 perfect maſter of the art, and in 
time would turn out pleating to his pa- 
tron, no way troubleſome to himſelf, 
and might prevent the nauſeous attempts 
of many more ignorant pictenders. The 
clergy here, I am convinced, would vt - 
ih this propoſul. It would provide 
places for ſeveraiof them. And indeed, 
by tome of their late produttions, many 
appear to have qualified thcwlcives as 
candidates for this office already. 
But my laſt propoſal I take to be of 
the utmoſt importance. Our neigh- 
bour, the Emprets of Ruſſia, has, you 
may remember, inſtituted an order of 


female knightkood, The Emprels of 
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Germany has alſo inſtituted another; 
the Chineſe have had ſuch an order time 
immemorial. I am amazed the Engliſh 
have never come into ſuch un inſtitution. 
When I contider what kind of men are 
made knights here, it appears ftrange 
that they have never conterred this ho- 
nour upon women. 'Theymake cheeſe- 
mongers and paflry-:voks knights; 
then, why not their wires? They have 
called up raliow-chanilers to maintain 
the hardy profeſſion of chivalry and 
arms; then, why not their wives? Ha- 
berdaſhers are ſworn, as I ſuppoſe all 
knights moſt be ſworn, * never ꝛ0 ny 
in time of mellay or battle, to main. 
© tain and uphold the noble eſtate of 
* chivalry, with horſe harniſhie and 
© other knightlye hebiliments.“ Haber- 
daſhers, I tay, are worn to all this; 
then, why not their wires? Certain T 
am, their wives ur derſtand fighting and 
feats of mellay and battle better chan 
they; and as for knightiye horie and 
harnithe, it is probable both know no- 
thing more than the harneſs of a one» 
horſe chaiſe. No, no, my friend, in- 
ſtead of conferring any order upon the 
huſbands, I would knight their wives. 
However, the ſtate ſhould not be trou- 
bled with a new inſtitution upon this 
occaſion. Some ancient exploded order 
might be revived, which would furniſh 
both a motto and a name; the ladies 
might be permitted to chuſe for them- 
{clves. There are, for inſtance, the ob- 
ſolete orders of the Dragon in Germany, 
of the Rue in Scotland, and the Por- 
cupine in France; ail well-lounding 
names, and very applicable to my in- 
tended female inſtitution. Adicu. 


LETTER CI. 


ELIGIOUS ſets in England 
are far more numerous than in 
China. Every man who has intereſt 
enough to hire a conventicle here, may 
let up for himielf and ſell off a new re- 
ligion. The ſellers of the neweſt pat- 
tern at preſent give extreme good bar - 
gains; and let their diſciples have a 
great deal of confidence tor very little 
money. 
Their ſhops are much frequented, and 
their cuſtomers every day encreating ; 


for people are naturally fond of going 
to Paradiſe at as ſmall expence as pot= 
ſible. 

Yet, you muſt not conceive this mo- 
dern ſect as differing in opinion from 
thoſe of rhe eftabl:ſhed religion: differ= 
ence of opinion, indeed, formerly di- 
vided their ſectaries, and ſometimes 
drew their armies to the field; white 
gowns and black mantles, flapped hats 
and croſs pocket-holes, were once the 
obvious caulrs of quarrel; men then 


16 
had ſome reaſon for fighting, they knew 
what they fought about; but at preſent 
are arrived at ſuch refinement in 
religion-making, that they have actual- 
ly for ned anew ſect without a new opi- 
nion ; they quarrel for opinions, they 
both equally defend; they hate each 
other, and that is all the difference be- 
tween A 2 1 oY 

But thou cir principles are t 
fame, their practice is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent. Thoſe of the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion laugh when they are pleaſed, and 
their groans are ſeldom eytorted but by 
pain or danger. The new ſect, on the 
contrary, weep for their amuſement, and 
uſe li:tle muſic except a chorus of ſighs 
and groans, or tunes that are made to 
imitate groaning. Laughter is their 
averſion; lovers court each other from 
the lamentations; the bridegroom ap- 

woaches the nuptial couch in forrowfu! 

olemnity, and the bride looks more diſ- 
mal than an undertaker's ſhop. Dinc- 
ing round the room is, with them, run- 
ning in a direct line to the devil; and 
as for gaming, though but in jeſt, they 
would ſooner play with a rattle ſnaké's 
tail than finger a dice-box. 

By this time, you perceive that I am 
deſcribing a ſect of enthuſiaſts; and you 
have already compared them with the 
Faquirs, Biamins, and Talapoins, of the 
Eaſt. Among their, you know, are 


generations that have been never known 


10 ſmile, and voluntary affliét ion makes 
up all the merit they can boaſt of. En- 
chuſiaſms in every country produce the 
fame effects; ſtick the Faquir with pins, 
or confine the Bramin to a vermin 
hofpital, ſpread the Fulnpoin on the 
ground, or load the ſectary's brow with 
contrition; thoſe worſhippers who dil- 
card the light cf reaſe n are ever gloomy; 
their frais increaſe in proportion to their 
ignorance, as men are continually under 
henſions who walk in darkneſs. 

Yet there is ſtill a ſtronger reaton for 
the enthuſiaſt s being an enewy to laugh- 
ter z namely, his being himfelf fo pro- 
per an object of ridicule. It is remark - 
able, that the propagators of falſe doc- 
trines have ever been averſe to mirth, 
and always begin by rescamending 
gravity, when they intended to difemi— 
nate impoſture. Fohi, the idol of Chi- 
na, is repreſented as having never laugh- 
ed; Zaroattcr, the leader of the Bra- 
rnins, is faid to have laughed but twice, 


apon his coming into the world, aud 
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upon his leaving it; and Mahomet him 


ſelf, though a lover of pleaſure, was 3 
profeſſed oppoſer of gaiety. Upon 
certain occaſion, telling his foullowcr: 
that they would all appear naked at the 
reſurrection, his favourite wife repre-. 
ſented ſuch an affembly as immodeſt 
and unbecoming. * Fooliſh woman, 
cried the . grave prophet, - though the 
* whole affembly be naked, on that day 
* they ſhall have forgotten to laugh.” 
Men like him oppoſed ridicule, be- 
canſe they knew it to he a moſt for. 
midable amiagon'#, and preached up 
gravity to conccal their on want ct 
importance. 

Ridicule has ever been the moſt power. 
ful enemy of enthuſiaſm, 2nd properlv 
the only antaganiſt that can be oppoſed 
to it with ſuceſs. Terſcuiion only ſerves 
to propagate new religions; they ac- 
quire fie vigour betten the execu- 
tioner and the ax, and, like ſome viva- 
cious inſcds, multiply by diſſection. 
It is alio mpoſiible to combat enthu- 
tafm with reaſon; for though it make: 
a ſhew of ruſiſtapce, it ſoon cludes the 
preture, refers you to diſtinctions no! 
to be underſtood, and feelings which: i. 
cannot ezpiain. A man who would 
enceavour to fx an enthuſiaſt by argu- 
ment, might as well attempt to ſpread 
quick ſiher with his fingers. The only 
way ta conquer a viſionary is 10 de- 
ſpiſe him; the ſtake, the faggot, an. 
the dliſputing doctor, in ſome maſa: 
ennobic the opinions they are brought? tc 
oppoſe; they are harmleſs again inno- 
vating pride; contempt alone is trul- 
drcadful. Hunters generally know 11: 
moſt vulnerable part of the beafts :., 
purſue, by the care which every anna; 
takes to defend the fide which is wen! 
en ; on what ide the enthuflaſt is n. 
vulncrable, may be known by the can. 
which he takes in the beginning 1 
work his diſciples into gravity, ard 


guard them agaiaſt the power of 1ici- 


cule. 

When Philip the Szcond was King 
of Spain, there was a conteſt in Salz 
manca between two orders of friars for 
ſuperiority. The legend of one ſid- 
contained more extraordinary miracle, 
but the legend ef the other was reckou- 
ed moſt authentic. They reviled each 
other, as is uſual in diſputcs of divinity, 
the people were divided into factions, 
and a civil war appeared unavoidab!c. 
In order to prevent ſuch an imminent 

| cxlamilyy 
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calamity, the combatants were prevail- 
ed upon to ſubmit their legions to the 
fiery trial, and that which came forth 
untouched by the fire was to have the 
victory, and to be honoured with a 
double ſhare of reverence. Whenever 
the people flock to ſee a miracle, it is 
an hundred to one but that they ſee a 
miracle; incredible, therefore, were the 
numbers that were gathered round upon 
this occahon ; the friars on each fide 
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approached, and confidently threw their 
reſpective legends into the flames; when, 
lo, to the utter diſappointment of all 
the aſſembly, inftead of a miracle, both 
legends were conſumed! Nothing but 
thus turning both parties into contempt, 
could have prevented the effuſion of 
blood. The people now laughed at 
their former folly, and wondered why 
they fell out. Adieu. 


LETTER CXIL 


Tx Engliſh are at em- 
ployed in celebrating a feaſt, 
which becomes general every ſeventh 
year; the parliament of the nation be- 
ing then diſſolved, and another appo 
ed to be choſen. This ſolemnity falls 
infinitely ſhort of our feaſt of the lan- 
thorns in magnificence and ſplendour ; 
it is alſo ſurpaſſed by others of the Eaſt 
in unanimity and pure devotion; but no 
feſtival in the world can compare with it 
for eating. Their eating, indeed, 
amazes me. Had I five hundred heads, 
and were each head furniſhed with 
brains, yet would they all be inſufficient 
to compute the number of cows, pigs, 
geeſe, and turkies, which, upon this oc- 
caſion, die for the good of their country! 

To fay the truth, eating ſeems to 
make a grand ingredient in all Engliſh 
parties of zeal, buſineſs, or amuſement. 
When a church is to be built, or an 
| hoſpital endowed, the directors aſſem- 
ble, and inſtead of conſulting upon it, 
they eat upon it; by which metins the 
bulineſs goes forward with fucccls. 
When the poor are to be relieved, the 
officers appointed to dole out public 
charity, aſſemble and eat upon it, Nor 
has it ever been known that they filled 
the bellies of the poor till they had pre- 
viouſly fatisfied their own. But in the 
election of magiſtrates, the people ſeem 
to exceed all bounds the merits of a can- 
didate are often mealured hy the number 
of his treats; his conſtituents aſſemble, eat 
upon him, and lend their applauſe, not 
to his integrity or ſenſe, but the quan- 
tities of his beef and brandy. 

And yet I could fotgive this people 
their plentiful meals on this occaſion, as 

* 13 extremely natural for every man 


vat- 


to eat a great deal when he gets it for 
nothing ; but what amazes me is, that 
all this good living no way contributes 
to improve their good-humour. On 
the contrary, they ſeem to loſe their 
temper as they loſe their appetites ; every 
— they — and every glaſs 
they pour down, ſerves to encreaſe their 
animoſity. Many an honeſt man, be- 
fore as harmleſs as a tame rabbit, when 
loaded with a ſingle election dinner, has 
become more dangerous than a charged 
culverin. Upon one of theſe occaſions, 


IT have actually ſeen a bloody- minded 


man- milliner ſally forth at the head of 
a mob, determined to face a defpernte 
pou, Say won who was general of the 
0 ite party. 

"ot you mult not ſuppoſe they are 
without a pretext for thus beating cach 
other. On the contrary, no man here 
is ſo uncivilized as to beat his neigh- 
hour without producing very ſufficient 
reaſons. One candidate, for inſtance, 
treats with gin, 2 ſpirit of their own ma- 
nufacture; another, always drinks 
brandy imported from abroad. Bran- 
dy is a wholeſome liquor; gin a liquor 
wholly their own. This then furnithes 
an obvious cauſe of quarrel ; whether it 
be moſt reaſonable to get drunk with 
gin, or get drunk with brandy? The 
mob meet upon the debate; fight them= 
ſelves ſoberz and then draw off to ger 
drunk again, and charge for another 
encounter. So that the Engliſh may 
now properly be ſaid to be engaged in 
war; ſince, while they are ſubduing their 
enemies abroad, they are breaking each 
other's heads at home. 

I lately made an excurſion to a nei 


bouring village, in order to be a ſpe 
2 A 
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vor of the ceremonies practiſed upon this 
occaſion. I left town in company with 
three fiddlers, nine dozen of hams, and 
a corporation poet, Which were deſign- 
ed as reinforcements to the gin · drinking 
party. We entered the town with a 
very good face; the fiddlers, no way in- 
timidated by the enemy, kept handling 
their arms up the principal ftreet. By 
this prudent manceuvre they took peace- 
able poſſeſſion of their kead-quarters, 
amidſt the ſhouts of multitudes, who 


ſeemed 2 rejoiced at hearing 
their muſic, but, above all, at ſceing their 


I muft own, I could not avoid being 
Picaſcd to ſee all ranks of people on this 
occahon levelled into an equality, and 
the poor, in ſome meaſure, enjoying the 
primitive privileges of nature. It there 


was any diſtinction ſhewn, the lowefl of 


the people {remed to receive it from the 
rich. I could: 
levee at his door, and an haberdaſher 


ter, But my reflections were ſoon inter- 
rupted by a mob, who demanded whe- 
ther I was for the diftillery or the brew- 
cry? As theſe were terms with which I 
was totally u inted, I choſe at 
firſt to be ſilent; however, I know not 
what might have been the uence 


of my reſerve, had not the attention of 


the mob been called off to a ſkirmiſh 
between a brandy-drinker's cow and a 
gin-drinker's maſtiff, which turned out, 
zreatly to the fatisfaRtion of the mob, 


in favour of the maſtiff. 
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perceive a cobler with a 
2 — from behind his coun- 


entertainment, was at laſt ended by the 
appearance of one of the candidates, 
who came to harangue the mob; he made 
a very pathetic ſperch upon the late ex- 
ceſſive importation of foreign drams, and 
the down-f2ll of the diſtillery : I could 
ſee ſome of the audience ſhed tears. 
He- was accompanied in his proceſſion 
by Mrs. Deputy and Mrs. Mayoreſs. 
Mrs. Deputy was not in the leaft in li- 
quor; and for Mrs. Mayoreſs, one of 
the ſpeRators aſſured me in my ear that 
ſhe was a very fine woman before ſhe 
had the ſmall- pox. 

Mixing with the crowd, I was now 
conducted to the hall where the magi- 
ſtrates are choſen ; but what tongue can 
deſcribe this ſcene of confuſion ! the 
whole crowd ſeemed equally inſpired 
with anger, jealouſy, politics, patri- 
otiſm, and punch: I remarked one figure 
that was carried up by two men upon 
this occaſion. I at firſt began to pity 
his infirmities as natural, but ſoon found 
the fellow ſo drank that he could not 
ftand ; another made his rance to 
give his vote, but though he could ſtand, 
he actually loſt the uſe of his tongue, 
and remained filent; athird, who though 
exceſſively drunk, could both ſtand and 
— being aſked the candidate's name 

whom he voted, could be prevailed 
upon to make no other anſwer, but To- 
© bacco and brandy. In mort, an elec- 
tion-hall ſeems to be a theatre, where 
every pa is ſeen without diſguiſt; 
a ſchool where fools may readily be- 
come worſe, and where philoſophe:s 
may gather wiſdom. Adieu. 


LETTER CXIII. 


FROM THE SAME. 


HE CGiſputes among the learned 
here are now carried on in a 
rauch more compendious manner than 
formerly. There was a time when fo- 
lis was brought to —_ foho, and a 
champion was o itted for life under 
the banners of a ſingle ſorites. At pre- 
ſent, the controverſy is decided in a ſum- 
mary way z an epigram, or an acroſtic, 
finiſhes the debate, and the combatant, 
like the incurfive Tartar, advances and 
«tires with a ſingle blow. 
An important liter ary debate at pre- 


that he could never have 


ſent es the attention of the tou 
It is carried on with flarpnets, and * 

ſhare of this epigrammatica 
fury. An author, it feems, has taker. 
an aver ſion to the faces of ſeveral players, 
and has written verſes to prove his dit- 
like; the players fall upon the author, 
and affure the town he muſt be dull, and 
their faces mult be good, becauſe he 
wants a dinner: à ciitic comes to the 
poet's aſſiſtance, aſſerting that the verſes 
were perfectly original, and fo ſmart, 
written them 
* without 
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without the aſſiſtance of friends; the 
friends upon this arraign the critic, and 
piainly prove the verſes to be all the au- 
thor's own. So at it they are all four 
together by the ears; the friends at the 
critic, the critic at the players, the play- 
ers at the author, and the author 
players again. It is impoſſible to de- 
termine how this many · ſided conteſt 
will end, or which party to adhere to. 
The town, without ſiding with any, 
views the combat in ſuſpenſe, like the 
fabled hero of antiquity, who beheld 
the earth-born brothers give and receive 
mutual wounds, and fall by indiſcri- 
minate deſtruction. 

This is, in ſome meaſure, a ftate of 
the preſent diſpute ; but the combatants 
here differ in one re{pet from the 
champions of the fable. Every new 
wound only gives yigour for another 
blowz though they r to ſtrike, 
they are, in fact, mutually ſwelling 
themſelves into conſideration, and thus 
advertiſing each ather away into fame. 
© To-day,' ſays one, my name ſhall 
© be in the Gazette, the next day my 
rival's; people will naturally enquire 
about us: thus we ſhall at leaſt make 
© a noiſe in the ſtreets, though we have 
© got nothing to ſell. I have read of a 
diſpute of a fimilar nature, which was 
managed here about twenty years ago. 
Hildebrand Jacob, as I think he was call - 
ed, and Charles Johnſon, were poets, 
both at that time poſſeſſed of great repu- 
tation; for Johnſon had written eleven 
plays ated with great ſucceſs; and Ja- 
cob, though he had written but five, 
had five times thanked the town for their 
unmerited applauſe. They ſoon be- 
came mutually enamoured of each 
other's talents; they wrote, they felt, 
they challenged the town, for each 
other. Johnſon afſureg the public, that 
no poet alive had the eaſy ſimplicity of 
Jacobz and Jacob exhibited Johnſon as 
. a maſter-piece in the pathetic. Their 
mutual praiſe was not without effect; 
the town ſaw their plays, were in rap- 
tures, read, and, without cenſuring 
them, forgot them. S0 formidable an 
union, however, was ſoon oppoſed by 
Tibbald. Tibbald afferted, that the 
tragedies of one had faults, and the 
comedies of the other ſubſtituted wit 
for vivacity : the combined champions 


flew at him like tigers, arraigned the 
» Charity, 
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cenſurer's judgment, and impeached his 
ſincerity. It was a long time a diſpute 
among the learned, which was in fact 
the greateſt man, Jacob, Johnſon, or 
Tibbald ; they had all written for the 
flage with great ſucceſs, their names 


were ſeen in almoſt every paper, and 


their works in every coffee-houſe. How- 
ever, in the hortef of the diſpute, a 
fourth combatant made his appearance, 
and ſwept away the three combatants, 
tragedy, comedy, and all, into undiftin- 
guiſhed ruin. 

From this time. they ſeemed conſign- 
ed into the hands of criticiſm; ſcarce a 
day paſſed in which they were not ar- 
raigned as deteſted writers. Ihe cri- 
tics, theſe enemies of Dryden and Pope, 
were their enem:es. So Jacob and 
Johnſon, inſtead of mending hy criti- 
ciſm, called it envy; and becauſe Dry- 
den and Pope were cenſured, they com- 
pared themſelves to Dryden and Pope. 

But to return: the weapon chiefly 
uled in the prelent controverſy is epi- 
gram; and certainiv never was a keener 
made uſe of. They have diſcovered 
ſurpriing ſharpneſs on both ſides. 
The firſt that came out upon this 


occaſion was a kind of new com- 


polition in this way, and might more 
properly he called an epigrammatic theſis 
than an epigram. It conſiſts, firſt, of 
an argument in proſe; next follows a 
motto from Roicommon ; then comes 
the epigram ; and, laſtly, notes ſervin 
to explain the epigram. But you ſhal 
have it, with all it's decorations. 


' AN EPICRAM. 


ADDRESSED, TO THE GEKT! EMEN RE 
FEKCTED ON IN THF ROSCIAD, 4 
PUEM, BY THE AUTHOR» 


Worry d with debts, and paſt all hopesof bail, 
His pen he prottitutes, t avoid a jaol. 

Ros cox. 
LET not the bungry Bavius angry ſtrolce 

Awake reſentment, or your rage 

But, pitying his diſtreſs, let virtue ſhine, 
And giving each your bounty T, let bim dine; 
For thus retain'd, as learned council can, 
Each caſe, however bad, he*ll new japan : 
And, by a quick tranſition, plainly ſhow 
'T was no defect of your's, but prcker Ic au, 
That caus d his pugrid kennel to o erflow. 
in a very manner. It is of 


that ſpecies of argumentation called the 


+ Settled .: one ſhilling, the price of the poem. 


2A 2 perplexing. 
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perplexing. It effectually flings the 
— into a miſt; — is no an- 
ſwering it: the laugh is raiſed againſt 
him, while he is endeavouring to find 
out the jeſt. At once he ſhews that the 
author has a kennel, and that this ken- 
nel is id, and that this id ken- 
nel me But why fo i over- 
flow? It overflows, becauſe the author 
happens to have low pockets! 

There was alſo another new attempt 
in this way; a proſaic epigram, which 
came out upon this occaſion. This is 
ſo full of matter, that a critic might 


Fplit it into fifteen — each pro- 


perly fitted with it's You ſhall 
ſee it. 


TO G. C. AND R. L. 


TW you, or I, or he, or all together, 
*T'was one, both, three of them, they 
know not whether. 
This I believe, between us. great or ſmall, 
You, I, he, wote it not—'twas Churchill's 
all. 


There, there is a perplex! I could 
have wiſhed, ta make it quite perfect, 
the author, as in the caſe before, had 
added notes. Almoſt every word ad- 
mits a ſcholium, and a long one too. 
I, YOU, HE1 Suppoſe a ſtranger ſhould 
aſk— And who are you?” Here are 
three obſcure perſons ſpoken of, that 
may in a ſhort time be utterly forgotten. 
Their names ſhould have conſequently 
been mentioned in notes at the bottom. 


But when the reader comes to the words 
great and ſmall, the maze is inextrica- 
ble. Here the ſtranger may dive for a 
myſtery without ever reaching the hot- 
tom. Let him know, then, that ſmall is 
a word purely introduced to make good 
rhyme; and great was a very proper 
word to keep ſmall company. 

Yet, by being thus a ſpectator of 
others dangers, I muſt own, I begin to 
tremble in this literary conteſt for my 
own. TI begin to fear, that my chal- 
lenge to Doctor Rock was unadviſed, 
and has ured me more antagoniſt 
than I had at firſt expected. I have 
reccived private letters from ſeveral of 
the literati here that fill my ſoul with 
apprehenſion. I may fafely aver, that 
© I never gave any creature in this good 
© city offence,* except only my rival 
Doftor Rock; yet by the letters I every 
day receive, and by ſome I have ſeen 
printed, I am arraigned at one time 
as being a dull fellow, at another, as 
being pert; I am here petulant, there I 
am heavy : by the head of my anceſtors, 
they treat me with more inhumani 
than a flying-fſh! If I dive and run 
my noſe to the bottom, there a devour - 
ing ſhark is ready to ſwallow me up; if 
1 * the ſurface, a pack of dolphins 
are at my tail to ſnap me; but when I 
take wing, and attempt to eſcape them 
by flight, I become a prey to every ra- 
venous bird that winnows the boſom 


LETTER CXIV. 


TO THE 


HE formalities, delays, and diſ- 
appointments, that precede a treaty 
of marriage here, are uſually as nume- 
rous as thoſe previous to a treaty of 
The laws of this country are 
calculated to promote all com- 
merce, but the commerce between the 
ſexes. Their encouragements for pro- 
ing he madder, and tobacco, 

are indzed admirabie! Marriages 
the only commodity that meet with 


from the vernal ſofrneſs of the 


SAME. 


might ſport among painted lawns am 
warbling groves, and revel upon gales, 
wafting at once both fragrance and har- 
mony. Yet, it ſeems, he has forſaken 
the iſland; and when a couple are now 
to de married, mutual love, or an union 
of minds, is the laſt and moſt trifling 
conſideration. If their goods and chat- 
tels can be brought to unite, their ſym- 
pathetic ſauls arc ever ready to guarantee 
the treaty. The gentleman's mortgaged 


lawn becomes enamoured of the ladies 


marriageable grove ; the match is ſtruck 
up, and both parties are piouſly in love 
———accerding to act of parliament. 
Thus they, who have fortune, are 
poſſeſſed at leaſt of ſomething that is 


lovely; 
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lovely; but I actually pity thoſe that 
have none. I am told there was a time 
when ladies, with no other merit but 
outh, virtue, and beauty, had a chance 
for huſbands, at leaſt among the mini- 
ſters of th: church, cr the officers of the 
army. The bluſh and innocence of 
ſixteen was ſaid to have a powerful in- 
fluence over theſe two profeſiions. But, 
of late, all the litile traffic of bluſhing, 
ogling, dimpling, and tmiling, has 
been forbidden by an act in that caſe 
wiſely made and provided. A lady's 
whole cargo of ſmiles, fic hs, and whiſ- 
pers, is declared viterty contraband, till 
ſhe arrives in the warm latitudes af 
twenty two, where commodities of this 
nature are too often found to decay. 
She is then permtted to 4:mpie and 
{mile, ien the dimples and ſmiles be- 
gin to -o ake her; and, when perhaps 
grown ugly, is charitavly entruſted with 
an unlimited tle of her charms, Her 
lovers, however, by this time have for- 
ſaken her; the captain has chaaged for 


another miſtreſs; the prie himſelf leaves 


her in ſolitude to bewall her virginity; 
and the dies even without benefit of 
clergy. e 

Thus you find the Europeans diſcou- 
raging love with as much earneſtneſs as 
the rudeſt ſavage of Sofala. The Ge- 
nius is ſurely now no more. In every 
region I nnd enemies in arms to oppreis 
him. Avarice in Enrope, jealouly in 
Periia, ceremony in China, poverty 
among the Tartars, and luſt in Cucaſſia, 
are all prepared to oppoſe his power. 
The Genius is certainty baniſhed from 


earth, though once adored under ſuch 


a variety of forms. - He is no where to 
be found; and all that the ladies of each 
country can produce, are but a few 
trifling reliques as inſtances of his for- 
mer reſidence and tavour. 

© The Genius of Love (fays the Eaſtern 
Apologue) had long reded in the hap- 
py plains of Abra, where every breeze 
was heaith, and every ſound produced 
tranquillity, His tempie at firſt was 
crouded ; but every age leflened the 
number of his votaries, or cooled their 
devotion. Perceiving, therefore, his 
altars at length quite deſerted, he was 
relolved to remove to ſame more propi- 
tious region; and he apprized the fair- 
ſe of every country, where he could 
hope for a proper reception, 10 aſſert 
their right to his preſence among them. 
In return to this proclamation, embal- 


> 
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ſies were ſent from every part of the 
world to invite him, and to diſplay the 
ſuperiority of their claims. 

And firſt the beauties of China ap- 
peared. No country could compare 
with them for modeſty, either of look, 
dreſs, or behaviour; their eyes were 
never lifted trom the ground; their robes 
of the moſt beautiful ik hid their 
hands, boſom, and neck, while their 
faces only were lett uncovered. They 
indulged no airs that might expreſt 
looſe deare, and they ſeemed to ſtudy 
only the graces of inanimate beauty. 
Their black teeth and plucked eye- 
brows were, however, alledged by the 
Genius againft them; but he ſet them 
entirely aſide, when he came to examine 
their little feet. 

The beauties of Circaſſia next made 
their appearance. They advanced hand 
in hand, ſinging the moſt immodeſt airs, 
and leading up a dance in the moſt luxu- 
rious attitudes. Their dreſs was but 
halt a covering: the neck, the left breaſt, 
and all the limbs, were expoſed to view, 
which ufter iome time ſremed rather to 
ſatiate than inflame deſire. The lily 
and the roſe contended in forming their 
complexions; and a foi: flecpineſs of 
eye added ici eſiſtible poignance to their 
charms: but their beauties were ob- 
truded, not offered, to their admwersg 
they teemed to give rather than receive 
courtſhip; and the Geuius of Love diſ- 
wiſſed them as unworthy his regard, 
ſince they exchanged the duties of love, 
and made themſclves not the purſued, 
but the purſuing ſex. 

* The kingdom of Kaſhmire next 
duced it's charming depurics. 
happy region ſeemed peculiarly ſequeſt- 
ered by Nature fur his abode. Shady 
mountains fenced it on one fide from the 
ſcorching ſun; and ſea-born breezes, on 
the other, gave peculiar luxuriance to 
the air. Their complexions were of a 
bright yellow, that almoſt 
tranſparent, while the crimſon tulip 
ſcemed to bloſſom on their cheeks. Their 
features and limbs were delicate beyond 
the ſtatuary's power to expreſs; and their 
teeth whiter than their own ivory. He 
was almoſt perſuaded to reſide among 
them, when, unfortunately, one of the 


ladies talked of inting his ſeraglio. 

© In this es = — abel a. 
tants of Southern America would not 
be left behind; their charms were found 
to ſurpaſs whatever the warmeſt imagi- 
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nation could conceive; and fervel to 
Mew, that beauty could be peil fect even 
with the ſeeming diſadvantage of a 
brown complexion. But their ſavage 
education rendered them utterly unqua- 
lified to make the proper uſe of their 
power; and they were rejected as being 
incapuhle of uniting mental with ten- 
ſual ſatis faction. In this manner the 
deputies of other kingdoms had their 
ſais rejected: the black beauties of Be- 
In, and the tawny daughters of Bor- 
neo; the women of Wida, with well 
ſcarred faces, and the hideous virgins 
of Cafraria; the ſquab ladies of Lap- 
land, three feet high, and the giant fair 
ones of Patagon'a. | 

© The beauties of Europe at laſt ap- 
peared: grace was in their Reps, and 
ſenſibility ſate ſmiling in every eye. It 
was the univerſal opinion, while th 
were approaching, that they would pre- 
vaiiz and the Genius — to _ 
them his moſt farourable attention. 
They opened their pretenfions with the 
utmoſt modeſty ; but, unfortunately, as 
their orator proceeded, ſhe happened to 
let fall the words Houſe in town, ſet- 


< tlement, and pin - money. Theſe ſeem- 


ingly harmleſs terms had inſtantly a ſur - 
priſing effett: the Genius, with ungo- 
veruable rage, burſt from amidſt the cir- 


2 
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cle; and, waving his youthful pin! ene, 
left this earth, and flew back to tho:: 
ethereal manſions from whence he de- 
ſcended. 5 

The whole aſſembly was ſtruck wit); 
amazement: they now juſtly apprehend. 
ed that female power would be no more, 
ſince Love had forſaken them. They 
conunued ſome time thus in a ſtate of 


to pid deſpair; when it was P__ by 


one of their number, that, fince the 
real Genius had left them, in order to 
continue their power, they ſhould {er 
up an idol in his ſtead, and that the la- 


dies of every country ſhould furniſh him 


with what each liked beſt. This pro- 
poſal was inſtantly reliſned and agreed 
to. An idol was formed by uniting 
the capricious gifts of all the aſſembly, 
though no way reſembling the departed 
Genius. The ladies of China ſurniſh- 
ed the montter with wings; thoſe of 
Kaſhmire ſupplied him with horns; the 
dames of Europe clapped a purſe in his 
hand; and the virgins of Congo fur- 
niſhed hin with a tail. Since that time, 
all the vows addreſſed to Love are in 
reality paid to the idol; but, as in other 
falſe religions, the adoration ſeems moſt 
fervent where the heart is leaſt ſincere.” 
Adieu 8 


LETTER ce. 


TO THE SAME. 


to expatiate in the praiſe of hu- 
man nature. The dignity of man is a 
ſubje& that has always been the favourite 
theme of humanity; they have deciaim- 
ed with that oftentation, which uſually 
accompanies ſuch as are ſure of having a 
partial audience; they have obtained 
viRories, becauſe there were none to op- 

Yet, from all I have ever read or 

IT 2-0 apt to err by 
having too high, than by having too 


deſpicable an opinion of their nature; 


and by attempting to exalt their original 
* the creation, depreſs their rcal 
value in ſociety. | | 

The moſt 1 t nations have al- 
ways been found to think mott highly 
of themſelves. The Deity has ever been 


thought peculiarly concerned in their 


glory and preſervation; io have rung itt 


ANEIND have ever been prone 


their battles, and inſpired their teacher: 
their wizards are faid to be familiar with 
Heaven; and every hero has a guard ot 
angels, as well as men, to attend him. 
When the Portugueſe firſt came among 
the wretched inhabitants of the coaſt vi 
Africa, theſe favage nations readily al- 
lowed the ftrangers more {kill in na- 
vigation and war; yet till conſidered 
them, at beſt, but as uſeful ſervants 
brought to their coaſts, by their gua:- 
dian ſer pent, to ſupply them with luxu- 
ries they could have lived without. 
Though they could grant the Portu- 
— more riches, they could never A- 

ow them to have ſuch a king as their 


Tottimondelem, who wore a bracelet of 


ſnells round his neck, and whole legs 

were covered with ivory. 
In this, manner, examine a ſavage in 
tur minory of his counry and predeget- 
lors; 
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ſorsz vou ever find his warriors able to 
conquer armies, and his ſages acquarnt- 
e with more than poſſible knowledge: 
human nature is to him an unknown 
countryz he thinks it capable of great 
things, becauſe he is ignorant of it's 
boundaries; whatever can be conceived 
to be done, he allows to be poſſible; and 
whatever is poſſible he conjectures muſt 
have been done. He never meaſures 
the actions and powers of others by 
what himſelf is able to perform, nor 
makes a proper eſtimate of the greatneſs 
of his fellows, by bringing it to the ſtan- 
dard of his own incapacity. He is ſa- 
tished to be one of a country where 
mighty things have been; and —_— 
the fancied power of others reflects a 
zuſtre on himſelf, Thus, by degrees, 
he loſes the idea of his own inignificance 
in a confuſed notion of the extraordinary 
powers of humanity, and is willing to 
grant extraordinary gifts to every pre- 
tender, becauſe unacquainted with their 
CLUM3. 

This is the reaſon why demi-gos 
and heroes have ever been erected in 
times or countries of ignorance and har- 
narity; they addreſſed a people who had 
high opinions of human nature, becauſe 
they were 1gnorant how far it could ex- 
tend; they addrefled a people who were 
willing to allow that men ſhould be gods, 
becauſe they were yet imperfectly ac- 
quainted with God, and with man. 
Theſe impoſtors knew, that all men are 
naturally fond of ſeeing ſomething very 


great made from the little materials of 


ummanity; that ignorant nations are not 


mie proud of building a tower to reach 


raven, or a pyramid to laſt for ages, than 
of raiſing up a demi-god of their own 
country and creation. The fame pride 
that eres a coloſſus, or a pyramid, in- 
alls a god or an hero: but though the 
adoring ſavage can raiſe his coloſſus to 
tut ciouds, he can exalt the hero not one 
anch above the ſtandard of humanity; 
iacapable therefore of exalting the dul, 
tc debaſes himſelf, and falls profirate br · 
fore him. | 

When man has thus acquired an er- 
roneous idea of the dignity of his ſpe- 
vir, he and the gods become perfectly 
intimate; men are but angels, angels are 
hat men, nav, but ſervants that ſtand 
in waiting to txec e human commands. 
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The Perſians, for inftance, thus addreſs 
their prophet Haly *. I falute thee, 
glorious Creator, of whom the ſun is 
but the ſhadow! Maſterpiece of the 
Lord of human crea.ures, Great Star 
of jullice and Religion! The fea is 
nut rich and liberal but PU gifts 
of thy munificent hands. angel- 
treaſurer of heaven reaps his harveit 
in the fertile gardens of the purity of 
thy nature. The primum mobile would 
© never dart the ball of the fun through 
© the trunk of heaven, were it not to 
* ſerve the morning out of the extreme 
love ſhe has for thee. The angel Ga- 
+ briel, meſſenger of truth, every day 
© kiffcs the groundſil of thy gate. Were 
* there a 5 more exalted than the 
* mot high throne of God, I would af- 
firm it to be thy place, O maſter of 
© the faithful! Gabriel, with all his art 
© and knowledpe, 1s but a mere ſcholar 
to thee.* Thus, my triend, men think 
proper to treat angels; but if indeed 
there be ſuch an order of beings, with 
what a degree of ſatirical contempt muſt 
they liſten to the ſongs of little mortals 
thus flattering each other! Thus to ſee 
crentures, wiler indeed than the monkey, 
and more active than the oyſter, claim- 
ing to themſelves the maſtery of heaven; 
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ninims, the tenants of an atom, thus 


arrogating a putnerſhip in the creation 
of univerſal Nature! Sure Heaven is 
kind that launches no thunder at thoſe 
guilty heads; but it is kind, and regards 
their follies with pity, nor will deſtroy 
creatures that it loved into being. 
But whatever ſucceſs this practice of 
making demi-gods might have been at- 


tended with in birbarous nations, I do 


not know that any man became a god 
in a country where the inhabitants were. 
refined. Such countries generally have 
tou clole an inſpection into human weak - 
nes, to think it invetted with celeſtial 
power. Jhey ſometimes indeed admit 
the gods of ſtranzers, or of their an- 
cetois, which had their exiſtence in 
times of obſcurity; their weakneſs be- 
ing torgotten, while nothing but their 
power and their miracles were remem- 
bered. The Chineſe, for inſtance, never 
ha a god of their own country; the idols 
which tne vulgar worſhip at this day 
were brought from the barbarous na- 
nous around them, The Roman em- 


® Chardins' Travals, p. 492+ 
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perors, who pretended to divinity, were 
generally taught by a poignard that they 
were mortal; and Alexander, though he 
paſſed among barbarous countries for a 
real god, could never perſuade his polite 
countrymen into a {militude of think - 
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ing. The Lacedemonians ſhrewdlo 
complied with his commands by the fol- 
lowing ſarcaſtic edict. 

EI AkefavIpog BuneTai eivasi Ofoc, Otcs tg. 
; Adieu. 
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LETTER CXVI. 


TO THE SAME, 


HERE is ſomething irrefiſtibly 
1 pleaſüng in the converſation of a 
fine woman; even though her tongue 

be fileat, the eloquence of her eyes 
teaches wiſdom. The mind ſympathizes 
with the regularity of the object in view; 
and ſtruck with external grace, vibrates 
into reſpondent harmony. In this agree- 
able Canon, I lately found myſelf 
in company with my friend and his 
niece. Our converſation turned upon 


love, which ſhe ſeemed equally capable 


of defending and inſpiring. We were 
each of different opinions upon this ſub- 
je; the lady infifted that it was a na- 
tural! and univerſal paſſion, and pro- 
duced the happineſs of thoſe who culti- 
vated it with proper precaution. M 

friend denied it to be the work of * 
ture, but allowed it to have a real exiſt- 
ence, and afhrmed that it was of infi- 


© our opinions even of beauty, 
2 are entirely the 


reſult of 


who pretended to be connoiſſeurs in 
the art, have praiſed narrow 


© and lead comb, before it could bt 
© ſeen in public company. 
© But the difference between the an- 
© cients and moderns is not ſo great a; 
© between the different countries of the 
< preſent world. A lover of Gongora, 
for inftance, fighs for thick lips; a 
« Chineſe lover is ical in praiſe of 
© thin. In Circaſſia a ſtraight noſe is 
thought moſt conſiſtent with beauty; 
ſs but a mountain which ſeparates 


9 
2 


it from the Tartars, and there flat 
noſes, tawny ſkins, and eyes three 
inches aſunder, are all the faſhion. 


7 


and fame other countries, 
1 he marries, chuſes to 
a maid; in the Phil- 
ds, if a bridegroom hap- 
to perceive on the firſt night that 
off with a virgin, the mar- 
1 Gags = to all intents and 
purpoſes, the bride fent back w:th 
In ſome parts of the Eaſt, 
a woman of beauty, properly fed up 
often amounts to one hun- 
dred crowns; in the kingdom of 
— ladies of the very beſt ſaſhior 
| ig ; queens, howevcr, 

imes amount tv 

7 n turn even to Eng- 
land, do not I there ſee the beauti- 
of the ſex neglected; and 
ing, or making love, 
but oldiWen and old women that have 
Do not I ſee — 
twenty- one, rendert 

© null IS intents and af 
< poſes, a ious Fears o 
© womanhood put under » fate of 
« virginity ? at! ſha call that 
6 — paſſion love, which paſſes be- 
© tween an old batchelor of fifty-{:x 
« and n widow lady of forty-nine? 
Never! never! What advantage is 
* ſociety to reap from an interco 8 a 
8 


15 
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z 
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« where the big belly is ofteneſt on the 
man's ſide? Would any perſuade me 
that ſuch a paſſion was natural, un- 
© lefs the human race were more fit for 
© love as they approached the decline, 
© and, like filk-worms, became breed- 
© ers, jult before they expired? 

© Whether love be natural or no," 
replied my friend, gravely, * it contri- 
© butes to the happineſs of every ſociety 
© into which it is introduced. All our 
« pleaſures are ſhort, and can only 
© charm at intervals; love is a method 
© of protracting our greateſt af mage wa. 
© and ſurely that er, plays 
© the greateſt ſtake to the beſt advan- 
© tage, will at the end of life riſe victo- 
© rious. This was the opinion of Va- 
nini, who affirmed, that every hour 


« was loſt which was not ſpent in love. 


© His accuſers were unable to cor 
hend his meaning, and the poor ad- 
© yocate for love was burned in flames, 
alas! no way metaphorical. But 
whatever advantages the individual 
may reap from this paſſion, ſociety 
will certainly be re and improved 
by it's introduction: all laws, calcu- 
lated to diſcourage it, tend to embrute 
the ſpecies, and weaken the ſtate. 
Though it cannot plant morals in the 
human breaſt, it cultivates them when 
there: pity, generoſity, and honour, 
receive a brighter poliſh from it's aſ- 
ſiſtance; and a ſingle amour is ſuffi - 
cient entirely to bruſh off the clown. 
© Butit is an exotic of the moſt deli- 
cate conſtitution; it requires the 
greateſt art to introduce it into a tate, 
and the ſmalleſt diſcouragement is ſuf- 
ficient to repreſs it again. Let us 
only conſider with what eaſe it was 
formerly extinguiſtred in Rome, and 
with what difficulty it was lately re- 
vived in Europe: it ſeemed to ſlerp 
for ages, and at. laſt fought it's way 
among us through tits, tournaments, 
ons, and all the dreams of chi- 
valry. The reſt of the world, China 
only excepted, are, and have ever 
© been, utter ſtrangers to it's delights 
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© and advantages. In other countries, 
© as men find themſelves ſtronger than 
© women, they lay a claim to a rigorous 
© ſuperiority z this is natural, and love 
* which gives up this natural advantage 
© muſt certainly be the effect of art: 
© an art calculated to lengthen out our 
* happier moments, and add new graces 
© to ſociety.” | 

I entirely acquieſce in your ſenti- 
ments, ſays the lady, with regard 
© to the advantages of this paſſion, bur 
© cannot avoid giving it a nobler origin 
than you have been pleaſed to aſſign. 
© I muſt think, that thoſe countries 
© where it is rejected, are obliged ta 
© have recourſe to art to ſtifle ſo natural 
© a production; and thoſe nations, where 
© it is cultivated, only make nearer ad- 
© vances to nature. The fame efforts 
© that are uſed in ſome places to ſuppreſs 
- Pity, and other natural paſſions, may 
© have been employed to extinguiſh love. 
No nation, however unpoliſhed, is re- 
© markable for innocence, that is not 
© famous for paſſion; it has flouriſhed 
© in the coldeſt, as well as the warmeſt, 
Even in the ſultry wilds of 
« Southern America, the lover is not 
« fatisfied with poſſeſſing his miſtreſs's 
© perſon without having her mind. 

te In all my Enna's beauties bleſt, 
© Amidſt profuſian ſtill I pine; | 
& For though ſte gives me up her breafty 

4 It's panting tenant is not mine“. 


But the effects of love are too violent 
to be the reſult of an artificial paſſion. 
Nor is it in the power of faſhion to 
force the conſtitution into thoſe changes 
which we every day obſerve. Several 
have died of it. Few lovers are un- 
acquainted with the fate of the two 
Italian lovers, Da Corin and Julia 
Beilamanoz who, after a long ſepa- 
ration, expired with pl-aſure in each 
other's arms. Such inſtances are too 
ſtrong confirmations of the reality of 
the paſſion, and ferrve to ſhew, that 
ſappreſling it is but oppoſing the na- 
tural dictates of the heazt. Adieu. 
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ing. The Lacedemonians ſhrewdlo 
complied with his commands by the fol. 
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« where the big belly is ofteneſt on the 
man's ſide? Would any perſuade me 
© that ſuch a paſhon was natural, un- 
© lefs the human race were more fit for 
© love as they approached the decline, 
© and, like filk-worms, became breed- 
© ers, juſt before they expired? 
Whether love be natural or no,“ 
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butes to the happineſs of every ſoci 
into which it is introduced. Al ow 


+ 
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to compre- 
the poor ad- 


-@ from this paſhon, 
«© wi Banos, Sm AI 
by it's introduction: all laws, calcu- 
© lated to diſcourage it, tend to embrute 
* the ſpecies, and weaken the ſtate. 


— and © hae amour is ſufh- 
«* cient entirely to bruſh off the clown. 
« But it is an exotic of the moſt deli- 
© cate conſtitutionz it requires the 
<« greateſt art to introduce it into a ſtate, 
and the ſmalleſt diſcouragement is ſuf - 
© ficient to repreſs it again. Let us 
only conſider with what eaſe it was 
formerly extinguiſtred in Rome, and 
< with what difficulty it was lately re- 
vived in Europe: it ſeemed to ſleep 
for ages, and at. laſt fought it's way 
among us through tiits, tournaments, 
_ © dragons, and all the dreams of chi- 
© valiry. The reſt of the world, China 
= 
1 


excepted, are, and have ever 
been, utter ſtrangers to it's delights 
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© and In other countries, 
: as men nd org ſtronger than 

women, t a claim to a rigorous 
© ſuperiority ; this is natural, and love 
* which gives up this natural advantage 
© muſt certainly be the effe& of art: 
© an art calculated to lengthen out our 


© happier moments, and add new graces 


© to ſociety. 
LI entirely acquieſce in your ſenti- 
of this paſſion, bur 


© ments,” ſays the „ with 
© to the 2 0 
© cannot avoid giving it a nobler origi 
than you have been pleaſed to — 
© I muſt think, that thoſe countries 
© where it is rejected, are obliged ta 
© have recourſe to art to ſtifle ſo natural 
© a production; and thoſenations, where 
© it is cultivated, only make nearer ad- 
© vances to nature. The fame efforts 
© that are uſed in ſome places to ſuppreſs 
2 Pitys and other natural paſſions, may 
© have been employed to extinguiſh love. 
© No nation, however unpoliſhed, is re- 
© markable for innocence, that is not 
© famous for paſſion; it has flouriſhed 
© in the coldeſt, as well as the warmeit, 
regions. Even in the ſultry wilds of 
© Southern America, the lover is not 
* ſatisfied with poſſeſſing his miſtreſs's 
© perſon without having her mind. 

© In all my Enna's beauties bleſt, 

% Amidſt profuſion ſtill I pine; 
For though ſhe gives me up her breaſty 
« It's panting tenant is not mine“. 


© But the effects of love are too violent 
© to be the reſult of an artificial paſſion. 
© Nor is it in the power of faſhion to 
force the conſtitution intothoſeehanges 
© which we every day obſerve. Several 
© have died of it. Few lovers are un- 
< acquainted with the fate of the two 
Italian lovers, Da Corſin and Julia 
© Bellamanoz who, after a long ſepa- 
© ration, expired with pleaſure in each 
© other's arms. Such inſtances are too 
© ftrong confirmations of the reality of 
© the paſſion, and ſerve to ſhew, that 
« ſappreſling it is but oppoſing the na- 
© tural dictates of the heart. Adieu. 


* Tra:.ſlation of a Scuth-American Ole. 
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with ſo much ſenſibility? or why was 
not my fortune adapted to it's es boos 


Tenderneſs, without a capacity of re- 
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lieving, makes the man feels 
apes. pw Fe — the object which 
ſues for aſſiſtance. Adieu. 


LETTER CXVIII. 


YUM HOAM, TO LIEN 


Have been juſt ſent an embaſſy 
to Japan; 1 is to be 
diſpatched in four days, and you can 
hardly conceive the pleaſure I ſhall find 
reviſiting my native 


ſhall leave with Joy this proud, barks. 


nhoſpitable region, where every 
object conſpires to diminiſh my fſatisfac- 
tion, and encreaſe my patriotiſm. 


CHI ALTANGT, THE DISCONTENTED WANDERER, 
BY THE WAY OF MOSCOW. ; 


a kind of alcove at the upper end of the 
room, and the Dutch envoy was con- 
duQted towards the throne. 

As ſoon as he had within 
a certain diſtance, the gentleman-uſher 
cried out with a loud voice—* Holanda 
© Capitan:* upon theſe words the en- 
r I 
upon his hands and feet towards 
throne. Still ting, he reared 
himſelf upon his knees, and then bow. 
ed his forehead to the ground. Theſe 
ceremonies being over, he was directed 
to withdraw, fil 


they were ordered to do all that could 
ſatisfy the curĩoſit of women. 
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r — 7 
acting a as 
honourable as that thoſe © inſtructed 
animals which are ſhewn in the ſtreets 
of Pekin to the mob on a holiday. Yet 
the ceremony did not end here, for 
great lord of the court was to be viſited 
in the ſame manner; and their ladies, 


who took the whim from their huſbands, 


a rate. Periſh thoſe riches which are 
acquired at the expence of my honour 
or my humanity ! Let me quit, ſaid 
I, © a country where there are none but 
* ſuch as treat all others like ſlaves; and 


every * more deteftable ftill in ſuffering ſuch 


© treatment. I have ſeen enough of this 
© nation to deſire to ſee more of others. 
© Let me leave a people ſuſpicious to 
© exceſs; whoſe morals are corrupted, 


ſeeming * and equally debaſed by ſuperſtition 


Tri SH 


Cc 
c 
* 
4 
© than thoſe of Chriſtianity: in a word, 
« 
« 
u 
* 


and ſleep, oe —— 2d 
are ſure of ſubſiſtence for life; whilemany 
of their fellow - creatures are obliged to 
wander, without a friend to ort or 


© and vice; where the ſciences are left 


© uncultivated z where the great are 
© flavesto the prince, and tyrants to the 
people; where the women are chaſte 

only when debarred of the power of 

z where the true diſciples 

of Confucius are not leſs perſecuted 


a country where men are forbidden to 
think, and conſequently labour under 
the moſt miſerable flavery, that of 
mental ſervitude.” Adieu. 


accidentally 
a poor fellow renee the 


outlets of this town, with a wooden leg. 
I was curious to learn what had reduced 
him to his preſent ſituation; and after 


him what I thought p , de- 

Leod to know whe biftery of his U and 
he was reduced to his preſent 
The difabled foldier, for fuch he was, 
— 
g on hi 2 put hi into an at- 

L 5 titude 


the manner in which 


truly Briciſh, lean- 
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titude to comply with my requeſt, and 
me his hiſtory as foilows. 

« As for misfortunes, Sir, I cannot 
« to have gone through more 
< than others. Except the loſs of my 
« limb, and my being obliged to beg, 
© I don't know any reaſon, thank Hea- 
< yen, that I have to complain: there 
« are ſome who have Joſt both legs and 
© an eye; but, thank Heaven, it is not 
« quite ſo bad with me. 

My father was a labourer in the 
© country, and died when I was five 
C years old ; ſo 1 was put upon the pa- 
« riſh, As he had been a wandering 
© ſort of a man, the pariſhioners were 
© not able to tell to what pariſh I be- 
« Jonged, or where I was born; fo they 
« ſent me to another pariſh, and that 
© pariſh ſent me to a third; till at laſt 
© 1t was thought I belonged to no pariſh 


© at all. At length, however, they 


© fixed me. I had ſome d ſpoſition to 
© be a ſcholar, and had actually learned 
© my letters; but the maſter of the 
* workhouſe put me to buſineſs as ſoon 
© as I was able to handle a mallet. 

Here I lived an eafy kind of a life 
© for five years. I only wrought ten 
© hours in the day, and had my meat 
© and drink provided for m labour. It 
s true, I was not ſuffered to ſtir far 
from the houſe, for fear I ſhould run 
© away: but what of that? I had the 
© liberty of the whole houſe, and the 
yard before the door, and that was 
* enough for me. . 

© I was next bound out to a farmer, 
© where I was up both early and late; 
« but 1 ate and drank well, and liked 
my buſinels well enough, till he died. 
Being then obliged to provide for my- 
© ſelf, was reſolved to go and ſeek my 
© fortune. Thus I lived, and went 
from town to town, working when I 
could get employment, and ſtarving 
hen I could get none; and might 
© have lived fo ſtill: but, happening 


one day to go through a field belong- - 


ing to a magiſtrate, I ſpied a hare e 

2 before me. I be- 
© lieve the devil put it into my head 10 
« fling my ſtick at it: well, what will 
vou have on it? 1 killed the hare; 
and was bringing it away in triumph, 
© when the juſtice himſelf met me: he 
© called mea villain; and collaring me, 
* delved I would give an account of 
* myſelf. I began immediately to give 


* a full account of all that I kney of 
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my breed, ſeed, and generation: but, 
though I gave a very long account, 
© the juſtice ſaid, I could give no ac- 
count of myſelf; ſo I was indiQed, 
and found guilty of being poor; and 
© ſent to Newgate, in order to be tranſ- 


ported to the Plantations. 


People may ſay this and that of be- 
ing in jail ; but, for my part, I found 
Newgate as agreeable a place as ever 
I was in, in all my life. I had my 
bellyfull to eat and drink, and did no 
work ; but, alas! this kind of life 
was too good to laſt for ever: I was 
taken out of priſon, after five months; 
put on board of aſhip, and ſent off with 
two hundred more. Our paſſage was 
but indifferent; for we were all con- 
fined in the hold, and died very fait, 
for want of ſweet air and proviſions: 
but, for my part, I did not want 
meat, hecauſe I had a fever all the 
way. Providence was kind; when 
proviſions ſhort, it took away 
my defire of eating. When we came 
aſhore, we were ſold to the planters. 
I was hound for ſeven ; and as 
I was no ſcholar, for J bad forgot my 
letters, ] was obliged to work among 
the negroes; and ſerved out my time, 
as in duty bound to do. 
« When my time was expired, I wotk- 
ed my paſſage home; and glad I was 
to ſee old England again, becauſe T 
loved my country. O liberty! liber- 
ty! liberty! that is the property of 
every Engliſhman, and I will die in 
it's detence! I was afraid, however, 
that I ſhould be indicted for a vaga- 
bond once more, ſo did not muck care 
to go into the country, but kept about 
* town, and did little jobs when I could 
get them. I was very _ — 
manner for ſome time; till one even- 
ing, coming home from work, two 
men knocked me down, and then de- 
They belong- 


| 1 and in 
* this a gentleman I ſerved two 
mare was at the hattles in 
Flanders ; and received but one wound 
through the breaſt, which is trouble- 
ſome to this day. 
* When the peace came on, I'was 
| [1 
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© diſcharged; and as I could not work, 


© becauſe my wound was ſometimes 
© painful, I lifted for a landman 1n the 
0 Eaſt India Company's ſervice. I here 
< fought the French in fix pitched bat- 
© tles; and verily believe, that if I could 
© read or write, our captain would have 
© given me promotion, and made me a 
© corporal, But that was not my good 
fortune ; I ſoon fell ſick ; and when I 
© became good for nothing, got leave to 
© return home again, with forty pounds 
© in my „ which I ſaved in the 
© ſervice. This was at the beginning 
af the preſent war; ſo I hoped to be 
© ſet on ſhore, and to have the pleaſure 
© of ſpending my money : but the go- 
«* yernment wanted men, and I was 
preſſed again 


© an obſtinate fellow: he ſwore that I 
© underſtood my buſineſs perfectly well, 
< but that I pretended ſickneſs merely 
© to be idle. God knows, I knew no- 
thing of ſea-buſineſs : he beat me 
« without ing what he was about. 


jail z but, for my part, it was nothing 


as I was fleeping on the bed 
| with a warm blanket about 


51157 
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; 
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to fight the Frenchmen, We 


_ © conſented to run our chance. How. 


was ſeaſoned. One night, 
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© had no arms; but one Engliſhman .. 
© able to beat five French at any time; 
© fo we went down to the door, where 
© both the centries were poſted, and 
* ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arm; 
in a moment, and knocked them 
* down. From thence, nine of us ran 
together to the key, and ſeizing the 
© firſt boat we met, got out of the har. 
© bour, and put to ſea: we had not been 
here three days before we were taken 
1 TY an Engliſh privateer, who was 
glad of ſo many good hands; and we 


en, juſt as we were going to get the 
victory. I was once more in the power 
© of the French, and I believe it would 
© have gone hard with me, had I been 


721 

- moſt forgot to tell that 
in this laſt you, 

© ed in two 

of the left-hand, 

© off. Had 

© loſt my leg and uſe of hand on 
« board n king's i — 

© teer, I ſhould 

© cloathing and maintenance 

© reſt of my life; 

© chance: one man 

© ſpoon in his mouth, 

* a wooden ladle. However, bleſſed be 
© God, I enjoy good health, and have 
b that I know 
- the Juſtice of 


Thus faying, he limped leavi 
my friend and me in admiration of hy 
— and content; nor could we 
avoid acknowledging, that an habitual 
acquaintance with miſery is the trueſt 
ſchool of fortitude and philoſoply. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXX. 


FROM THE SAME, 


HE tities of European princes are 
193 — — 
Aſia, but by no means ſo ſublime. The 
king of Viſapour or Pegu, not ſatisfied 
with claiming the globe, and all it's ap- 
purtenances, to him and his heirs, aſſerts 
2 even in the firmament, and 
extends his orders to the milky way. 
The monarchs of Europe, with more 
modeſty, confine their titles to earth, but 
make up by number what is wanting in 
their ſublimity. Such is their paſſion 
for a long lift of theſe ſplendid trifles, 
that T have known a German prince 
with more titles than ſubjects, and a 
Spaniſh nobleman with more names than 
ſhirts. | | 

Contrary to this The Engliſh mo- 


narchs, ſays a writer of the laſt cen- 


» © diſdain to accept of ſuch titles, 
. ich tend only to encreaſe their 
« pride, without improving their glory; 
* they are above depending on the fee- 
© ble helps of heraldry for reſpect, per- 
e — ſatisfied with the —— 
© of acknowledged power. At preſent, 
however, theſe — are Jail aſide; 
the Engliſh monarchs have of late aſ- 
their coins with the names and arms of 
obſcure dukedoms, petty ſtates, and 
ſubordinate emp ts. Their de- 


' fign in this, I make no doubt, was laud- 


ably to add new luſtre to the Bruiſn 
throne, but in reality paltry claims only 
ſerve to diminiſh that reſpect they are 
deſigned to ſecure. | 
There is in the honours aſſumed by 
kings, as in the decorations of archi- 
tecture, a majeſtic ſimplicity, which belt 
conduces to inſpire our reverence and re- 
; numerous and trifling ornameuts 
in either are ſtrong indications of mean - 
neſs in the deſigner, or of concealed de- 
formity : ſhould, for inſtance, the Em- 
peror of China, among other titles, 
aſſume that of Deputy Mandarin of 
Maccau; or the Monarch of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, deſire to be 
acknowledged as Duke of Brentford, 
_ Lunenburg, or Lincoln, the obſerver 
_ Tevolts at this mixture of important and 


pom theſe motives are no more; == 


claims, and forgets the 
Tn 


I remember a ſimilar inſtance of this 
_ _ in the illuſtrious 

ing anacabo, upon his firſt treaty 
with the — — the pre · 
ſents that were made him by the ambaſ- 
ſador of that nation, was a ſword, with 
a braſs hilt, which he ſeemed to ſet a pe- 
culiar value vpon. This he thought too 
great an acquiſition to his glory to be 
forgotten among the number of his t1= 
tles. He therefore gave orders, that his 
ſubjects ſhould ſtyle him for the future, 
© Talipot, the immortal Potentate of 
* Manarabo, of Morning, 
© Enlightener of the Sun, Poſſeſſor of 
© the whole Earth, and mighty Monarch 
© of the braſs-handled Sword. 

This method of mixing majeſtic and 
paltry titles, of quartering the arms of 
a great empire, and an obſcure province, 
upon the ſome medal here, had it's riſe 
in the virtuous iality of their late 
monarchs, Willing to teſtify an affec- 
tion to their native country, t | 
it's name and enſigns a place — — 
coins, and thus in ſome meaſure en- 
nubled it's obſcurity. It was indeed but 
Juſt, that a ie which had given Eng- 
land up their king, ſhould receive ſome 
honorary equivalent in return: but at 


nd has now a moaarch wholly Briti 
and it has ſome reaſon to hope for Bri« 
tiſh titles upon Britiſh coins. 

However, were the money of Eng- 
land deſigned to circulate in Germany, 
there would be no flagrant impropriety 
in impreiũng it with German names and 
arms; but though this might have been 
ſo upon former occaſions, I am told there 
is no danger of it for the future: as 
England, therefore, deſigns to keep back. 
it's gold, I candidly think Lunenburg, 
Oldenburg, and the reſt of them, may 
very well keep back their titles. 

Ic is a miſtaken prejudice in princes 
to think that a number of loud ſounding 
names can give new claims to ref] 


The truly great have ever diſdained 
them. 


them. When Timur the Lame had 
conquered Afia, an orator by profeſſion 
came to compliment him upon the occa- 
fon. He began his harangue, by ſtyl- 
ing him the moſt omnipotent, and the 
moſt glorious o:jet of the creation. 
The emperor ſeemed diſpleaſed with his 
paltry adulation; yet ſtill he went on, 
complimenting him, as the moſt mighty, 
the molt valiant, and the molt perfe& of 
beings. *©* Hold there, my friend,” cries 
the lame emperor; * hold there, till I 
© have got another leg. In tact, the 
feeble, or the _—_— , find pleaſure 
in multiplying theſe pageants of vanity; 
dut ſtreugth and freedom have nobler 
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aims, and often find the fineſt adulation 
in majeſtic hmplicity. 

The young monarch of this country 
has already teſtified a proper contempt 
for ſeveral unmeaning appendages on 
royalty; cooks and ſcullions have been 
obliged to quit their fires; gentlemens 
gentlemen, and the whole tribe of neceſ. 
ſary people, who did nothing, have been 
diſmiſſed from further ſervices. A youth, 
who can thus bring back ſimplicity and 
frugality to a court, will ſoon probably 
have a true re for his own glory, 
and while he has diſmiſſed all uſeleſs 
employments, may diſdain to accept of 
empty or degrading titles, Adieu. 


LETTER cxxi. 


FROM THE SAME. 


KY HENEVERT atiempt to cha- 
racterize the Engliſh in general, 
ſome unforeſcen difficulties conftantly 
occur to diſconcert my deſign; I heſi- 
tate between cenſure and praiſe: when 
I confider them as reaſomng, philoſo- 
ical le, they have my applauſe; 
— when I reverſe the medal, and ob- 
ſerve their inconſtaney and irreſolution, 
I can — — my ſelt that I am 
obſerving the fame people. . 
Yet, upon examination, this in- 
„ fo remarkable here, flows 
from no other ſource than their love of 
xreaſonidg. The man who examines a 


complicated ſubje& on every fide, and of 


calls in reaſon to his aſſiſtance, will fre- 


change; will find himſelf di- 
| — by oppoſing probabilities, and 
contending proofs: every alteration of 

i 4 


authority is fi by force, and ac- 
knowledged through fear, a change of 
government 1s entirely unknown. All 
the inhabitants ſeem to wear the ſame 
mental complexion, and remain con- 
tented with hereditary oppreſſion. The 
ſovereigu's pleaſure is the ultimate rule 
of duty; every branch of the admini- 
ſtration is a perfe@ epi of the 
whole; and if one tyrant is depoſed, an- 
other ſtarts up in his room to govern 25 
his predeceflor. The Engliſh, on the 
contrary, inſtead of being led by power, 
endeavour to guide the y rea- 
ſon; inſtead of 


which never alters; the Engliſh by rea- 
ſon, which is ever changing it's appear- 
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allowed 

The 

reaſon, 

— —— OS 
tual benefit; every r i 
will neceſſarily be ſought, „ to be 
tempt to procure it mu author of his own misfortunes. 
with a new fermentation; | FY 


LETTER Cxxit. 


FROM THE SAME. 


| mea- 

ing diftreſs. I only furing a fallen column with his cane, 

1 and = A feet nine 

- 4 eien n the 

new * 4 danger and fatigne. mouth of a catacomb, * 

A life, I own, thus ſpent in wandering by a different hole from that he entered; 

— is at beſt but empty 1 ing t of an antique 
diſſipation. to purſue trifles is the 


duct us to futili 1 difappointment. in China demanding a ſimilar account 
The wiſe buftle and laugh as they walk of London, and the adjacent vil 3 
in the pageant, but fools buſtle and are and if I remain here much longer, it is 
—— and this probably is all the 7 I may gratify their curioſity. 


tion of this couptry; as 
either known to you, or a8 
there is one 
— 
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ſend you a few haſty remarks, collected fiſh, of which the inhabitants themſeiy:+ 
in a late journey I made to Kentiſh ſeem ſenſible, by bringing all that art 
Town, end this in the manner of 
VIyagers. 


I conceived a deſire to ſee that 
celebrated place. I could have wiſhed, 
indeed, to fatisfy my curioſity without 

ing thither ; but that was 22 
Travellers have two methods of going 
to Kentiſh Town: they take coach, 
which coſts nine-pence; or they may go 
a-foot, which coits nothing. In my 
opinion, a coach is by far tue moſt eli- 
gible convenience; but I was reſolved to 
go on foot, having conſidered with my- 
elt, that going in that manner would 
de the cheapeſt way. 

As you fetout from Dog-houſe Bar, 
you enter upon a fine level road, railed 
in 1 ſides, — — | ng oy 
right a fineproſpet of groves, ds 
— with — which would 
wonderfully charm the ſenſe of ſmelli 
were it not for * on the lefe 
which mixes it's effluvia with their 
edours. This dunghill is of much 
| xqunty than the road; and I 
muſt not omit a piece of injuſtice I was 
ing to commit upon this occaſion. 
makers of - the dunghill for having 
drough 


Meth: 


#24 


there from London 


© After having ſurveyed the curioſities 


of this fair and beautiful town, y/ 
ne 


Having heard much of Kentiſh Town, ceeded forward, leaving a fair 


building, called the White Conduit 
Houſe, on my right: here the inhabitant; 
of London often aſſemble, to celebrate 


a feaſt of hot rolls and butter. Seeing 


ſuch numbers, each with their little ta- 
bles before them, employed on this oc- 


caſion, muſt, no doubt, be a very amuſ- 


ing ſight to the looker on, but ſtill more 
ſo to thoſe who perform in the ſolen:- 


unced and written 


Pangrace. This emendation I will ven- 
ture eo arbitrio: nas in the Gree}: 


ſignifies all, which added to 


language | 
the Engliſh word grace, maketh a!! 


grace, or Pangrace; and, indeed, this 


to a place 


is a very proper 
of ſo much ſanctity as Pangrace is uni 
verſally eſteemed. However this be, if 


[ 


the pariſh church and it's 


fine bells, there is little in Pangrac- 


worth the attention of the curious ob- 


ſerver. 


From Pangrace to Kentiſh Town i: 


Fal deninn, » 


an eaſy journey of one mile and a quar- 
ter : the road lics through a fine cham- 


try, well watered with beauti- 
s, and enamelled with flowers 


of all kinds; which might contribute to 


charm every ſenſe, were it not that the 


odoriferous gales are often more im- 
pregnated with duſt than perfume. 

© As you enter Kentiſh Town, the eve 
is at once preſented with the ſhops oi 


= 
75 
S 
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arti ſicers, ſuch as venders of candle 
ſmall - coal, and hair - brooms TH | 


8 8 


4 


s there are 

_m_ villages that he between them. 
this as it. will, perceiv on 

proach; I made * 

ed mutton and a certain dried f 


; 
] 
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remarks upon my return : and this 
1 very willingly have done; but 
was prevented by a circumſtance which, 
in truth, I had for ſome time foreſeen; 


„ 
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for night coming on, it was i 

to take a proper ſurvey of the country, 
as I was obliged to return home in the 
dark. Adieu. 


LETTER CXXII. 


TO THE SAME... 


FTER a variety of diſappoint- 
ments, my wiſhes are at length 
fully ſatisfied. My ſon, fo long expe&- 
ed, — arrived, at once = bye preſence 
baniſhing anxiety, opening a 
new ſcene of unexpetted pleaſure. His 
improvements in mind and perſon have 
far ſurpaſſed even the ſanguine expect- 
ations of a father. I left him a boy, 
but he is returned a man: pleaſing in his 
perſon, hardened by travel, and poliſh- 
ed by adverſity. His diſappointment 
in love, however, had infuſed an air of 
melancholy into his converſation, which 
ſeemed at intervals to interrupt our ntu- 
tual ſatis faction. I expected that this 
could find a cure only from time ; but 
Fortune, as if willing to load us with 
her favours, has in a moment repaid 
every uneaſineſs with rapture. 
wo days after his arrival, the man 
in black, with his beautiful niece, came 
to congratulate us upon this pleaſing 
occaſion: — 7 our e, when 
my friend's lovely kinſwoman was found 
to be the very captive my ſon had re(- 
cued from Perſia, and who had been 
wrecked on the Wolga, and was car- 
ried by the Ruſſian peaſants to the port 
of Archangel. Were I to hold the pen 
of a noveliſt, I might be prolix in de- 
ſcribing their feelings at ſo unexpected 
an interviewz but you may conceive 
| their joy without my aſſiſtance; words 
were unable to expreſs their 
then how can words deſcribe it * 
When two young perſons are ſincere- 
ly — JILL nothing 
can give me ſuch pleaſure as ſeeing them 
married : whether I know the parties 
or not, I am happy at thus binding one 
link more in the univerſal chain. Na- 
ture has, in ſome meaſure, formed me 
for a match - maker, and given me a foul 
to ſympathize with every mode of hu- 
man felicity. I inſtantly, therefore, 
conſulted the man in black, whether we 
might not crown their mutual wi 
by marriage: his foul ſeems formed of 


ſimilar materials with mine; he inſtantly 
gave his conſent, and the next day was 
appointed for the ſolemnization of their 
nuptials. | 
All the acquaintances which I had 
made ſince my arrival, were t at 
this gay ſolemnity. The little beau was 
conſtituted maſter of the ceremonies; 
and his wife, Mrs. Tibbs, conduBted 
the entertainment with proper decorum- 
The man in black, and the pawn-brok- 
er's widow, were very {prightly and ten - 
der upon this on. The widow 
was dreſſed up under the direction of 
Mrs. Tibbs; and as for her lover, his 
face was ſet off by the aſſiſtance of a 
pig- tail wig, which was lent by the lit- 
tle beau, to fit him -— hor love with. 
proper farmality. ole company 
eaſily — 7 that it would be a dou- 
ble wedding before all was over; and, 
indeed, my friend and the widow ſeem- 
ed to make no ſecret of their paſſion: 
he even called me afide, in order 
know my candid opinion, whether I did 


not think him a little too old to be mar- 


ried. As for my own part, continu- 
ed he, © I know I am going to play the 
« fool; but all my friends will praiſe my 
* wiſdom, and produce me as the very 
pattern of diſcretion to others. 

At dinner, every thing ſeemed to run 
on with good humour, harmony, and 
ſatisfaction. Every creature in com 
pany thought themſelves pretty, and 
every jeſt was laughed at: the man in 
black ſat next his miſtreſs, helped he: 
— chimed her glaſs, and jogging her 

nees and her elbow, he whiſpered ſome- 
thing arch in her ear, on which the pat- 
ted his cheek ; never was antiquated pa. 
ſion ſo playful, fo harmleis, and amui- 
ing, as between this reverend couple. 

ſecoud courſe = 2 called 

for; and, among a variety of other diſhes, 
a fine tur ＋ before the wi - 
dow. The Europeans, you know, carve 
as they eat my friend, therefore, beg- 
ged his miſtreſs to help him to 2 part ot 
2 C2 the, 


== 


— 


— ——— _ 


— . ̃ —— — 
10 


— 
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the turkey. The widow, pleaſed with 
an opportunity of ſhowing her {kil] in 
carving, (an art upon which it ſeems 
ſhe piqued berſcif) began to cut it up 
by firſt taking off the leg. Madam, 
cries my friend, if I might be permit- 
© ted to adviſe, I would begin by cut- 
ting off the wing, and then leg 
« will come off more eaſily.—“ Sir, 
replies the widow, *© give me leave to 
< underſtand cutting up a fowl, I al- 
© ways begin with the leg. '— Yes, 
Madam, replies the lover; but if 
© the wing be the moſt convenient man- 
© ner, I would begin with the wing.” 
— Fir,“ mterrupts the lady, when 


you have fois of your own, begin 
© with the ny if you pleaſe; but give 
me leave to take 


off the leg; I hope I 


dam not to be taught at this time of 


day. Madam, interrupts he, we 
are never too old to be ſnſtructed. 
Old, Sir r interrupts the other, * who 
< js old, Sir? When 1 die of age, I know 
© of ſome that will quake for fear: if 
© the leg does not come off, take the 
© turkey to yourſelf.— Madam, re- 


© to the other end of the table; and ſo, 


© Madam, your moſt obediem humble 


1 1 
Thus was this courtſhip of an 

deſtroyed in one 15 No this . 
legue effectually broke off the match 
between this relpe&able couple that had 
been but juſt concluded. The imalleft 
accidents diſappoint the moſt important 
treaties: however, hough it in ſome 
meaſure interrupted the gencral ſatistac- 
tion, it no ways leſſened the happineſs 
of the youthful couple; and by the 
young lady's looks I could perceive the 


In a few hours the whole tranſaction 
ſeemed entirely forgottenz and we have 
all fince enjoyed thoſe ſatisfactions which 
refult from a conſcionineſs of making 
each other happy. My fon and his tai: 
partner are here for life; the may 
in black has given them up a ſmall 
eſtate in the country, which, added to 
what I was able to beftow, will be ca- 
pabſe of ſupplymg all the real, but not 
he fiftitious, demands of happineſs. As 
for myſelf, the world being but ons 
city to me, I do not much care in whick 
of the ſtreets I happen to reſide: I ſhall 


therefore ſpend the remainder of my lite 


. in examining the manners of different 


countries, and have prevailed upon the 
man in black to be my companion. 
They muſt often change, ſays Con- 
fucivs, © who would be ronſtant in har - 


0 pineſs or wiſdom. Adieu. 
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HERE is no ſubject in the world upon which an author ſpeaks 
with a greater degree of latent pride, or a deeper air of outward 
humility, than his own productions. He is perfectly ſenſible that they 
are trifles—yet he is bold enough to publih them—and while he ſeems 
to relinquiſh every title to the favourable opinion of the world, he re- 
turns his warmeſt thanks for paſt obligations, and indirectly tells us he 
has obtained it—thus the public are reduced to the agreeable alterna- 
tive, Either of acknowledging his merit, or reflecting upon their own 
judgment—and the conſequence generally is, that through a fear of 
diſparaging the credit of our taſte, or perſpicuicy, we exalt him at 
once into a writer of conſummate modeſty, and uncommon abilities. 


The author of the BazLire, however, wiſhes to ſteer between the 
extremes of an oſtentatious parade, and an affected diffidence; he would 
by no means preſumptuouſly place his pieces upon a forum with the 
eſſays of ſome cotemporaries, nor would he meanly fink them to the 
level of others—a firft-rate reputation is no leſs beyond his hopes, than 
his deſerts; yet, if in the ſcale of honourable compariſon, he riſes with 
no capital degree of merit, he is ſatisfied that he cannot be the loweſt 
in the balance of contempt.— This declaration he is the more embold- 
ened to make, as during the courſe of his publication, he conſtantly 
had the honour of being re-printed by the greateſt number of his lite- 
rary fellow-labourers in the vineyard of the public, and have been of- 
ten happy enough to go through half a dezen editions, in half the 
number of days. | 


In the concluding number of theſe volumes, the author has made 
ſome obſervations an the nature of eſſay writing in general, and ren- 
dered it inconteſtibly evident, that there is no walk of genius which 
lies under ſo many difticu!lties; yet of all thejvarious eſſayiſts, the news- 

aper drudge is the moſt unfortunately circumſtanced; ſmall as the 
boundaries of a Sreraroz, a RawmBltr, a WorktD, an ADVEN= 
TURER, Or a Cox NXOISSEUR, may ſeem, the news-papcr writer is un- 
der a nece ſſity of moving in a ſtill more contracted circle—the Printer 
(who on theſe occaſions is a very great man) docs not ſo much conſi- 
der the importance of a writer's ſubjeR, as the immediate profit of the 
pony it is not the improvement of the reader which he conſults, 
but the intereit of the paper, or the topic of the day, and therefore 
often ſtints the eſſayiſt in room, to advertiſe a parcel of ſtolen goods, 
or to epitomize the trial of ſome remarkable murderer. 


I remember when the BAIER was firſt undertaken, I ſent an eſſay 
to the preſs, on which I had employed extraordinary pains; and which 
I warmly imagined would have procured me at leaſt a forinight's repu- 
tation—the ſubject of the eſſay was the abſurdity of party diſtinctions; 
but unhappily, though I had endeavoured to contract my ſelf within 
the moſt moderate limits, I had ftill exceeded the prudential g | 

1 


iv PREFACE. 


NN braces me back the manuſcript, — 
declared it could not poſſibly be inſerted without undergoing ſome 
conſiderable amputations—It was in vain I argued with him on the 
of the ſubjeQ, the ſpirit of the writing, and the credit it 


would certainly do his paper—the r was incorrigibly dull; and 
told me if I would have it in, I mu Aike a pen through the K. ng, 
cut out Lord Bute, and burn the peo of England —Theſe condi- 


I rather Choſe to leave 


— of a ; regular argument—As 1 had 
not room to enter into elaborate diſquiſitions, it was my buſineſs to give 


the reader a little entertainment; and my duty at leaſt to amuſe hi; 
" TIO COA INEIE I SEEMING 


principal matter which the author thinks himſelf under a ne- 
lee fr, is the {imilarity which the reader will find 
this was a circumſtance which, though the 
CS hs es bo expoſe him to the cenſure of the ju- 
dicious, he could not conveniently avoid; as it was impoſſible to de- 
liver himſelf fully on ſome points in a fingle paper, he was under a 
of reſuming ſuch as were moſt material to be diſcuſſed: he 
flatters himſelf, however, that he will not be thou —— + fag 
prehenfible on this account, fince thoſe who are 
N—_— of a ſubject, NI | 
expect any information by proceeding eaſily pardon the 
Fr Upon K nothi 
1 ali, for which yk author Wi 
tion; excu haps, on 
at a time — corre : the — ror in - his 


ce, 


will themſelves ſtand in need of an apology; he will therefore only add, 


that tenderneſs in criticiſm is the next virtue to and that 
he ſhall ſcarcely feel a ſhare of gratitude thoſe, who kindly 
diſcover any little merit in the following Eſſays, than for thoſe who 
— 2 — 2 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Ne I. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


HERE is ſcarcely a little Eflayift, 


now-a-days, who amuſes the world 
under any particular title, but gives him- 
ſelf airs of the greateſt conſequence, and 
claims ſome of affinity with the 
TATLER and SPECTATOR: indeed, 


where the itch of reading is nearly equal 


to the cacoethes a man has no 
great occaſion to be poilclſed of either 
much genius or education to become a 
literary legiſlator, and ſet himſelf up as 
a of the public; the moſt ma- 
terial article of all is, the choice of a 
tolerable title to attract the attention of 
the reader; and if this can be happily 
ſtruck out, learning and abilities are not 
ſo much as ſecondary conſiderations. 

In modern literature, a motto is a 
matter of no little conſequence ; and an 
author. in the preſent azo demini, can 
no more pretend to circulate his writings 
without a motto, than without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the daily and evening papers: 
many an induftrious pedlar, in the {mail 
wares of letters, has got off an edition 
of his pamphlet, without any other re- 
commendation than the name and mot- 
to; and alarmed the world with a very 
terrible title-page, when the contents 
were as innocent as water-gruel, and 
—_ as cold veal witiout either lemon 
Or lalt. 


In this univerſal purſuit aſter titles, I 
do not eſteem myſelf very unhappy in 
the choice of the BABLER : it is a cha- 
rafter under which the generality of 
mankind are more or leſs diſtinguiſhed, 
and which is indifcriminately applicable 
to all orders and ſituations; different 
people cnly differ in the manner, but 
they are always ſure of agreeing in eſ- 
ſentials; and the hun. ble mechanic, who 
har angues for the good of his 28 
over a lolitary pint of porter, is in f 
no more a Zaver, than a perſonage of 


diſtinguiſhed rank, who talks about the 


national importance with all the uſual 
caſe and inſiuidity of dliſtinction and im- 
portance. In reality, the great buſineſs 
of mankind is bablizg; for, if we place 
the principal happineis of ſociety in con- 
veria ion, a very little regard to any 
con pany we may happen to fit with, 
will convince us that the generality of 
our acquaintance are nothing more than 
Labiers; fo very limited is the number 
which diſcourſes, now-2-days, with any 
inclination to improve or entertain, that, 
I dare ſay, my readers will be ſurpriſed 
when I ſet down ſome of the moſt emi- 
neat names m the kingdom among the 

order of _— | 

The word Ba being principal 
confined to verbal ara Expo — | 


PAIUNENKCE, 


6 THE BABLER, 


pertinence, I ſhall employ the remain- 
© ung part of this eſſay in giving my read- 
ers ſuch a particular deſcription of the 
Babler, that they can never be at a loſs 
in the application of the term when they 
meet with any of my relations. 

Whenever a perſon ſeems extremely 
| earneft to engroſs the converſation of 
the compan 

of doubt that he is a Babler. 

Whenever a perſon is uncommonly 
liberal in the — of unneceſſary 
compliments, the moſt extenſive degree 
of nature cannot avoid ſetting 
him down a Babler. 

Whenever a wan is fond of remem- 
bering tediousand unentertaining ſtories, 
and is apt to be put in mind of ſuch and 
fuch a particular anecdote by ſome cor- 
— circumſtance which may 

ually ariſe in converſation, that man 
_ by every manner of means, a Bab- 


" Whenever we fee 2 man making an 
unneceſſary 


of his education, and 


Whenever we find a man fond of re- 
i i j and d of 
he ſaid to his 


any, there can be no manner 


friend Jack ſuch-a-one, at ſuch a time 
—down with him—a Babler. 
Whenever we ſee anv perſon ready to 
circulate the jaugh at the expence of de- 
cency and good manners, there is no oc- 


caſion to heſitate in pronouncing him a 


Babler. | 
Whenever we meet with a man diſ- 
ſed to contradict, for no other reaſon 

but to ſhew the ſuperiority of his own 

abilities—O! a Babler, a Babler! And, 

When we hear him diſpute upon a 
ſubject he is totally unacquainted with, 
who can deny but he is a mott conſum- 
mate Babler ? 

Having thus given the outlines of a 
Babler, any perſon, with a very indif- 
ferent pencil, may work up a firiking 
li of the greateſt number of his 
acquaintance: for my own part, like 
te tte wy atk, I ſhall fpcak of 
men and things as I find myſelf prompt- 
ed by humour or inclination ; the only 
reftriftion I ſhall lay myſelf under, is 
ever to have decency and candour in 
view, and never entirely to loſe ſight of 
my little judgment and underſtanding. 
Upon theſe principles I hope to enter- 
tain the public; and, ſhould I fail in 
the attempt, I muſt condole myſelf with 
a line of my friend Horace— 


Ne II. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


for life, by a miſtaken ſolicitude for 
their welfare, and by making a provi- 
ſion for their happineſs which was not 
in the leaſt eſſential, and for which they 
had not, in all probability, any manner 
of occaſion. I am led _—_— to this 


ſubje& by a paper now lying before me, 
the contents of which are here preſented 
to the reader. 


TO THE BABLER. 
BIR, 


The wretch who is ſentene d to die, 

May eſcape, and leave Juflice beh ind; 
From his country, perhaps, he may fly, 
But, O |—Can he fly from his mind? 


JF Am the molt miſerable of men; and, 

notwithſtanding it might be more 
44 af- 
fiction, I find an inclination to diſcloſe 
it in this — a * 


THE 


be reſiſted. I am a young fellow 
of five and twenty, Sir; neither de- 
formed in my perſon, nor, I hope, un- 
h in my temper: my fortune 1s 

y, my education liberal; and, I ſup- 
poſe, I am as well calculated to paſs in 
a crowd as the generality of my ac- 
quaintance. 

About twelve months ago, Sir, I 
fell paſſionately in love with a young 
lady, whoſe beauty and merit entitled 
her to a rank much more exalted than 
what I could raiſe her to, thongh the 
was much my inferior in point of for- 
tune. - She was at that time courted 
a young gentleman in the law; and 
matters had actually gone ſo far, that a 
day was appointed for the ſolemnization 
of the nuptials. All this 1 was very 
well informed of; yet, impetuouſly hur- 
ried by the violence of my pathon, I 
diſcloſed it to the father. He was a 
man of the world—my circumſtances 
were much better than his intended ſon- 
m-law's ; and he paid a leſs attention to 
the happineſs, than he ſhewed for the 
advancement of his daughter. Why 
ſhould I take up your time, Mr. Bab- 
ler? Maria's match with her former 
lover was iminediately broke off; and 
the unhappy young lady, who never 
os © Aihobey her Father's com- 
mands, was torn from the man of her 
heart, and married to one ſhe could 
never love. 


I was in hope, Mr. Babler, that a 
little time, and a tender behaviour on 
my fide, as a man never loved more 
fondly than myſelf, would have utterly 
eraſed Mr. Bridgegrove from the boſom 
of my wife, and placed me in his ſtead. 
But, had I not been beſutted with my 
love, I might have eaſily know!::, that 
a laudable impreſſion upon the mind of 
a ſenſible woman is never to be eradi- 
cated: no, Mr. Babier, it is utterly 
impoſſible. When a young raw girl, 
indeed, entertains ſomething like a re- 
gard for a man, without knowing the 
reaſon of her eftcem, it is nothing but a 
firuggle of deſire; or, more properly 
Ipeaking, the wheyinets of inclination, 
which, in a little time, ſhe laughs at 
herſelf, and, as ſhe grows in under- 
ſtanding, eafily ſkims off. But, where 
a woman of ſenſe has placed her affec- 
nons on a man of merit, the paſſion is 
never to be eraſed ; the more the pon- 


has to love him; and ſhe can never ceaſe 


to think of his perfeions, till ſhe is 
wholly diveſted of thought. 
Vabappily for me, Mr. Babler, this 
was the caſe. Mr. Bridgegrove poſ- 
ſefſed the whole heart of Maria, and, 
in reality, deſerved it: he is, perhaps, the 
moſt amiable of men, and, Lliow, 
loves her to diſtration. I have been 
now married, Mr. Babler, ten monthe, 
and have, I flatter myſelf, expreſſed 
every act of tenderneſs proper for the 
lover or the huſband, but to no purpoſe. 
My wife behaves with the utmott com- 
plaiſance, is uncommonly ſolicitous to 
ſe, but this conduct is the effect of 

her good ſenſe, and not the conſequence 
of her love. The little endearing in- 
tercourſes between huſband and wife, 
are ſuffered, not enjoyed; if I complain 
of her coldneſs, ſh: aſſumes an air more 
gay, and affects to be pleaſed, though 
I ſee the ſtarting tear juſt burſting from 
her eye, and know the grief that rank les 
at her heart. Nay, the more I careis, 
the more miſerable ſhe is made; and I 
ſee her generouſly lamenting that ſhe 
cannot place her heart upon the man 
that poſſeſſes her hand, and is not ut- 
terly unworthy of her eſteem. O! Mr. 
Babler, he muſt have no delicacy, no 
feeling, that can bear a circumitance 
like this unmoved. How am 1 fre- 
quently torn to madnels with reflection, 
even when I have her faſtened to my 
be ſom, to think her whole {foul is at that 
very moment running on another man. 
In her fleep ſhe frequently throws one 
of her fine arms round my neck, and 
pronounces the name of Bridgegrove in 
a manner that diſtracts me. Our litile 
boy, (for ſhe is lately brought to-bed) 
inftead of a biefſing, is another ſource 
of anxiety to us both. Lover - heard her, 
yeſterday morning, weeping over the 
child, and 8 ſweet — 
poor Bridgegrove ſhould have been 
1— Father.* O! Mr. Babler, can 
any ſituation be ſo afflicting as mine? 
I have made the moſt amiable of women 
for ever wretched, and torn a worchy 
ng fellow from the miſtreſs of his 
— I have brought all nu | 4.0ws 
on myſelf, with the diſtreſsful confidera- 
tion of having no right to con . 1 
deſerve to be miſerable. Tac man wie 
would meanly hope to be happy in war- 
riage, by ſacrificing the inciinition of 
the woman he loves, and UN: 2EneFOUUY 
loſes every regard to her withes, wine 
he endeavours to gratily de own, has 


no 


$ 


no pretenſion to felicity. Had I never 


THE 


obtained the poſſeſſion of Maria, I 
mould not have been half ſo wretched 
as I am now: time, and another object, 
would, perhaps, have enabled me to 
bear her loſs z——hut, now maſter of her 


on, to find another in poſſeſſion of be a good 


heart, and to know that there is one 
whom ſhe holds conſiderably dearer than 
mvſeif, are conſiderations abſolutely in- 
ſupportable. I cannot dwell any longer 


Ne III. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


HEN IT firſt commenced Perio- 

dical Eſſayiſt, my fears preſent- 
ed a thouſand difficulties to my imagi- 
nation, in the proceſs of my deſign. I 
dreamed of inceſſant application to pen 
and ink, and of continual viſits from 
thoſe very worthy gentlemen, who are 
honoured with the appellation of Devils 
to the Preſs: but my apprehenſions 
were entirely groundleſs. I no ſooner 
appeared in print, than a whole army 
ot good natured perſons inſtantly drew 
vp in my favour; amongſt the reſt the 
. wife of a city man of faſhon, who writes 
to me after the following manner. 


TO THE BABLER. 
818, | 
I Am a haberdaſher's wife, not very 
1 far from Cornhill; and though I ne- 
ver received any other education than 
what the Engliſh language could afford 
me, or made a greater progreſs in my 
ſtudies than the Rule of Three Direct; 
yet I can ſpell tolerably enough, and, 
though I fay it, know a ſheep's head 
© froma carrot,” as well as in the 
new opera.— But, Sir, to the buſineſt 


of my letter. 


My huſband and I, Sir, are a young | 


couple juſt ſet up in buſineſs ; and, you 
know, Mr. Babler, as — be 
extremely c aiſant to 
our — In the way of trade, 
every body who lays out a penny with 
us, is to be conſidered as our ſupe:1ors, 
at leaſt while they ſtay in our — 
but my huſband, who, it ſeems, is wiſer 
than I am, is quite of a contrary opi- 
nion. He never keeps his hat off a mo- 
ment in the houſe, and behaves to every 
one as if he rather laid them under an 
obligation by the ſale of his own com- 


BABLER. 


never to marry a woman whoſe heart 


on the ſubject: I ſhall therefore con. 
clude with an advice to my own ſex, 


they know is eng nor to take a piti. 
ful advantage of a father's 1ority, 
in oppoſition to her inclination. If the 

woman, the can never forget 
her firſt choice, and if ſhe be bad, will 
Inevitably bring ſhame and ſcandal on 
the ſecond. I am, Sir, &c. 


© Garrick is the actor in the 
© world!” or To be ſure Miſs Brent 
© is the fineſt in the univerſe.” 
bearing of him, Mr. Babler: 
te a whole hour about 
Shakeſpeare, he ought to be num- 
bering up his threads ; — run himſelf 
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THE BABLER. 


By theſe examules are we taught to prove 
What ſad effects attend unlawful love. 


If you would have the nuptial union laſt, 
Let virtue be the bond that ties it faſt. 


N* v. SATURDAY, MARCH 12. 


rater. This gentleman, though a 

ſenſible nne 
poetical Muſe a little too far: he looks 
upon every one with an of indif- 
2 ved ſome marks 
28222 

who was paſſionately in love with him, 
— — tc 2 Grey — 


But if ſo great a fondneſs of ſhew - 
28988 am 
we excel, though it be a meritorious 
one, is deſerving of our ceniare, how 
— 


12 THE BABLER. 


wherever he goes, we are always ſure of a 
diſſertation upon eating: the {mallneſs of 
his appetite is a never - failing ſource of 
converſation; and I have known him to 
take up two hours and a half to convince 
2 large company that he has not eat a 
pound of meat in a fortnight. If by a 
revolution in His habit of body my poor 


couſin ſhould 1 get a good 
ſtomach, he mult reſign pretenſion 


to merit, and baniſh himſelf from ſo- 
— ace 


* the moſt extraordinary character 
I ever knew, that was not abſolutely 
vicious, 1s my friend Sir Harry Whim- 
ſev's. Sir Harry has underſtanding, and 
yet he only uſes it to be a fool; he has 
a fortune capable of providing all the 


pleaſures of life, and yer be . never may 


ppy till he is compleatly miſerable. 


Sir Harry, if he happens to he indiſ- 


poſed, is a little eaſy in his mind; but 
if he be rally ill, it is then he experi- 

ences the higheſt ſatisfaction; his friends 
arc all fun- moned, and with an air of 


the utmoſt told of his me. 
lancholy ſituationz how the pain in his 
head has torn him to pieces, and how 
he has not had a wink of ſleep for three 
nights. When he. finds any concern 
expr fr his + confine, his pride 
begins to feſl, and 
oy IgE 
to the pity of his frien 
ger e ii Abende. 
vr fi ire, Be has br 


ſelves; the beſt of us have our little ab- 
ſurdities; for which reaſon, when we 
laugh at the peculiarities of our acquaint- 
ance, we ſhould by no means negic& an 
examination into our own. 
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T a time when the whole ki 


is running mad with political diſ- 
quiſmions, it would be fomething hard 


if the Babler was not allowed to dwell 
upon the ſubject; but as he is very un- 
like the generality of his name-lakes, 
and dreads nothing ſo much as offend- 
ing, he declares himſelf publicly a lover 
of truth, vet an advocate of no party, 


and ſets up for the title of a good Eng- | 


lihman without being either a Whig or 
a Tory. Party diſtinctions are to him 
the moſt diſguſting circumſtances ima- 
ginablez and an intemperate zeal in the 
ta of any faction, not only the 
ridiculeus commotion iu ſociety, 
but the moſt dangerous. 

Sir Robert Walpolz, who knew hu- 
man nature as well as moſt people, has 
been very open and very upon 
this ſubjet. 1 have a letter of his this 
moment before me, which has never 
appeared in print, and which will, I 
dare ſay, be ns lels 2 carialng than an 
inſtruRion to my readers. Sir Robert, 
I need not obſerve, had been for a long 
tima the idol af the and was even 
committed tio the Tower for too ftrenu- 
ous an aſſertion of their iberties. After 


ingdom his intereſt had got the better of his pa- 
trietiſm, and that the fondneſs of fame 


had yielded to à paſſion 
Robert wrote the foll 


—— 


intimate friend, — reproached him 


26 


MY DEAR FRIEND» 
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mortal, provided there are no malicious 


endeavours to make me any thing leſa. 


Popularity, my 
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gnorant ſolicitude for the 
public emolument entirely to the pro- 
motion of his own. A ſtaunch oppo- 


name; half a dozen impudent unmean- 
ing ſpeeches, the admiration; and a 
reaſonable pam the very fouls of 
the people. Patriotic barbers toaſt him 


in ale-houſes, publit · ſpirĩted ſhoemakers 
harangue for him in the ftreets, and 
free-born chairmen and houſe-brea 

fing forth his praiſes in every night- 


golden idol turns in- 
fiel 
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good of their country, by being ſo ver 
firenucus about their own. But, to 
this fubjet, know, my dear fri 
that the canſtitution of this 


intereſt for either to conſult; and, in ſuch 
a caſe, no man of ſenſe will dream 
that the court can have the leaſt notion 
of encroaching on the liberties of the 
ſubie&. 5 
You ſee, my dear friend, how freely 
I deal with myſelf; but, with me, pa- 
triotiſm goes for nothing. There is not 
this moment one patriot in the houſez 
nor, indeed, is there the leaſt a 
an 2 : deprive me 
our opinion for my candour, 
22 and be aſſured 
I thall ever remain your moſt faithful 


R. WALPOLE. 
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iy bien of br 8 


letter in a former number, has 
red me a very ſenſible —— 
— an honeſt buck le- maker near Corn- 


hill ; and as it may ſerve by way of ſup- a 


ment, I think it moſt proper not to 
— the 22 


TO THE BABLER. 
sn, 


1 * remarks which were made upon 
the dreſs of tradeſmen, eſpecially 
thoſe of the younger ſort, in your pa- 
from a cor I cannot 
n and the more 
ſo, as the come home to an inſtance in 
my own family, which has for a long 


time given me no little uneaſineſs. 

You muſt know, Mr. Babler, that! 
am a plain pains-taking man, and bei- 
ther more or leſs than a bucklc -maker, 


= Houſe, or 2 fields, of a 
Sunday. You may be fure, Mr. Bab- 


BABLER. 


MARCH 26. 


ler, that ſo an has not 
eſcaped c 2 
My daughter, who is about nineteen, 
perpetrated 
lady; and my ſon, of courſe, 
thinks himſelf equally juſtified in - 
g the title of @ young 
quarrelled with my eldeſt apprentice 
the other A, calling him by 


8 
perſo d not ſay 
Dally. 1 wife's fooliſh i ur ens 


a ſtill greater means of them. 
My daughter is always — by in a 
manner that renders her above 
any n — > 
a houſe, and ſuperior to the condeſcen 
ſion of ſerving in the ſhop. If a cuſ- 
toincr comes in, inſtead of what 
he wants, ſhe orders the boy to call bis 
maſler; for ſhe would not ſtoop to ſend 
for ber '__-- ap haggle about a twelve- 
e, or a two- ſhilling pair of 
belle 5 If ſhe fits behind the counter, 
it is with a look of dignity and import- 
ance z and, to every new comer · in, puts 
on à new air, in order to enhance the 
idea of her uence. My wife has 
lately her a pair of ſtone ſhoe- 
buckles ; and I am hourly teazed to 
death about her a metal 
watch. My fon, Mr. Babler, is not a 


whit leſs affected than my daughter. I 


ed at by all my acquaintance. 

his ruffled ſhirt on every day, and cican 
white ſtockings ; has actually got a ſilk 
waiſtcoat with vellum button. ay 


11. 
334 


1 


j 
E 


. 


than a ſort of an upper ſervant, 
o\-liged to conſult the grati 
his pleaſures, and to humour 


Fil 


and whim of his inclination. He ſcarce 
ever takes his hat off before me; and is 
ſo far from thinking that thee is any 
thing out of character in his dreſs, that 
he is always exclaiming againſt the po- 
verty of mine. In this he is f 
both by his mother and his ſiſter, the 
former alwa declaring T ſhame them 
with my n 


my dutiful daugh bm hs or RS 
papa can dreſs in fo ſhabby and pitiful 
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a manner. We are talked of all over 
the neighbourhood, Mr. Babler; and I 
am for ever rated at the Blue Poſts for 
ſubmitting to my wife's dominion in 
my family. Print this, pray do; ſhame 


| — f 141 than reaſon ; 
an 


if it but makes my wife concerned 

at her behaviour, I ſhall poſſibly have 
every right to call myielf — 

Au DbaEW ANCHOR, 


Ne VIII. SATURDAY, APRIL 2. 


TO THE BABLER. 

STR, 

INISTERIAL advocates hav- 

ing, in the preſent political diſ- 
taken a number of liberties them- 
ſelves, which they utterly condemn in 
other people; aud exdlaĩimed with un- 
common energy «gamft invective, at a 
time they were dcaling out the moſt vi- 
rulent abuſe; I ſhall, for the entertain- 
ment of your readers, Mr. Babler, give 
à ſort oi Political Di , in which 
their principal terms ſhall be explained, 
and in which I ſhall religiouſly confine 
myſelf to the ideas they always annex to 
each particular epithet, as it occurs in 
the couric of their writings or conver- 
tation. 

Diſalfection to the king. ] Whatever 
points out the grievances of the people, 
and endeavours to remove a weak or 
wicked min: 72 J TY WR 

A ſower of ſeditian.] One 
b Exp _ is above the reach 

miniſterial influence and corruption. 

en er The 
candid method o the ſuf- 


ferings of the . ms 8 ſpeedieſt 


means of having them redreſſed. 

The mob.] Dukes of Devon- 
ſhire, Grafion Portland, and New- 
caltle ; 


The t lower bis 
1 of bis country.] 


An advantageous peace.) Unneceſ- 
fary conceſhous to our enemies, and 
putting them again in a capacity of cut- 
ting our threats. 

An honourable peace.) Submitting to 
the demands of an enemy we had con- 
quered; and reſigning, without indem- 
nification, what we had purchaſed with 
a p ofuſion of treaſwie and blood. 

A good ſubject.] A man with a bare 
back fide, and a lover of the itch. 

Prudence and e&conomy.)] An increaſe 
of taxes at the concluſion of an expen- 
ſive war; and a laviſhing that treaſure 
upon profligate favourites, which ſhould 
be applied to diſcharge the public debts 
of the kingdom. 


The faith of the nation. ] A deſertion 


of the King of Pruſſia, our ally, at a 
time that France had made ſtipulations 


in favour of his moſt immediate ene- 


mies. 
The encouragement! of genius. 
viſion for Hume, 4, —_— and 


other Scotch writers, who had drawn 
A a Scotch mini- 

Subverſion of the conflitution.}) To 
prevent the machinations of tyranny and 
deſpotiſm, and to maintain the purity 
; of the love nnd the hore of the ſub- 
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Scandal and detraflion.) A par! 


„„ 5 


inſolent Scot, and a refuſal of that im- 

plicit ſubmiſſion to an over-bearing mi- 

nifter, which was never expected nor 
deſired by his maſter. 

Awverfion to popularity.} An affected 
contempt in a miniſter for a people, by 
* wb — of being juſtly 

miniſter, and the deſpicable arguments and generally deſpiſed. 
of his 5 A regard for the dignity of the Crogvn.] 

Li | fe A poor pre for practiſing the moſt 
deteſtable means to trample on the liber- 
ties of the people. 

Miniflerial refignation.) A fallacious 
method of clcaping from the hatred of 
the public, and an artful contrivance in 
a favourite to make others reſporfible 


ſerving to the firſt offices of the king- 
man of the utmoſt 


eviſtdom and vir- 
nſions, and 


fluence; the diſtinftion between opu- 
the moſt fplendid, and indigence 

t extreme. | 

cency and candour.) A ſubmiſſion 

arrogant 


—_—_ | pogo baggy we 

* e to bis I Any per- 
fon 5 — to preſerve u 
f ieftruRic 
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any thing in the vous of all our vices are ſet up 2s © 
ich has done ſuch ſtandard for public imitation. To deftroy 
Sof virtue and the ity of u deſerving friend by 
_ menality as the ridiculons sfeRation ſome occaſional ftroke of im pertinence, 

f wit, which prevails in almoſt every is, now-#-days, fufficient ſoundation 
| Under a pretenfion for the charatter of a wit ; and we fre. 
ity, the moſt blamenble le- quently reckon that perſen as poſſeſſed 
F admired; and, of extraordinary abilities, who bids de. 
what is much worſe, the moſt dange- fiance to the mandates of his God. 


There 


There is one great unhappineſs at- 
tending this propenſity to faſhionable 
vn; which is, that men of the heſt ſenſe 
very often think themſelves obliged to 
give in to the general opinion of their 
acquaintance; and, in order to merit 
the eſteem of the world, ſubmit to the 
very errors which their own underſtand- 
ing muſt naturally lead them to con- 
demn. Among the number of my own 
friends who are unhappily victims to 
the world in this reſpect, I cannot, 
without the utmoſt concern, reflect u 
poor Ned Prailby. | 
When Ned came from the univerity, 
which was at the age of nineteen, he 
had a doating old grandmother, who 
ſupplied him plentifully with money, 
and by whoſe fondneſs he was enabled 
to indulge all the luxurious depravities 
incident to his years. Upon his fir ſt com- 
ing to town, he was introduced as a 
hopeful young fellow at a ſociety cf 
wits, who frequented a faſhionable cof- 
fee-houſe in the neighhourhood of Co- 
vent Garden. Unacquainted with the 
world, their manners were perfectly 
new to our young adventurer; and it 
was not without infinite pain he heard 
obſcenity and execration form the prin- 
cipal part of the firft night's diſcourſe. 
Notwithſtanding this, there was a ſome- 
thing in the company which produced 
an involuntary attachment; and he was 


introduced him, that it was a pity ſach 
and ſuch gentlemen were not leſs im- 
moral, for he looked upon them as ex- 
ceſſively agreeable. 

There is, in the human mind, a na- 
tural promptitude of imitating manners 
wherever we happen to like a man. This 
was poor Ned's caſe; in leſs than a week 
an oath was not altogether ſo ſhocking; 
and it was rather too reſerved for a 
voung fellow to baniſh an innocent 
freedom in talking of women, that ſuit- 
ed with his years and conſtitution. 
There is no neceſſity for circumſtantial 
| wg pas ſuffice it, that Ned, be- 
fore the month was over, grew paſſion- 
ately fond of the character of a quit; 
and ſhewed, that in purchafing ſo ho- 
nourable an appellation, he was utterly 
regardleſs of the means. 

The firſt ſtroke of wit that procured 
him any reputation, was the or erturn- 
ing of his grandmother's coach in a 
little excurhon to Richmon l, where he 
whited on mounting the coach o, and 


overheard whiſpering to the friend who 
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commencing driver. Oar Phaeton, un- 
able to manage the horſes, drove agaiaſt 
a mile-fiunz, upon which the carriage 
inſtantly gave a violent jerk, and pitch- 
ed him headlong into a cucumber-bed 
on the road- ſide, where he was miſcra- 
bly cut with the glaſſes: the good old 


lady had her arm broke by the accident; 


and, what with the acuteneſs of the pain, 


and her terrors for her Neddy, a fever 


enſued, which carried her off in a fort- 
night. When he was able to come 
abroad, his next ſally of wit was upon 
an unfortunate waite;, whoſe eve he 
knocked out with the head of a tobacco- 
pipe: this coſt him two hundred pounds 
to ſuppreſs a proſecution, exclufve of a 


twenty pound annuity during the life 


of the ſufferer. A due} with a High- 
land officer, for ſome reflections on hrim- 
ftone, was his next exploit; after which 
he fucceſſiveiy bred four riots at the 
playhouſe, and carried off ſeven milli- 
ners apprentices within the purlieus of 
Covent Garden. It is remarkable, that 
when our modern men of wit endeavour 
at a character, they generally employ 
themielves in proving their ſpirit; and 
the moment they arrive at the pitch of 
doing what they think proper, the itch 


of heroiſm naturally diſappears, and 


they content themſelves with ſax:ng 
what they pleaſe. This is exadly Ned's 
caſe; finding the reputation of his cou- 
rage ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he reſts ſa- 
tisfied with diſturbing every converſa- 
tion he cverhears, and has humility 
enough to be no more than very imper- 
tineat whenever he engages in an argu- 


ment. At the playhouſe I have heard 


him affect a horſe- laugh in the moſt di- 
ſtueſſing paſſage of a tragedy; and at a 
concert I never knew him pleaſed with 
the performers till he had put them en- 
tirely out. Fatigued with this inſipid 

different 


round, his wit has taken a 


turn; religion, and it's members, are 
now the objects of his ridicule; and 


poſſibly, from ſome paſſages in his life, 


having reaſon to fear that there is an- 
other world after this, he always endea- 
vours to convince his acquaintance that 
there is not. Unhappy Ned Frailby, 
ſ:tiing out a faſhionable wit, he has 
ſank into a real infidel; and, to gain 
the admiration of a block head he ſhould 
deſpiſe, has forfeited rhe favour of his 
God. The people who wiſh him beſt 
can only pity him; but where he is not 
* is looked upon 

| 45 
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as what he is: yet Ned has a thouſand 
4 his ear 1s never turned 

the complaint of ſorrow, nor his 

with-held from the tear of di - 
ſtreſs: he is the beſt of maſters, 
kindeſt of landlords, and the warmeſt 
of friends. He has a fine fancy, a 
ſound underſtanding, and a benevolent 
heart; but a paſſion for admiration has 
undone him, and he is an amiable re- 
probate at beſt. 
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comment: let any man of wit clap his 
hand upon his heart, and examine if he 
has not all of Ned's bad qualities; and 
then let him try how far they are exte. 
nuated by the good. If, upon exami- 
nation, he ſhould appear to have a great 
deal of the firſt, and very little of the 
latter, he is really a very wretched be- 
ing z and we may very fairly cry out, 
with the poet 


To ſuch a picture there needs no ic niger of, bunc tu Romane caveto, 
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* following letter, which has 
been communicated by a perſon- 
age of the firſt diſtinction, having ſome- 
thing in it ſo applicable to the preſent 
times, we fancy vur readers will, for 


ORIGINAL LETTER 
FROM DEAN SWIFT TO MR. POPE. 


(xnzvzr BEFORE MADE PUBLIC.) 


DEAR POPE, 
1 Am won 
publication of your Ethic Epiſtles, 
not only on account of their poctical and 
moral excellence, but on account of that 
hearty averſion to Miniſters and Courts, 
which breathes ſeveral of the 
paſſages : perhaps I am the more taken 
with your ſentiments on this head, be- 
cauſe they are a ſufficient authority for 
ſome opinions advanced by myſelt ; and, 
you know, we are always certain of al- 
owing other people's notions to be of 
weight and importance when they bear 
any confurmity to our own. 

I do not know how it is, but I never 
liked a Miniſter in all my days. Our 
friends Oxford and Bolingbroke I had 
a ſincere value for in their private ſta- 
tions; but in their public capacities I 
looked upon them bah (and you know 
I have faid it to their faces) as little 
better than a eouple of r—ls, This 
regard to their abſtracted merit as in- 
dividuals, has frequently led me to ſup- 
port tenets diametrically oppoſite to my 


i ths 


principles; and I have often as 
ampion for the conduct 


— 3 tn Meter, and 
apparent I | in St. 
John, that I am attached to their inte- 


the head of affairs is obliged very fre- 
quently to overlook the ſolicitations of 
ler vices and merit, as I have this mo- 
ment obſerved, and expoſes himſelf to 
the reſentment of many diſappointed le- 
vee-danglers, from an utter impoſſibility 


to provide for all. Hence a number of 
enemies are certain of attacking him at 
every quarter; and, as the battery in 
ſome places may be juſtly enough le- 
velled, the report muſt be heard without 
end 


But as wealth and power are always 


fure of finding advocates, we never fee 
a minifter — a number of literary 


Gs in his 4 
mercenaries employed in 8 


infri 
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refute. the of malice, or to 
evade the accuſations of truth; to knock 
on the head with the hammer of plump 
contradiction, or to puzzle by a falla- 
worthy gentlemen, y con- 
ſider 2 intereſt of the miniſter, 
would never endeavour at any thing 
like a fair diſpute. A round lye ought 
to be given to every aſſertion prejudicia 
to his tion; and this would pro- 
duce ſuch a number of replies, that the 
public would ſoon give up the diſcuſſion 
of a point which ſaddled them with a 
heavy expence. A ſwarm of pamphlets 
the lower orders have not the ability to 
pm and the higher have not the 

iſure to read: hence a debate that oc- 
caſions a number of publications muſt 
inſenſibly die away, and the principal 
ſufferer be the unfortunate bookſeller z 
for ſeldom, very ſeldom, has the pro- 
prietoryſhip of a ſix- penny touch fallen 
to the ſhare of any regularly-bred au- 
thor 


P y talk what they will of the 
_ — miniſterial artificers 
the liberty of the ſub- 
je&, but in my opinion the Stamp Of- 
fice is the moſt dangerous; the duty laid 
there upon all publications, is a flagrant 

iberty of the preſs; and 


ngement 
have made upon 


attack the li 
by ing up the only channel which 
the public have of ſetting forth their 
ri cuts off the moſt probable 
means of having them redreſſed: it is, in 
fat, the moſt maſterly ſtroke of mini- 
ſerial cunning which I can remember; 
for let a © be never ſo bad a man, 
one half of his villainy paſſes the notice 
willing to buy a knowledge of it at an 
exorbitant price. 


The general plea which is uſed | 
ane 


I myſelf have uſed with ſucceſs, is, that 
an attack upon the miniſter is an affront 
upon the crown; and that there is no 
accuſation laid at the door of a ſecre- 
tary, that is not an indirect reflection 

the king. This is a pleaſant way 
reaſoning, to be ſure; for, by the ex- 


iſh prince is a piece of royal infal 

bility, incapable of doing — 2 As 
this poſition is univerſally admitted, it 
muſt conſequently follow, that let us 
{patter as we pleaſe, not a bit of dirt 
can ſtick upon the monarch ; or even if 
it could, would the monarch be an ho- 
neſt or a ſenſible man, to be offended, 
if it was apparently evident he was in 
the wrong? Duty and reverence is all 
ſtuff, Pope; the prince who is offended 
at cenſure, ought never to furniſh a 


cauſe for it; and the king who would 


exact the obedience, ought to deſerve 
7 This is the 
voice of reaſon; and the prince who is 


above liſtening to it, my be 
feared; but I'll ſtake my ſalvation that 
he never can be loved. 


The poſition that a king can do no 
wrong, Pope, mult either tax the Eng- 
liſh nation with great injuſtice, or great 
inconſiſtency. If a king can do no 
wrong, why was King James the Se- 
cond baniſhed ! if a king can do 
wrong, t ague are we con- 
ſtantly * 
ther way we ſtand ſelf-· condemned: in the 
firſt place, we muſt be very wicked men, 
if the poſition holds; and very fooliſh 
ones in the ſecond, if it does not. But 
inconſiſtency is our prevailing charac- 


teriſtic ; and if we are not ſet as 4 


nation of ſcoundrels, we muſt think 
ourſelves eaſy under the appella- 
tion of fools. I am, dear Pope, &c. 

» SWIFT. 
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MONG the variety of corre- 


ſpondents who favour me with - 


their pieces, a humourous gentleman has 
ſent me the following little narrative, 


by of Eſſay on Happineſs, which 
I ſhall make no apology for laying be- 
fore my readers. | 


TO THE BABLER. 
SIR, 
I AM going to advance a politian 
which the whole world has been inti- 
mate with, fince it's fi: ſt creation; yet, 
what is not a intle odd, a poſition that 


one half of our modern authors think 


C2 E 


1 2 an Eng- 


he cannot? Ei- 
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as neceſſary to diſcuſs, three or ſour 
mes a week, as if we were under the 
greateſt doubt of it's truth, or utterly 
unacquainted with it's rectitude. This 
poſition, Sir, is neither more nor leſs 
than the imperfection of all human en- 
joyments, and the juſt diſregard which 
ſhould be ſhewn to every poſſeſũon of 
this life, by tuch as have a proper loli- 
citude for the happineſs of the next. 

I am an old fellow, Matter Babler, 
very near ſixty-five; and when I look 
back upon the various occurrences of 
life, and recolle& the objects which 
principally attracted my attention from 
the cradle to the preſent hour, I cannot 
help crying out with the poet— 


A phantom of pleaſure, like happineſs dreſt, 
From the cradle we're taught to purſue 3 

Yet our hope is but vanity, take it at beſt, 
And our wiſdom but vanity too. 


When I was about ten vears of age, 


Sir, the ſummum bonum of all worldly 
tehcity was a holiday from ſchool, and 
a pennyworth of marbles. How have 
I envied a chimney-ſweeper's appren- 
tice baſking in the ſun, in all the ampli- 
tude of idleneſs and rags, when I con- 
fidered him as unreſtrained by the ty- 
ranny of ſore ſurly pedagogue, or en- 
abled to cry, Fair up, at a game of 
flap. As I grew up, Sir, my attention 
was imperceptibly engaged to amuſe- 
ments, rather more manly, but, how- 
ever, leſs innocent. Many a good time 
have I been diverted by faſtening a rope 
acroſs our ftrect in a dark night, to 
tumbie unſuſpecting paſſengers in the 
dirt; and many a cat have I tied to the 
knocker of a ſtreet- door, to throw the 
firſt ſervant wench into fits, by whom it 
might be orcalionaily opened: the more 
miſchief on theſe pretiy little frolicks, 
the better amuſement; and I remem- 
ber never to ha re received fo much real ſa- 
tis faction, as being the cauſe in one night 
of an old woman's eye being ſcratched 
half out, and a man's breaking his leg. 
At ſeventeen, however, I began to 
look on amuſements of this nature with 
an eye of diſguſt; my time was now 
wholly taken up with an attendance 
upon every little girl in eur neighbour- 
hond 3 and between that age and twen- 
ty-five I had the happineſs of ruining 
nineteen. Vcu can by no means con- 
ccive the tranſports I far, 'Mr. Babler, 
to lurvey fo many victims to my per- 
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ſonal merit and addreſs : often has my 
heart exultied at the tears of ſome poor 
deiudel innocent, my ſatisfaction being 
alwavs good-naturedly proportioned io 
the diſtreſs which I cauſed; and once 
looked upon myſelf as the happieſt o“ 
all human beings, three young ladies 
with whom TI had been particular, being 
fortunately diſcarded on that account 
by their friends, and turned out of 

ors. | 


At thirty, Sir, I was married to 2 


woman whole perſon was far from being 


agreeable, but whoſe fortune had too 
many charms to be withſtood, My 
ambition now was directed to the pur- 
chaſe of a fine ſtud of cattle, and a mag. 
nificent country-houſe. My wiſhes were 
gratified; but in leſs than three months 

ſold off the one, and feldom put my 
foot into the other, unleſs ſome very ex- 
traordinary circumſtance indeed made 
my appearance abſolutely neceſſary on 
F 4 | 

The mutability of my pleafures ſtill 
continuing, Sir, I was ſucceſſively fond 
of the reputation of a hard drinker, the 
character of a deſperate rider, the fame 
of a good markfman, the glory of a bil- 
liard player, and once was miſerable a 
whole twelve - month on account of loſ- 
ing a rubber at Dutch Pins. I hive 
eat a raw beef · ſteak out of pride, whii- 
tled for a wager) with a very honeſt 
butcher in New Market, and 
thought it a piece of heroiſm to be lock - 
ed up all night with the remains of a 
murderer, diſſected by the ſurgeons. 
In ſhort, Sir, there is ſcarcely a faſhion- 
able article of reputation that I have nut 
acquired; but the hey · day of the ſpirits 
being long ſinee over, and reaſon be- 
ginning io reflect upon purſuits which 
nature is no longer able to continue, 1 
look upon every former object of my 
admiration with a real concern, and an 
inſuperable contempt: and yet, Sir, at 
this age I have my enjoyments, which 
I cannot help putſu;ng with an avid:iy 
truly ridiculous. I pique myſelf not a 
little on ſmoak ing half a dozen pipes of 
an evening; and have lately contended 
for the honour of being the beſt politi- 
cian at our club, in a long argument 
with Doctor Dozely the parſon about 
Mzazra Cbarta, and the natural rights 
of a free-burn Engliſhman. Yet, Sir, 
is all this blaze of reputation worth liv- 
ing for? I bluſh to be diverted by ſuch 
trifles, but 2 
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off. I am, in ſhort, a convincing proof, 
Sir, of Solomon's ſenſible obſervation— 


« that all is vanity and vexation of 


« ſpirit;* being perfectly ſenfible that 
no happineſs, or enjoyment of this life, 


can he at all equal to conſcious fatisfac” 
tion of — for the unutterable 
tranſports of the next. 

I am, Sir, 
Taromas GipDY. 
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NIVERSAL ſoever as the ſpirit 
of amour may be, and great ſo- 
ever as the countenance may be which 
it receives from the polite world, there 
is no one ſource from which ſuch a num- 
ber of calamities are produced, nor any 
one ſpring which pours in ſuch a variety 
of misfortunes upon ſociety. Unhap- 
pily, in this gay age, the depravity of 
manners has ariſen to ſo enormous a de- 
gree, that it is in ſome meaſure neceſſary 
for a young fellow to give into the fa- 
ſhionable follies, and praftiſe vices to 
which he has a real abhorrence, if he 
would eltabliſh the character of a man 
of taſte, or ſhew himſclf tolerahly well 
acquainted with the world. 

In the proſecution of modern amour, 
more than in any other vice, there are 
allurements which very few think them- 
ſelves capable of reſiſting, or even chuſe 
to reſiſt, it SEES A man finds 
his vanity tick as well as his incli - 
nation gratified, in the ſeduCtion of un- 
wary innocence; and, abitracted from 
the reſulting from poſſeſſion 
itſelf, the generality of our ſex think, 
with an infinity of ſatisfaction, upon their 
own accompliſhments, and ſuppoſe they 
muſt be poſſeſſed of ſome extraordinary 
qualifications, when a woman ſhews her 
ſenſibility of them at no leſs a price than 
her everlaſting di{grace. | 

The fame vanity which impels the 
one ſex to a puriuit of unwarrantable 
amour, is the very reaſon why the other 
is fo ſeldom offended, when they even 
know that a man's deſign is repugnant 
to honour and virtue. The pleaſure 
arifing from the adoration paid to a pretty 
face, caſts a veil over the infamous in- 
tention of him who offers itz and the 
generality of women are content to be 


addreſſed upon the footing of trumpets, 


provided the offence which 4s offered to 
the purity of their hearts is mingled 
_ with a well turned compliment to the 

beauty of their perſons, Hence, actuat- 
ed by vaiity, and perhaps rendered 


her ſpirits is generally fatal. 


idiot of the ſofter ſex is immediately 
undone, and the remorſeleſs libertine of 
ours feels no compunction in the ruin of 
her character, ſince the monſtrous de- 
pravity of general opinion induces him 
to conſider it as an enhancement of his 
own. Nay, this vanity on the fide of 
the ladies has ſometimes been ſo unac- 
countably abſurd, that two filters have 
quarrelled about the addreſſes of an 
agreeable ſpoiler; and contended, with 
an infiexible ſedulity, for the honour of 
ſacrificing their pzace of mind in this 
world, and endanyering their everlaſting 
happineſs in the next. 

Independent of the lamentable con- 
ſequences in point of character, vhich 
on the woman's part moſt commonl. 
attend a deviation from virtue, the et- 
fects which ſuch a deviation has upon 
There 
is a ſoftneſs in the female mind, ſo very 
ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions, that it 
is next to impoſſible the idea of a fa- 
voured lover ſhould ever be eraſed; and 
as it is equally impoſſible that the liber- 
tine profeſſed can confine himſeif to any 
ſingle attachment, the woman muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be wretched when the knows 
that thoſe vows and proteſtations are in- 
diſcriminately paid to the whole ſex, 
which ſhe once vainly imagined were 
engroſſed hy herſeif. Beſides this, there 
is an ingrateful ſort of indolence in the 
ten. per of the man, which renders him 
indifferent in proportion to the ftudy 
taken to pleaſe him; and a ſpaniel like 
kind of fondneſs in the diſpoſition of the 
woman, which increaſes her tenderneſs 
in proportion as ſhe experiences his in- 
difference or abuſe. I ſeldom or never 
heard of a man who behaved commonly 
civii to a woman who had granted him 
all the could grant, nor knew a woman 
once forget a man by whom ſhe was 
deftroyed. I have an elegy before me, 
in which a lady, ruined and forſaken, 
paints the general ſituation of the * 1 


* She gives her lover an unbounded pow'r 
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ſuch circumftances, with no little ſenſi- 
bility; and as the per nce has much 
merit, I ſhall make no excuſe for tranſ- 
eribing a ſtanza or two, and ſubmiting 
them to the judgment of my readers. 


That no Virgin would incline an ear 
To wild profeſſions from inconſtant 
youth DI 2. 
But nobly — ſentiment to hear, 
That ſeems to laugh at innocence and 
truth, | 


For if no juſt diſpleaſure the reveals, 
Time will convince her, dearly to her coft, 


That ſtep by ſep the ſweet deluſion Reals, 


Titl Fame and Honour are for ever loſt. 


The female mind may bid it's terrors ceaſe, 
Who never made her ſofter feelings known, 
Nor fear a thought deſtructive to her peace, 
While Prudence tells her to conceal her 
own. 


But if, alas! in fome unguarded hour, 


From this advice ſhe madly ſhould depart, 


To wound her honour, and to break her 
In vain the fair, to ſuch a crifis drove, 

In fenſe or ſoul ſuperior will conſide; 
For when has reaſon triumph'd over love, 
Or inclination been ſubdu'd by pride? 
Say, Heav*n! to whom my pray'r is now ad- 
mie d, 


Why are we ſubject to ſo hard a fate, 


That, cho the eafy fondneſs of our breaft 


Be till abus's, we never with to hate? 


For ev'n this moment, when my grief has ſtole 

The aching tribute of afalling tear, 

I feel a fooliſh ſomething round my ſoul 
Declare the ſoft betrayer is too dear. 


Alas! the anguiſh I am Coom'd to prove,” 
From real paſſion only can beginz 
For this ſad drop proceeds from lighted love 
And pardon, Heav'n, no ſorrow for the fin, 


But, © ye powers! remove cach ſofter trace 
That calls his faithleſs image to my eyes; 
For as I know him infamous and baſe, 
It is but juſt I hate him and deſpiſe! 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a let - 


ter ſent by a young fellow of my ac- 


'able woman, to a lady who officiated 

as bride-maid to his wife, and who was 

weak enough to make him ſome over. 

= in a little time after the wedding. 
Jo | 


MADAM, 


[JNFASHIONABLE ſoever as it 
may be for a gentleman to have any 
notion of his moral duties, and incle. 
gant ſoeJer as it may be in a huſband 
to pay the leaſt attention to his word as 
a man, I muſt take the liberty of in- 
forming you, that I have too juſt a re. 
gard for the vows which I have lately 
given to an excellent woman, in the pr: . 
ſence of the _ God, to think of vio. 
iſtening to any inſinua- 


eternal quiet of a deſerving 
lady, which muſt inevitably be the cai: 
in her moments of reflection, let the pal. 

ons tell her what they will when the 
reaſon is more off it's guard. I have 
an opinion of you, Madam, as to 
oſe an ĩntercourſe of an illicit kind 


miſtreſs had leave to exert itſelf; and 
that, howeyer the guilty commerce might 
be ſecreted from the knowledge of the 
world, that recollection would harrow 


up your ſoul, when you whiſpered it to 


ble beauty, your exalted merit, and your 
elevated rank; nor ſuffer an unhappy 
prepoſſeſſion to lead you into any error 
gnant to the regard which is due io 


Fre 
4 
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5 
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„ whatever you may 
n my behaviour at = wo will 
oblige you to confeſs, that 1 
much your real friend and moſt 
obedient ſervant. 


Should any huſband be in my friend”s 
ſituation, the advice I give him will be 


; 
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would plant s in your boſom, 
when that e you are 


AVING taken the liberty in one 

of my forme. Papers to publiſh a 
PoLITICAL DICTIONARY, which was 
commuſſicated to me by a perſonage of 
eminence in the li world, whoſe 
friendſhip would do me the greateſt ho- 
nour if it was not a fort of vanity to re- 
veal his name; I ſhall now lay before 
my readers a VOCABULARY of a more 
ceneral nature, written by the ſame 
band; which, I preſume, will be no way 
diſagreeable to fuch as remember the 
Political Dictionary, as there was ſcarce- 
ly a periodical production in the Britiſh 


take it in. 

Religion.} A ridiculous compoſition 
of untaſhionable ordinances, inftituted 
with no other deſign than to check eve- 
ry laudable impulſe of vice and immo- 
rality, and calculated for no other pur- 
poſe than to deſtroy the very eſſence of 
a fine gentleman. | 

Generofity.) A pitiful under-bred 
promptitude to reward the merit of the 
deſerving; like 

Humanity.) Which is nothing more 
than a childiſh waſhineſs of nature at 
the ſufferings, and an inclination to re- 
move the misfortunes, of other people. 

Gratitude.) A narrow-minded de- 
ſ>icable remembrance of benefits receiv- 
el, and a ſcandalous defire of _ 
ing e opportunity to return them. 

ent An idle regard to the dic- 
tates of friendſhip and benevolence, and 
a paltry adherence to the minuteſt law 
of order and morality. | 

Honeſty.) A fooliſh regard to the 
ſanctity of our words upon every occa- 
hon, and a ſervile abhorrence to the 
ſmallett treſpaſs upon the property of 
our neighbours. 

Courage.) A low minded averſion 
of brutality to ſuch as, from ſituation 
in life, muſt not preſume to reſent a 
horſe-whipping, or complain at the loſs 
cf an eye; and a filly defire of avoiding 
all quarrels but ſuch as relate to the ho- 
nour of our king, or the glory of our 
country, | 

Decency.) A mean obſervation of 
common civility, and an infamous ſup- 


dominions which did not immedaately | 
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preſſion of oaths and obſcenity in the 


preſence of the ladies, 


A tradeſman.) A ſuperior ſort of 


coach-hor.e, created entirely for the 
convenience of the great, without either 
paſſions, reſeatment, underſtanding, or 
inclination. 

Unpardonable impudence.] An hum- 
ble ſolicitation for a perſon's own 


perty, and a prudent concern for the 


maintenance of our wives and children. 
Pride and prodigality.} The ſmalleſt 
diftalte to poverty and rags, and the 
A inclination to a ligut- coloured 
rt. | | 
Debt.] A word under which 
of faſhion have a right to rob the honeſt 
and induſtrious, without any fear of 
ſuffering from the laws of the ing- 
dom, or the reproach of their acquaint- 
ance. 


Tranſzrefſion of the law.) An exer- 


. tion of that natural right, which every 


man has to a hare cr a par r dge belong. 


ing to his own ground:, and which de- 
flroy both his corn and graſs by the au- 


thoritv of parliament. 

Liberty and property.] An indiſpen- 
ſabie neceſſity of k:epmg game for other 
people to kill, with pains and penalties 
of the moſt arbitrary kind, if we think 
of appropriating the minuteſt article ta 


the uſe of our own families. 


A free-born Engliſhman.) One who 


is continually bragging of liberty and 
independence, when ne has neither will 
nor property of his own; and laughs at 
the wretchedneſs of other countries, 
while he himſelf is indulged with no 
other privilege than the right of nomi- 
nating the perſon by whom he chuſes to 
be enflaved. 

Magna Charta.] An idle word made 
ule vi by the populace, fignifying a na- 
tural right of being governed by laws 
which they conſtantly tuffer to be tram- 
pled on, and an inherent claim to the 
oſſeſſion of thoſe privileges which they 
rw neither ſenſe or ſpirit enough to 
poſſoſs. 

A jecretary of flate.] A great officer 
in whom crimes are no crimes, and who, 


by a political ſpecies of anfallibuiry, can 


hy 
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exerciſe acts of without ever 
dreading the rod of correction, or re- 
garding the poignancy of general re- 
75T3. people of Ireland.) A noble and 
ſpirited nation, inviolably attached to 
us by every tie of friendſhip and eſteem, 
and who, on every occaſion, hazard both 
their lives and fortunes in our defence; 
to whom we conſtantly make ſuch 
juſt and grateful returns, as to omit no 
opportunity (however illegal and arbi- 
trary) of beggaring them, though the 
ruin their intereſt lays a manifeſt 
foundation for the deſtruction of our own. 
The lords of the ocean.) The ſenſi- 
bie and fpirited people of Great Britain, 
who have a naval force conſiderably ſu. 
perior to all the other ſtates of Europe 
together, yet ſervilely do homage to a 
= _ little Ir 1 on the 
coaſt of Barbary, and pay a yearly tri- 
bute to a 2 of robbers, whom 
ought to root out from the face of the 
1 | 


An independent and lover of 
Bit country.] One who, on every elec- 
tion for a member of parliament, ſacri - 
— to the beſt bidder, yet impu- 
dently finds fault with his repreſentative 
for following ſo laudable an example, 
nor ſuffers any body to be a ſcoundrel, 
without reproach, but himſelf. | 

MA peerage.) In former days, an ho- 
nour conferred ſuch as had ren- 
dered themſelves conſpicuous for their 
merit, and emirent for their virtues; but 
in the more modern 2 = 
general, the wa venality COr- 
— x26 4 Ne ar a6bs - 
chaſed at a ſmaller 2 
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Am never more diverted than when 


I ſee your grave ĩ t ſet of gen 
tlemen, who would paſs the — 
as men of extraordinary ſagacity, run- 


ning into a number of little petulanc 

which R Ives to be 
conſiderably above, and fretting at the 
verieſt trifies we can think of, when 
they affect a ſuperiority of reſolution 
which the moſt ſtriking calamities of life 


ine not ſufficiently powerful to diſturb. 
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A regard for the royal prerogative." 
A. worn-out pretence to infringe upon 
the laws, and a glaring deſign upon tle 
privileges of the people. 

National egotiſin or gaſcenade.] An 
unpardonable cuſtom among the French 
of extolling their own merit to the ſkies, 
but never practiſed among the modeſt 
natives of this kingdom, though our 

relies are every moment teeming with 
< ſons of liberty, roaft-beef and pud- 
© ding, noble- minded Britons, and free- 
eee 

martyr.] A per) in 

who broke his * 5 the 
moſt material of all points, governed 
without a parliament, impriſoned his 
ſubjects for refuſing to lend him money, 


put commenced a falſe, villainous proſecu- 


tion for high treaſon, againſt a moſt de- 
ſerving nobleman, (the Earl of Briſtol) 
whom he knew to be innocent, becauſe 


that lord had impeached the Duke of 
Buckingham, whom he knew to be 
guilty; reduced his people to the dread- 
ul neceſſity of taking up arms in their 
own defence, which produced the utmoſt 
confuſion in religion and ſtate; and by 
his ſhameful diſſimulation when he was 
about to be reſtored, left it utterly im- 
ble to confide in his honour, his 
AY N but drove the 
incipal officers of the adverſe 5 
8 defence, to fit Lge 
upon their ſovereign, and ſentence him 
to death. Truly, a very bleſſed martyr! 
Had this prince been a private man, 
who 1 have dared to ſay a word in 
his defence, though ſuch a number of 
writers have pleaded his royalty, which 
ought to be an aggravation, as a conſi- 
derable palliative, nay a total excuſe, 
for his crimes? 


This ſpecies of philoſophers is gene- 
compoſed of men who have much 
pride, or little underſtanding; and who, 
through a contemptible ſort of vanity, 
make themſelves not a little Jeſs thin 
human, that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of appearing in the eyes of the 
injudicious to be infinitely more. 
this caſt was the elder Brutus, who paſſed 
ſentence of death upon his own ſons 
without the ſhadow of a pang; yet, at 
| | another 
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— 2 —— one of = = 
vants down putting a grain 
too much in his — 1 1 

But, without going ſo very far back for 
inſtances of this extraordinary claſs of 
mankind, my old friend Frank Surly is 
one of the moſt remarkable which it has 
ever produced. Frank and I were bred 


together at Weſtminſter; and before he 


was twelve years of age, he was diſtin- 
guiſhed from every other boy in the 
ſchool by the uncommon moroſeneſs of 
his temper, and his contempt of thoſe 
puniſhments which the generality of his 
age and ftanding always held in the 
greateſt dread. were few lads in 
the whole ſchool ſuperior to Frank either 
in application or abilities; yet I have 
known him ntly inattentive and 
careleſs about his leſſons, that we might 
ſee with how much fortitude he could 
bear to be flogged. Nay, if any of his 
intimates had been guilty of any 

prank which deſerved the diſcipline of 
the rod, he would often deſire them to 
lay the blame on him, and ſuffer, with 


for ſome petty crime, which he begged 
might be lai4 to his charge, the lad who 
was really guiity of the fact, ſtruck with 
bis behaviour, went up to the maſter, 
and without diſguiſe related the affair, 
acknowledged the fault, and declared 
he would rather be cut to pieces than ſce 
another ſuffer for an action which he had 
committed himſelf, The lad's genero- 
ſity had an eſſedt upon the maſter; nor 
was he without ſome ſurprize at the he- 
haviour of Fank. He diſmiſſed them 
both to their ſeats; and, to the inex- 
preſſible concern of the latter, never 
flogged him after. Frank finding he 
could have no opportunity of ſhewing 
his ſtoiciſm any longer, through down- 
right pride, paid an application to his 
ſtudies that in a little time made him 
the belt ſcholar in the whole ſchool; and 
reſolving to be remarkable for the ex- 
tremitics of his behaviour, the moment 
the maſter had declared he would never 
gratify him with another whipping, he 
grew remarkably well behaved, and 
piqued himtelf upon keeping up a con- 
ſequence and dignity in his actions, to 
prove that the fear of puniſhment had 
nothing to de in the peformation of his 
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The fame diſpoſition which diſtin- 
guiſhed Frank in his earlier years, has 
all along rendered him conſpicuous ſince 
his reach to maturity. As he and 1 till 
hold up an inti „ whenever I go 
down into Oxfordſhire, I paſs a week 
at his houſe. The laſt time I was there, 
he was laid u 5 ſit of 


old you, 
derſtanding. 
old friend married a — 5 


man, of whom he was paſſionately 
and who returned his affection almoſt to 
madneſs. As their circumſtances were 
affluent, this reci 
would imagine, ſhould have 
their mutual felicity—But far on the 
contrary—Frank was too d to be 
py; and as his love for Surly 
was univerſally known to be exceſſive, 
he was never ſatisfied unleſs he treated 
her as the object of his hate. He only 
lived in her looks, and he has torn 
—— three 


himſelf from her 


whole weeks; and ſo unaccountably 


headlong was he hurried by this ridicu- 
lous ſtoiciſm, that, upon her death, 
which happened in childbed, though his 
ſoul was tortured with all the anguiſh 
of conſummate pity and diſtracted love, 
he went to the aſſembly an hour after 
her deceaſe, and fat up—(a tear now 
and then ſtraying down his cheek) 
along with Colonel Tierce, Major Pi- 
quet, and Sir Oliver Ombre, at a party 
of whiſt. Fe | 
A perſon 

the calamities | 
ably expect, would hold the little im- 
pertinencies or interruptions of it in the 
greateſt contempt : but this is far from 
being the caſe with my friend Frank; 
2a plait more or leſs in his ſhirt-fleeve 
will ſet him raving for an hour; and 1 
remember that he ſhot a favourite d 

one day, in the ftable-yard, for leaping 
accidentally up and dirtying the ſkirt of 
his coat, It is impoſſible to enumerate 


the various inconſiſtencies of my poor 


friend's character. I once knew him 


ſet up a careleſs drunken fellow of a 
D coachinar, 


wo 
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coachman, who overturned him in a 


_ ditch, in à very handſome inn, three 


weeks after; and at another time diſ- 
charge his footman, at a moment's warn- 
ing, for wearing too little powder in his 


"Wo we to make an effay into hu- 
man nature, and examine the lives of 
our modern philoſophers with any de- 
gree of circumſpection, we ſhould find 
the principal number approach ſo very 


near the ſtandard of Frank Surly, that 
the account given of him will ſerve as 
no improper deſcription of them all. 
The ridiculous light in which one of the 
moſt ſenſible is ſet, will, I hope, ſerve 
for as good an admonition as I can poſ. 
fibly give to this tribe of important 
beings; and I ſhall think myſelf parti. 
cularly N if the foregoing picture is 
attended with any ſalutary effect. 
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Did myſelf the , a ſew even- 
ings ago, to call at the houſe of an 
old — * whom I N in- 
timate theſe thirty years, and for whom 
I have infinitely more than a common 
reſpet. An ar of arbitration had, 
however, called him abroad; and I 
found nobody at home but Miſs Maria, 
his daughter, who is now the 
moſt lively picture of innocence and 
beauty which I ever ſaw, and cloſely 
bordering upon twenty-one. As I al- 
ways avoid ſtiffening my converſation 
with the ſtarch of antiquity, and con- 
ftantly endeavour at appearing more 
ready to be inftrufted than to inſtruct, 
the young are very fond of admit- 
ting me into their co! ; and there is 
ſcarcely a day that I have not an invi- 
tation or two from ſome of the moſt 
fprightly tea-tables in town; which is 
more, I fancy, than can be ſaid by any 
_ — of fixty within the week · 
iy | 
On my enquiring for her papa, Miſs 
Maria fepped out of the parlour, and 
ſeizing one of my hands, cried—* O Mr. 
© Babler, is it you? I inſiſt upon your 
© coming in.“ Few entreaties are ne- 
eeſſary to make a man do what he likes. 
I immediately affented, fat down, and 
28 of the moſt agreeable hours 
ever experienced in my whole life. 
Our converſation, after turning upon 
Aung ae goo at laſt fell upon that 
divine part of our church-worſhip, in 
which the congregation fing praiſes to 
the Moſt High. * If it is proper, ſays 
Maria, for a perſon of my years to 
© ſpeak of ſo important a ſubjeR as re- 
© hgion, and not too preſumptuous fur 
ö icoats to comment upon the 
by ip of the church, I ſhould think, 
© Mr, Babler, that this part of our li- 


© Great complaints have been often 
© made, that ſo ſmall a number of the 
* congregation join in the finging of 
, 1 and though I admit the neg- 
- is highly unpardonable, and the 
© cenſure extremely juſt, yet reforma- 
© tion would, in my opinion, be in- 
© nitely ſuperior to reprehenſion; an 1 
think every room for complaint might 


© The end of poetry and muſie, if 1 
am right in my information, 1s to ac- 
tuate upon the paſſions; and, in all 
religious compoſition, to raiſe the mind 
to an elevated deſire of acknowledging 
the wonderful mercy and goodneſs of 
the divine Being. How far the bymr.s 
uſed in the eftabliſhed church for this 
purpoſe are from anſwering ſo ſalu- 
tary an end, it is no leſs painful thin 
unneceſſary to obſerve: in the verſin- 
cation of the very beſt pſa'ms, all the 
rapture of the original text is loſt, and 
in that the muſic ſhould be no way ſu- 
perior to the poetry; there is harc'y 
any one tune which can create the leait 
emotion but ſleep. In fact, Sir, the 
moſt trifling compoſitions, which are 
formed for the buſineſs of amuſement, 
have twenty times more merit than 
thoſe ſet apart for the ſervice of reli- 
gion; and infinitely greater pains are 
taken in the writing or ſetting of a 
Ranelagh ballad, than in a hymn to 
the honour of the living God. | 
From what I have ſaid, Mr. Bab- 
© ler, I would by no means infer, that 
© either the poetical or muſical part ot 
© our hymns ſhould be light, trifling, 
© or airy; but ſurely, Sir, the ſpirit of 
devotion would breathe conſiderably 
© tronger in theſe pieces, m_ — 
| muc 
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« much effeR, if an author of 
reputation ſhould give us a fine verfi. 
« fication of the pfalms, and a maſter of 
© eminence ſhould rect ĩve proper encou- 
< ragement to ſee them exquiſitely ſet. 
© We have a number of tunes, plaintive, 
«* ſolemn, and enchanting, to a mirac e; 
< which are nevertheleſs as familiar as 


they are charming, and calculated to 


© bewitch the careleſs and inattentive to 
« a ſenſe, to a paſſion for that duty 
« which they now treat with a lifeleſs 
« indiffcrence, or an inſupportable neg- 
© let. Religion, Sir, by this — 
« would become faſhionable; and it 
« would be deemed no longer inelegant 
© for a fine lady, or a fine gentleman, to 
join in the praiſes of their God. 
Lord, Mr. Babler, how can you 
© have patience to hear me chatter ſo 
much but I ſhall not treſpaſs on your 
« patience much longer. Mr. Well- 
© worth (who, you know, viſits us every 
day) and I were talking on this very 
fubject a few * ago; and as . 
* has really a ſweet taſte for poetry, 
i weak the liberty of requeſting he would 
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dened exceſſively, and 
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vrite me a hymn, whether penitential 
© or thankſgiving, I left to hi 
© He called on me this ing, and 
© brought it in his hand. I think it 
© mighty pretty, and ſhall be very hap- 
© py if my opinion receive ſuch 
a ſanction as yours, Mr. Babler. Mr. 
© Wellworth read it to me with great 
< ſenſibility; and I own I thought he 
never looked ſo well in all his life. 
Some how or other my eye encoun- 
tered with Miſs Maria's at the end of 
this ſpeech ; ſhe ſeemed conſcious; and 
on my — that Mr. yy yp" 
was an excellent young man, - 
2 2 — 
for words. As I would not confuſe 
her by any means, I ſhifted the conver- 
ſation; but ſhe reſumed it immediately, 
and ſaid— Well, Mr. Babler, you 
© muſt give me your ſentiments on this 
© little production; here it is, conti- 
nued ſhe, taking it out of her pocket- 
book—and here—no, not here, but in 
the next number, I ſhall preſent it, with 
ſomething elſe of conſequence which it 
occaſioned, to my readers. 
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17 my laſt I promiſed my readers a 
Hymn; and as I would by no means 
be worſe than my word, or delay their 
expectations, I give it further 
introducti | 


HYMN. 


PHE lark, now high ſoaring in air, 
Salutes the firſt bluſh of the moin, 
And the roſ-s new incenſe prepare, 
To breathe on the dew-drepping thorn; 
Freſh feelings inftinRively ſpring 
In the ſteer, as he turns up the cloud; 
And creation itſelf ſeems to fing, 
in the honour and glory of Cop. 
II. 
In what ſenſual mazes with-held, 
Is man now unhappily loſt! 
In the rage of what paſſion impell'd, 
On the ſea of what vice is be toft? 
O! inſtantly let him proclaim, 
What the herbage all tells on the ſod; 
And if gratitude cannot, let ſhame, 
Awake to the praiſes of GoD. 
111. 
The eye af ſome maid in 
Does his perjury fatally dim? 
Or ſome breaſt does he cruelly tear, 
That beats, and beats only for him? 


All ſwift as the lightning's keen blaze, 
Let him humble before the dread rod, 
Nor join ſo unhallow'd in praiſe, 
To the honour and glory of Gov. 


IV. 


Some law does he madly 
Which ä >» 


The bolt ready lifted on high, 
Shall daſh him to duſt as he ftands: 
In thunder Omaipotence breaks, 
Fall proftrate, O wretch' at his nod; 
See earth to her center deep ſhakes, 
All diſmay'sd at the voice of her Gop! 
. 
Life's road Jet me cautiouſly view, 
And no longer diſdain to be wiſe; 
But redden ſuch paths to purſue, 
As my rezſon ſhould hate or deſpiſet 
To crowu both my age and my youth, 
Let me mark where religion has trod; 
Since nothing but virtue and truth 
Can reach to the throne of my Gon. 


When I had done reading, Miſs Ma- 
ria demande my opinion of this per- 
formance, Which I could not but praiſe 

much. 2 told her, however, that 
the thought of concluding every ſtanza 
with the name of the Deity was bore 
Ds rowed 
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rowed from Eve s Hymn in the Death of 
Abel; though I could not think of 
making any compariſon, pretty as that 
hymn was, with this of Mr. Well- 
worth's. The young lady ſeemed vaſt- 
ly del'ghted at my commendation; and 
was beginning to make a verbal ac- 
knowledgment of her ſatis faction, when 
Her father's rap was heard at the door— 
My old friend entered the parlour with 
an air of mingled anger and dejection; 
and, inſtead of taking any notice of me, 

n at once upon his daughter—* So, 
s am, this is fine information I have 
© received !—What, you are under an 
© engagement to Mr. Wellworth, are 
vou? O Maria! Maria!” 


The ſecret was now out; and I found 


my ſuſpicions of Miſs Maria's attach- 
— had — more than a to- 
ble he girl ſtood 
quite 2 and — utterly 
incapab 
nothing culpable in her regard for a wor- 
thy young fellow, I took upon me to 
intercede in her behalf; and at laſt re- 
duced her father to the temper I could 
_ wiſh. I found a diſparity of fortune 
was the only objection which the old 
gentleman had to his daughter's choice; 
tor though my friend has as benevolent 
a heart as any man alive, yet he has the 
caution of all old fellows, and keeps a 
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le of making a reply. As 1 ſaw 


1 had brought him to ſome degree of 
good-humour, I took an opportunity of 
turning the converſation, and read him 
the foregoing hymn. He was charmed 
with it, and aſked me if I knew the 
author. Yes,” fays I, * Mr. -Well- 
worth. *Fore God!" returned he, 
© though I do not approve of his con- 
© nettion with my daughter, I am 
© mightily taken with his works. This 
was all I wanted—* And pray, my good 
Sir, anſwered I, which is it more for 
« your credit and your child's happineſs, 
to beſtow heron adeſerving young man, 
© whom ſhe loves, and you cannot but 
© admire, or to run the ious iſſue 
of matching her with one, who, though 
© he may have twice Mr. Wellworth's 
© fortune, either may not have ſenſe or 
« inclination to reward either her me- 
© rit, or your goodneſs, as he ought? 
© Youcan ſettle them both, if not ſplen- 
« didly, at leaſt elegantly, in the world; 
and, mv life for it, in a year or two, 
© you would not change your ſon - in- 
© law for the Indies. I faw my old 
friend was ſtruck with the juſtice of the 
caſe; yet ſtill he ſeemed deſirous of be- 
ing perluaded to aft as he knew he 
ought—l indulged him; and Saturday 
lait he and I obtained a ſpecial licence; 
and, to the inexpreſſible happineſs of the 
young folks, got them married that 


morning. 


= 
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TO THE BABLER. 


— 


818, 
$ I find it fo very cuſtomary for 
people of a!l denominations to 
ive a ſketch of their lives, and to pub- 
th any particular inſtances of folly, or 
extraordinary turns of fortune, to the 
world; I take the liberty of ſending you 
a portrait of myſelf; in which, abſtract- 
ed from it's being a ſtriking likeneſs, I 
ſhall claim no merit, unleſs it be allow- 
ed a one. | 
I am the only ſon of a tradeſman, 
who died about five years ago in the 
city, Mr. Babler, and left me in very 
| circumſtances. My father 
had a common-council ſort of pride 
about him, which aſpired at bringing 
his ſon an an ambi- 


tion of making him carry an air of pro- 


was obſerved in his expence. I have 
been t11cked out, Sir, in the very pink 
ot city ſinery, a laced waiftcoat and a 
bag-wig, at a time that I was ſcarcely 
alle d a ſufhciency to pay my club at 
the Horſeſhoe and Magpie; and talked 
about tavern bills and ſupper, when 
half a guinea has been the extent of my 
finances for a whole weck. 

Upon the death of old | 
Mr. Babler, I found myſelf poſſeſſed of 
ten thouſand pounds; and ſcarcely got 
a wink of fleep, during a whole — 
my imagination was ſo perpetually 
* - the recollection of the tum. 
Habituated, however, to the fight of 
the money, I ſoon began to entertain 
a notion of laying a few hundreds ele- 
gantly out. With this view a carriage 
was inftantly beſpoke, an everlaſting leave 
taken of all the ſtreets between —_ 


Bar and Whitechapel, and a handſome 
apartment furniſhed at the other end of 
the town. The three formidable letters 
of E, S, and Q, were quickly added to 
my name; and having a ſtrong inclina- 
tion to be thought, I fancied in reality 
that I was, a fine gentleman. 

The firſt fix weeks after it came home, 
I ſpent at leaft fourteen hours a day in 
my coach. TI appeared every where, 
ſaw every thing, and upon addreſſing 
days frequently invited ſome of the al- 
dermen to a diſh of chocolate. Indeed, 
one accident happened at my firſt going 
to court which made me not a little 
taken notice of : I never before had pre- 
famed to put on a ſword, and being in 
the circle making my bow, it unfortu- 
nately got between my legs, and threw 
me on my face; in order to ſave myſ it 
from falling, I laid hold of an officer's 
kirt, who was juſt near me, and held it 
with ſuch a force, that I dragged him 


with me down. The whole drawing- 


room was in a roar ; the ladi-s tittered, 


the men hurſt into a horſe- laugh, and 


even the face of majeſty itſelf relaxed 
into a ſmile. As ſnon as poſſible I pick - 
ed myſelt up, and retired; the officer 
did the ſame; and as I had been the 
cauſe of his diſgrace, I made him a 
number of apologies, and took him 
home to dine. Before we parted, a reci- 
procul eſteem was cordially expreſſed; 
and my new acquaintance talking ſome- 
thing about a ſcarcity of money, he did 
me the favour to borrow fifty pieces. 
and gave me a poſuive affurance of 
coming to breakfait the next morning. 
He was better than his word; he 
came, and brought hait a dozen brother 
officers in his hand. We din-d at Al- 
anacks; drank Burgundy till we were 
blind; ſcoured the ſtreets, and beat the 
watch. The frolic was new to. me, 
Mr. Babler; I was charmed with it; 
and behaved fo well, that my compa- 
nions honoured me with the name of a 
very honeſt fellow, and fwore it was a 
damned pity I was ſo aukward with my 


ſword 


Theſe being the firſt gentlemen T ever 


had acquaintance with, it is no wonder 


I treated them with extraordinary re- 


world. I was diſclaimed 


: bred up to an intercourſe with 
none but ſellers of linen, and dralers in 
packthread, I conſidered every man 
with a laced coat and cockade as in- 
finitely my ſuperior; and endeavoured, 
with a ſedulity of an uncommon nature, 
to imitate what I ſopathonatci; admired. 
Happily, my endeavoins ſucceeded fo 


well, that in a little ti.ac I ſwore, got 


drunk, broke windows, kicked waiters, 
and inſulted modelt women, with as 
good a grace as if I had been colonel 
of a regiment. | 

In thele faſhionable amuſements I 
waſted away abuve half my jortnne in 


two or three years, with no other cha- 


racter than that of a very honeſt fellow; 
when a ſpirited rape on the daughter of 
my taylor took away two thouſand 
pounds to huſh a proiecution and make 
it up. The action increaſed my reputa- 
tion, but hurt my circumſtances much: 
I had not now as much more left in the 
by my rela- 
tions, and deſpiſed by my father's ſober 
friends. One half of my companions had 
died, and the other halt were in danger 
of a jail, The ſame misfortune ſtared 
me in the face; my debts were nume- 
rous, my creditors preſſing; diſcharged 
they were obliged to be, and accord- 
ingly were; and, when every thing was 
finally fetcled, I found myſelt, inftcad 
of having increaſed my ten thouſand, to 
have no more than feven hundred and 
fifty pounds left. What was to be donc 
I could nut bear the thoughts of going 
back into the city, and underſtood no 
buſnets if I did. A lieutenancy of- 
tering, I pmchaſed it as the laſt refource, 
and am now ſtarving upon the halt pay. 
A ftriking example of ignorant pride 
and undcr-bred prodigality; at once the 
warning and comempt of our ſhewy 
| *tle citizens. 

My letter needs neither comment nor 
application; what I ſhall fav may be 
contamed in the butt-end ct the old 
1ong— 

Learn to be wiſe from other's harms, 

And you ſhall do full well. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Willlam WEAKLY. 


N 
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NFASHIONABLE ſoever as 
it may be to enter upon religious 
ſubjects in ſuch an age as the preſent, 
there are ſome who, I flatter my ſelf, will 
nevertheleſs pay a little attention to a 
topic of ſuch importance without a bluſh, 
and think it no diſgrace either to their 
gentility or their underſtanding, to em- 
a few moments in. the confidera- 

tion of ſome points, for which, at the 
awful period of their diſſolution, eterni- 
ties upon eternitics will hardly ſetm too 
much. | a 
When we con ſider the differences 
which daily ſubliſt in the various modes 
or ſyſtems of the Chriſtian religion, and 
think upon the inflexible partiality which 
every man entertains in favour of h:s 
own, we ought to be abſolutely certain 
that the particular form which each of 
us glories to poſſeſs, is perfectly con- 
formable to our notions of the Deity, 
and conſiſtent in the minuteſt degree 
with thoſe divine leſſons which were in- 
culcated by the Saviour of the world, in 
kis myſterious miſſion to man. If we 
are not poſitive in this, let our belief be 


e;tinguiſhed by what name ſoever we 


| think proper, let us be Proteſtants or 
Papiſts, Quakers or Preſbyterians, I 
can take upon me to aver, that we have 
no right to the name of Chriſtians; and 
may, with equal propriety, take a leſſon 
from the ALCORAN as the GOSPEL. 

It isnot the crremony uſed at baptiſm, 
the ſprinkling of water, nor the promiſes 
of our parents in the preſence of God, 
which conſtitute the CURISTIAN; no, 
it is an actual conformity to the precep:s 
of our BLESSED LORD, and an unde- 
vinting obedience to the tenets which are 
laid down in the hiſtory of his life and 
miracles. Nothing can be more abſurd, 
nor in realiry more criminal, than for a 
man to aſpire at the glorious title of a 
Chrifiian, who is regardleſs of the du- 
ties which that appellation renders indiſ- 
penſably neceſfary, or a ſtranger to the 
obligations which are particularly en- 
joined by the name; it is at once a fatal 
dereption of his own molt important ex- 

ARations, an infult to his Saviaur, 
and a defiance of his God. 

With what propriety, ſhall I beg leave 
to aſk, can the various {Qs of religion 
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in this kingdom call themſelves Chrif. 
trans, when, in the unremitting hatred 
which they conſtantly entertain toward. 
one another, they utterly deftroy that 
univerſal principle of Charity which 
ought to be the foundation, nay, the 
very eflence of their belief? With what 
33 can he, who is bleſſed with un- 

unded affluence, ſtile himſclf a Chriſ. 
tian, if his ear is turned away from the 
fight of affliction, or his heart unaffeR. 
ed with the tear of diftreſs ? Chriſtianity 
obliges him to a conſtant relief of the 
wretched ; and, without a behaviour en- 
tirely conſonant to the duties of this be- 
lief, what poſſible pretenſion can he 
have to a name that exalts him to a 
fcllowthip with angels, and lifts him 
above the ftars? Will a conſtant at- 
tendance on the public place of his wor- 
ſhip, exculpate the opprefior of the wi- 
dow and the fatherlels? or give tie 
name of Criſtiau to the villain who in- 
ſameuily lifts a dagger to the breaſt of 
his benefactor, or baſely ſtrives to mur. 
der the reputation of his friend? Can 
the betrayer of unſuſpecting innocence 
think on the pangs of ſome violated 
virgin, left without aſſiſtance, without 
comfort, without bread; expoſed to al} 
the upbraidings of a relentleſs world, to 
aggravate the ſeverity of her own re- 
fliections, and poſſibly plunged in the 
additional miſery of having a helplcts 
little innocent, and an unalterable af- 
fection for the monſter by whom ſhe is 
lo crucily undone? I fay, can the per- 
petrator of an act like this, fit down 
calmly, ſatisfied with the reQtitude of 
his behaviour, and think himſelf, as a 
Chrijizan, ſincerely acquitted to his Gods 
Alas! if any man, thus culpable, can bz 
ſo preſumptuouſly daring as to think 
himſelf a Chriſtian, it is doubtful whe- 
ther he is moſt a reprobate or an idiot, 
or whether he is moſt regardleſs or ig- 
norant of his crimes. . 

In cvery profeſſion of the Chriftiar: 
faith there is a number of good-natured 
people, who are always uneaſy about the 
fate of the Mabomaans, and terribly 
afflited leſt the ignorant ſavages of 
America ſhould not, at the laſt day, be 
received into the favour of the Supreme 
Being. Theſe people entertain ſtrange 

noulons 
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notions of the Deity, if they can ſup 
je that a Power all-wiſe, all-merci- 
ful, and all ju, will require, at the 
hands of ſuch ignorant nations, a know- 
ledge which he has not thought proper 
to beſtow: a ſuppoſition of ſuch a na- 
ture is highly derogatory to the Divine 
Eſſence; it is a tacit implication that 
the great Father of the univerſe exer- 
ciſes a ſeverity which would be cruel 
in his creatures but to think of; and a 
palpable inſinuation, that the Being of 
beings is capable of a tyranny winch 
would utterly degrade the meaneſt, in 
the human race, among the wonders of 
his hand. No; from ſuch only as have 
received much, much is expected; and 
perhaps, at the laſt day, myriads of our 
nominal Chriſtians, who look upon the 
American Savage with pity or con- 
tempt, would give a hecatomb of worlds, 
had they power to change ſituations, to 
have ſo little to anſwer for as him. Con- 
formable to what he knows, he invari- 
ably regulates the tenor of his conduct, 
maintains an unalterable reverence for 
ſome great object which he looks upon 
as his God, and pays an implicit obe- 
dience to his laws ; whatever his ſyſtem 
of belief may be, he endeavours to do it 


all the honour in his power, and ſhud- 


ders at nothing ſo much as the thought 
of bringing it into diſgrace. Who 
amongſt us can honeſtly ſay the ſame ? 


Enlightened with the lamp of ſcience, 
and the ſun of true religion, aur actions 
are a perpetual ſtigma on our belief: 
we acknowledge the wonderful mercies 
of a ſuffering Redeemer, yet are con- 
tinuaily uttering blaſphemies againſt his 
name; we own the infinite merits of 
his Goſpel, and yet act in manifeſt con- 
tradition to every precept it contains. 
The Deity, we are ſenſible, can think 
us into aſhes for the enormity of our 
crimes, and yet we continue to behave 
m open diſobedience to his will: in 
ſhort, both hoping and fearing the ex- 
iſtence of another world, we ſacrifice 


every valuable opportunity in this; and, 


conſtantly boaſting the advantages ac- 
cruing from our religion, we are alwa 
acting as if we had no religion at 
Let us, therefore, inſtead of condemn- 
ing the errors of our neighbours, begin 


with corr-&ing whatever is amiſs in 


ourſelves ; and, inſtead of finding fault 
with the religion of other people, be ſa- 
tisfied that real Chriſtianity is the baſis 
of our own. The whole myſtery, both 
of religion and government, will be 
found in theſe admirable lines of Mr. 
Pope— 


For forms of government let fools conteſt; 
Whate'er is beſt admini red, is beſt. 

For modes of faith, 1-t graceleſs zralors fight; 
His can't be wrong, whoſe life is in the right. 


Ne XIX. SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 


ORASMIN AN ALMIRA: 
AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


ON of man, learn reſignation to 

the appointments of Providence, 
nor dare to drop a murmur at the diſ- 
penſations of the Moſt Juſt. Think 
not of diſputing with the wiſdom of In- 
finity z nor dream of wreſting the vin- 
dictive thunderbolt from the dread right- 
hand o God. | 

In the city of Bagdad, ſo celebrated 


by the ſages of antiquity, lived Oraſ- 


min, the ſon of Ibrahim, whoſe name 
was an Aromatic that perfumed the re- 
moteſt corners of the Eat. His perſon 
was as noble as the riſing oak in the 
foreſt, and his mind as unſullied as a 
meridian beam from the ſun ; his boun- 
ty wiped away the tear from the eye of 


the fatherleſs, nor did the mourning of 
the widow ever pats unregarded at his 
gate. To {um up his character at once, 
complacency and benevolence were al- 
ways ſeated on his brow; and humanity 
was a virtue fo natural to his heart, that 
it formed the very core, and twiſted 
round the ſtrings. Thus amiable, it 
was no wonder, that by all who faw 


him he ſhould be inftantly admired ; 


and thus deſerving, no way ftrange, 
that by all who knew him he ſhould be 
cord ally reſpeded and beloved. 
Among a variety vi virgins who lan- 
guiſhed for Oraſmin, Almira, a damſel 


of Balſora, newly arrived at Bagdad, 


was the only perſon bleſſed with a reci- 
procal eſteem. The bluſh of the morn- 
ing was leſs roſy than her cheek, and 
the diamond of Golconda not fo brilliant 
as her eye; her boſom was as * 
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the ſwan upon the waters, and gentle 
as the midſummer murmur of the ſtream. 
How oft, O ye groves of Balſora, have 
e echoed with the fame of her beauty 
* oft, O ye vallies of Bagdad, have 
ye reſounded with her praiſe! You know 
that her voice would chain the tiger of 
the deſart, and vnnerve the wild ſtag as 
he darted from the hill ; you know that 
the ſpices of Ormus could not cqual her 
in breath, nor the daughters of Para- 
diſe excel her in dignity and grace. 
Oraſmin and — were not more 
diſtinguiſhed for their merit, than re- 
markable for their loves; and as neither 
had any parent living to ſe their 


. wiſhes, a day was appointed for the ce- 


lebration of their nuptials, to the uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction y or ng Bri 
min, all impatient ng | 
object that had ever engroſſed his heart, 
for the happy hour with the ut- 
anxiety, and feaſted his imagina - 
tion continually with the raptures he 
was to experience in the arms of Almira. 
She, not leſs impatient, though more 
confined in her expreſſions of the ap- 
proaching felicity, painted equally warm 
to her fancy the uninterrupted enjoy. 


ment of all ſhe held dear, and counted 


over the weeks, the months, and the 
years, ſhe had a probable expectation 
of paſling in the tendereſt intercourſe 
with her adored Oraſmin. But, alas! 
while our lovers were thus enhancing 
the preſent, by reflecting on the future, 
an order arrived for Almira to attend 
the Caliph, who had for ſome time 
been entertained with various reports of 
her unparallcled beauty, and wanted to 
ice if the encomiums lavithed fo fre- 
quent n her were juit. Neither 
— * nor her allegiance could al- 
low her to form any excule for not at- 
tending the Commender of the Faithſul, 
much leis admit of a reiolution to diſ- 
ohey z he was werſhipped with an im- 
plicit reverence, as a ſucceſſor of the 
holy Mahomet, by ali bis people, and 
his word was ever looked upon as the 


irrevocable voice of Fate. Almira, 


therefore, was immediately cairied, with 


2 bleeding heart, to the palace; and the 


moment the was beheld by the Cal ph, 

declared the moſt favourite of his 
S, 

It is not in language to tell the di- 

traction of the two lovers, at being 


thus wunexpeRtedly torn for ever from 


each ather s arms, The moment Oraimip 


the Caliph, he looked upen 2 
of lite to be entirely over; and, unuble 
to ſupport the inexpreſſible agonies of 
his own mind, conſidered the angel of 
death as the only miniſter of repoſe: for 
two whole days and nights he wander 
ed through the various rooms of his 
houſe in an abſolute ſtate of phrenzy, 
calling out at every interval, in the mot 
paſſionate tone, on the name of his ra- 
viſhed Almira. On the third day, 
growing ſomewhat calmer, he began to 
refle& on all the circumſtances of his 
paſt life, in order to find out in what 
particular he had given Mahomet ſuch 
unpardonable off:nce, as to meet with 
ſo ſevere a chaſtiſement at his hands, 
After revolving a long timer, and find. 
ing nothing but ſome youthtul indiſcre- 
tions to anſwer for, which were inf. 
nitely overbalanced by a number of me. 
ritorious actions, he inſenſibly dropped 
upon one knee, and began to expoſtu- 
late, in the following manner, with his 
G0d— 5 

Thou great Creator of the unĩverſe, 
© who ſitteſt enthroned above the ſeven 
© heavens, where even the conception of 
© no prophet but the holy Mahomet 
© candare to ſoar; look down in merc; 
© on a wretch, who numbers himſelf 
with the moſt unhappy of human be- 
< ings, though he has conſtantly main- 
© tained the deepeſt reverence for thy 
© laws; tell him, O thou infinitely High! 
inform him, O thou inexpreilibly 
© Juſt! why he, who has ever made it 
© his unalterable ſtudy to deſerve thy 
© awful ſanct ion on his deeds, is derne 
to ſuifer what the moſt inipious pro- 
« phaner of thy divine will would {ok 
upon as a ſeverity, and confident'y 
© exciaim, was too great a puniſhment 
© for the moſt enormous of his crimes!” 

Oraſmin had fcarcely ended, when 2 
clap of thunder ſhook the houſe, and an 
unuſual brightneſs lightened the roon, 
where he itil continued on his kn, 


a little, a voice, as awful as the trumpet 
of heaven, deſired him carefully to at- 
tend, and thus went on—* Ceaſe, 0 
« miſtaken man, to doubt the mercy 
© and juftice of the Supreme B ing, 
© who, though he acts by unknowa 
s ſprings and ſeeming ſeveritics, is ever 
© watchful for the happineſs of the vir- 
+ tyous, and perfeAly coulitent in al 


© hrs 
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© his laws. Conſider, Oraſmin, that 
this world is a tranſitory bubble, which 
« muſt ſhortly burſt upon the ocean of 
time; that it is at beſt but a ſhort 
voyage, in which every paſſenger muſt 
meet with ſome diſagreeable gales, in 
© order to prove his dependence on the 
© hand of Infinite Goodneſs, and ſhew 
© that he is worthy of entering into an 
« everlaſting port. Without ſome ad- 
« verſe ſtorms to ruffle the ſea of life, 
the tide of proſperity would frequently 
« {weil the creature into a forgetfulneſs 
© of the Creator, and reduce him to a 
© more dangerous ſituation than the bit- 
« tereſt blaſt he can experience will ever 
© bring him to—a total indifference of 
his God. Out of mercy, therefore, 
a variety of ſhoals and quickſands are 
* thrown in his way, which keeping the 
* ſenſe of his dependence on the Divine 
* Being conſtantly alive in this world, 
* puts him in a capacity of ſteering his 
bark in the proper channel, and en- 
ables him to arrive at endleſs happi- 
© neſs in the next. But, abſtracted 
from this general order in the ſtate of 
things, know, Oraſmin, that becauſe 


© thou wert a peculiar favourite of Hea- 


© ven, it was decreed to ſnatch Almira 


© from thy arms: ſhe was, O man, 
thy fifter. Ibrahim, thy father, 
« journeying to Balſora, was admitted 
© to the Cady's wife, and the product 
© of their guilty commerce was Almira. 
FHere again obſerve the kindneſs of Hea- 
ven in it's very ſeverities, which, in or- 
der to deter the parent from the commiſ- 
© fron of enormities, denounces a judg- 
ment againſt what he values more high- 
© ly than worlds, his race. Oraſmin, be 
comforted; I have viſited Almira, 
and informed her of theſe things ; ſhe 
is at eaſe, remain thou ſo too, and 
remember never again to doubt the 
goodneſs of Providence, which in it's 
own time will reward thoſe who place 
© their confidence in it's hands. Oraſ- 
min after this lived many years in 
happineſs, and left many children, who 
ſucceeded to his virtues and fortune; 
the eldeſt of whom was grand vizier to 
the Caliph Haroun Alraſchid, and or- 
dered theſe matters to be recorded in the 
hiftorics of Bagdad. 
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TO THE BABLER. 
SIR, | 


TOaORTITUDE and conſtancy of 


mind are qualities to which every 
nation, in proportion as it is civilized, 
lavs a formidable claim; and to which, 
however, very few, were we to examine 
the matter thoroughly, can have any to- 
lera'dle pretenſion, beſides the compli- 
ment which on thoſe occaſions each 
is ſo extremely liberal in paying to it- 
ſelf. In fact, it might not be difficult 
to prove, from every day's experience, 
that the propagation of the ſciences, 
witle they improve, generally ere:vate 
the mind; and that true fortitude and 
conſtancy of toul, are more the retult cf 


A ſelf-approving conic.ence than the 


effect of an excellent underſtan ling. 

A number of phijoiuphers, who have 
aſtoniſned the world with the grentnets 
of their genius, and the extent of their 
reading, might talk very prettily on this 
lubje&t; but when they came once to 
put any of their own leſſons into prac- 
tice, this boaſted reſolution of which 
they imagined themtelves poſicſſed, dil- 


appeared in an inſtant; and from de- 
ſerving the univerſal admiration of man- 
kind, they became entitled to nothing 
but an abſolute contempt. Cicero, m 
his orations, might expreſs the greateſt 
diſregard of death he pleaſed, and tell 
us that a man ſhould not heſitate a mo- 
ment in ſacrificing his life for the good 
of his country; but the orator found 
the practice infinitely harder than the 
precept, and leagued himſelf with the 
enemies of the public, after all, in ho 
of ſaving the life which he affected ſo 
highly to deſpiſe. 

Who could talk better upon the vir- 
tues, or give more excellent leſſons of 
morality, than our own countryman my 
Lord St. Albans; yet who, when he fell 
from the pinnacle of honour and prefer- 
ment, ever ſnewed a greater ſervility of 
mind, or took more infamous methods 
to repair his ſhattered tortume? The 


molt ſcandalous adulation that could be 


paid at court, he was conttantly paymg z 
and notwithſtanding, after his diſgrace, 
be was writing a book which confers 
an honour on human nature, yet his in- 


tei vals 
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a trifling ſum of money, honeſty to 
diſl the 1 duties of his 
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. the behaviour of a Indian, as re- 
| taken in battle by his 


or his countrymen deftroyed in the field. 
The moment he is condemned, he 
opens his death- and is faſtened to 
a ſtake, the chiefs of the nation which 
Has taken him fitting round a fire, and 
ſmoaking all the time. Such as chuſe 
be concerned in the execution, begin 
torturing at the extremities of his 
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| imme- 
with burning irons; ſome 


2 


ſtrip the ſkin off his head, and 

boiling lead upon i; others tear the fleſh 
entirely from his arms, and twift the 
bare tendrils and finews round red-hot 
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time; ſome pound his fingers and toes 
to pieces between two ſtones; others all 
the while diftending and ftretching every 
limb and joint, to encreaſe the incon- 
ceivable horror of his pains. During 
this, the miſerable ſufferer, ſometimes 
_—_ inſenſible by the _ falls 
into ſo profound a ſleep, that are 
obliged to apply the fire to — 5 
and untie him, to give a breathing to 
the fury of their own revenge. Again 
he 1s tied, and his teeth drawn one by 
one, his eyes beat out, and no one trace 
of — left in his viſage. In this 
fituation, al 2 mummy, 
one inexpreſſible wound, they beat him 
from one to another A the 


to his 
| 1s, and terminates the execu- 
tion, which often laſts five or fix hours, 

ordering on the kettle, and making a 
feaſt as horrid and barbarous as thcir 
revenge. 

Butwhat renders this more ſurpriſing, 
is a conteſt which ſubſiſts all the time 
between the ſufferer and them, whether 
he has moſt fortitude in bearing, or they 
ingenuity in aggravating, his pangs. At 
every interval they give him, he {mokes 
unconcerned with ret, without one 
murmur or ſhadow of a groan; recounts 
what exploits he has and tells 
them how of their countrymen 
he has killed, in order to encreaſe their 
fury; nay, he reproaches them with an 


torturing, and points out 
ſuch parts of his _ imſelf as are 
more exquiſitely ſenſible of pain. The 


women have this part of courage with 
the men; and, incredible ſoever as ſuch 
an aſtoniſhing conſtancy of mind may 
appear, it would be as odd to fee one of 
theſe people ſuffer in another manner, as 
it would be to find an E an who 
could ſuffer with any thing hike their 
fort:tude. An inflexible — to 
the principles in which are bred is 
the — this — and, with - 
out one ſpark of learning, occaſions a 
behaviour which diſtances the moſt ce- 
lebrated ſtories of antiquity, and baffles 
the profoundeſt leſſons of all the philo- 

N T. B. 
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E W of the nobler qualifications are 

ſo generally pretended to as Friend- 

ſhip, or a capacity of entertaining ſo 

cordial a regard for the intereſt of ano- 

ther perſon, as to make it equally an ob- 

je& of importance with our own. I was 

talking laſt night with my old acquaint- 
ance, Will readbare, on this ve 


ſubje&, at the Queen's, Arms in St. 
Paul's Church-yard; when Will related 


over the hiſtory of his friendſhips to me 
for the ninety-ninth time, and concluded 
with his uſual invective againſt all the 
world, and the little confidence which 
is to be placed in the honour or honeſty 
of any man. To ſave him the trouble 
of ing his narrative again, I ſhall 
take the liberty of making it the ſubject 
of the preſent paper; more eſpecially as I 
know the publication can be no way diſ- 
agreeable to him, and may probablyprove 
of ſome entertainment to my readers. 


ROM my very infancy up, Mr. Bab- 
ler, ſays Will, I found that all thoſe 


F 


attachments which we are weak enough 
to diſtinguiſh by the name of Friend- 


ſhip, were nothing more than the effects 
of our folly, or the conſequence of our 
deſign. A parity of ſentiments always 
created an intimacy between a couple of 
raſcals, who, willing to believe that they 
were capable of feeling the exalied glow 
of a virtuous friendſhip, imagined they 
really did feel it; and having once fl 
themſelves with this opinion, reſted 
wonderfully pleaſed with the ſuperſtruc- 
ture, without ever examining the foun- 
dation upon which it was built. 
When I was at Eaton, no two in the 
world could be more intimate; that is, 


in the lan of the world, entertain 
2 iendihip for each other, than 
a fellow who now one of the 
moſt valuable in the king- 


dom, and your humble ſervant. How 
often have we ſwore that nothing ſhould 
ever ſeparate us when we came into the 
you theatre of life, as actors for our- 


ves! This regard we carried to ſuch 
an exceſs, that we have irequently boxed 


one another's battles, and always looked 
upon the leaſt affront offered to either, 
as an unpardonable injury to both. 
But, alas! Mr. Babbler, one Whitlun- 
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Ne XXI. SATURDAY, JULY 2. 


Monday the provoſt, who was an old 
acquaintance of my father's, took me 
out in a chaiſe with him to a neigh- 
bouring gentieman's houſe; and as my 
friend was not treated with the ſame di- 
tip ion, he grew envious of his Pylades, 
behaved intolerably cold at our next 
meeting, which I could not but obſerve ; 
and being perhaps a little too tart in my 
2 he took an occaſion to quar- 
rel with me; the conſequence of which 
was, that he and I never ſpoke a word to- 
gether after. This lad's eſteem for me 
commenced firſt of all from my dexte- 
rity m robbing orchards ; an amuſement 
of which he was particularly fond, and 
therefore could not help eſteeming a tem- 
o that bore ſo frong a reſemblance to 
is own: but as the baſis of our regard 
was ſo very trivial in itſelf, our friend- 
ſhip muſt be ſuppoſed to have but a ſlen- 
der ſupport; and therefore a miſunder- 
ſtanding was but à matter of courſe. 
At Oxford I commenced an everlaſt- 
ing friendſhip, to be ſure, with Ned 
Guzzie, becauſe T was unalterably at- 
tached to the bottle myſelf, and he was 
reckoned the hardeſt drinker in the uni- 
verſity. Our everlaſting friendſhip, how- 
ever, continued but fix weeks; for _ 
ple of unlucky rogues pitted us agai 
— another > deck for a rump of beef 
and a dozen of Madeira, in which it be- 
ing my fortune to ſwallow half a pint 
more than my antagoniſt, he wrote me 
aletter, when he got up next evening, de- 
firing that all manner of correſ 
might be dropped between us for the 
future. 
When I came up to town, and got 
—— of my little fortune, Dick 
Nildman and I were inſeparable; we 
lodged m the ſame houſe, ſpent every 
evening at the ſame tavern together, and 
retired every morning with a ſtrumpet 
to the ſame bagmio under the piazza. 
We were always coupled in our amours; 
and never attacked a milliner's appren- 
tice, or a tradeſman's wife, unleſs there 
were two to find us both ment in 
the ſame family. This was not all; IL 
once fought a duel for him behind Mon- 
tague Houſe, and ran the double chance 
both of the gallows and cold iron. Yet, 
ſee the fatality attending all ſublunary 
E 2 things — 
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things! Dick ſurprized me one morning 
in bed with one of the maids where we 
Jodged, whom he had been ſoliciting for 
ſome time, though unknown to me; and 
was ſo offended at the unpardonable 
preference which the huſſey gave me, 
that he inſtantly ordered his man to 
pack up his things, and decamped next 
day without ſaying a ſingle ſyllable. 

I could recount a variety of inſtances 
where my friendſhips were equally un- 
ſucceſsful, though I never refuſed either 
my ſword, or my purſe, to any of thoſe 
partners of my heart; but finding, by 
fatal experience, that no friendſhip is 


laſting which is not founded on virtue, 
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and believing in my ſoul, that there js 
not a ſpark of virtue in avy man alive, 1 
am abſolutely determined never to have 
another friendſhip, but to ſtarve as de- 
cently as I can upon my ſeventy pounds 
a- year, and to repeat that admirable ſen - 
timent of Swift, when any well-hchav- 
ed ſcoundrel makes me the ſmalleſt de. 
claration of his eſteem 


Whene'er a prating Raſcal cries, 

He is your deareſt Friend— he lies ; 

To loſe a guinea at piquet, | 
Would make him rave, blaſpheme, and ſwea:, 
Bring from his heart ſincerer groans, | 
Than if he heard you broke your bones. 
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JT Do not know one circumſtance 

ſo productive of diſorder and con- 
fuſion, as the general propenſity among 
all ranks of people, when they meet in 
company, to be joyous, as it is called; 
nor any thing where, in the purſuit of 
pleaſure, the hope of ſpending an 
agreeable evening, they are fo utterly 
miſtaken in the means. I am led into 
this reflection, as well from the expe- 
rience of my own younger days, as the 
univerſal confeſhon of all my juvenile 
acquaintance of the preſent times, with 
whom TI very frequently chat half an 
hour upon the fubje&;z and as a diſcuſ- 
ſion of thi 


is point may perhaps prove as 


pleaſing to my readers as a diſcourſe 
upon any other topic, I ſhall make a 
little narrative, which I had yeſterday 
from my nephew, Harry Rattle, the 
ſubſtance of the enſuing paper. 

I have often told my ſubſcribers, 
that, though conſiderably on the wrong 
fide of fifty, an unaſſuming air of gaiety 
and freedom ftill renders me tolerable 
to the ſociety of the young people, and 
that there is ſeldom a day in which I 
have not a viſit, or an invitation, from 
ſeveral to whom I might almoſt be a 
grandfather, Among the many by 
whom I am thus favourably dittin- 
guiſhed, my filter Ratile's youngett ſon 
Harry treats me with a chearful familia- 
rity, without ever tranſgreſſing the 
{mail} bound of reſpedt. There is a 
ſomething in this young fellow, which, 
abttracted from his ainnity to me, I 
cannot help admiring, An open inge- 


nuity of carriage, mixed with a fund of 
excellent ſenſe, are not the leaſt of his 
accompliſhments z he has read a great 
deal; and, what is infinitely more, he 
never took up an author without pertect- 
ly underſtanding him. As well as a 
compleat ſcholar, Harry is really a pret- 
ty gentleman, and poſſeſſes no 1cis 2 
good heart than a fine underſtanding. 
As my nephew's qualifications are very 
well known, it is impoſſible but evcry 
body muſt be fond of his company. 
This ſometimes leads him into foibles; 
and, in ſpite of his good ſenſe, an euſi- 
neſs of temper that cannot reſiſt the ſo- 
licitations of his friends, frequentiy 
runs him into errors, which, with ail my 
partiality for him, I can by no mcars 
approve, notwithſtanding the rogue 
would make any body overlook them 
by the ſelf- accuſing honeſty and readineis 
of his own reflections. Whenever 1 
get Harry for a ſubject of diſcouiſt, I 
ſcarce know how to end, I am ſo fond ot 
dwelling] upon what I cordially eſtcem. 
But, not to treſpaſs upon the patience of 
my readers, who are no way intereſted 
in his qualities, it is high time I ſhould 
proceed to the purpoſe 1 ſet out with, 
and aſſume the matter, infteal of preach- 
ing on the man, Well, then, yeiterdiy 
morning Harry called upon me about 
eleven, his face ſpiritiets and pale, his 
lips livid and fwoln, a vitibie fatigue 
ſpread all over his textures, and his eyes 
ſunk in his head. I began inſtantly to 
open at the young rogue, gueſſing juſtly 
enough at the cauſc oi his appearance, 


* 
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when he flopped into my great chair, 
aud prevente4 all the ſeverity 1 intended 
to tieat l.: n with, by being conſiderably 
more ſevere upon himtelt. 

« My dear Sir, ſays he, I am not 
worth your anger; advice is thrown 
away upon me; I fin againſt the con- 
viction of my own reaſon, and am no 
jeſs an obſtinate puppy, than a ridicu- 
lous fool. Why, laſt night again, not- 
withſtanding all my late reſolutions, 
Dick Bumper only aſked me a ſecoud 
time to ſup with a few friends at his 
houſe, and though I was very ſenſible 
what the conſequence might inevitably 
prove, do you know that I had not 
fortitude enough to refule him? At 
four this morning we broke up, after 
the uſual manner, heartily weary of each 
other, fatigued to death with our en- 
tertainment, and utterly diſſatisfied with 
ourleives. 

„J with, Sir, you would ſay ſome- 
thing on this ſubject, aud point out the 
monttrous abſurdity which generally pre- 
vails in a joyous evening. When a few 
iriends meet together, inttead of induig- 
ing a rational converſation, you hear of 
nothing but a toaſt and a ſong : the 
chairman calls in turn upon every one 


for his toalt, and frequently puts us o 


a tand for the want of fomething ſpi- 
rited and new. 
ſcenity or prophanation is but too ge- 
neral a reduce; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear men, of reputed un- 
derſtanding, extol the name of ſome 
public proſtitute, and ridicule the pre- 
cep's of their God. 

The cuſtom of every man's fingirg 
in turn, is ill conſiderably more ridi- 
culous, and commonly as prophane. At 
any of thele joyous meetings, even I, 
who have a voice more diſagreeable than 
the grating. of a gate upon hinges, and 
know no more of muſic than a Hotten- 
tot, can never get excuſed; but muſt 

ace mylelf ridiculous in attempiing 
what 1 am utterly incapable of, and diſ- 
turb the people who drive me mott im- 


In this dulemma, ob- 


37 
portunately on. How often have I been 
teazed to ſing by a number of my inii- 
mate 3cquaintance ? and yet, the moment 
I began, there was no poſſibility of con- 
cealing their diſguſt; they whitpered one 
another, gave a forced attention, or 
lolled inftpidly in their chairs, ſtroking 
the plaits of their ruffles, or playing 
with the chain of their watch; then long- 
ing impatiently till I had fintſhed, gave 
a faint bravo, and called out tor a toaſt 
from the next member in rotation; 
whilſt 1 ſat frying the whole time, from 
a conſcious incapacity to pleaſe, and a 
ſtrange neceſſity cf giving a general diſ- 
ſatisfaRion. 

Perhaps, Sir, no cuſtom in the 
world is ſo very dangerous or unpardon- 
able as toaſting; it levels all diſtinction in 
conſtitutions, and obliges a man, in an 
indifferent ſtate of health, to drink as 
much as him that is bleſſed with the 
ſtrength of a Hercules. It is the im- 
mediate parent of noiſe and intoxica- 
tionz and, amongſt people of the bett 
ſenſe, anſwers no other purpoſe but to 
leave them without auy ſenſe at all. 

« How prepoſterous à notion is it, 
my dear Sir, to {uppuic our joyous foct- 
cues ſtimulated by the principles of true 


ben evolence or real eſteem, when every 


man has a deſign upon the wenaknefs or 
canditution of his triend, and puſhes 
the glat> about for no other purpole 
but to prejudice his health, and dett:oy 
his underitanding ! nay, when we make 
it our chiefeſt glory to have drank him 
out cf ail knowledge of order, all re- 
gard tor himfcif, and all vencration tur 
his God ; when we reduce him to a fate 
ot ahſolute phrenzy and ftupefaction, 
and either expoſe him to the number- 
lets quarrels attending the firſt, or the 
nm ultmde of accidents peculiar to the 


lat, of these ſituation— But, Sir, I want 


to acquaint vou with an affair of ſome 
con{equence.”” 

Here Harry heſitated; and here] poſt- 
pore the account of this affair tiu my 
next paper. 


No XXIII. SATURDAY, JULY 156. 


Shall now reſume the ſubi-2 of my 
foregoing paper, and ſh w one of 
the many thouſand ill conſ-querces 
which proceed trom the modern metho- 


of being jeysus, and the illiberal indul- 
gence of the glaſs, at the moſt fricudly 

Cf our gengral entertaiomttts. 
The matter of con equence which my 
nephc 
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nephew Harry wanted to acquaint me 
with, was the following note, which he 
received from Mr. Bumper, (at whoſe 
houſe he had ſpent the preceding even- 
ing) juſt as he was ſtepping out to chat 
halt an hour with me at my chambers. 


TO H. RATTLE, ESQ. 
BIR, 


AST night you refuſed drinki 
L Kitty Edwards, who was — 
_ that occaſion offered 7 — 

aſhioned arguments in ſupport 
behaviour, which teſtified nothing — 
than a peculiarity of temper, but did no 
very great credit to the acknowled 
goodneſs of your underſtanding. - 
ter you had refuſed my toaſt, no 
man in com eany once aſked you to 
drink his, though all took notice of 
your unaccountable ſingularity. 
regard I muſt entertain for my own 
nour, and the reſpe& which is due to 
my friends, oblige me to requeſt an in- 
terview at the Bedford by one, to de- 
mand an explanation this affair, 
which I was laſt night hindered from 
enquiring into, by my fears of diſturb- 
ing the company and the conſideration 

tf my own houſe. I am, Sir, your 
umble ſervant, 


humble 
RicHarDd BUMPER. 


1 had no ſooner read the letter, than 
Harry cried out" You fee, Sir, the 
* conſequence of being an advocate 
for common ſenſe. Here I muſt have 
my throat cut for refuſing to drink 
© the health of an infamous ſtrumpet; 
or, in vindication of my conduct, cut 
the throat of my friend. What would 
vou adviſe me to do? The timedraws 
* on; and I would not have Mr. Bum 
Wait a moment for. the univerte! 
— Why, Harry.“ ſays I, go inftant- 
© ly and hear what the gentleman has 
* toſay; but be ſure remember that your 
life is not to be ſet at ſtake for a glaſs 
of wine, or an abandoned — 1 
regard ſoever as Mr. Bumper may 
entertain for his; and, let matters 
they will, come back as 
ſoon as poſſible, and tell me the conſe 
* quenceof your interview. H 
miſed a punctual obſervance of — ot 
and requeſt; and accordingly came back 


in 2 couple of hours afier, and related the 


ſubſtance of his converlation with Mr. 


BABLERX. 


Bumper; which, for the ger caſe 
my readers, I ſhall ſet down Ar eb 
ſpoken, inſerting the name of tlie ſpeaker 
at the ſame time in the margin. 


this | 

peftd as well — | 
in what manner I have been un- 

happy enough to give you the leaſt of- 


Bumper. The queſtion is utterly un. 
neceflary, Mr. Rattle; the manner of of- 
fending me is plainly enough declared 
in my letter, and nothing remains now 
to be diſcuſed but the morive. 

Rattle. This will not take us upmuch 
time, Sir; for, be aſſured, I had not the 
leaſt motive for offending you at all. 
Bumper. This is very odd, Mr. Rat- 
— Why, then, did you retuſe my 
toaft ? 

Rattle. Becauſe I faw no reaſon 
why, if Mr. Bumper would diſgrace 
his —— that I ſhould 7 2 

pable mdignity to mine. ave 
= too long the ſlave of company and 
cuſtom; but, for the future, am deter min- 
ed never to teſtify ſo public a mark of 
reſpeR, as a toaſt for any man or wo- 
man who are juſtly the univerſal objects 
of deteſtation or contempt. To drink 
the health of a raſcal is an approbation 
of his conduct; and a toaſt to the name 


of an infamous woman s any 
merit that can dwell upon a glaſs, in 


compliment to a valuable one. 
Bumper. Theſe (with a ſneer) cv- 
nical ſentiments may do well in 
ſpeculation, Mr. Rattle; but give mt 
leave to aſſert, with all poſſible dee 
rence to the ſuperiority of your boalt: 
underſtanding, that the practice will be 
ſomewhat difficult z and furthermore, 
let me add, thar will be frequent 


com at all. 
— (briſkly) And be aſſured, 


Mr. Bumper, I never ſhall regrct the 

loſs of that company which looks upon 

common ſenſe as an enemy to it's muth 
or 1 * 8 

Bumper But * ink, Ser, 

that the refuſal of a nal ap be juſtly 

cenũdered an actual diireſpet to the 
giver 


civer? and that, upon that occaſion, he 
has a right, by the rules of cuſtom, to 
call the refuſer to an account ? 

Rattle. Sir, you may call any man to 
an account when you will. But conſider 
whether reaſon juſtifies or condemns 
the proceeding. — Come, come, Mr. 
Bumper, it is not for you and I to make 
2 ſcrious affair of a trifle; I again repeat, 
that I had no notion of offending you; 
and I fancy you can recolle& inſtances 
enough where my veracity has not ad- 
mitted of a diſpute. I am ſorry to ſee 
yon ſo warm upon this occaſion ; but 
let me aſk your heart, if it thinks the 
refulal of drinking a ftrumpet's health 
a crime that deſerves the murder of your 
friend ? . 5 

Bumper. Sir, it is not the diſreſpect 
offered to her, but to myſelf. 

Rattle. (interrupting) Then you 
own that ſhe is not worth quarrelling 
for; and yet make yourſelf ſo much a 

of her, as to run the moſt extrava- 
gant lengths in her defence.—My dear 
Bumper, you may ſee from this the 
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impropriety of all toaſting; for you 
might as wel] run me through the body, 
for not falling in love with any woman 
you think proper to mention, a+ be of- 
fended at my refuſing to drink her 


health. The queſtion 1s not to be de- 


cided by the laws of cuſtom, but by the 
rules of reaſon ; and what a figure muſt 
a man make in any argument, where 
he denies truth and underſtanding a li- 
berty to judge!—Upon the whole, Dick, 
if you are determined to cut my throat, 
you muſt: but do not commit an un- 
neceſſary murder to convince me of 
what I am already convinced, that you 
have ſpirit enough to reſent a real iniu- 
ry; nor {eek out imaginary provocations 
to ſhew how ready you would be in 
chaſtifing an abſolute affront. 


Here the affair happily terminated much 
tothe honour of bath parties, whoare now 
warmer friends than ever, and afford, 
by the propriety of their reconciliation, 
a ſenſible leſſon to the giddily-ipirited 
part of che public. 


No XXIV. SATURDAY, JULY 23. 


TO THE BABLER, 
818, 


Ge an oppoſition as there 
ſeems between vanity and mean- 
nels, yet, if we take but ever ſo curl 

2 view of the world, we ſhall find them 
to be pretty general companions, and 
{carcely meet a fingle inſtance in which 
there can be diſcovered any ſhadow of 
exception. Among my own {ex par- 
ucularly, Mr. Babler, vanity is the pa- 
rent of ſo many meanneſſes, that I am 
actually ſurprized, when we endeavour 
to give ourle]ves molt conſequence, that 
we never perceive how we forfeit all the 
dignity we juſt before poſſeſſed ; and in 
the ridiculous attempt of arrogating 
our own importance, leave ourſelves, in 
_ withoat any real importance at 
ail, 

This is never more the caſe, Sir, than 
when we litten to the ſolicitations of your 
ſex; and, for the ſake of a deſpicable com- 
pliment to our teeth or our complexion, 
overlook the unpardonable affront which 
it generally conveys, and take no no- 
tice of the very poor opinion it inſinu- 


ates, both for the purity of our hearts, 


and the rectitude of our underſtandings. 
We ſuffer the molt illiberai addreſſes to 
be paid us, if they are but ſoftened with 
the words Angel and Goddeſs; and ad- 
mit a deſigning villain as often as he 
— into our preſence, though we 
know our ruin and diſꝭ race are the only 
objects of his purſuit, if he but prailcs 
the colour of our hair, and tells us we 
are poſſeſſed of finer eyes than the reſt 
of cur acquaintance. In ſhort, Sir, 
we are willing a man ſhovid think there 
is a probability of our launching into 
infawuy and proſtitution, for the lake of 
hearing our perſons commended ; and 
perfectiy reconciled, while he treats us 
on a footing wich the handſomeſt wo- 
mea he may know, to his thinking, 
that in time he ſhall number us with the 

very worſt. | 
A woman, Sir, whenever ſhe is told 
of her beauty with a grave face, ſhould 
firit of all conſider the purpoſe for which 
ſhe may be addreſſed in this manner, 
and reflect upon the motive which may 
atunte the perſon who profeſſ.s himſelf 
ſo ſenſible of her per fections. Nothing 
is more dangerous than to ſuffer con- 
tiaued repetitions of this ſtile; it gra- 
| dually 
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drnlly becomes more and more pleaſing © 
to the ear; and there is, beſides, too na- 
turai a promptitude in the female mind * 
to think favourably of thoſe who ſeem *© 
c 
o 
o 


endure continual ſhame in this world 

nor ſhrink at hazarding your etern;] 
happineſs in the next; but run at once 
to plunge a dagger into the breaſt of 
your father, and hurl an impious de- 
fiance at the very throne of yuu; 
God.” 

I had myſelf, Mr. Babler, lately two 
or three lovers, who kindly ſaid very 
pretty things to my perſon 3; and, would 
you believe it, that one of chem was a 
married man ?— This gentleman came 
one day with all the eafy impudence in 
life, and with as much compoimn e as f 
he had been really performing a merito- 
rious action, threw himſclt at my fect, 
and ſwore he could not live unlets ] 
pitied him. Had I a dagger, I believe! 
ſhould have ftuck it in the villain 
heart : however, aſſuming all the anger 
I poſlibly could, in a face not naturally 


to think paſſionately of us. A language 
ot tins nature, therefore, ſhould be high- 
ly alarming to our ears; for many a wo- 
man, who thought herleif impregnable, 
has, in a length of time, grown ſo en- 
amomed of her own praiſe, that ſhe 
could not poſſibly exiſt without the per 
ton who adminiſtered it, and has at laſt 
ꝛade a ſurrender at diſcretion; when, 
hail the firſt of all capitulated on terms, 
ſhe might have inſiſted on the very beſt. 
Let us only reduce the general ten- 
dency of modern addreſſes into plain 
Eugliſh, Mr. Babler, and atk the moſt 
ingierect of the ſex, if they can, in their 
conſcience, diſcover them to be a jot 


better than thiz—* Madam, I look up- 


* on you as a tool, and one whom I 
have a ſtrong inclination to make a 
{trumpet ; for which reaſon I wtend 
to talk continually of ycur charms, 
and, by {acrificing in that manner to 
your vanity, I have no doubt but, in 
a few days, I ſhall bring you to an 
utter diſregard of morality and virtue, 
to an abfolute contempt of all the 
laudable ſentiments which you have 
been imbihing ſo many years, and a 
total mdifference for your own repu- 
tation, and the honour of your 1ex. 
As I think your wickedneſs equal to 
your folly, I beg, when I mention 
the ward beauty, that you will prefer 
the gratification of the man who 1s 
your greateſt enc:ny, to the peace of 
thoſe who ae your unalterable friends; 
nor heſitate a moment to break the 
heart of a parent that tenderly loves 
you, to-pleaſe an infamous ſcoundrel 
who labours for your everlaſting diſ- 
grace. In ſhort, Madam, I expect, 
in return for a paltry compliment to 
your perſon, that you ſcruple not to 
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the moſt placid, I mentioned ſome 
thoughts of paying a viſit to his wife, 
which effectually baniſhed him from ny 
prelence without doing the ſmalleſt in- 
jury to his health, or diſturbing in the 
leaſt the uſual ſcrenity of his temper, 

A lord next told me IT was the mot 
angelic piece of fleſh and blood he had 
ever beheld; ard folicited, in good ent- 
neſt, that I would bleſs him with my 
favourable opinion; but I had no ſooner 
talked of coronets on my coach, than the 
truly honourable carl freaked inſtantly 
off, excuſing himſelf on account of a 
treaty then in agitation with Lad) Beit; 
Squander. 

What you men think of us, M:. 
Babler, I know not; nor, indeed, cun 1 
conceive what we women in general 
think of ourſelves: but of this Jam ab- 
ſolutely certain, that while we contimur 
ſo intolerably vain, we mutt be liable to 
an infinity of meanneſſes; and that tic 
ſureſt way for any woman to be undone, 
is to think there is nobody comparable 
to herſelf. 


Ne XXV. SATURDAY, JULY 30. 


F all the requiſites eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to form a matrimonial ſe- 
licity, a parity of ages may poſſibly be 
the very lud; and if we were to take a 
e of the various diſpiopor- 
„ wh ch us hani might 


would be ſufficient to frighten any pri- 
dent parent from beitowing his daugh- 
ter's hund where there was not ſome 
equality of years; and at leaſt a proba- 
kyj1ty that her 1-4 4 world in time re- 
ton iTad ho, 1 

at firit be the object of her 
8 . - 


I am 


THE BABLER. 


Iam very well aware, that many a care · 
ful father, and antiquated lover, will be 
apt to exclaim againſt this aſſertĩon: the 
firſt, from an ceconomical conſideration 
of the main chance; and the laiter, from a 
natural inſenſibility which every man en- 
tertains for his own imperfections and 
infirmities. But coul i the one be brought 
to a belief that wealth, at the beſt of 
times, is a very precarious foundation 
for happineſs ; and the other be only 
prevailed upon to throw ſelf afide for a 
moment or two, extraordinary as the 
poſition may ſeem on a partial conſider- 
ation; both would nevertheleſs allow it 
to be of no little force. 

Cafual averſions may be leſſened, 
in time, by an invariable tenderneſs, 
and an unexceptionable conduct in a 
hutband. Perſona! defects, by being ha- 
bitual to the eye, gradually leſſen on 
the imagination, and, by an uninter- 
rupted familiarity, very frequently ceaſe 
to be diſagreeable, much more continue 
to give perpetual diſguſt: but a diſ- 
parity of years is an obſtacle never to be 
ſurmounted; every day gives it an ad- 
ditional force; and, con to the ge- 
neral nature of all other evils, (for in this 
caſe we muſt inevitably call it an evi) 
mttead of being mitigated by the lement 
hand of time, 1t becomes e moment 
more and more incapable of alleviation 
or cure. : 

But, beſides the long train of dif. 
agiceable teflections which the bare cir- 
eumſtance of age is of ittelf capable of 
exciting in the boſom of any young wo- 
man, the innumer=ble lift of diſeaſes, 
which are it's inſeparable attendants, 
occaſion ſtill ſtronger averfion ; and, in 
reality, a young has but too much 
ground for ow b diſtreſs when ſhe 
conſiders herſelf as a ſacrifice to ſome 
venerable dotard; and, inſtead of the rea- 
ſonable pleaſures ſhe might juſtly pro- 
miſe herſelf upon entering the world as 
a wife, ſees nothing before her but the 
gloomy proſpe& of becoming a nurſe to 
an emaciated wreich, worn away with 


ſurprized how he can think of exciting 


the preſent with this obſervation, that 


les, the more ſhe mult deſpiſe the 
mere nd gh ge [bo 


regardleſs of her inclinationsz who, in 


all probability, uſed his utmoſt influence 
with a miſguided and inexorable pa- 
rent, to tear her from ſome 
young fellow on whom her ſou] was un- 
alterably fixed; and, had her 
dragged to the bridal bed, like another 
Niobe, ſtiffening into horror, or diſ- 
ſolving in her tcars. 

In a fituation of this nature, how a 
man can he weak enough to look for 
tenderneſs or affection from any you 
lady, is to me a miracle: nor am I 


her gratitude, by indulging her in tri- 
vial points, when he has ſo infamouſly 


Injured her in the moſt capital of all; 


her ever aſting hatred and 
are the only returns he can reaſonably 
look for; and if there is a poſſibility for 
her to view him with deſs than an in- 
ſuperable contempt, I am ſatisfied he 
muſt look her as a creature utterly 
diveſted of ſenſibility and ſoul, and view 
her with an abſolute contempt himſelf. 
An infinity of reaſons might be urged 
againſt the diſparity of age in matrimo- 
nial connections; but as I have 
received a ſtory on this ſubje&t hi 
will ſet this affair in a ftronger light 
than a volume of argu- 
ments, I ſhall conclude the ſubjett for 


he who marries a woman whom he 
knows has an attachment for other 
man, muſt look for wretchedne s; and 
he that marries a woman contrary to 


her inclination, in reality deſerves it. 
— N 


* 
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he wot, YT SL 


very uneaſy and very much aſhamed. All 
thoughts of an intercourſe with the ſex, at 
my time of life, I was ſenſible ſhould have 
total] y fubſuled; 9 notwithſtandi a 
— 4 nes A 
ed, if there was a poſſibility of my ſuc- 
ceeding, to have her. In vain my fon 

inted out the ridicule I ſhould incur by 
16 — a match; in vain did 


my daughter, nay, my grand-davghter 
too, ende our to laugh me out of ſo 
prepoſterous a deſign; and in vain did 


my own reflection dwell upon the ſtrik- 
ing diſparity of years, and the greatneis 
of ag Act wg My authority ſi- 
lenced the remonſtrances of my children, 
arc my vanity turned a ear to the 
7384 co1,vited of my Oven. 


hee umſlance of years, I thought, 
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rheum of my ey 
totally removed. [ac Gar an emmpuric w6 


make me a handſome ſet of teeth; ex- 
d my venerable | 


a jointure, was In a z A pro- 
miſe of providing for his other children 
threw him into an extaſy, and the re- 
verſion of a good living on my own 

eſtate, rendered him incapable of ſpeak 
ing a hagle word. Maria, after a thou- 
ſand entreaties, and az many floods of 


1 
2 


y wife, I thought my felicity al- 


Hier, I found a great difference be- 


of an unwilling 


en} of a warm re- 
ciprocally beating heart: it required but 
ſmall ion to diſcover that I was 


penetration 
the object of her unalterable averſion, 
and that the violence I had done to her 
rea] inclinations would plant perpetua! 
thorns on her pillow, and fix evelaiting 
on mine. 
I will not trouble you, Mr. Babler, 
with a repetition of particular 


cheum- 
ſtances; ſuſſice it, that notwithſtanding 
I have uſed every method I could poſ- 
fibly deviſe to excite her gratitude, or en- 
gage her eſteem, in the calmeſt of her 
moments, the looks upon me with a 
rooted hatred, or a contemptuous dil- 
guſt, I in vaiu tempt her with equi- 
page and dreſs : if the carriage is order- 
ed to the door, ſhe has the head-ach ; 
and if I order home afreſh piece of filk, 
it 1s thrown on the floor. 
Inſtead of mixing with ſociety, the ſhuts 
herſelf up the principal part of the day 
in her cloſet; and it — 

t 


it! 


dſon, a 


Sir, &c. 


CuaatzEs Tor rar r. 


on in this 


inſupportable, 


ed to eat in his own room. 


who, from the mo- 


upon him, and po- 


tocall three or four times 
manner, which were rendered a little to- 


lerable 


A 
birth of a 


wine, or 2 bit of bread z 
ever entered into a narrative 


Ah 


1111 Wi: 
11155 11110 


of 


y broke in 


obliged 
by the 


A <a = a — — I am, 


. 


« Four or five 


pry] 
it he 
of any tranſaQtion which occurred inhis 


þ 1 


thom 


Hit, 


at of as troubleſome ; and under a pretence 
— „ that his tobacco- box was 


of an he was requeſt 


4 
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make no apology 
3 


preſenting it to my 


laſt 
_——_— 


education of children 


—— 
py anne by 
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I was 
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y, came down into the back - 


who knew nothin 
zire for his little favou- 
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we muſt almoſt imagine, that the genera. 
lity of parents inculcate principles of 

1gion and virtue into their offspring, 
for the mere ſatis faction of bringing 
both religion and virtue into contempt ; 


My friend, Ned Headſtrong, is a pa. 
rent of this caſt ; he is continually preach. 
ing wo reftitude of conduct to a very 
ſenſi young fellow his fon ; and yet 
as conti y deſtroying, by his exam- 

ple, what he labours to Steg by his ad- 
; vice. Ned expatiates about pa- 
| ng tience under the diſpenſations of Provi- 
round, therefore, to the child, he defired dence, and yet will fly into a paſſion of 
Him to carry a blanket to the moſt ungovernable nature, if a leg 
and bid him go beg. © Ay, but 1 will of mutton is boiled a minute too much. 
not give him lar I have heard him launch forth in the 
the child, * Why fo, my dear? praiſe of fortitude, while he has not 
the father. able to overcome the chagrin oc- 
© T ſhall want. caſioned by ſpilling a drop of port upon 
© grow pp to the table- cloth; and very frequently ſiſt- 
© out of doors. enced to a lecture againſt a profligate 
ſtung the father mention of the Divine name, interſperſed 
at once both the with a variety of horrid execrations. 
of his conduct in their proper dyes The ſame prepoſterous inconſiſtency 
nay, the wife ſeemed affected, and wanted in the education of an only daughter is 
wojds. A good-natyred tear dropped a diſtinguiſhing peculiarity of Lady Dye 
from more than one of the company, Dawdle. Her ladyſhip is no great gad- 
who ſeized this opportunity of condemn- about, for the lies in bed all the day, 
ing, in a very candid manner, their be- and plays at cards all night; ſhe cannot 
haviour to ſo aſfectionate a father, and be accuſed of miſbehaviour in church, 
fo bountiful a friend; and, in ſhort, for I1 do not ſuppoſe ſhe has been once 
made them ſo heartily aſhamed of them- at a place of public worſhip theſe twenty 
ſelves, that the old gentleman was im- . A tradeſman can never call 
mediarely ſent for by both, who, in the twice at her houſe for a bill; for there :s 
| humbly entreated not one, who has the leaſt acquaintance 
ing paſt, with her character, that would truſt her 


nts 
= 


with a yard of ribband, or a row of pins. 
Her reputation has never been ſuſpccted, 
for there is not a man in England who 
would think it worth his while to accept 
of the higheſt favour ſhe could poſſibly 
grant; and as for her veracity, that can 
. — debate, for ob 
4 ion with me if the ſpoke a fyllab 
of truth fince her arrival at — 
Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe negative 

ions, ſhe is continually preic1ib- 
ing a contrary practice to her daughter, 
and perpetually condemning the y ou:g 
lady for the leaſt imitation of what ſhe 
is unceafmg] Aiſing herſelf. 

I regs. 6d af 2 with a bit 
of advice addreſſed to every order of iny 
readers. If a parent in reality would 
have his ſon a good man, let him tea h 
by his practice, as much as by his pie- 

pt; 


ee eee e 


ſhould be ſtudious to oblige. 
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precept ʒ and never, through a doating 


artiality, overlook thoſe actions in a 
child which he would inevitably con- 
dewn in any body elſe. Finally, let 


all parents, from the introduRtory part 


of this paper, conſider that it is no diſ- 
grace for a ſon to be dependent on a fa. 
ther's bounty, but that nothing can be 
more dangerous than for a father to be 


dependent on a ſon's. 


N XXVIN. . SATURDAY, AUGUST 20. 


HERE is no ſet of men to whom 
I have a greater averhon than 

your profeſſed ſayers of bon mots, or 
ſputterers of good 4— who go into 
company for no other reaſon in nature, 
but to catch at every little opportunity 
of being ſmart, and build 2 reputation 
of wit and vivacity upon the harmleſs 
ies, or caſual 122 of 
— acquaintance. This ſpecies of 
imper tinents, if we properly examine 
the principles upon which they act, are 
not more to be deſpiſed for the conti- 
nual air of ſelf - lufficiency they aſſume, 


than for the malevolence of their diſpo- 


ſitions, in wiſhing to diſconcert, where 
real good- nature and true politeneſs 
et, not- 
withſtanding the | 
theſe worthy gentlemen affect a ſupe- 
of underttanding above the reſt 

of the world, a ſenſible obſerver will 
find, that the very beſt is ſeldom more 
— a — charged with the trite re- 
deſpicable . and com- 

mon place remarks, to be let off as oc- 
caſion may ariſe, in whatever company 
it may be their fortune to be introduced. 
As the vanity of being admired en- 
gruſſes their whole ambition, a wit of 
tus claſs is not leis a difagreeable ac- 
quaintance than a dan friend : he 


number of 


his God! In ſhort, the moſt bearable of 
this fraternity is always a plague to ſo- 
ciety, and not very ſeldom a diſgrace. 

N. hg ny our ſpeculations on 

fubjeft ſtill farther, it mi 

bably be found, that one rf of our 
modern infidels is produced by the 
ſurd affection of ſaying a good 
and the deſire of being thought uncom 
monly ſhrewd by the generality of 
world. In order to effect — a 


at laſt is, that the unhappy wretch, 
who thus aims at univerſal admiration, 
jeſts himſelf out of every ſenſible and 


Mn "yt $ 


yg Arty wet fellow of mine, poor 
Dick Brazen, is one of thoſe men whoſe 


a_—_— and a poigna 
of a oke. Dick's whole 

—— theſe forty 
make himſelt a very diſagreeable com - 
—＋ and I cannot help ſay ing he has 
no way diſappointed in his end. 

The moment he enters a room, and 
makes his bow, he fits with the utmoſt 
patience to catch at any expreſſion which 
may admit of a farcaſm; and is ſure, 
without any regard to the condition or 
. e to uſe his beſt endea · 
vours to turn it _ ridicule or con- 
tempt. If nothing of this kind happens, 
he makes himſelt the hero of ſome little 
tells a hundred im- 


ion; and cut up 


Sir John Pede, n 
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ſnuff- box. The worſt of all is, the ſame 
obſervation which that celebrated repro- 
bate, the Earl of Rocheſter, made on 
Charles the Second, for the continual 
repetition of his ſtories, may, with all 
imaginable juſtice, be applied to Mr. 
Brazen. That monarch had a cuſtom 
of telling every day, in the circle, a 
thouſand trifling occurrences of his 


y 1 you 1 
let yon generally tell it to the ſame iet of 


3. 


HERE is no fo lament- 
— — bee 
good man is obh the tyran 

of wo run — afti——n 


ſupped abroad with a party of friends, 

and came home with a good-humour 

which was vitibiy conftramed. How- 

ever, as he repeatedly affured me that no- 

thing was the — I rather accuſed 
_ myſelf of unneceflary apprehenſion, than 
| | ſuppoſed he was really diſturbed. That 
drench your humanity in tears. evening he was more than uſually ten- 

I am the wretched relict of the moſt der io me, and paid an extraordinary 

amiable of men. Three months ago I attention to the children; he went up to 
was the happieſt of my ſext—What am the nurſery, kiſſed each ſeparately three 
I now But you ſhall hear, Sir. Iam a or four times, and bleſfed them with an 
voung woman of twenty three, and about uncommon energy of expreſhon. We 
five years ago married a moſt deſerving retired in a little time after; and judge 
young man of fortune, equal to my my dittrattion, Mr. Rabler, when my 
own, by whom I have four children, woman woke me in the morning with 
every one (if the doating fondneſs of a the following letter. 
mother may be credited} the little em- | 
blem of it's ever to be regretied father, MY aDonaBie Mania, 

——_ the little of aur mar- REFORE this reaches your hands, I 
a r. We i am no more. Laſt night Colonel 
Melmoth and I had à difference about 


w — WW” $5 


* Renee 
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him the meeting. Pity me, 
love. What could I do? 
hame, diſgrace, and infamy, hung 


ious, an all-forgiving Deity, will, I 
Fumbly hope, however, prove more 
merciful than a relentleſs won ld; and 
therefore a crime, which from the weak - 
nels of humanity, and the unhappy cuſ- 
tom of my country, I was in a manner 
forced to, may poſſibly meet with foi - 
giveneſs above. But muſt I leave my 
children? Muſt I be torn for ever from 
my wife? —0 Maria! is it pa to 
imagine how I have loved? In life you 
were the only miſtreſs of my heart; in 
death you poſleſs it wholly too! My 


' ftrength fails Colonel Melmoth lies 


dead. -O Maria! take care of our help- 
lefs little innocents; and be — 2 
Charley grows up, to inculcate ſuch 
— 4 . his mind as may make him 
avoid the raſhneſs of his father, and ſa- 
crifice every conſideration to the man- 
dates of his God. And now an ever- 
lating adieu. And may the eternal 
Father of Mercy ſhower down his choicett 
bleſſings on you, and my poor babes, is 
the dying prayer of your own 
CHARLES WELLWOKTH. 


What became of me for a whole fort- 
night after the receipt of this dreadful 


letter, Mr. Babler, I cannot pretend to 
tell. My mother ſays I was in a ſtate 
of abſolute diſtraction, and 

made attempts upon my own life. How- 
ever, by degrees, they reduced me to 
ſomething like tranquillity, and argued 
me into a reſolution to live, through a 
conſideration for my children. 

Such, Sir, are the conſequences of 
duelling: from being the moſt fortunate 
wife in the univerſe, I have nothing in 
my imagination now but a ſlaughtered 
huſband ; and from being the happick 
mother in the world, I cannot ſee my 
little orphans without inconceivable an- 
guiſh and diſtreſs. O, Sir, is this falſe, 
this ridiculous punctilio of honour, to be 
ſupported not only with the loſs of the 
parties lives, but with the ruin of theic 
families? Why will not gentlemen con- 
ſider that their raſhneſs not only expoſes 
their own breaſts to the of their 
adverſaries, hut plants it in the boſom 
of their friends? A man with a wife and 
children, Sir, (abſtracted from any con- 
ſideration of a religious nature) has no 
right to be laviſh of his ſafety ; his life 
is the y of his family, and is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for their defence. I 
wilh, Sir, the legiſlative power would 
take fome fteps to prevent this horrid 
cuſtom, and make it an obje& of their 
contempt, as well as the mark of their re- 
ſentinent; till this is done, puniſhment 
will be ineffectual; and O that it may 
be ſpeedily done, is the hearty wiſh of 


yours, &c. 


Maz1ia WELLWORTE. 


N® XXX. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 


HERE is nothing at which I am 
more offended than the unpar- 
donable vein of | and brutality 
ſo generally introduced in our Drinking 
Songs; nor any thing, in my opinion, 
which throws a greater reflection upon 
the underſtanding of a ſenfible fociety. 
If we examine ; inci — 
theſe pretty compoſitions, we ſhall 
that abſolute intoxication is recom- 
mended as the higheſt felicity in the 
world, and receive the moſt poſitive aſ- 
ſurances of being upon an equality with 
angels, the very moment we {ink our- 
ſelves into a fituation conſiderably lower 
than men. 

To look back to the original deſign 


of all poetical compoſition ts needleſs, 
hnce every body knows that it was 10 
praiſe and honour the Supreme Being 
with a fervency of devotion, which 
could not be found in the common form 
of words, This glorification of the 
Deity, and the inſtruction of his crea- 
tures, appearing therefore to be the 
grand view of poetry, how much is it 
to be lamented, that a ſcience of fo fu- 
blime a nature ſhould be proſtituted to 
ſuch infamous ends; and, inftead of 
being applied to the purpoſes of reli- 
gion and virtue, be directed to the fup- 
port of a vice productive of innume- 
rable ills! | | | 
It has been juſtly obſerved, that every 
nation, 
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circulation of the glaſs: 

fongs of feſtivity (as 1 

taken notice} fraught wi in 
encomiums on the pleaſures of intoxi- 
cation, the whole tribe of Baccha- 
nalian Lyn ually telling us how 
wonderfully fenfible it is to deſtroy our 
ſenſes, w nothing can be more 
rational in a human creature, than to 
drink till he has not left himſelf a ſingle 
glimmer of reaſon at all. 


Sion on a cobler's ſtall, or deſerving the 
attention of an auditory at Billingſgate! 
The beſt are but ſo many deſpicable 


the barrenneſs of their nuthers. 


me only aſk the warmeſt advocate for 


this ſpecies of 19938 
2 cool reflection, he thinks of the 


RY the gaily=circling glaſs, 

We can fee how minutes paſs : 
By the hollow caſk we're told. 
How the waining night grows old: 
Soon, tao ſoon, the buly day, 
Calls us from our ſports away: 
What have we with day to do ? 
Sons of Care, twas made for you. 


round of a box wivant collection, has 
wier thought nor expreſſion to retom- 


Tut BABLER. 


—— 


The ſmalleſt aſſiſtancs can lend; 
W 2 up the laugh of the 
night, 
Or enlivens the mind of a friend : 


O let me enjoy it, ye bountiful powers! 

That my time may deliciouſly paſs; 
And ſhould Care ever think to intrude on my 
| hours, | | 
Scare the haggard away with a glaſs. 


But, inſtead of a rational feaſt of the ſenſe, 
Should Diſcord preſide o er the bow); 
And Folly debate, or Contention commence, 
From too great an expanſion of ſoul : | 

Should the man I eſteem, or the friend of 
my breaf, | 
Should | make ſweet Religion a profligate 


zeſt, 
And daringly ſport with my Gd 
From my lips daſh the poiſon, O merciful 


Fate! 


M here the madneſs or blaſpheriy hung ; 
And let every accent which virtue ſhould hate, 
Parch quick on y infamous tongue. 


From my fight let the curſe be eternally 
driv*n, hs 
Where my reaſon fo fatally ſtray d; 


That no more I may offer an inſult to Heav'ny 
Or give man a cauſe to upbraid. 


THE 
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Ne XXXI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


N eaſineſs of behaviour through 
the common —— of lite, 
is 2 point in which almoſt every perſon 
thinks himſelf an admirable proficient ; 
yet it 1s nevertheleſs a matter in which 
almoft every perſon is very widely de- 
ceived, We are all of us too apt to 
miſtake the extremities for the 
criterion of perfection; and ſeldom ima- 
gine that we have reached the neceſſa 
goal of good- ing, till we have 
it at an aſtoniſhing diſtance behind. 
An endeavour at an extraordinary 
degree of politeneſs, is a rock upon 
which numbers are ally ſplit- 
ting; and, what is moſt ſurpriſing, the 
variety of examples, inſtead of deter- 
ring us from an imitation of the prac- 
tice, are rather additional incentives for 
the continuation of the purfuit. Natu- 
rally prompt to think we ourſelves poſ- 
ſeſs more ahilities than our neighbours, 
we are perpetually ſolicitous for their 
being diſplayed; and confining our ob- 
ſervations for ever to the ble fade 
of things, we abſolutely forget that 
they have the ſmalleſt reverſe. 
Mrs. Notable, an old widow couſin 
of my own, is the very quinteſſence of 
modern politeneſs and good-nature. 
Once every Chriftmas I have the honour 
of an invitation among à great number 
of other relations, and then have a per- 
fett opportunity of contenipiating the 
elaborate eaſe of this obliging gentle- 
woman: the moment we enter, 
makes it a particular rule to enquue 
after the health of the whole company, 
and the inftant we are ſeated, comes re- 
gularly round to every individual, and 
demands a circumſtantial account of 
the minuteſt occurrence fince ſhe had 
laſt the happineſs of ſecing us ; if ary one 
by accident has laboured under a fhght 
cold, all the recipes in the Compl-at 
Houſewife are thundered about our ca: s, 
and an infinity of lamentatiors poured 
out for ſo irreparable a misfortune. 
Vahappily, indeed, at our latt meeting, 
none af us had the lealt c int to 
mention, which 1 found was a mortifi- 
cation of no trifling kind to my couſin ; 
however, ſhe would not > ware an 
opportunity of ſhewing now- 
ledge nd peer, and therefore in- 


greateſt facility, good-naturedly lament- 
ing a ſecond time for a ſore throat, 
which my filter Rattle had been laid up 


with the preceding twelvemonth. 


But if this preparatory account of 
Mrs. Notable's politeneſs has given the 
reader a high opinion of her fa wy 
what will he tay, when I carry him 
through the ceremony of dinner, and 
touch upon the unremitting ſolicitude 
which ſhe manifeſts for the accommoda- 
tion of the company? Notwithſtanding 
her table is generally as well ſupplied as 

woman's in the kingdom, and not- 
withſtanding ſhe does not a little pique 
herſelf upon the elegance of this annual 
entertainment, yet the moment it is 
brought vp, we have a thouſand cxcuſes 
made for the poverty of our dinner. 
© Well! Lord! I don't believe you can 
© touch a bit ont but you are ſo good 
* —though 1 wonder how you come a 
©* ſecond time to a place fo utterly un- 
« provided!” This we underſtand asa 
proper cue to praiſe every thing before 
us, and then 4 22 whole 
volley of encomiums on our extraordi- 
nary goodneſs; till at laſt, when we have 
in a manner half burſt ouriclves, and 
are told how very little we have eat, a 
freſh concern for the badneſs of our en- 
tertainment concludes the feaſt, and re- 
lieves us a little from the fatigue of ſuch 
extraordinary politencſs. 

How widely different is the conduct 
of Sir Harry Downright? From an 
utter averſion to ceremony, he becomes 
actually the rudeſt fellow alive; a+d 
when he borders upon a brutality of be- 
haviour, calls it an eaſineſs ariſing from 
3 and friendly familiarity. 

n the company of the ladies he fits con- 

ly covered; never beips a ſoul at his 
own table, though he has an abſolute 
ſtranger at dinner; nor ever makes any 
ſcruple to tell a woman ſhe lies, in plain 
Engliſh. As Sir Harry would not be 
thought a cuxcomb for the univerſe, he 
carefully avoids the ſmalleſt indication 
of that character in his apprarance: he 
ſeldom ſhaves above once a week, ſcarce- 
ly ever combs his hair, chews an enor- 
mous quantity of tobacco, and makes 
a point of going into well-dreficd com- 
G panics 
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panies with a dirty ſhirt. Upon the 
whole, to eſcape the imputation of ce- 
remonious, he becomes in all places of- 
tenſive ; and for fear of deviating ir to 
an effeminate puppy, as he calls it, he 
and ſinks into an abſolute brute. 

The — of 22 are _ 
every perſon of ſenſe ſhould cautio 
ſtudy to avoid; fince an excels of — 

y cannot fail of ſubjefting us to ri- 
yas Ao and a total diſregard of polite- 


HEAL piety is a flower of ſo de- 
1 hate a 2 that we meet but 
very few places which can produce it; 
and . we frequently hear of pa- 
rents who ruin themſelves for the ſake 
of rheir children, yet we ſeldom or ever 
hear 8 _ any extraor<li- 

acts of kindneſs to their parents. 
| Perhaps nature has formed the tal 
ſenſibility infinitely more exquilate than 
the filial, and, for ſome wile purpo 
implanted a much great 


er fondneſs on our 
minds for thoſe we beget and educate, 
than for thoſe by whom we are begotten 
and educated ourſelves : at leaſt, cuſtom 
has firmly eſlabliſhed ſuch different ſen- 
timents relative to the behaviour of pa- 
rent and child, chat it is thought a mat- 
ter of the higheſt praiſe in a wealthy ſon 
ro ſettle a paltry fty pound for life on 
a diftreT:d and worthy father ; but an 
action of little or no merit in a father 
to ſettle twent / times the ſum upon an 
indigent ſen. I ſupped laſt night at my 
ſiſter Rattle*s, where 1 generally hear 
ſomething new. and was entertained by 
my nephew H:uty with the following 
exception to the f:yegomg poſition, 
which I Rater myſelf will prove no 
diſagrexable relation to my readers. 
An eminent nurchant, whole name I 


think neceſſühry to conceal un ler that of 


Webley, married a. moſt amiable wo- 
inan, with whom he received a cenide 
rahle fortune, and By whom he was 
bleſſed in the firſt year with a daughter, 
called Maria: Mais. Webley, however, 
unha pply catchiag a cold during the 
time of her lying- in, did not long ſur- 
vive the birth of her child, but died in 
about three months after ; with her laſt 
drrath conjuring her huſband to be par- 


ria s infancy, when the 


neſs muſt naturally expoſe us to con.. 
tempt , * however, as the pro- 
per ſyſtem conduct appear, I 
Nall * bold nh down one 
rule, which will, in my opinion, en- 
tirely comprize it, and ſerve as a juſt 
concluſion to the preſent paper. In all 
companies, let a man endeavour to pleaſe, 
rather than expect to be pleaſed; and if 
this does not gain him many friends, I 
ſhail not icruple to affirm, that it will 
never procure him a ſingle enemy. 
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ticularly attentive to the welfare cf he 
unfortunate little Maria. 

Mr. Webley, for two years before 
his marriage, had been connected with 
a ſubtle deſigning woman, by whom he 
alſo had a daughter; nor did his having 
a wife put an end to the guilty intur- 
courſe : under 
buline's, he frequently Raid in town 
with her a night or two in the week, 


ſe, while Mrs. Webley was down at the 


country-houſe in Hertfordſnhire; and as 
frequently carried her into the cour.try 
with him, whenever he knew his lady 
could not conveuicntly leave town. His 
marriage, in fat, was rather an en- 
gagement of intereſt, than a union of 
inclination z and Mrs. Webley's for- 
tune enabling him to live up to the ſum- 
mit of his wiſhes, the moment ſhe was 
interzed, he thought there was no far- 
ther neceſſity for reſtraint or dilguite, 
In ſhort, fix werks had ſcarcely elapſed, 
_ he — woman 
we have . (pcaking of, and pirched 
upon the moſt profligate of Ds to 


P 
ſu the of the very beſt. 
boy 2 a. 


experienced 
little more than the diminutive cruelty 
of a narrow-minded mother-in-law, 
and come at once to that period which 
may be juſtly reckuned the moſt un- 
portant of her liſe. She had juſt entered 
on her eighteenth year, and was bloum- 
ing into all the perfeQions of her ſex, 
when Mrs. Webley to think of 
ex: cuting a ſcheme which ſhe had long 
in agitation. She ſaw Maria treated by 
every body with the greateſt re{peRt ; 
and beheld her own daughter, though 
dieſſed out iu all the fallianable rf 


pretence of important 
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of the times, and infinitely more attend - 
ed to, received with a degree of inſipid 
civility that bordered upon contempt. 
The negle&-which Maria ex- 
perienced at home, gave a conſtant luſ- 
tre to her merit when abroad; and if ſhe 
found no kind of countenance in her 
own family, ſhe met with the higheſt in 
every other place. This was a circum- 
ſtance which galled Ars. Wehley to the 
very ſoul; and being, moreover, fearful 


that the regard ſo univerſally ſhewn to 
Maria would be a means of obſtruct- 
ing any favourable addrefles which 
might be made to her own daughter, 


ſh: took a ſpeedy opportunity of quar- 


Maria was married — _ 
I * hi 1 = | } | o 
entreated for a reconciliation, ſhe never 
could be admitted to the of her 


51 
allow her for pin · money, on him, to 
alleviate ſo diſtreſſing an incident. With 
this ſhe immediately took coach, 2nd 
proceeded to her father's: the door was 
now thrown open at her approach; and 
being introduced to the old gentleman's 
preſence, they gazed unon one another 
for ſome moments, and then burſt into 


a mutual flood of tears. 


Mr. Webley's misfortunes had open- 
ed his eyes to the ſtrangeneſs of his con- 
duct, and nobody could be more ready 
to condemn it than himſelf. What, 
then, muſt we judge his emotions to be, 
when a daughter, whom he had left 
deſtitute of bread, came to offer him a 
genteel allowance for life; and the ſame 
eyes which he had ſteeped in tears of the 
—_ — _ to =- his with 
dr unutterable joy? gratitude 
3 his feel — a father, in- 
Rant!y ruſhed upon his ſoul ; he dried 
his eyes, looked full in his daughter's 
face for ſome then capering 
about the room with the phrenzy of a 


upon this yearly allowance, but did not 
live long enough io enjoy the furſt 


7 
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TO THE BABLER. 


„ and have 1 ſuch 
an opinion of your or 
women, that I am ved to et, — 
vou with an account of my ſituation, 
eſpecially as it is poſſible that ſeveral of 
my ſex are labouring under the ſame 
anxieties, and that this letter may be 


w vantageous to me. 

"Yan we Lon Sir, that about three 
rs ago I was married to a man of 

— underſtanding, as well as 

conſiderable fortune; and therefore 

looked upon by all my friends to be 


very happily ſettled for life. My huſ- 


band's known good ſenſe, Sir, and the 
OT mn 
ſidered every body as indubita 

ſecurities for my ſelicity, and there was 


of aint- 
a match. 


I had not, however, been married 
above à month, Sir, before I found my- 
ſelf treated with a palpable indifference, 
and cut off from all thoſe rational en- 
joyments, which I flattered myſelf with 
poſſeſſing in the continual ſociety of ſo 
tenſible a huſband. Inſtead of enter- 
taining me, as he was formerly accuſ- 
3 
n t reſerv 
and, inſtead ns rd 
with which his looks had before been 


hand toſſed away with an ill. natur- 
ed © Pfſhaw, if I preſumed to take hold 
of his, or attempted to regulate any 
little article of his dreſs. At lat, Sir, 
the myftery was u. welled; I overheard 
him one day 
friend of his about the follies of the 
fair-fex, declaring that the very beſt 
were a moſt contemptible pack of crea- 
_— much below 1 notice of a man 

underftanding—* For * ſays 
he I ſuppoſe tayfelf as ken — 
©* ried as any body of my acquaintance; 
© but till a wife is no more than a wo- 
man; and as ſuch, though a neceſſary 
© animal, ſhe is conſequently below the 
regard of a man of common ſpecu- 
© lation.” 

Having thus diſcovered the occaſion 
of Mr. Highinore's indifference, I re- 
ſolved to render myſelf as worthy of his 
attention as I could, by converſing on 
the moſt important ſubjects I was able: 
for this purpoſe I would occaſionally cite 
a paſſage from our celebrated writers, 
and deliver my opinion on hiſtorical 
events, poetical compoſition, and ſuch 
other parts of literature as I thought 
would be moſt agrecable to the temper 


I ſaw him in. But, alas! Sir, inſtead of 


finding his humour abated. by this ſo- 
licitude to pleaſe, I had the misfortune 
to fee it viltbly encreaſed: if I quoted 2 
1 trom any author, he 4 : 
pretended to judge, he tittered ; but 1 
I was inſolent enough to differ from 
the minuteſt opinion of his, he either 
flew out of wy houſc, or politely laugh- 
ed in wy Every caſuai impro- 
iety of accent he vas ſure to ridicule; 
and thoſe little grammatical inaccuracies 
which women _ r avoid, 
were everlaſting obj contempt. 
Failing in my endeavours here, I at- 


tempted to engage him in a variety of 
amuſements, but in vain. If I proroſcd 


the play, women only diverted his at- 


| tention from the buſineſs of the per- 


formance; if I propoſed a walk in the 
women truly were pretty com- 
panions to dangle with in pubic; if I 
menuoned a game at cards, fools on 
had recourſe to diverſions of that kind. 
In ſhort, Sir, let me ſtart what I would, 


talking to an intimate 
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ther the meanneſs of my underſtand- 
ing, or the greatneſs of his own, was 
jure of defeating all my views, and no- 
thing was happy enough to merit his 
approbation but what immediately pro- 
ceeded from himſelf. For this laſt 
twelvementh, Sir, Mr. Highmore has 
commenced bon wivant, and fat till 
three or four o'clock every morning 
with a ſele& narty of friends, who are 
eminent in i world for their literary 
abilities; ac it is a fundamental princi- 
ple wich thele extraordinary gentlemen, 


never to part, while they are able to fit - 


together. Irregularity and intemperance 
have ſo impair .d th: conſtitution of my 
poor Mr. Highmore, that I am terrified 
to death at rhe hare ſuppoſition of the 
conſequences. His empl-yment all day 
is to rec ver from the exceſſes of the 
preceding evening, and his buſineſs all 


For God's ſake, Mr. Babler, ſay 
ſom<-thing about thoſe men of ſenſe who 
look upon women to be idiots, and vet 
are guilty of actions that would make 
the RO of us aſhamed. Is this ſu- 

zority of underſtanding, Sir, 
hich the —_—_ of 32 er fo 
highly pique themſelv 
as an eternal excuſe for indiſcretions 
and errors, and no allowance to be made 
for the little failings of the poor wo- 
men, though we are treated continually 
as fools ? 

I could ſay a great deal, Sir, on this 
fubjet; but fearing to treſpaſs too 
much upon your leilure, I ſhall take 
my leave, and am, your humble fer. 
vant, 


ARABELLA HiGHMORE. 
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TO THE BABLER. 
SIR. i 


r is ſo much the 
affectation of the preſent æra, that 
there is ſcarcely an individual but what 
ſtrikes out a plan of operation for him- 
elf, and exhihits a particular ſomething 
in his character that marks him in a 
dittindt manner from every 1 
Tais endeavour at ſingularity, let the 
circumſtance be what it will in which 
we diſplay it, is always the reſult of 
much pride and little underftanding ; it 
proceeds from a deſpicable ambition to 
youth, ſo we hear our name bandied 
adout from mouth to mouth, it becomes 
matter of indifference how we are 
mentioned, whether for erecting a tem- 
ple to the Deity, or for 1etung one in 


many inſtances which I have 
remarked of ſubaltera ſingularity in the 
courſe of my own —_— the 
toundation of poor Ned Totter's fame 
is one of the moſt extraordinary. Ned, 
for theſe lat twenty years, has not 
touched à morſel of burcher*s meat, his 
diet confiſting chiefly of fiſh, fowl, and 
vegetables and this bare circumſtance 
has been a conſtant ſource of ſelf-exult- 
aon ever ſince: when he comes into 


ten for the government 


company, he watches for every oppor- 
tunity of relating this meritorious a& 
of abitinence, and is particularly pleaſed 
if any ſtrangers happen to be pre- 
ſent to bleſs him with a ftare of 
aſtoniſhment, which he looks upon as 
the higheſt indication of applauſe. I 
have ently known him run about 
from ccffee-houſe to coffee-houſe, in 
order to meet with a freſh admirer; and 
engage a whole table of politicians with 
a diſcourſe upon the peculiarities of all 
the crowned in Europe, that he 
mi ht turn the converſation of his au- 
ditory at laſt upon the ſtrangeneſs of 


his own. A very ſenſible young fellow. 


who has ſtudied his ruling paſſion, takes 


every occaſion of indulging it, and leada 


him with a y diſcourſe w a 
conſtant mention of his favourite ſub- 


jet: this has made the young fellow 


executors, Various are the circum- 
ſtances I could tell of this aſſected fin- 
guiarity. Tom Steady has made it a 
point, ever day ſinee the laſt rebellion, 
to take a view of Tewple Bar 1 

dulge hinten with a fight 
Tims extraordinary mark 


night to provide an indiſpoſition for the 
next day. 


es, to be pleaded ' 


THE 


is withes ; it has been talked of a thou- 
fand times among his acquaintance, and 
Tom is at once the trueſt ſubject, and 
the happieſt man, in the kingdom. 
Frank Loiter has rendered himſelf im- 
mortal for lounging abont Weſtminſter 
Hall during term time. Will Careleſs 
is univerſally celebrated for having his 


fockings hanging continually about 
yg = = my ingenious friend, 


* 
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bertine, Sir Charles Riot. Sir Charles 
is poſſeſſed of a handſome figure, an ex- 
tenſive underſtanding, and a plentiful 
eſtate; vet, with all theſe advantages to 
gain an honeſt repntation, his whole 
Rady is io acquire a character from the 
deſtruction of every family he is admit. 
ted into; and his only ambition to be. 
come conſpicuous from the number and 
blackneſs of his crimes. In one houſe 
he has ruined two ſiſters, the daughters 
of 2 moſt intimate friend : in another 


he has debauched the wife of a man, 


to whom he is indebted for no leſs than 


his life. 


Thiele actions are univerſally 
of; but, ſo far from being aſh „our 
hopeful baronet thinks the mention of 
them a compliment to his perſonal qua- 
lifications; and always makes gallantry 
the ſubject of his converſation, that 
ſomebody may take notice of the laurels 
he has won in that extenſive field of 
real infamy, and imaginary applauſe. 

Singularity, Mr. Babler, unfortunately 
for us, is to be met with in every thing 
but the virtues, and theſe being ſo very 
rare to be met with themſelves, to talk 


. of it further than as it concerns our follics 


and our vices, would be unneceſſary, for 
which reaſon I ſhall drop the ſubje& 
here, and ftile myfe!'f, Your's &c. 

| Sau. SPECULIST. 
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TO THE BABLER. 
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England. Nut, to 
You muſt know, 1 am, 
and. have been 2 
t 1 
Le 


+ 


not he going too far, if I aſſerted, that 
there are more enormities committed at 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, 
than can be expiated by the virtues of 
the whole year beſides. I am led to this 
ſubje& from ſome domeſtic occurrences, 
during the courſe of the two holidays in 
the Whitſun-week; with which, ſince I 
have taken the liberty of troubling you, 
I ſhall endeavour to make amends for 
treſpaſſing on the patience of your read- 
ers. 


Breakfaſt was no ſooner over on Whit- 
ſunMonday, than my maid Hannah came 
up ſtairs, and leave to pats the 
remainder of the day with ſome relations 
of her's, who had made a party for Ful- 
ham. As the girl was a very good 
ſervant, I not only | the requeſt, 


tn Og nn 
10 m The cvening, an 

gut. About "akin o'clock 1 expetted 
der home, but no Hannah came, Mr. 
Babler; ten truck, and till there was 
vo ſign of her appearance; eleven ſtruck, 
but no Hannah, Sir. I can't ſay but 
| was terriſied, leſt ſome accident 
ſhould have happened to the poor girlz 


and therefore tent my Tom, with the 


other maid Nanny, to her ſiſter s. a diſ- 
greet, ſober ſort of a ng woman, 
wo keeps a Chandler's ſhop within two 
or three ſtrerts. All that this 
was new unealineſs. The filter knew 
nothing of her z. heard of no ſhe 
was engaged in, and ſeemed to be fright- 
ed out of her wits, On this report, I 
went to bed, but deſired Nanny to wait 
up till twelve o'clock ; ſhe did, but to 
no purpoſe : Hannah never came near 
the houſe ſince, Sir; and we have lately 
ducovered that ſhe went out with a 
ſootman belonging to an officer that 
day, inſtead of going with any relations; 
thar ſhe dined with this ſorry fellow at 
Chelſea; where, after dinner, he per- 
luaded her to drink a glaſs or two of 
punch, which had ſuch an effect upon 
ber, being utterly unuſed to ſtrong li- 
quors, as rendered it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for her to be put to bed, No doubt 
the whole was a delign of the artful vil- 
lain's; for ſhe was no ſooner under the 
blankets, than he ſtepped, without any ce- 
remony, into bed too; and deſtroyed, in 
one moment, that reputation which the 
unhappy creature had preſerved unſu- 
Red, for a whole life, When ſhe had 
tecovered che ue of her reaſon, ſhame 
aud diſtraction prevented her from com- 
ing home; and, thinking the worſt that 
could had now happened, the zetired 
wich her betrayer to à little room in a 
edge alehouſe, where ſhe continued 
2. him ever ſi ce; refuſing either to 
le ler ſiſter, or return to her 

mongh I ſent her word I ſhould take her 
lack again, if the left the villain, and 
would give an abſolute promiſe never to 
have any intercourſe with him for the 
future. 

Such, Mr. Babler, is the conſequence 
« lioiiday-making—and now ſuffer an 
did woman to make two or three cur- 
bry remarks. I remember my firſt huſ- 
band, and as honeſt a man be was as 
&T broke the world's bread, uſed to 
l, poor man! that the Church, by the 
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inſtitution of holidays, perverted it's 
own deſign, and laid in reality a ſnare 
to deftroy, where it meant to i 

the morals of the people. Indeed, Sir. 
I am perſectly of opinion with Mr. 
Robinſon; holidays were origir in- 
Eituted to inſpire a ſolemn ſenſe of reli - 
——— and to give thoſe a favour- 
able opportunity of proſecuting their. 
devotions at particular — whoſe 
neceſſary avocations might prevent them 
from — an attendance as they 
might poſſibly wiſh at other times; but 
let me alk, Sir, if the end of the Church 


is anſwered in the leaſt? Do our young 


＋ go to church on holidays? Alas! 
ir, they conſider a holiday as an ab- 
ſolute exemption from every concern of 
a religious kind; and a fort of licence 
to indulge every depravity of their fen- 


timents! Do our old goto church 
on holidays? Very few, Sir; they are 


_— in cards and ſeſtivity; and 
| r 


is the verge of that eternity, upon 
which they toter, from making any la- 
though I have not miſled church 2 fn- 
gle day theſe thirty years, yet at the 
three grand feſtivals, I have obſerved it 


to be worſe attended than at any other 


ſcaſon of the year: a few luperannuated 


women, like myſelf, have compoſed the 


whole congregation ; and even the cler- 
gyman bas run over the \fervice in ſuch 


a prepoſterous hurry, that I have often 


thought he was impatient to mix in the 
cuſtomary riots of his pariſhianers, 
Seeing, therefore, Mr. Babler, that 
Holidays, ſo far from anſwering, rather 
defeat the purpoſes of religion; and 
knowing allo how deftruCtive they are 
to the community, by encouraging 3 
ſhameful idlenets among all ranks 


people, (che lower order particularly, 


Whole families mt be material ſuf- 


ferers dy the ſmalleſt negleR) I think. 


that every confderation, both divine. 


and kuman, ſhould inguce us to lay 
thrm aſide, ſince nothing can be more 


ſcandalous, than to ſet à ſeaſ 3 


for tte ſupport buth of idleneſs and ir- 
religion; and nothing more ** 


to wiſdom or virtue, than to 


the fortunes, and corrupting the 
of the prople. Iam, Mr. Babler, your 
humble frvant, 

Rachazr REDMAK. 


Nv 


ay ime fx en 
as one may av, a time f zudicing 


— 
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N exceſs of ſenſibility, though no- 
thing can be more —— than a 
ſeeling heart, is perhaps one of the great- 
ett — 1 human mind 
can labour under, becauſe there is an 
everlaſting ſource of objects to intereſt 
it's tenderneſs, and a conſtant round of 
accidents to work upon it's fears. Hap- 
pily. indeed, we are not overſtocked 
with people who poſſeſs this quality io 
any <xtraordinary degree; but the iew 
who do, might poſſib y, for their own 
fakes, as well as the happrnets of others, 
be much br, if they were endued with 
no ſenlibility at all. 

Poor Tom Frankly is a ſtriking proof 
of this obſervation : at one and twenty 
he ſtepped into an ſtate of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, and was looked 
wnon by every body as a very promiſing 

ung fellow; before the year was out, 
— Tom's exceſſive ſenfibility 
made him find out all the neceſſitoue; 
and whether their 
of their ill fortune, or the conſequence 
of their crimes; whether they were to 
be pitied or condemned, he was indif- 
© ferent in his relief: indigence was a 
vever-failmg recommendation, and tne 
villain pre taited equally of his 
bounty with the worthieſt of men: his 
cizrafter once known, the paraſite and 
the gambier were continually at his ta- 
die, and working on his humanity with 
unceaſing repetitions of and 
wan's Fraud was | ring 
hem with letters of ſupplication, and the 
Loſeſt proſtitutes of the town teazed his 
cars forever with imaginary amendments 


* ſer was eternally, that he could not 
bear to ſee any boſom ſwelled with af- 
fiction, nor any eye reddening with 
wretchedneſs and ir. 
ten years, however, his eſtate was re- 
duced to a fifteenth part of it's worth; 


y was the fault 


penalty never to give away above a tenth 
part of the pitiful little hundre a year 
which was left : this he conſtantly gig. 
poſes of in halfpence and pence to the 
common beggars; and the moment it is 
d, locks himſelt up in his room, 
to avoid both the ſight and importuritg 
of theſe vagrant mendicants, till the re. 
ceipt of his next year's ſupply. 
Lady Catherine Nettleworth is an- 


ſhorteſt excurſion; if he goes in the 


fear it — 190g — if he rides, 
apprehenſion is equally alive, leſt 
he horſe ſhould unhappily take fright; 
if he walks, ſhe dreads the conſequence 
of the fatigue; and let the day be either 
wet or dry, the trembles alike with a 
terror of his catching cold, or being 
parched to death with the ſan. In order 
— 1 in all theſe different ic- 
ſpect zetimes keeps the your.; 
— within doors for a whole 
week; but then the is miſerable in tlic 
other extreme; ſhe fickens, Jet they 
ſhould fuffer for want of exerciſe; aud 
dies, for fear they ſhould be fifled ior 
want of air: at tablc, if they eat hearty, 
ſhe dreads their being furfeited; and i 
wretched, from a ſuppoſition of being 
indifpoſed, if they do not. In fact, whit- 
ever do, the ſeldom has a moment's 
or thinking about their welfare; 
and, wherever ſhe goes, rarely fuffers 
any body elſe to-enjoy a moment's 1at!s- 
faction, for talking about their various 


J 


accompliſhments. 
Her concern for her gs is 79 
leſs remarkable than her ſolicitude about 


her children: if the maid -negletis to 
comb them twice a day, the flies inte 
the vapours; or ſuffers them to go inte 
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No XXXVI. SATURDAY, OCTOBER ax. 


N exceſs of ſenſibility, though no- 

thing can be more a'niabie than a 
ſeeling heart, is perhaps one of the great- 
ett misfortunes which tne human mind 
can labour under, becauſe there is an 
everlaſting ſource of objects to intereſt 
it's tenderneſs, and a conſtant round of 
accidents to work upon it's fears. Hap- 
pily. indeed, we are not overſtocked 
with people who poſſeſs this qual ty io 
any traordinary d-g1ee; but the iew 
who do, might pM, tor heir own 
fakes, as wel as the happrnets of others, 


be much ber, if they were endued with 


no ſeniibil t at all. 

Poor Tom Frankly is a iriking proof 
of this obtervation: a: one and twenty 
he ſtepped into an ſtate of ffteen hun- 
ared pounds a year, and was looked 
won by every body as a very promiſing 

ung fellow; before the year was out, 
wever, Tom's exccſſive ſenſihility 
made him find out ali the neceſſitoue; 


and whether their poverty was the fault 


of their ill- fortune, or t2e conſequence 
of their crimes; whether they were to 
he pitied or condemned, he was indif- 
' ferent in his relief: indigence was a 
vever-failmg recommendation, and tae 
villain profeſſed taſted equaily of his 
hounty with the worthieſt of men: his 
cizrakter once known, the paraſite and 
the gambier were continually at his ta- 
die, and working on his humanity with 
unceaſing repetitions of penury and 
wan's Fraud was perpetually peſtering 
bim with letters of — and the 
Doſeſt proſtitutes of the town trazed his 
cars forever with imaginary amendments 
and artificial diſtreſs; his hand was ſtill 
open to all; and though his friends very 
frequently remonſtrated on the injudi- 
cious diſtribution of his fortune, his an- 
* ſer was eternally, that he could not 
bear to ſee any boſom ſwelled with af- 
fiction, nor any eye reddening with 
wretchedneſs and deſpair. In leſs than 
ten years, however, his eſtate was re- 
duced to a fifteenth part of it's worth; 
the great of his own circum- 
faces now obliged him to be leſs at- 
tentive to the affairs of other people; 
and ſeeing that nothing but hegg 

was before him, if he went on — a 
farther, he bound himſelf under a large 


penalty never to give away above a tenth 
part of the pitiful litt le hundred a year 
which was left: this he conſtantly Lite 
poſes of in halfpence and pence to the 
common. beggars; and the moment it is 

| d, locks himſelt up in his room, 
to avoid both rhe ſight and importurirg 
of theſe vagrant mendicants, till the re. 
ccipt of his next year's ſupply. 

Luty Catherine Nettleworth is an- 
other inttance of exceſſive ſenſibility, but 
it is, however, entirely confined to her 
children, and her lap-dogs; if one «f 
the young gentlemen goes abroad, ſſe 
is under the mott violent agitation, let 
ſome accident ſhould happen in the 


ſhorteft excurſion; if he goes in th: 


ſhe is in a continual uncaſineſs 
for fear it ſhould overict; if he rides, 
her apprehenhon is equally alive, leſt 
the horſe ſhould unhappily take fright; 
if ne walks, ſhe dreads the conſequence 
of the fatigue; and let the da be either 
wet or dry, the trembles alike with a 
terror of his catching cold, or being 
parched to death with the ſan. In order 
to quiet herſelf in ail theſe different 1+- 
ſprcts, ſhe ſometimes keeps the your; 
doen within hs, for a Whole 
week; but then the is miſerabic in tle 
other extreme; ſhe ſickens, Jett they 
ſhould fuFer for want of exerciſ7; aud 
dies, for fear they ſhould be fi f iu 
want of air: at tablc, if they cut heuny, 
ſhe dreads their being ſurfeited; ani 13 
wretched, from a fuppoſition of being 
indiſpoſed, if they do not. In fact, wht 


ever do, the ſeldom has a moments 


peace, for thinking about their write; 
and, wherever ſhe goes, rarely fle, 
any body elſe to enjoy a moment's latls- 
faction, for talking about their var 
accompliſhments. 

Her concern for her es is ro 
lefs remarkable than her ſoſicitude bot 
her children: if the maid -negletis to 
comb them twice a day, the flies ine 
the vapours; or ſuffers them to 20 1 
a dump room, the falls into fils. In 
ſhort, there is ſcarcely a circumſtance in 
which her ſenſibility 1s not creating her 
a new ſource of diſquĩets; nor a friend 
in the world whom the does not render 


unhappy with her endleſs apprehenſious 
and complaints. Upon the * 
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my with certainty conclude 
this paper as I ſet out, with affirming, 
that an exceſs of ſenſibility (amiable 15 
ever as it is to have a feeling heart) is 
produt᷑tive of ſo many — to 


ourſelves, and fo many inquietudes to 


Ne. XXXVII. 
TO THE bands Ut 


IS 
LVH 
ble girl in the neighbour - 
ur ys ran months ; but what 
ſurprizes me is, that the receives 
. 
upon ſome 
party of pleaſure with myſelf, I can by 
no means bring her to a candid decla- 
1 her ſentiments, nor find out 
whether or no ſhe deſigns me for a huſ- 


addreſs, and flies out 
aſhion if I preſs it with 


of excels oe impor 


quire her to Vauxhall or 


„e becauſe I dreſs 
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our friends, that it would in reality be 
much better for thoſe who labour under 
it, to be unacquainted with the fner 
feelings, and to have little or no ſenſi- 


bility at all. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER : 22. 


eee ee ſhe 


hated draggling through the fireers, and 
could not bear to be toſſed about at the 


mented her with; and we lacr chas 
week, Sir, it colt me den gui 
for a diamond hoop-ring, and for 


cerity, and would her to-morrow 
without a ſixpence, ſtill I muſt have ſome 
regard for myſelf how in 
time theflettrution of my little fortune, 
and the laughter of the world into the 
bargain. I have therefore taken the li · 
berty, Sir, of troubling you with a few 
3, by the advice of my friend 
Warkinſon, as he confanty takes 
in your entertaining paper, ipeaks 
in the handſomeſt manner of your good- 
nature and abilities. 
Be ſo good then ta tell me, if it is 
not very culpable in any woman, who 
intends to marry an admirer, to drive 


mw CC = 
circumſtances ? 
Ans. Yes, 
CL deat ſcandal- 
ous for a woman, if the not in- 
wa ten 
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tend to marry an admirer, to ſaddle him 
with continual parties of pleaſure, and 
to receive preſents of value from him at 
every opportunity? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is not the woman who does the 
firſt, a wife utterly improper for any 
man tht has a fortune to loſe? 

A. Yes. | 5 

. And is not the women who does 
the ſecond, a wife too deſpicable for any 
man at all? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you adviſe me, at the next 


interview with my goddeſs, in ſpite of 


every frown of diſdain, or toſs of reſent. 


ment, to demand a peremptory anſwer 


whether ſhe is willing to have 
No? NY 
A. Yes. 

Q. If me ſhould happen to conſent, 
would you adviſe me to marry her? 

A. This queſtion is uſeleſs, being 
ſufficiently anſwered by the firk and 
third queries. | 

. Would you a woman 7our. 
ſelf, Mr. Babler, who had acted like 
my adorable? 

A. By no manner of means. 


me or 


Ne XXXVIII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29. 


HE following complaint is ſo juſt 
and general, that I (hall make no 
apology for laying it before my readers. 


TO THE BABLER. 
vIRg 
Au an unhappy poor raſcal, and 
have, to my unſpeakable mortifica- 
tion, been married theſe three vears to 
a woman of extrraordinarv piety and 
virtue, Don't be ſurpriſed— I am nei- 
ther angry with her piety, nor offended 
with her virtue; on the contrary, I re- 
vere her for both tide qualifications; 
but they are attended with conſequences 
fo very dfagrecable, that I frequently 
with when provoke beyond all hounds, 
that ſhe had been indebred to Bl ngl- 
te or Bou St: cet for the rudiments of 
— education. 

I am, you muſt know, Sir, a haber- 
gather, jutt tet up at the p lite end of 
the town; where, with a lutle Induſtry, 
I have a very reaſonabie proſpect uf 
making®a pretty tole a le fortune. I 
am very # 5s in bufmeſs myſelf, 
and with I could fay as much for my 
wife. But. lack a- day, inftead of mind- 
ing the duties of the ſhop, when I am 
tro!ting up an dovn with a pareel of 
goose, her ladyſhip runs out to her de- 
votions to ſame neighbouring church 
or chapel, ard truſts the care of every 
thvg t. an igroropt apprentice, or A 
giddy headed journeywoman, What 


3s worſe, upon thele occations, Sir, her 
ſantiny renders her commonly as croſs 
as the very devil; and if I ſay a ſingle 
ſyllable, I am ſure to hear a volley of 


of my poor ſoul, and to be treated the 
rem2inder of the whole day like a down. 
right reprobate. 

You would imagine, however, Sir, 
that when ſhe does come home, the 
might be Kind enough to favour me with 
a little of her aſſiſtance, and to caſt an 
eye over the regulation of my family. 
Far different is the caſe; the moment ſhe 
comes in, ſhe retires to her room, and 
there wattes away the time till dinner 
over ſome ſtupid compilation of enthu- 
ſiaſtie pravers, or ſome ignorant ri ap- 
ſody made uſe of at her conventiclcs: 
there, profoundly wrapt in dirt and 
meditation, ſhe imagines herſe!f dil. 
charging the great employment of her 
life, and never caſts a fingle thought 
upon the miſerable poor dog her huſ- 
band, or the unhappy little wretches her 
children. | 

I have ſpoke of her, Mr. Babler, as 
being wrapt up in dirt and meditation. 
I {aid no more than the truth; fer the 
filthineſs of her perſon is equal to the 
piety of her ſentiments. Looking down 
with di:dain upon fublunary en- 
joyment, ſhe thinks it beneath her to 
pay the leaſt attention to her dreſs; an 
upon this principle it is, that hardly 
once in three mo::ths ſhe puts on either 
a clean cap or a light coloured apron. 
A ruſty old cardinal ferves her for 3 
coverſlut as often as ſhe goes out; and 
as for her appearance at home, ſhe kind- 
ly imagines that any thing is good enough 


to wear before her huſband; nay, Sir; 


ſametimes ſhe won't waſh her hands or 
face in a whole fortnight; and-you ſhall 
judge what a condition her arms vere in, 
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ypon one of theſe occaſions, when a 
ſurgeon in the neighbourhood, who 
came to bleed her, miſtook the dirt for 
antiquated kidſkin, and deſued ſhe 
would take off her gloves. | 

From the preceding little ſketch of 
my amiable helpmate, Mr. Babler, you 
may judge that her conduct has as great 
an effect upon my mind, as an impreſ- 
ſon on my circumſtances; and conſe- 
guently, that I am never eaſy without 
being abroad, though I know the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for my attendance at 
home upon buſineſs. I am cut off in 
my own hauſe from every little comfort 
of ſociety, and of courſe muſt have an 
inclination of ſecking it ſomewhere elſe. 
I cannot aſk a friend to breakfaſt, dine, 
cr ſup with me. My. own ſtomach is 
conſtantly turned when I fit down to 
table, and that I think abundantly fuf- 
ficient, without ftriving to diſguſt my 
acquaintance. Beſides, from an utter 
neglet of the moſt domeſtic concern, 
let me ſay what I will, I can never get 
a joint of meat properly dreſſed, but 
have it brought up without being heat- 
ed half through, or elſe entirely done to 
Tags. 

Thus fituated, as I ſaid before, I take 
every opportunity of going abroad, and 
this opens à freſh ſource of inconveni- 
ence and anxiety. My wife, to crown 
my misfortunes, is uncommonly fond 
of me; and if I either dine or ſup from 
home, is ſure of being conſtantly in 
tears. Yet, Sir, this home ſhe makes 
intolerable; for even after ſhop-hours, 


if I oblige her by ſtaying within, I 
meet freſh inſtances of mortification. 
Mirth and good-humour are baniſhed 
from my doors; a harmlets joke is con- 
ſidered as a ſinful levity; and an inno- 
cent laugh prohibited as wholly anti- 
chriſtian. The caſe is not mended nei- 
ther, if, in conformity to her humour, I 
wear a grave aſpect; for then, Sir, the 
either teazes me to death with unneceſ- 
fary apprehenſions about my health, or 
reproaches me with being ill natured, 
becauſe I am confined to her company. 
Any way ſhe is ſure of finding fault, 
and any way I am equally certain of 
being rendered miſerable. 

Is there no means, Mr. Babler, of 
curing this unaccountable malady of 
being righteous overmuch? Is there no 
means of convincing theſe narrow-mind- 
ed women, that a moroſeneſs of temper, 
or a diſregard of rational enjoyments, 
are in no manner encouraged by the 
ſentiments of religion; but that, on the 
contrary, a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and 


an endeavour to diſcharge the neceſſary 


duties of wife and mother, are particu- 
larly ſome of it's moſt beautiful cha- 
racteriitics. I do not think this ſubje& 
would be unworthy the pen of our moſt 
eminent divines. Suffer me, through 
your paper, to beg ſome of them will 
conſider it, fince it is more likely that a 
leſſon on this matter will come with 
more weight from the pulpit than any 


other quarter. Your molt humble ſer- 


vant, 
AN UNFORTUNATE HUSBAND. 


Ne XXXIX. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 


ys ny impreſſions which are made 
upon tne human mind, during it's 
earlieſt ſtates, being ſeldom if ever to 
be entirely eradicated, there is nothing 
in which we aught to be more careful 
than the education of our children, par- 
ticularly in their infancy, when habits, 
* ſtricteſt ſenſe of the term, become an 
abſolute of our nature, and preju- 
dices not — 4 find a refuge iu the — 
but twiſt themſelves impe: ceptibly round 
it's very ſtrings. | 

I remember, when I was about four or 
ave years of age, my grandmother took 
me entirely under her own care; and as 
the good woman, like the generality of 
her ſex at that period, had a firm belief 


in witches, ſpirits, and hobgoblins, 
ſhe frequently entertained me with a va- 
riety of. heir pretty performances; and, 
if happened to be any ways untoward, 
conſtauily threatened to ſend me to Ro- 
bin Greenway. This Mr. Robin Green- 
way was formerly a journeyman taylor 
in the neighbourhood, who had gone 
diſtracted for love, as the people faid, 
and in one of his deſperate fits cut his 
throat in the parſon's garden. Various 
were the tricks related of this unhappy 
enamorato; ſometimes he came in a 
ſtorm, and threw a parcel of bricks 
down his ſweetheart's chimney at other 
times he aſſumed the figure of a grey 
warez and at others, that of a ſported 
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ſpaniel; but his moſt favourite mode of 
apprarance was the form of an over 
grown calf, Ridiculous as theſe ac- 
counts mult have been inevitably conſi- 
dered on the ſmalleſt reflection, yet my 
poor 8 believed them all 
with moſt religious certainty, and 
thought it an indliſpenſable part of her 
duty to make me believe them too. In 
this ſhe ſucceeded to the utmoſt of her 
wiſhes: T was ten years old before 1 
would venture to ſleep alone; fourteen, 
before I had courage enough to go to 
bed in the dark; and to this very hour, 
if 1 * to be by myſelf, the clock 

ſtrikes twelve at night, but I think 
of Robin Greenway, or ſome other wor- 
ſhipful member cf the ſame community, 
to whom th: blefling of an untimely 
death has granted a privilege of taking 
what form, and playing what tricks, 
he pleaſes till the cock crows next morn- 


It would be unneceſſary for me to oh- 
ſerve, that nine out of every ten who 
may be turned of fifty, have like my- 
ſelf, in their infancy, been trained up 
in the greateſt dread of ſpirits; and that 
the utmoſt exertion of their reaſon, upon 
arriving at years of maturity, has not 
been ſufficient to eraſe the impreſſions 
which have then been unhappily made 
upon their imagination. Fortunately, 
however, the good ſenſe of the preſent 
ra has provided the moſt effectual ſpells 
for our ghoſts and ſpectres, and laid fo 
many of them ſo effectually in the Red 
Sea, that harmleſs little boys may for the 
future ſleep in the moſt perfect ſecurity, 
and the honeſt country people traverſe 
the remoteſt church- yard after midnight 
without the ſmalleſt apprebenſion. 

But, norwith{tanding we have in a 
great meaſure got the better of our 
ghoſts, there are yet ſome prejudices, 
and thoſe of a very dangerous tendency, 
which we have in a manner ſubſtituted 
im their room, and which it would be 
much to our honour in this life, and to 

our happineſs in the next, if we could 
| the better of too. Theſe are the 
ſhameful indulgencies to which we think 
ou ſelves enuiled on Sundays. In che 


ought to 


days of ſpectres and hobgoblins, ws 
thought ourſelves under an indiſpenſabie 
neceſſity of paying ſome regard to the 
Sabbathz and every man was obliged to 
pay a fine who omitted going to church 
that day, unleſs he could palliate his 
conduct by ſome very feakible excuſe; 
but, now-a-days, Sunday is the time 
particularly ſet apart for riot and feſti. 
vityz and the day, rendered holy by the 
expreſs appointment of Omnipotence, 


preſs 
is often peculiarly yg ny for the 
greateſt violation of it's laws. Has a 


great man a journey to make, or a com- 
pany to invite, Sunday is an idle day, 
and he fixes either that. Has a 
woman of faſhion an inclination to ſtrip 
her beſt friends of the money which 

pay à tradeſman's bill, ſhe 
ſends cards for Sunday evening. And 
has a petty little mechanic a mind to cut 


a figure, why he hires his horſe, takes 


out his ſtrumpet, and gets drunk on 


Sunday evening too. 
In the inferior orders of life, there is 


a notion generally prevalent, that card; 


are very monſtrous on a Sunday; and 
there are many well-meaning people who 
would not, upon conſideration, ſit 
down to a of whift. None of my 
readers will imagine, I dare fay, that I 
want from this to extenuate the infa- 
mous cuſtom of card-playing on the 
Sabbath of God. All that I want is, 
to ſhew the lower claſſes of the people, 
that leaping in the fields, plaving at 
cricket, riding horſe-matches -on the 
roads, and getting drunk on that day, 


is every whit as criminal as the propen , 


fity to cards, which they ſo highly cen- 
fare in their ſuperiors; that any of thoſe 
exerciſes which they think ailowable, i: 
rather more indecent, becauſe more pub- 
licly practiſed, and may in reality be at- 
tended with infinitely worſe effects. Let 
them, therefore, (if it be in vain to preach 
to the politer world) firſt of all, reform 
in theſe points of behaviour on Sundays 
themſelves, before they pretend to ar- 


raign the conduct of the great; and, in- 
ſtead of diſcovering the mote in the eye 


of their neighbour, fit attentively down 
to pluck the beam out of their own. 
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Have been ſtrongly ſolicited to give 
the following letter a place, which I 
have unwillingly complied with, not- 
withſtanding the apparent utility of it's 
intention, e 
the venerable _ of the fair-ſex, who 
have been m the decline 


' TO THE BABLER. 


en, 
I* what manner to tell you my unfor- 


tunate and 


know, Mr. Babler, I am a woman of 
fome birth, had once a little beauty, 
and, what was infinitely more important 
in the eye of the world, a very affluent 


fortune. At the of twenty-one, I 
married the moſt amiable of men, with 
whom I lived in an uninterrupted round 
of felicity for ſi and thirty years. Dur- 
ing that period we had four ſons and 
three daughters, who are all provided 
for, both ſplendidly and fortunately, in 
the world, and enjoy the fulleſt ſweets 
of opulence in the midi of the moſt per- 
fe& content. 

About nine months ago, Sir—O that 
TI had not ſurvived to recolle& a time 
that now brings Baſiliſks to my imagi- 
nation, and murders the moſt diſtant 
beam of comfort with a glance!—the 
man with whom I had lived fo happily, 
and ſo long, fell ill of a fever, and died 
in ten days. My diſtraction at his loſs 
was in. xpreſſible; yet, when my future 
conduct comes to be mentioned, I ſhall 
be ſuſpected of diſingenuity, if I ſay I 
was concerned at it at all; but, believe 


me, I felt every thing a woman, endued 


with the moſt exquihte ſenſibility, could 
— experience on ſo tender and af - 
flicting an occaſion; and was reduced 
ſo low by the conflict which my mind 
had undergone, that when the phyſi- 
cians preicribed the Bath waters, it was 
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univerſally thought I ſhould not hold 
out to the journey's end. 

Providence, however, which defign - 
ed that I ſhould ſtand a warning to my 
ſex, to the ſurprize of my whole family, 
worked a miracle almoſt in favour of 
my health; and in about three months I 
was ſo perfectly recovered, that I came 
up to town, and ſeemed not only to have 


left every trace of my indiſpoſiti 


Every Vouy 
me on the life of my looks, and raked 


the latent embers of vanity, which had 
a long, long time, lain ſmothered in my 
heart, with ſo much ſucceſs together, 
that, upon a ſecret conſultation with my 
own wiſhes, I could not abſolutely con- 
clude but I might be yet prevailed upon 
to change my condition, and make a 
ſecond venture on the ſmooth ocean of 
that ſtate which rendered my life ſuch a 
bleſſing in the firſt. The moment a 
thought of this nature comes into the 
breaſt of an old woman, it clings like 
Cleopatra's aſps, and moſt commonly 
ſtings her to death. For my own part, 
Sir, though I felt a ſecret repngnance 
at the notion of another huſband, yet 
the idea ſtuck cloſe to my imaginationg 
and I even ſometimes endeavoured to 
perſuade myſelf, that this honeſt averſion, 
which in ſpite of me my conſcience 
would retain, was nothing but a preju- 
dice of education or — which it 
was highly meritoriovs to ſubdue. 


memory was ranſack:4 for inſtances 


where women in my circumſtances had 
married a ſecond time, with handſome 
young fellows too, yet lived ext: 
happy, notwithftanding the vulgar and 
abominable ſuppoſition that nobody 
could entertain a paſſion for a woman 
in years: nay, Mr. Babler, I found 
texts of Scripture in ſupport of my fa- 
vourite opinion, and abſolutely forced 
myſelf to believe that T was obliged, by 
the very principles of religion, to make 
another choice. 

While I was thus debating, Sir, my 
ſon Edward, who is a colonel in the 
army, brought a young feilow of his 
acquaintance to ſup at my houſe, I 
do not know how it was, but I fancied 
he was the mott handſome man I had 

ever 


6s 


ever ſeen in my life; his converſation, 
too, was ſo elegant, and he paid ſo pro- 
found a deference to my opinion, that I 
did not fizep—ſhame upon my anti- 
quated eyclids—a fingle wink the whole 
night. What need I treſpaſs on your 
patience—Major Ravage repeated his 
viſits, began to find he was far from 
diſagreeable, and, in ſhort, made an of- 
fer of his hand in ſuch terms as I was 
wholly unable to refit. Without ever 
enquiring into his character, or his cir- 
cumſtances, I conſented to be his at an 
age that would become me to wait u 

my grand- children, and flattered myſelf 
that his affection might be engaged to 
my perſon, at the very moment I knew 
it to be entirely created by my purſe. 
My poor firſt huſband imagining that, as 
I had been a faithful wife to him, I 
ſhould be a tender mother to his chil- 
Oren, left me in poſſeſſion of fifty thou- 
ſand pounds, and a jointure of three 
thouſand a year; every ſixpence of which, 
as far as I could, I nevertheleſs unna- 


My children, you may be ſure, would 
be juſtly offended at this us 
5 
. 1 , ch cut me to | 
— bye them in turn, and for- 
bade them ever to enter into my fight: 
Hut, alas! I had too ſoon an occaſion for 
their aſſiſtance and relief. A fortnight 
had ſcarcely paſſed, when Major Ra- 
without ſaying a ſingle ſyllable, 


vage, 
{et off for Bath with a tradeſman's wiſe 
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in the city; and about an hour after 1/;1 
departure, an upholſterer came in, de 
manding the pyſſeſſion of my houſe an4 
goods, having bought every thing that 
morning from my huſband. IT will not 
attempt to paint my aſtoniſhment, my 
fury, and my diſtreſs; it was too much 
for nature to ſupport, and 1 fell 11{:1., 
on the floor. Not to tire your paticnce, 
Sir, upon examining into every thing, 
and {ending to the major, he flatly re. 


Fuſed either to ſend me a ſhilling, or 


ever to cohabit again with ſo ſtale a par. 
cel of mortality— that was his decent 
expreſſion. In this ſituation, my eldeſt 
daughter came and conducted me to ha 
houſe, generouſly ſoothing me in the 
tendereſt manner; but wounding me, 
however, a thouſand times more by her 
goodneſs, than ſhe could poſſibly do 9 
ſeizing che opportunity to load me ui 
complaints. I am now going to ſuc 
for a ſeparate maintenance; and $31] 
convince the grey-headed ſucklings of 
my ſex, that an old woman who mar- 
ries a young fellow, if ſhe even ſhould 
meet with a worthy one, can never ex- 
pect to be treated with any tenderneſz 
or regard; and that, on the other hand, 
if ſhe conſents to wed a villain, the can 
look for nothing but an endleſs ſces e oi 
verty and contempt : where ſhe is nol 
— in her choice, neglect an ri- 
dicule muſt be her portion; and where 
ſhe happens to be otherwiſe, the public 
ſcorn of the world will be aggravated 
by a continual round of private wretch- 
and diftreſs. | 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Lavixla RaAvascr. 
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TO THE BABLER., 


In, 
EEING a variety of letters in your 
entertaining paper from huſbands 
and wives, I have taken the liberty of 
adding to the number of your matri- 
monial correſpondents, and doubt not, 
if you favour my complaint with a 
place, but that it will be attended with 
very ſalutary effects. 1 

ou mult know, Sir, I am married 
to one of the mult agreeable 


| England, have an unabating paſſion for 


my wife, and every reaſon to imagine 


her ſentiments are equally tender tor 


me: there is nothing of conſequence but 
what we continually ſtudy to olige 
each other in; yet, at the ſame time, tice 
are a thouland little trifles in which we 
are always ſure to diſagree, and which 
are not only an endie(s ſource of di- 
quiet to ourſelves, but of untaſineſs io 

our whole family. <= 
Laſt night, 2 inſtance, Sir, after 
ſupper, I acquainted Nancy that a vint- 
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j-r, who owed me a hundred pounds 
tor ſome Liſbon, (for, you muſt know, 
] am a wine-merchant, Mr. Babler) 
pad failed, and that there was but little 
probability of expecting two and fix. 
pence from the falt of all his effects. 1 
{thermore informed her, that I was 
mich to blame in the affair, and that T 
hi! truſted this man contrary to the ad- 
vice of an intimate friend, who was 
perfectly converſant with his circum- 
ances. My wife, inſtead of repre- 
hending me for indifcretion, as the ge- 
rerality of her ſex would have done in 
the ſame caſe, made uſe of every argu- 
ment in her power to diſſipate my cha- 
grin; told me, the mot careful were 
viable now and then to avoid an error, 
114 bid me conſole myſelf under my 
oſ., by thanking Providence that I had 
not been a ſufferer in double the fam. 
] was ereatly charmed with this dilpo- 
ſtion in Mrs. Mountain, Sir, and ex- 
preſſed my ſenſihility of it in a manner 
wich which ſhe ſeemed infinitely pleaſed. 
Weil, after all this, would you ima- 
cine, Mr. Babler, that a moſt trovial 
cheumſtance ſhould make us part beds 
tor that night! My favourite liquor is 
2 als of punch, and it happens to be 
mu wife's too: making a littie ac we 
were alone, T untuckily ſqueezed the 
ply of the lemon into the bowl; upon 
which ſhe immediately exclaimed, with 
{me warmth— Lord, my dear, you 
* have ſpoiled the puach! —“ No, my 
* love,” replied I, © the pulp gives it a 
ne flavour; and bendes, you know 
1 2m very fond of it.'— Ay, but,” 


. — Then, my dear, returned T, 
"it is an eaſy matter to avod putting 
*aoy in your glaſs.” Lord! Mr. 
"Mountain, I have ſpoke to you a 
* thouſand times about this very cir- 
* cumſtancez I believe, in my con- 
* [rience, vou do it on purpoſe to give 
me diſguſt.ꝰ | TT 
Here, Mr. Babler, we began a con- 
tt; ſeverity produced ſeverity, till at 
bad ! ordered a hed to be made for my- 
BE and poor Nancy ictired to her on, 
with her eves (wimming in tears, 

For the whole night, neither of us (for 
I indge of her by myſelf) had a fingle 
wink of ſleep; we tumbled and toſſed, 
Gnvaffed the matter fifry wiys in our 
minds; and at lat concluded, like 


Lockit and Peachum in the Beggar's 


fas he, © you are ſenfible I can't abide 


Opera, that we were both in the wrong. 
Yet, notwifhſtanding all this, when we 
met at breakfaſt, but an hour ago, nei- 
ther of us would cendeſcend to ſpcak 
firtt ; we affected a reſentment of coun- 
tenance that was utterly foreign to our 


hearts, and endeavonred to keep up the 


appearance of an unremit.ing anger, 
when we both of us longed to be recon- 
ciled, and had the molt paſſionate in- 
clination to be pleaſed. BreakfaR was 
over before we exchanged a fyllable, 


When rhe ervant had left the room, 1 


prepared to go out, and had juſt got to 
the parlour-door, when poor Nancy, 
unable to hold it out any longer, crie 

in a tone of irreſiſtible ſoftneſs—“ A 

© will you go without peaking a word?“ 
Here our whole ridicujons quarrel was 
at an end: I turned to her with all the 
fondneſs I could poffibly aſſume, and 
held her in my arms for ſome moments; 


while ſhe, returning the fervor of the 


embrace, burſt into à flood of tears. 

It is inconceivable to think, Mr. 
Babler, how contemptible theſe little 
diff nences have made us in the eyes of 
our own ſervants. Whenever they ſee 
us cool towards one another, they titter 
and laugh. and {ay the poor things will 
ſoon kifs and make it up again. It 
was n» longer ago than laſt week that T 
overhe rd my raſcal of a coachman tell 
one of his fellow-i:rvants, that his 
mzfter and mittrets were nothing better 
than an overgrown boy and girl, and 
that he fancied a little of his horſe-whip 
would he of gieat ſervice to both of 
them. It is very odd, Mr. Babler, 
that people who really love one another, 
and are not wholly deftitute of under- 
ſtanding, ſhould give way to ſuch re- 
ſentment in the mereſt 1 who, in 
the moſt important circumſtances of 
life, we above feeling the ſmalleſt re- 
fentment, or entertaining the minuteſt 
diſcitcem. Many is the time, Sir, 1 


have found fault wit my wife for ſtir- 


ring the fire, when her ſpending five 
hundred pounds has not given me the 
leaſt uneaſineſs 3 and many a time has 
ſhe fallen out with me, if, in cutting 

a fowl, I happened to ſplaſh ever fo ſm 

a drop of gravy on the table- cloth, 
though ſhe has felt no diſcompoſure in 
life, it I ſpoiled a rich ſilk, or dirtied a 
fine head-dreſs. This morning, how- 
cver, we have agreed, as a means of 
keeping ourſelves om paſſions of this 
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nature for the future, to ſend you the ſon to ſign myſelf, your moſt humble 


foregoing account; and if it ſnould turn 
out any way ie: viccable to Sthers, as I ROBERT Movxrt Aix. 
hope it will, I hail have a double rea- 
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is a very ſenſible ſayi 
ig the women, when any 


reading ſhe is miſtreſs of is rather + 
prejudice than a benefit; for as it is 
cipally compoſed of novels, it con- 


y warms her imagination with ſen- 
timents of intri and adds to the 
opinion which entertained of her 


own perſon and underſtanding. Hence 
ſhe fancies herſclf the heroine of every 
extravagant romance; till at laſt, from 
an admiration of the character, ſhe 
really takes it up, and runs off, if in 
high life, with ſome Amadis of a ſub- 
c_ _— z and, 4 bo with 2 

li ayer, or a 's boy. 

mg => * 


to deſpiſe them for fools : as if 
ture to ourſelves, we fancy that the 

enlargement of mind, which is to 
abſolutely neceſſary for us, is utterly 
I for them; and ſuppoſe that, 
they are of acting in 
worſe they of 
Such are the ſentiments enter- 
m 


ined by the high and mighty lords uf 
creation, * to the education 
wonder, therr- 


i 
| 


F 
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2, 


5 | 
1 it, that we are fo 
| wn = in our daughters 
ves! Are we not in fact an- 
reſulting trom 
ir 1 that ignorance is 
incipally occahoned by ourſelves? 
ſhould we not, conſequently, in- 
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| 


115 
| 
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fhall conclude this paper with a few 

written by an excellent 
lady, lately deceaſed, who was 
in a very different manner 
from the generality of her ſex. They 
were communi) to me y by 
her father, with tears in his * 


1 


they were beings totally oppoſite by na- 
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frall ſtand as a laſting monument of ſo 
deſerving a daughter's virtue and under- 
ſtanding. 


Mem. Being now eighteen years of 


age, and haſting to that pemod of lite 
in which I am to prove my gratitude to 
the beſt of parents, let me always make 
i: a rule to prefer the gratification of 
their wiſhes to the enjoyment of my 
on. 

Mem. A parent is entitled to the firſt 
place in every child's eſteem; and ſhe 
that can be deficient in a point of duty 
here, ought juſtly to he ſuſpected of 
infidelity in the diſcharge of every 
other. 

Mem. By all means to be trictly at- 
t:ntive in the wor hip of my Creator, as 
can never expect a future bletfing, 
without ſhewing a becoming gratitude 
for a paſt. 

Mem. Always to believe a man has 
the haſeſt defizns, who wants me to con- 
ccal his addreſſes from my father. 

Mem. Never to hear the proteſtations 
of ary man who has behaved diſho- 
nourably to another woman. 

Mem. Ta all companies to treat thoſe 
with the greateſt ſhare of deferenc2, who 
ae moſt unhappy in their perſons or 
their circumftances. 

Mem. Wubever calls me goddeſs, 
angel, or any other ridiculous appella- 


bs 
— though never ſo faſhionable—a 
00 

Mem. Miſs Polly Beaufort extreme- 
ly uneaſy at ſeeing Mi. Beverley ſpeak- 
ing to me in the drawing room laſt _ 
day cvening ;—to ka converſing 
that gentleman as much as poſſible — 
the future. 

Poor Mrs. Johnſon, the ſhoemaker's 
widow, and three children, in the 
greateſt diſtreſs. Mem. To allow them 
2 guinea a week till a happy alteration 
in their circumſtances, and to fave this 
article out of unneceſſary expences in 
houſe keeping and cloaths, 

Sir John Blandford, a man of mack 
merit, who I fear hes ſome ſentiments 
in my favour, I muit avoid with the 
niceſt ci cumſpection: for as I cannot 
return his x" wt it would be infamous 
to m.f}cad him with chimrrical notions; 
and inhu nan to treat him with deriſion 
or diſreſpect. 

Mm. To ſend W 
man's wife as much as my papa got the 
fellow fined in, for behaving inſolently 
laſt Tueſday, when we were ſuddenly 
caught in a ſhower, and coming from 


the Park. 

Mem. Mr. Winworth,. a moſt de- 
ſerving and accompliſhed gentleman z 
to think no more of h:m, (i fi I can heip 


it) unleſs he ſhould be mentioned by 
ay pap. 
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EXT to an invariable rectitude 
of conduct, there is no light in 
wich the character of a man can poſ- 
hhlv appear ſo amiable as in a hearty 
c:ncera for his errors, eſpecially thoſe 
which are more the conſequence of hu- 
man infirmity than the effect of a mean 
premeditation. In proportion to the 
repentance or atonement, we are apt to 
raiſe him in our eſteem; and it is not 
the leaſt part of his mer it, that liber- 
tines —ͤ— are lot in an admi- 
ration of his behaviour, however flow, 
through a ridiculous fear of public con- 
tempt, they may be to imitate an action 


which they cannot, in ſpite of faſhion or 


education, forbear to love. 


My nephew, Harry Rattle, called ' 


upon me this morning; and after the 
ulual * How do you do of che day, pull- 


ed out a letter from the identical Mr. 
Bumper, whom in. a former paper I 
mentioned as having ſent Harry a chal- 
lenge for refuſing to drink a 

he had toaſted one night after. ſupper at 
his own houſe. Mr. Bumper is a young 
man of nine and twenty, who has re- 
ceived a liberal education 4s in poſſeſ- 
ſion of twelve hundred $ a year ; 
and though he has launched pretty free- 
ly into the cuſtomary exceſſes of tte 
times, has begn diffakite rather from 
faſhion than inclination... For a few 
weeks paſt he has been. gt a,genang's in 
Berkſhire, from Efe two days ago, 
he ſent the following Itter to Harry, 
with permiſſioh ti communicate it, 
ce my meahs, to the notice of the 


1 To 
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TO HARRY RATTLE, ESQ, 


DEAR HARRY, 

N mylaft letter I told you how deep- 
155 50 truck with the ſon of 
Sal oplar, tenant's | ter 
and . — * 
immediately for London, for fear I 


ſhould ſucceed in any deſign prejudicial 
to her innocence and virtue. Yet, not- 


withſtanding I was perfectly convinced 
how ary 2 ftep of that nature 
would be, I could not work myſelf up 

to a ſufficient reſolution of quitting the 
place. I flattered myſelf 1 ſhould be 
_ able to reſiſt every ation, yet in- 
dulge myſelf a few days longer under 
the roof with the bewitching ruſtic; 
and though I knew it would be impoſ- 
fible to poſſeſs this happineſs without 
ſaying ſlome tender things to her, 1 
nevertheleſs thought I ſhould avoid car- 
rying matters to any critical lengih, by 
a criminal importunity. From my ex- 
ample, however, the unthinking part 
of our acquaintance may be inſtructed, 
that it is infinitely wiſer to fly from a 
temptation than to combat with an op- 
portunity. The moment a man is 
alone with a woman he admires, and 
from whom he has received tome indi- 
cations of reciprocal eſteem, human na- 
ture muſt not be human nature if he 
does not endeavour to i ſo fair 
an occaſion of gratifying his withes : he 
may fancy he will go to ſuch and ſuch 
lengths, and no further; but paſſion 
will hurry him, imperceptiblv, from li- 
berty to liberty, and he wil: find it ut- 
realy impoſſible to retain the leait con- 
fideration fur the unhappy girl, when 
himſelf. 


lat: Sally and I lay on the 
floor, and the had promiſed to let me 
chat half an hour with her before ſhe 
went to bed. This half hour was pro- 
quctive of another and another; till at 
laft, the poor girl was worked up to 
ſuch a puch of tenderneſs, that ſhe 
eculd refuſe nothing; and then it was 
I found, in ſpite of all my humanity, 
that there was no puſſibility of getting 
_ off. It would have been very ſtrange, 
afier three hours for the lull 
favour, which all the time I was in 
hopes would have been refuſed, if I had 
withdrawa the moment it was granted : 


the conlequence therefore was, that af - 


pf 


ter I had been raſcal enough to depri 
her of her reaſon, T was vi —.— 


to ſeize the opportunity which that ſu- 
ſpenſion gave me— 


And for a moment's guilt, deſtroyed 

We had ſcarcely fallen aſleep, (de 
not laugh, Rattle, we flept, upon my 
ſoul) but old Mrs. Poplar having, as 
ſhe imagined, forgot to ſee that the 
kitchen-fire was out, (a pirce of care 


which the never omitted) came down 


ſtairs, and paſſin Sally's door, 
which in rams. Ton ** had 
negleQted to lock, turned the bolt and 
came in. I nced not attempt to paint 
her aſtoniſhment, nor, upon being wat. 
ed, our own ſurprize. Sally 
_ hid herſelf beucath the 2 Mrs. 

ar wrung her hands in a fit of un. 
—_ diſtraction, and dehred her 
huſband to come inttantly down. The 
good man, terrified out of his wits for 
fear his deſk had been broke apen, or 
his houle ſet on flames, made what haſte 
he could; but never was diſtreis or cor - 
ſternation ſo great, as when he found 
out the real fituation of affairs, and be- 
held the deftruftion of his only child: 
for a mement he was petrified ; till 257 
laſt, recovering the uſe of his recollec 
tion, he caſt a look at me that cut me 
10 the very ſoul, and crying © O Su! 
burſt into a violent flood of tears. In 
my life I never was ſo much affected; 
I felt myſelf truly defpicable, avd was 
at once torn with ſhame and remorſe. 
To a man nct utterly deſtitute of huma- 
nity and refleftion, Harry, no circum- 
ſtances could be fo mortifying : inſtead 
of gratitude for the cordial welcome 
which 1 had received in the houſe of 
my friend, 1 had violated the hotpitali- 
ty of his roof, and robbed the darling 
of his age of what ought to be infinite- 
ly dearer than her Re. The girl I 
doated on to death. feemed abiorbed in 
diſtraction; and her worthy parents were 
almoſt loſt in deſpair. hat could I 
do, Harry? The torture of the damned 


was an E] ſium to what I ſuffered; and, 


without reparation, of what lervice was 
it to repent? Thus tituated, I begged 
Mr. Poplar and his wife to withdraw 
tei | was dreſſed, and then I would en- 
deavour to latisfy them": they did fo, 
and went down to the parlour. I fol- 
lowed them in a few minuet; and ſum- 
wuling all the torutude 1 could, deli. 


ties 


mricked, 


r 
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vered myſelf to the following purport— 
—_— my good Mr. and Mrs. 
s Poplar, go about to excuſe the tranſ- 
actions of to-night, but own myſelf 
n very dirty ſcoundrel; however, as 
© there is no poſſihility of recalling what 
is paſt, I ſhall readily make all the 
« atonement in my power, and if I have 
your conſent, will marry Sally to- 
© morrow morning.” The tranſport of 
the worthy old couple was now as vio- 
lent as their ſorrow had been but a 
moment before. Mr. Poplar looked at 
me for Tome time with a fixed attention, 
then broke into an exceſſive laugh, 
which poſſibly might have proved fatal, 
had he not thrown himſelf into his 
chair, and found a ſeaſonable re- 
hef in a flood of tears. 

Well, Harry, what fay you to my 
behaviour ? I have been married a week, 
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and deteſt. It is not for the ſatisfaction 


67 
and am convinced that virtue is it's 
own reward; for, in my days, I never 
taſted felicity till now: every 
on me with gratitude and eſteem and 
when I enter into an exatnination of 


my own heart, all is approbation and 
I am ſatisſied of your concur- 


ſpeculation muſt both deſpiſd 


of others we are to live, but our own ; 
therefore thoſe 2&ions which ſecure that 
ſatisfaction, fince it muſt always be 
founded on a rectitude of principle, are 
the beſt teſts both of the of 
our hearts, and the of our 


underſta Yours, moſt affec. 
] ndings. 


8 R1icHARD BUMPER, 
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T7 was an admirable reply which 
Socrates once made to an imperti- 
nent coxcomb, who demanded what he 
would do if there was no other world 
after this. T need not inform the intel- 
ligent reader that this celebrated philo- 
lopher was as eminent for the rectitude 
of his life, as the greatneſs of his under- 
ſtanding; and that, upon all occaſions, 
he maintained the certainty of a future 
ſtate, where every man was to be re- 
warded according to his deſerts.— 
What ſhall I do, returned Socrates, 
if there is not another world after 
* this? Why, at any rate, I ſhall be 
* as well off as you are— But what will 
* you do if there is?” | 

It is really ſurpriſing, that the force 
of this excellent anſwer is not always 
preſent to the minds of thoſe people 
who either take upon them abſolutely to 


deny the exittence of another world, or 


att in ſuch a manner as if they looked 
upon a belief of it to be utterly ridicu- 
lous and abſurd, Common policy, one 
would imagne, ſhould incline them to 
a uniform rectitude of life, if they were 
not actuated by real goodneſs; and in- 
Ipire, if totally inſenſihle of gratitude 
io the great Author of their being, 
lomething like a reaſonable concern for 
themſelves. 

When we conſider, though ever ſo 
fl:obtly, on the nature of man, and c- 


flect on the important ſomething which 
is continually deciding upon every ac- 
tion in the human boſom, we can ſcarce- 


heart muſt — evidence againſt him; 
and he muſt feel q quay y of another 
exiſtence, though may be to 
out with — 2 — * 
But, however, if there is even a poſ- 
ſihility to ſuppoſe ſuch a claſs of crea- 
rurcs as Atheiſts in being, yet every 
day's experience will point out millions 
to our view whoſe fituation is infinitely 
more terrible, and who are more entitled 
fo the abhorrence of the world, as well 
as more ex to the ven of 
their God. A diſordered mind, or a 
weak underſtanding, may be advanced 
as ſome little mitigation of the wretch's 
infidelity who denies the exiſtence of 
his Creator; but what excuſh can he 
have who acknowledges the power, 
the wiſdom, and the g of the 
Deny, yet lives as if he believed there 
was no Deity at all? What plea can 
be urged for thoſe who, while they 
confeſs themſelves indebted for every 
bleſſing to the unbounded beneficence 
of the 8 Being, act in one con- 
ftaut round of — to his = 
2 
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and trample, while they own the neceſ- 
fity of an implicit obedience to his ordi- 
nances, in the moſt infamous manner, 
upon the greateſt of his laws? 

The At eiſt, if we ſuppoſe any ra- 
tional creature can be an Atheiſt, lives 
conſiſtent with himſelf; he looks upon 
this world as the final ſtage of his ex- 
iſtence, and conſequentiy has no occaſion 
to act like thoſe who are in a politive 
expectation of ſuture puniſhments and 
rewards, Hence he is juſt fied in mak 
ing the moſt of the preſent world, and 
has a kind of title to follow every pur 

ſuit that has a tendency to promote his 
intereſt, or gratify his inclinations, with 
out any regard to the mans. 

But ſurely the man wh» knee's down 


Being, pours ont his foul in thankful- 
neſs for patt bleſſings, or in ſolicitati ns 
for future benefits, is to the laſt degire 
inexcuſable as weil as inconſiſtent, when 
he runs from the immediate temple and 
preſence. of his God to ſome licentious 
ſcene of immorality, the participation 
of ſome criminal enjoyment, or the pro- 
ſecution of ſome infamous purtuit. 
Vet, alas! what numbers have we, 
who, after endeavouring to obtain a re- 
conciliation with the Father of Mercies, 
fly, while the awful benedliction of the 
church is quite freſh and warm upon 
their heads, and plunge into all the 
vices which but the very moment be- 
fore they were ſupplicating the goodl- 
neſs of Omnipotence to obliterate and 
forgive? 

It is to me aſtoniſhing, what men, 
who believe the certainty of a Divine 
Being, can think of themſelves, or what 
idea they can entertain of their God. 
Ore moment, they are all devotion and 


penitence; the next, we find them tteep- 


| viour in the world which is en- 
tirely founded upon Self, and proreeds 
from nothing but a pattionate deiue of 
gratifying our own 4nclinationsz vet 
which, upon all occations, lays claim ro 
the title of unbounded benevolence and 
generoſity, and puts in for the univerſal ad 

nien in, numbecricſs inſtances, where 
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reverently at the throve of the Devine 


el in the moſt glaring cantradiQiong 
and crimes: one moment they aue im- 
ploring the King of heaven and «11h 
with a rapture of gratitude and reve. 
renc? ; yet the very next, as it all their 
ſupplications were ſo wany a {lute 
deſigns of turning him into ridicule or 
contempt, they circulate an audachous 
laugh at his inſtitutions, and make a 
daring mockery of his laws. Nau, 
more, they frequently go into his vete 
temple as if they wanied to aogravate 
the unparalleled imviety of their con- 
duct; and there, in the very place im- 
mediately dedicate | to his ſervice, they 
proſecute the mod qhamclets violation 
of his commands: there they very fre- 
quently go, under the ſacred maſk of cli- 
gion and virtur, to ſeduce unluſpecting 
innocence to ſhame; to lodge tcorn;ons 
ta the breaft of ſome unhappe father, 
and drench a mother's pillow im mitcry 
and res, 

Let me calmly aſk the bel:evers f 2 
future tate, if abltolute At eim is 1 
crune more unpardonable than this: Of 
what ſervice is our expectation of an-er 
life, if we only em lov our kn i age 
to have that lite marked out to cverlaſt- 
ing torments and def air? Or what ad. 
vantage is our re-1g-ON, if we act in ich 
a manner as to make that religion ot 
once our condemnation and derne? 
Or of what util'ty is our acknowiedy. 
ment of a Col, it the a knowicd- ment 
of ſuch a being mult harrow up the teu, 
and goad it with :nutterable ſtings? 
Atheiſm is almoſt a retuge iu ſuch a car; 
and it is mich more conſiſtent ro cry '1t 
with the moſt aban toned profiigate our 
im»2gination can form, that there is no 
exiſtence after this, than exchaim, in the 
langunge of the divine Socrates, © Wha 
fall we do if there is? | 
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HE RE is a certain mode of beha- 


it ought to meet with nothing but the 
univerſal contempt. A letter, how ver, 
which I lately received trom a lade wh 
ſigns hericlt + A miſerable Woman ot 
© Quality,” will el cidate this mater, 
perha s, better than the mot elaborate 
diſco fon winch I contd poilibly cir 
into; and therefore I ſhall mike no po- 


logy ior laying it belore my readr's. 


TO 


TO THE BARLER. 
21, | 
AS you ſ-em good-naturedly ready t 
pay a reater regard to the circum- 
ſtanccs than the compliments of your 
corteipondents, I ſhall begin with as 
lite ceremony as J intend taking leave, 
aneh neither trefpals on your leiſure with 
a tullome encomium, nor aa unncceſſary 
exc'le. 
You mult know, $:r,T am the daugher 
of a private gentleman in Oxiordſhire, 
who had a lauge family to provide for 
upon a very mode: ate eſtate. There were 
ſ of s, and hit three hundred a year 
to anſwer all contiagen::ies. Happily, 
inked, T was the only girl amongit 
the lo that with a little intereſt, as my 
father was generally beloved, four of my 
brothers were tortunate enough to be pre- 
ferre! in the navy, the army, and pub- 
lic ofhces : the eldeſt and myſelf were 
the only remaining children at home; 
and my poor apa, whoſe favourites we 
parti ularly ſeemed to be, reſgived to 
compentite, by 20 rnwearied attention 
to our education, for the apparent nar- 
rowneſs of our fortures. As for me, 
beſore 1 was fiftecn, heſides all the cuſ- 
tom ur needle orks peculiar to my ſex, I 
ſyckt French and Italian pretty tolerably, 
danced an eaſy minuet enough; fung an 
agree ble little ſong, and f laved a leſſon 
at night on my narpfichor . What was, 
however, infinitely more etlential, though 
now ſeldom confidered us anv part of a 
young woman's education, I could never 
[vp without ſaving my provers; and at 
church was no wi: a{tamed at reprat- 
ing the Ten Comman tne. ts, or raiang a 
plalm with the rei of the congregation, 
My perſon was not i zue leatt tortured 
into any faſhionwble fem by ſtrait lace 
mg; and as for me f:ce, it was rather 
more wholeſome than Jovelv;z and rot 
ſo much ditting:ithed by any ſurpriing 
delicacy of complexion, as by a certain 
air of complacency and chrarfuſneſs, 
which I flatter my tel betpokxe neither a 
corrupt heart, nor a total want of under- 
ſtanding. 
Excule me, Mr. Babler, for being 
thus tediouſly, and perhaps vainlv cir- 
cumſtantial, about cither my acquired or 
perſonal qualifications; but as they were 


lay my good fortune, I thonght there 
might be ſome neceſſity for more than a 
rurſory deſcription of both. 


Bet cen the age of fifteen and twenty, 
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the only cauſes of may great, I muit not 


6g 


ſuch as my little attractions were, they 
procured me wo inconſiderable ſhare of 
admirers, and 1 had more than one op- 
portunity of marrying very aTvantage- 
ouſly: no perſon, however, cugagmg my 
inchnation, my father never offered to 
preis me on the ſubject, but always 
tenderly declared his poor girl ſhould 
chuſe for herſelf in a caſe where ſhe was 
the moſt principaliv intereſted. When 
I was juit turned of twenty, an occaſion 
for ſuch a choice occurred; and he rea- 
dily conſented to the ſolicitations of a 
young gentleman, who had been left an 
eſtate of cight hundred a year, in our 
neighbourhood, by the will of a rela- 
tion at that time about ſix months de- 
ceaſed. | | 

But, alas! Sir, ſee the uncertainty of 
all human exprctations: three or four 
days before the intended ſolemnization 
of our nyptials, a certain noble earl, of 
an immente fortune, had his carriage ac- 
cidentally broke down within a few yards 
of my father's. Mr. Bilſon my lover, and 
I, were looking out of the window at that 
inſtant, and immediately ran out to offer 
the civilities of the houſe to lus lordſhipg 
who frankly accepted the invitation, 
and ſtaid there the whole night. My 
father made every thing as agreeable as 
could be to his illuſtrious gueſt; and was 
not a little ſurprized the next mornin 
when the nobleman told him I had made 
an imjxeflion on his heart, and offered 
a ſettlement fo very large, that my poor 
papa, dazzled viith that, and the defue 
of ice ing his favourite Nancy a countels, 
bnineetiately ſorgot all his former reſo- 
lutions to allow me a liberty of chuſu 
ior mvlielt, and declared his lordſhip 
ſouid be put in poſſeſſion of my hand 
whenever he thought proper to mention 
a day for that purpoſe. Why need T 
treipals on your patience, Mr. Babler, 
to paint either my own di{traction, or the 
frantic behaviour of Mr. Bilion? Suf- 
fice it, Sir, that im a week after I was 
dragged half dead to the altar, and torn 
from the only mann I ever could love, to 
be wedded tu oye whom I never can. 

Tue tub'ett of my complaint, Sir, now 
comes to be mentemed. I have been 
married three years, andendeavoured to 
make the mui of my wretched cir- 
cumſtances by compenſating with the 
{iQ diſcharge of my duty for an ap- 
parent want of love. Tis is not ſuf- 


ficieut for his lord{hip : mortified that he 


can engage ne eaany of tis allaſſen, . 
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he is perpetua'ly reproaching me with a 
want of gratitude; and always telling 
me of his prodigtous condeſcenſion in 
a me to the rank of a counteſs, 
from the former obſcurity of my fitua- 
tion. Thus, Sir, he thinks I am obliged 
to him _ making me miſerable; and 
01 

the continual repoſe of his boſom, be- 
Exuſe he has generouſly planted cverluſt- 
wig daggers in mine. There are many 
women, Mr. Babler, alike unbappily 
earcumftanced; it would therefore be 


to ſtudy nothing but 
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A to F for whoſe ſabe 
| ve thus graciouſly honour. 
ed us with their names; and to con. 
ſider, it was not out of any regard for 
the pi omotion of our wiſhes, but throngh 
a mean, and very often an illiberal, da- 
fire of gratifying their own. Your pa. 
per is at our houſe once a weck; 
and if you will inſert this, my lord will 
perhaps be convinced he is more entitled 
to my averſion than my elteem, and be 
fully ſatisfied he has made me 
A MISERABLE Wouax or 
Quality. 
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NS ans Gre eps fo cri- 

tically fitnated, I believe, as that 

of an author. The Ity of the 

world are diſpoſed to turn his 

productions into ridicule, and the prin- 

gs 11 — — 
1s 


e to treat his perſon 
with contewpt: the firſt are oftcnded 
that any body ſhould prefirme to be wiſer 


than themſelves; and the latter look up- 
en tas fomething very 


The reader, by peruſing the following 
letter, will cafily fee why I have been 
ed to take up the pen upon this 


T 3 little | en tn Bad W- 
A hize I — — fayoured with 
your once a weck; and as I think it 
no leſs inſtructive than emertaining, I 
— wiſh, farihe benefit of the world, 
minds, as, from the apparent facility of 
his profdufiions, I conclude the agre-- 


dur authors were as caly in their 


able writer of the Babler. If I may Ce. 
liver my ſentiments, I am really off opi- 
nion, the decline of literature a1 ſes 
more {rom a want of encouragement 
than a want of genius in the kingdom; 
and thowph I ſhail not preſume to rank 
myſelf among men of real abilities, yet 1 
believe the principal part of thoſe who 
can, more than once experienced 
ſome of the mortifications which I am 
about to relate, and found them not a 
little prejudicial ta that force of imagi- 


nation fo indiſpenſably requiſite for 4 


writer of any character. 

* muſt know, Mr. Babler, I was 
t very early to the univerſity, in order 
to get 3 for a = hy which 
a certain nobleman had in his gift, and 
which he repeatedly aflured my father 
ſhould be at my ſervice on the death ef 
the mcumbent, if it was thought worth 
while on that account to educaic me for 
the church. Unfortunately, however, 
before I was at Oxford three years, his 
lordihip, who had fat up all night, was 
taken off by an unexpected accident; for 
mounting a ſtrange hunter the next morn- 
ing, at a gentleman's ſeat where he was 
then upon aviſit,he purſued the game with 
too incau: ious a ution, and broke his 
2 taking a ſive - barred gate. — 
im periſhed my expectations; and I was 

taken from Fu — directly. 
During my ſtay at the univerſity, 1 
made ſeveral little eſſays in the various 
walks of literature, merely for my amuſe- 
ment; which were ſo favourably re- 
ceived by thoſe exalted geniuſes the com- 
of magazines, that they generally 
noured them with the apiellatunn 
of elegant, and requeſtod the coltinua 
| dun 
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means of promoting my future intereſt 
and fortune. It is true, my father 
bound me to an eminent attorney; but 
dus, Sir, Homer and Virgil were con- 
ted infimitely more than either Little- 
tm or Coke; and inftead of Replies, 
Neioinders, or Demurrers, I was in the 
widſt of term eng in writing ſome 
poztcal whimbies of my own, or in com- 
mcnting on thoſe of people. The 
li · le all that came to me on my father sde- 
calc was ſoon expended, and I found my- 
at in an inſtant left to buitle through an 
uh pitable world, without either money, 
buincſs, or bread . In this dilemma, ne- 


bockſellers : T was accordingly enliſted 
a the army of literary mercenaries; 
al, like the humbleſ claſs of ſoldiers, 
oihged, tor the moſt gut i ful pittance, to 
nin a frequent riſque of my reputation, 
izd ſometimes a dangerous hazard of 
my life. Fame, indeed, came in tole- 
noly taſt; but ſtill 1 ran deeper and 
deeper into debt: I was totaliy unac- 
aimed with the cuſtoms ot the trade, 
and the bomkſellers having me in their 
uw er, conicientiouſly treated me as they 
pealed, I was a to my regular 
tours of work as if 1 was a ſhoemaker 
or a taylor, and very often ordered to do 
a particular quantity in a particular time. 
dometumes, Pu, 1 _ been 1 to 
write a_plulolopiucal eſſay on Content- 
nent, — — heart was burſting with 
inzuiſh; and at others, ordered to pro- 
dic a poem on Liberty, while the bailiffs 
vere waitingat the door. But the ſevereſt 
mortification of all, was the impertinent 
erery uffin of the preſs : the print- 
« would criticiſe ou my mances 
d my face, and the very devils them - 
lives would talk to me of miſtakes, and 
Fopoſe what they were modeſtly pleated 
o conſider as amendments; nay, fome- 
Umes they have invited me 10 club for 
a pot of , or aſked me to take a 
me at all-fours at the Goole and Grid- 
bon. For fourteen years, Mr. Babler, 


when laſt winter but one, having writ- 
ws a politica) treatiſe which occaſioned 
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and aſſigned 


eeſſitv Ohlige d me to have recourſe to the 


did I continue this comfortable life; 


| 74 
ſome noiſe, a nobleman of emis 
nence kindly enquired for the author, 
found me out, generouſly paid my debts, 
me an apartment in his 
own houle. I now thought myſelf made 
for ever; but I had 1 been a 
month in the houſe, when my lord's ad- 
miration of my abilities began to abate a 
little: he expected, as an author, that I 
ſhould ſupport every abſurdity he ad- 
vanced in an nent; and, as a man 
of genius, that 1 ſhould always be co- 
mical. With this view, he mtroduced 
me into all companies ; but when he faw 


I would neither be his nor his 
buffocn, his friendſhip very viſtbly de- 
clined : at table I was inſulted with the 


propoſa] of a wager whenever I preſum- 
ed to diflent in opinion; and 2 
inſtantly with a loud laugh, 
that authors were but ſeldom overbur- 
thened with money. In the | 
circle of his acquaintance, my lord, by 
an affected compliment of candolence, 
would paint out my former diſtreſs, and 
then infinuate the merit of his own ge- 

y in relieving it: at other time, 
he uſed me with an intolerable inſolence 
of ſuperiority, and then affected to be 
diſpleaſed when he put me out of coun- 
tenance ; in ſhort, I almoſt determined 
to go back to my old profeſſion again, 
as thinking it berter to ſuffer a ſecret 
affront than to be thus publicly con- 
temptible. I was ſoon ſettled in any r- 
lolution, for the dining-room jelts on 
my profeſſion aud circumſtances 
to be bandied about in the kitchen; and 


thought of me fo kindly as to ſet me 
down a hundred à year for life in tus 
will, and as he was very old and infuan, 
ſcarcely ſurvived his generous donation 
ten days. I heard of it but the very 
morning I took my leave of has lord- 


happy in myſelf, 
body; and have 


— 
— 
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int out the real cauſe of that decline in 

we, which has of late years been 

ſo univerſally complained of in this king- 

dom. My ſtory requires no animadver- 

fon, as every man of ſenſe muſt exclaun 
with che poct— 


Alas, what chance have authors to he read? 
Whoſe daily writings earn their daily bread! 


I am, Mr. Babler, yours, &c. 


Criro, 
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| TO THE BABLER. 
SIR, | 
I was a very wiſe ſaying of an old 
philoſopher, that happine's was in- 
finitely ſweeter in the expectation than in 


the pofſethon, ſince che generality of 


mankind are rathe! apt to over-valoc 
what they have not, and to ſct too imall 
an eſtimation upon what they actually 
have. I remember, Sir, about thirry years 
ago, when my circumſtances were a little 
contracted, I fancied no man could be 
milerable who was matter of a great 
eſtate : it is inconceivable how I uled to 
lie in bed of a morning, brilding caſtles 
in the air, and chalking out future plans 
of generoſity and magnificence, if m 
ſtars ſhout ever kindly indulge me wit 
this ze plus ultra of human felcity! 1 
have been a member of parliament; have 
drawn up an impeachment a2a:nt Sir 
Robert; haranguedthe II uſc like a che- 
rubim; received gold boxes from every 
corporation in the kingdom; refuſed a 
petrage; and married a woman of ex- 
guinte bra nty and immenſc iortune, in 
the [ace cf half an howr—when, O 
dreadf ul cataſtrophe! all the ſe golden 
tantaſies have been in an gnitant twept 
from my imavinations, by the milk- 
woman's yell at the door, the failing of 
the tunes, or the accidental jump cf our 
old black cat. | 

Vet, Sir, though my finances were 
moderate enou h t the time I am ipeak- 
ing of, fill I found more ſatis faction in 
indulging thoie maginarv ohiccts of fe- 
heity than ever I expenenced fince I 
came, by the death of a very diitant re 
Iion, to the poſſeſñon of 1wo thouſand 
pounds a year. I fate mvicli, I am 
no more of the uni tn 1! gunerajity 
of my neighbours; and, if 1 know my 
own heart, it is as hkely to tecl for the 
diitreſſes of the unfortunaie, and as will- 
ing to relieve them, as ſome whom I 
know to pique themſelves migutily on 


the numanity of their te:npers. But this 


is not the point, — mj fortunc has, I may 


almoſt ſay, unhinged the ſyſtem upon 


which I formerly built my hapjincis, 
and the actual poſſeiſion cuts off every 
pleaſure which originally reſulted from x 
chimerical expectation. 

This you will probably look upon 23 
2 very extraordinary circumſtance; hit 
it is nevertheleſs literally true: inſtrad 
of being able to reap any great pleathre 
from an cltate, I find it productive of 
nothing but uneaſineſs and anxiety ; my 
wants are very limited, and toon gro:i- 
ned; and the very ſuperflux of forg ne, 
which to any other man might poſſ;!:}\ 
be a matter of ine highet iatiefaction, 1; 
to me a conſtant ſource of vexation au 
regret. In the firſt place, I have no 
chiid to enjoy my poſſeſſions after I um 
gone, and I am nothing more than 
amaſſing for people wo envy me wiicn 
living, and will in all Ikelihood despite 
me when dead. The very man to win 
I leave my eſtate, will, perhaps, be the 
firit to di mn the old curmudgeon tor not 
tipping off half a duzen of years ſoonerz 
and thoſe for whom I am continually do- 
ing a great deal, the readieſt to exc rate 
my memory, becauſe I have not donc a 
great deal mare. 

But thouch a ſenſibility of this natwe 
might in me mcature render me re- 
gardleſs to tne cart of my affairs, I look 
upon it as au indiſpentvle part of my 
duty to prevent, as much as poſſible, the 
leait diſadvantage from my ne. 1' gence 
and ina:tention z and am lets fcart al of 
the probable contempt I may meet from 
my relations, than the certaiu ridicule l 
muft ſuffer from my tenants and de- 
peudants, was I to wink at:a continual 
plunder of my preperty, and to permit 
them indifcriminately to grow opulent 
at my expence. Thus, any way, Sir, 
whether Texcyi a commentable prudence, 
or throw it entir:ly afide, this unfor- 
t nate eſtate * clings like a detelted ſin 
to my remembrence, and poiſons every 
comtort which I on:e was weak eno gh 
to imaguie it weuld have 3 
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If n rains for — time, I am fearful my 
corn will be waſhed away ; if the wea- 
ther is uncommonly fine, I am appre- 
henſive of it's being parched up ; if it 
freezes with ſeverity, alas! for my poor 
flower- garden ; if the wind happens to 
be high, my apple-tiees are deſtroyed; 


and if it ſnows, I am in an abſolute. 


ague about my little lambs, and eter- 
rally ſcolding John and Thomas for not 
taking ſufficient care to preſerve them 
from the inclemency of the weather. 
Thus again, in whatever manner the wiſ- 
dom of the Deity thinks ay to dire& 
the ſeaſons, I am ſure to ſhew an im- 
pious diſſatisfaction at his decrees; and, 
io uſe the emphatical words of Mr. 
Pope, with a little alteration— 


Snatch from his handthe balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his laws, and am the God of God. 
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From my ſituation, Mr. Babler, let 
thoſe in the lower claſſes of life, who 
murmur at the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, and think it 1:ncommonly hard 
to toil for a precarior's {i bſiſtence, while 
their neighbows are rolling it away in 
coaches and fix, learn to conſider that it 
is not the dignitv of rank, or the afflu- 
ence of fortune, which is the ſource of 
real ſelicity, but a man's own mind; 
let them learn to conſider, that this ver 


rank, and this very opulence for whic 


they continually languiſh, are ery often 
the cauſes of the moſt ſevere affliction ; 
and that the ſwelling dome of co rtly 
magnificence undergoes many a ſtorm, 


which the humility of the villagerꝰ's ſitua- 


tion keeps from breaking on his little 
ſhed. I am your's, &c. 


INFELIX. 


Ne XI. VII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 5. 


TO THE BABLER. 
era, 

HE good-natured readineſs with 
which I ſce you inſert a variety of 
letters upon domeſtic occurrences, has 
induced me to trouble you with a com- 
plaint 2gainit my huſband, in hopes 
that his error may be avoided by others 
at lcaſt, though it thould fail of the in- 

tended reformation in himſelf. 
Yon muit know, Sir, my good man 


is a ſhop-keeper near Cripplegate, and 


as honeſt a pains-taking young fellow. 
4s any of his buſineſs; but his notions 
ae rather too elevated for his circ:\m- 
itances ; ſo that gee vo {rifteſt in- 
duftry, nor the moſt rigid integrity, are 
likely to carry him proſperouſſy through 
li, unleſs 1 can prevail _ ro 
change the preſent irame of his mclina- 
tien. As the principal part of his ac- 
quaintance are tradeſmen of eminence, 
and have their ſnug little country houles 
to retire to of a Sunday, my huſband 
determined to make as genterl a figure 
as the beſt of them, and accordingly 
took a handſome box enough lat ſum- 
wer near Stratford. It was in vain that 
I 1 { the inconveniences which 
© would inevitably produce, or mention - 

a word about the prodigious expence, 
I was told that Mr. Reine, the gold- 
{mith, our next door prighboury was as 


little able to afford ſuch a circumſtance 
as ourſelves: it was ovblerved, that Sir 
Richard Steele fomewhere ſaid, the ſureſt 
method of making a good fortune was 
to carry the appearance of an eaſy one 
and that turely n was very hard, if we 
could not have a place where we might 
enjoy a little peace and quietneſs one 
in the week. To crov.n the whole, my 
huſband, like many other people when 
they have a favourite point to carry, was 
rclulved to find reatons enough tz fi 
port not only the 14 but the ab. 
lulute neceſſity of his behaviour, and 
brought ont which was unanſwerable: 
he complained his hralth was eonſider- 
ably impaired by a conſtant reſidence in 
town, and inſiſſed that nothing but a 
change of air was a le to re. over it. 
This hlenced me at once; and a houie 
ot twenty- ix pounds a year, with a neat 
pretty garden behind it, was taken im- 
mediately, contiguous to the road - ſide, 
for thc greater facility of taking the ſtage 
coach, and ſecing the various rounds 
of company that paſſed by. 

As our houie has a very 
appearance without, my huſband was 
reſolved that a correſpondence ſhould be 
kept up within; and therefore furniſhed 
three hundred pounds for this purpoſe. 
6 
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upon an unneceſſary account, was not a 
little inconvenient to a young couple, 
ſcarcely four years in trade, and whoſe 
capital at firſt was rather moderate. In 
fact, Sir, we ſoon felt it, and were un- 
der the diſagreeable exigence of borrow- 
ing the ſame ſum, at an intereſt of five 
per cent. to 1 up = buſineſs with a 

_ of conſequence and punc- 
— ity. Well. Sir, every thing ol wort 
order at our new habitation, we entered 
upon it, to enjoy a mouthful of freſh air 
and a little repoſe from the fatigues of 
the week. But ſee the uncertainty of 
all human expectations ! The fairer the 
weather, the more we were deprived of 
the air; for being ſituated ſo immediate- 
lyon the road, we were choaked with. a 
cloud of duſt if the window was kept 
open but a ſingle moment, and had no 
other proſpect but what was furniſhed 
by a hfeleſs ſtare through an humble 
pane of glaſs : if we retired backwards, 
we loſt the variety which company af- 
forded. and ſtood a chance of being ſe- 
renaded with the muſic of half an hun- 
dred which our next door neigh- 
bour 


This circumſtance was very diſagree- 
alle; but ſtill a material —— re- 
mzined, that of enjoying our Sundays 
wholly uninterrupted: but here alſo, 
Mr. Babler, we were quickly undeceiv- 
ed, The — we —_— our ac- 
quaintance formed parties to dine at our 
hauſe; and any — four who were 
at a loſs to kilſ a Sunday, agreed, with- 
out any heſitation, to go and eat a bit 
of mutton with their friend Will Shef- 


field, the hardware-man. By this means, 


Sir, inſtead of retiring to 17. —— 
repoſe, we opened a new ſcene of buſtle 
and confuſion, and kept a bouſe for no 
other . to bring on an ever- 
lafting round of drudgery, and a v 
heavy expence. Thoſe who — 
thing of houſckeeping, Mr. Babler, are 
ſenſible how ſmall a way a guinea goes 
in, providing a decent entertainment for 
half a dozen people. I therefore leave 
au to judge how agreeably I muſt be 
tuated, 2 to wear a conſtant 
appearance of the utmoſt ſatis faction to 
the very people whom, in my heart, 
I could have wiſhed in a horſe-pond, or 
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conſtantly breeding in his yard. 


aſhamed and afraid to throw it off his 
hands; he is fearful his friends will cir. 
culate the laugh againſt him, and is ap- 
nſive his enemies will make uſe of 
it to prejudice him in his trade. I have 
told him over and over, it is better for 
him to be thought a blockhead than to 
* himſelf one, and much more to 
is intereſt to bear a caſual reflection on 
his circumſtances, than to be a beggar 
at once: I have pointed out a variety of 
tradeſmen, whoſe ruin origi lly pro- 
ceeded from the vanity of hens 2 
country-houlſe, but all to nopurpoſe; for 
— he acknowledges the juſtice of 
my obſervation, he remains incorrigible; 
and therefore I have thought it better 
to 45 his name in your paper than 
ſuffer it to appear in the London Ga- 
zette. | 
We have now three children, Sir; and 
this curſed country-houſe, which we 
have not ſet a foot in but twice during 
the whole winter, runs away with as 
much as would maintain my whole fa- 


mily. Let me only preſent you with a 
curſory eftimate : 

£. £-& 
Rent — — — 26 © & 
Taxes, fly — — 6 


An additional ſervant, who is 
to take care of it, wages, 
board, and lodging — 30 © o 

Intereſt for zool. to furniſh it 15 © © 


Accidents and repairs — 2 0 © 

Coach- hire backward and for- 
ward — — 8 0 » 
L 4 0 © 


This, Sir, not to ſay a word of the 
ad:{;tional charge of houſe-keeping, (tor 
there mult be meat, drink, and fire, for 
our apprentice, ſhopman, and maid m 
town) viſitors, and unavoidabie neglect 
ot buſmeſs, is a conſiderable ſum; and in 
a courſe of twenty years, with a little 
management, and the bleſſing of Pro- 
vidence, would prove a pretty proviton 
for my children. — ir, print 
my letter, that London Tradeſmen may 
fuſt get fortunes bei ore they entertain a 
notion of ſpending them z and not, for 
the vanity of occupying a country-houſe 
twenty or thirty days in a whole year, 
throw away what would purchaſe 2 
— independence for their whole 
e | 

I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
| x7 SARAH SHEFFIELD, 
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No XLIX. SATURDAY, JANUARY 14. 


TO THE BABLER. 
$1Ry 

DON T know a more prevailing 

error at preſent among all ranks of 
people, than an e<udcavour to diſguiſe 
their real iltuation in life, by an appear- 
ance totally inconſiſtent with their cha- 
rater and circumſtances. This reflec- 
non I am naturaliy led into by a viſt 
which I paid the other morning to my 
old friend Sir Timothy Trotter, who has 
been many years in a declining way with 
the gout; but who, nevertheleſs, like 
another Lord Chalkftone, is all life and 
ſpirits m the Jucid intervals, as I may 
lay, of his diſtemper. | 5 

When I was ſhewed up ſtairs, it did 
not a little ſurprize me to ſee two fel- 
lows, dreſſed like grooms, fitting very 
tamiharly by Sir Timothy's elbow- 
chair, with jockey-whips in their hands, 
talking in a careleſs indolent manner of 
hot maſhes, long ſtirrups, curry-combs, 
and curbs: as my old end had always 
been remarkable for keeping the beit 
company, I was the more amazed at ſo 
odd a couple of viſitors. I remember to 
have dined with him at the ſquare, when 
there have been half a dozen flars in the 
room, befide's the two arcibiſhops, and 
thuce of the torcign ambaſaiurs. How- 
ever, as it was no buime!s of mine, I 
iat down, and, in a little time, to my in- 
expreſſible aftoniſhment, heard that the ſe 
two deſpicable look ing things were no 
leſs than two noblemen of very great 
fortune, the Earl of Snafficworth, and 
my Lord Donefirſt. 

Struck as I was at that time, I could 
not help reflecting, how unwarthy a 
nobleman of Great Britain, a man born 
to be a legiflator in the moſt generous 
country of the univerſe, and honcured 
with ſo great a degree of political ſanc- 


tity, that his bare affirmation was con- 


tidered as important as an oath, ſhon'd 
be dreft in a dirty pair of boots, greaſy 
leather breeches, a ſtriped flanucl wailt- 
coat, a thread-bare drab- coat, and a liitle 
round hat like a waterman's. Nowon- 
der, thought I, that the French ſhould 

K upon us as a nation of paltry- 
minded people, when we ſtudy to ap- 


Ee, contemptible; aud our very nobi- 
/» 


who ought to glory in keeping up 


ſneak from the dignity 


 herence to 


the conſequence of their characters, are 
aſhamed to look like what they are, and 
* of & gran into the 
igh and mighty qualit rooms. 

1 I os xr þ—" the ſer- 
vant came up, and told Sir Thomas, 
that Dr. Styptic, and Mr. Skirts the 
taylor, were below fiairs; upon which 
he was ordered, without much compli- 
ment, I thought, to the doctor, to ſend 
them both up: he did ſoz and a well- 
looking man, of about fifty, firſt enter- 
ed, dreſſed in a very handiome ſuit of 
full-trummed black, a large deep-bot- 
tomed wiz, and every neceſſary article 
_—_— for the ſeriouſneſs of rhe ta- 
culty.— Ay, thinks I, this | 

is perfectly in character; and is, I dare 
ſay, a ſ-niible perſon, by fo cloſe an ad- 
opnety. I had ſcarcely 
made the reflection, however, when Sir 
Thomas cried out.“ So, Skirts, have 
© you brought the breeches home? to 
which having received an anſwer in the 
affirmative, he ret.urned—* Well, that's 
an honelt fellow—go about your bu- 
© fincls.” 

Being ſo much diſappointed in the 
taylor, I wiſhed for the doCtor's ap- 
peurance, and wondered what the deuce 
could detain him fo long: at laſt the 
door opened, and a gentleman entered, in 
a ſuit ot ſpotted ũlk, his hair nicely dreſt 
and bagged, and nothing about him but 
what bet poke the very meridian of Pari- 
ſian elegance. Thinks I, if this ſnould 
be the doctor! My conjc tire was not 


ill-fCTunded; this was the identical ſon 


of Galen, whom, if I had nut ſeen 
actuaſiy writing a recipe, I ſhould have 
poſitively taken for a Frenchman of 
faſhion, or a ñ̃gure - dancer at the theatre. 
When I was juſt going away, Sir 
Thomas's nephew, who has been lately 
called to the bar, came in from Welt 
minker, in his gown and tye-wig. 
Well, ſays I to myſelf, thank Hea- 
© ven! here is one man who is not 
© aſhamed of apvezring in character.“ 
But the young gentle: an was not rated 
above three minut-s before he pled off 
his wig, in the preſence of whole 
company, and ſh-wed as ſmart a head 
of hair, in the Tyhurn tafte, as could be 
found within the bills of mortality. I 
K 2 ſtared, 
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ſtared, and ſaw the uncle was not a 
little diverted with my aſtoniſhment; he 
thought the transformation a very ca- 
pital circumſtance, and ſeemed proud of 
a nephew who could alternately put on 
the gravity of the council, and the pert- 

nels of the footman. I was, however, 
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diſguſted extremely, and tock my leave, 
heartily convinced that ating but 4 
very great weakneſs of the mind could 
occaſion fo amproprieties in the 


Ne I. SATURDAY, JANUARY 22. 


T was a cuſtomary 
1 celebrated Dean Swift, when any 
body aſked his ©, 1mon of a great man 
Stay till I ſee him in diſtreis. For my 
own part, though I think the reply,accord- 
ing to the general ſenſe of the world, ex- 
tremely ſignificant, yet I can by no means 
imagine, that diſtreſs is the true touch- 
tone of fortitude : fo far on the contrary, 
it has been my poſitive belief, for a long 
time, that he who can belt Rand the 
ſhock, as I may ſay, of proſperity, gives 
the heit proof of an even mind, and ſhews 
the firmeſt ſtability of foul, notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid by our moſt 
celebrated philoſophers on the other ſide 
of the q"1etton. Adverſity has been juſt- 
by called the ſchool of wiſdom by a va- 
riety of writers, becauſe there ĩs nothing 
which is to expeditious in bringing a 
man to a knowledge of himſelf. When 
reduced to a uarrowueſs of circumſtances, 
or confined to the anxieties of a ſick bed, 
the mind naturaliy turns her eye on thoſe 
whjets which are moſt like ly to afford 
her conſolation and relief. Religion, in 
a moment, tells her the uncertainty of all 
human expectations, and bids her de- 
pend alone on thoſe bliſsful aſſurances 
of happineſs in another world, which 
experience has convinced her are fo ex- 
tremely precarious in this: hence the 
learns a proper mode of thinking, ſhews 
an implicit ſubmiſſion to the correcting 
hand of Providence, and becomes per- 
fealy acquainted with what is due to 
others, from a juſt ſenſibility of what is 
neceſſary for herſelf. 
Proſperity, on the other hand, may be 
conſidered the ſchool of ſelf · ſuſñcience, 
aud the almoſt perpetual parent of pride. 
Whenever the ſun of proſperity ſheds a 
ray upon mankind, they arc apt to grow 
important in their own opinions, and to 
think rather contemptibly of thoſc very 
people whe were formerly om the liſt of 
their intimate friends; the goodneſs of 
the Deity tacy imagine to be the conſe- 


anſwer with the 


unbounded benignity of their God. Fo 


quence of particular merit, and look up- 
on that as the reſult of their own imme 
diate ſagacity, which is nothing but the 


theſe reaſons, therefore, I cannot help 
imagining but what true fortitude, or 
equanimity, is beſt ſeen in proſ erity. 
We acmire the tranquillity of a Socratc 3 
going to die, but are raviſhed with the 
unſwelling moderation of a Cæſar, un 
matter of an empire, and itil} retainirs 
all rhe complacency of a private citizen. 
I am naturally led into theſe reflec 
tions by a viſit which I paid the otha 
morning to my old friend Ned Blaze, 19 
congratulate him on an eſtate of three 
thouſand pounds a year, which lately 
fell into his poſſeſſion by the will of 
uncle, who good - naturedly left lin 
every thing at his death, but who, Wi 
living, would not part with a fizpern; 
iece to ſave him from diruction. Nec, 
or many years paſt, has ſtruggled wit: 
all the difficulties of a high ſpirit, a 
large family, and a very narrow fortune: 
ſometimes he has been obliged to fray a: 
home tor months, and at others has det! 
months in a jail ; yet ſtill he kept up his 
reſolution with all the fortitude of z 
Stoic, and behaved with a degree of d-. 
cency and manlineſs which procurtd hn 
the univerſal eſteem, and not ſeldom tic 
univerſal aſſiſtance of his ac quaintau de. 
As I had always a regard for Net, 
and, if I may be excuſed the cgotifn., 
had proved this regard upon more ocCca- 
ſions than one; I was fincerely rejoiced 
at his good fortune, and the moment | 
heard of it, ſet out to tell him fo. When 
came to his houſe, inſtead of being iu 
ſtantly ſhewn up ſtairs by the maid, «* 
had been the cuſtom formerly, a fellow 
with a bag to his hair, long ruffles, and 
a laced livery, defire4 me, in broken 
Engliſh, to reſt myſelf in the parlou, 
and he would carry my name imme: 
diately to his maſter: well, I went is 
the parlour, lat down, and amuſed my 
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ſelf above an hour with the elegant Eſ- 
ſays of my worthy and ingenious friend 
Dr. Goldimith, which were accidentally 
lying in the window. My entertain- 
ment was too agreeable for me to think 
the time long, and 1 perhaps ſhould not 
have thought about it at all, if the clock 
had not alarmed me with the ſtroke of 
two. Surprized at this unexpected de- 


lay, I touched the bell, and aſked the 


ſervant if he had told his maſter of my 
being below; he replied in the affirma- 
tive, and added, that he would wait on 
me immediately. 

In about a quarter of an hour I heard 
the dining room door opened, and was 
informed af Mr. Blaze's approach by a 
ſlow, heavy, conſequential ſtamp on the 
ftairs: the ſervant threw open the par- 
lour door for him as he deſcended, and 
my friend entered with all the gravity 
and importance of a very great man. 


As I fancied he might think it neceſſary 


to aſſume this ſerĩouſneſs of appearance, 
on ſuch an occahon as the recent dlath 
of a near relation, I ran to him with m 
ſual freedom, gave hyn a hearty thake 
by the hand, and faid— Dear Ned, 1 
am ſincerely rejoiced at this happy al- 
teration in your circumſtancce.“ Bn! 
I had no longer honeit Ned Blaz tod 
with; my familiarity, I favs, wil 14 
nitcly diſguſting. Mr. Biaze doe tic + 
hand out of mine as ſoon as ir con; 
2nd, making me 2 low bow, rein 


Mr. Babler, I thank you.” We Qu 
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ſat down ; but ow converſation loft all 
that ſpirit and good-humour which we 
formerly thought it poſſeſſod before Mr. 
Blaze's — acquiſition of fortune: 
we were as ceremomous, in an inſtant, 
as if we had never ſeen each other be- 
fore; and every obſervation upon the 
fineneſs of the weather was introduced 
and concluded with a Str—of perfect 
ood - breeding and gentility. Mr. 
laze, however, being reſolved to ſhew 
all his conſequence, rang, and enquired 
after the fooimen by name, that I might 
judge the number of his domeſtics: he 
then ordered one with a card to my 
Lord, and another with a compliment 
to his Grace; aſked if the goldimith had 
ſent home the new ſervice of plate, or 
if the vis-e-vis was yet finiſhed at the 
coachmaker's. This converſation with 
the ſervant was kept up with as much 
mdolence and tcdivulncis as if no fach 
perion as myſelf had been in the room; 
1 therciorg thought it but juit to ſhe a 
proper degree of reſentment, by imme- 
diately taking my leave: I did io, after 
receiving a cool invitation to dinner, and 
being tvid there was nothing provided 
but ten or a dozen things, and no com- 
pauy but the Earl of Sharpſet and the 
Counts of Ombre., When I went 
home, I thought this little narrative 
would make a tolerable paper, as it 
terved to rivet me in my beliet, that the 
mot dickcuht fork which any man can 
pollib.7 tand is that of proiperity. 
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TO THE BABTLE N. 
— 
HOUGH every body mu all; 
the character of a coquetre to he 
wuly detpicable, even among the wo- 
menz yet, when we find it in the other 
lex, there is ſomething in it fo un manlv, 


that we feel a deteſtation equal to our 


contempt; and look upon the object to 


be as much an enemy, as he is u du 


grace, to ſociety. To prove my allcr- 
tian, however, Mr. Babler, give me 
leave to relate a circumitance which la- o- 
iy happened in my own family; and 


which, if properly attended to, may be 


of real uſe to many of your fair weavers. 
I am a merchant in the city, and have 


been abet e five years married to a moſt 


de ſcreing woman; who, as ſhe ſtudies 
every tung to promote my happineis, 
ubltizes me to ſhew a grateful ſenũbility 
for the eftabliſhment of her's 3 and even 
warnis me with a continual with of an- 
ticipating the molt diſtant of her incli- 
nations. About tix months ago I took 
her youngelit ſiiter home, as I knew it 
would give her a ſatisfaction; intending 
to ſapply the loſs of a father lately de- 
ceaſed, and to omit no opportunity of 
advancing her ſortune. 

My attention could not have been 
placed on a mare deſerving obie&t : Har- 
riot, Sir, poſſeſſes every beauty of per · 
ſon, and every virtue of mind, that can 
render her either beloved or reſpected; 
and is, in a word, as accompliſhed a 
young woman as any in the A 
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her circumſtances, beſides, are no way 
inconſiderable; the has ten thouſand 
pounds in the funds; and if ſhe marries 
to my liking, ſhall not want for a thou- 
fand or two more—but that does not 


kignify 
ong people who 
vilited at our houſe, Mr. Babler, the fon 
of a very eminent citizen frequently ob- 
iged us with his company; a circum- 
Rance that pleaſed me not a little, as he 
was far from a diſa ble man: his 
ome was remarkably genteel, and his 
ace poſſeſſed of a more than ordin 


degree of ſenſibility; he converſed wi 


much eaſe, was perfectly acquainted 


with men and things; and, what render- 
ed him a ſtill greater favourite, he ſung 
with an infinity of tafte, and played 
with a conſiderable ſhare of judgment 
on 2 variety of inſtruments. 

This gentleman had not long com- 
menced an intimacy in my family be- 
fore he ſnewed a very viſible attachment 
for Harriot, hung upon evcry thing ſhe 
faid, and approved of every thing ihe 
did ; but, at the ſame time, ſeemed ra- 
ther more ambitious to deſerve her 
eſteem than to ſolicit it. This I natu- 
rally attributed to his modeſty; and it 
rather more confirmed me in the opinion 
which I entertained of his affection: 
had he treated her with the cuſtom: 
round of common-place gallantry, 
ſhould never have believed him ſerious; 
but when I ſaw him aſſume a continual 
appearance of the moſt fettied vencra- 
tion and eſteem; when I faw him un- 
remittingly ſtudious to catch the ſmalleſt 
opportunity of obliging; T was Tatished 
there was no affectation in the caſe, and 
convinced that every look was the ſpon- 
taneous eſfuſion of his heart. 

The amiable Harriot, unacquuinted 
with art, ſuſpected none; and being of 
a temper the mott generous herſcif, na- 
turally entertamed a favourable opinion 
of every body elſe. Mr. Selby in par- 
ticular poſſeſſed the higheft place in her 
regard : the winning ſofftneſs of bis 


_ manners; the uncommon dehcacy of 


Kis ſentiments ; and his profound re- 


fpec for her, to {ay nothing of his per- 


ſonal attractions; al united to make an 
imoreffion on her bathm, and to inſpue 
ber with the tendereſt emotions of a le- 
ciprocal love. She made her ſiſter her 
conpdant upon this o:cahon about a 
werk ago; and Maria, properly, 

ately to me. 
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Finding Harriot's repoſe was ſeria:;f 

concerned, I determined to give 11 
Selby a fair opportunity of declaring bim. 
ſelf the next evening, that there might h. 
no poſſibility of a miſtake in the caſe, ard 
that my poor girl might be certain fj;: 
had a heart in exchange for her oven. 
With this view I engaged him on a tc: 
a tete party to Vauxhall; and while he 
was lamenting that my wife and ſiſte: 
were not with us to participate in tl; 
amuſement, I faid, gaily—* Egad, 
Tom, I have a firange notion that 


© Harriot has done your buſineſs ; vou 


© are eternally talking of her when fi. 
© abſent, and as eternally languiſhir 
at her when ſhe's by. How is all this 
© Come, own, have I been right in a 
* gueſs? and treat me with the conſ. 
© dence of a friend.” 

This queſtion quite diſconcerted hin 
he bluſhed, ſtammered, and, With 
good deal of preſſing, at laſt draw: 4 
out, that Miſs Harriot, to be ſure, was 
a moſt deſerving young lady; and tha. 
was he inc!'ned to alter his condition. 
there was not a woman in the world |: 
would be to proud of having for a wif⸗ 
But thongh he was extremely ſenſible ct 
her merit, he had never conſidered he: 
in any light but that of a friend; and 
was to the laſt degree concerned, if guy 
little afliduities, the natural reſult of b.; 
eſteem, had once been miſinterpicicd, 
and placed to a different account. 

The whole affair was now out; the 
man's character was ini mediately before 
me z and, though I could have ſacrificed 
him on the ſpot for the meanneſs and 
barbarity of his conduct, yet I bridled 
my reſentment, and would not indulge 
him with a triumph over Harriot, by 
letting him fee I conſidered his late de- 
claration as 2 matter of any con{equence; 
I therefore aſſumed a gaicty vhich wis 
quite a itranger to my heart, and c- 
plied—* I am exceſſively glad, Lom, 
© to hear you talk in this manner: faith, 
I was afraid all had been over ] ' 
* you; and my friendſnhip for you 
© the only reaſon of my enquiry, 28 
© ſhrewdly ſuſpect the young bagge2* 
© has already made a diſpoſal of bc: n. 
< clmnations.* _- 

After pailing a joyleſs evening, . 
returned to town quite ſick of one un- 
other's company; and pretty confident- 
ly determined to have no intercourſe for 


"the foture. When 1 had ſet Mr. Selby 


down, I went to Maria, and * 
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now things had turned out, and deſired 
her to break them, with all the delicacy 
he was miſtreſs of, to her unfortunate 
iter : the did to; but the ſhock is like- 
| to prove fatal. Harriot has ever ſince 
keyt her bed; and for the three laſt 
dus has been quite delirious: ſhe 
nes continuaily on the villain who has 
murdered her peace of mind ; and my 
ever-engaging Maria fits rivetted to the 
ped-ſide as continualiy drenched in 
tcars In ſpite of all my endeavours to 
Leep the matter private, the tattling of 
nurſes and ſervants has made it but too 
public, and denied us even the happi- 
nels of being ſecretly miſerable. Ihe 
mament I heard it talked of, I called 
upon Mr. Selby and demanded ſatiſ- 


faction; but could I expect a man to 
be brave, who was capable of acting 
tuch a part as his to 2 woman of honour 
and virtue? No, Sir; be called his ſer- 
vants about me in his own houſe, and 
after my departure went and ſwore the 
peace befare a magiſtrate. This is the 
only method which I have now left to 
puniſh him, and the only one alſo of 
exhorting parents and guardians to re- 
quire an infant explanation from 

man who ſ-ems remarkably aſſiduous 
about a young lady, and yet declines 
to make a poſitive declaration of his 
ſentiments. I am, Mr. Babler, with 


much reſpect, your humble ſervant, 


CHARLES TORRINGTON. 
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OQUE TRL, or a paſſion for ex- 
erciling the moſt unlimited autho- 

my of affectation or caprice on a lover, 
a foible which renders the ladies ſo 
extremely ridiculous in the opinion of 
tie world, that it is aſtoniſhing how 
{ich a number of the ſair- ſex can poſſi- 


bly give into it, and for the mere ſake 


ot making another uneaſy, become ab- 


| tiurely contemptible themſclves. Ab- 


trated, however, from the ridicule to 
nch ſuch a character is always (x- 


poled, there is a degree of meanneſs and 


cuthy in the competition of à coquette, 
nich threws the ꝑreateſt reflection ima- 
gmable upon the benevolence of a lady's 
temper; and does not more depreciate 
e goodnels of her heart, than leſſen 
tue opinion we might entertain of her 
wnderftanding. To delight in render- 
nz a worthy man wretched, for the 
{ake of ſhewing a little power, is ſurely 
what the giddieſt creature in the uni- 
verſe muſt condemn upon a moment's 
i&ionz and when ſhe moreover con- 
liters that his wretchedneſs muſt always 
he proportioned to his renernets for 
hier, gratitude, as well as humanity, 
muſt thew her behaviour in a very cul- 
pable light, and tell herzthat every pang 
wich ſhe iodges in his boſom is an ah- 
lolute diſhonour to her own. 

The ality of the ladies have a 
want of candour to anſwer for, which 


too often a ſource of the ſevereſt 
anxiety to others, as well as a ſpring of 
the greateſt embarraſſment to themſelves, 


Raviſhed with the enchanting breath of 
admiration, they lend a greely car to 
the ardent language of proteſting lovez 
though, at the ſame time, it is a thou- 
land to one but they look upon the lover 
with the moſt inſuperable contempt: 
hence, the: th they never intend to bleſs 
him with a reciprocal return, they never 
can prevail upon themſelves to give him 
a final diſcharge z and the poor man is, 
in all prohhility, kept dangling for two 
or thice year , till cather avarice or in- 
clination, a large eſtate, or a red coat, 
makes a c.ngartt of the heart, and (to 
ule the emphatic words of the celebrated 
Doctor ung) a 


— Amply gives, though treated long amiſs, 

The man of merit his revenge in this. 
For the honour cf the ladies, however, 
I (hall introduce a little narrative to the 
public obſervation, which, I hope, will 
ſerve as un example to my fair readers, 
an 4 at ihe {ame time convince thoſe in- 
titels, who are averſe to believing any 
thin: 1»ndable of the ſez, that they are 
to the full as capable of the moſt exalted 
actions a3 ourteives, however we may 
cr. & the creſt upon the ſuperior dignity 
of manhood, or ſwell upon the acquired 
advantages of education and knowledge 
of the world. | 

Ab ut ten years ago a gentleman of 
conſiclerable family in Ireland, whom T 
mall diſtinguiſh by the nate Butler, 
being over on an excurſion 0 his me- 
tropolis, he accidentally Gini! it a 


ueud'ꝰs 
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friend's houſe in Pall Mall, where he 
fell paſſionately in love with a young 
lady, whom I muft be equally free in 
concealing under the name of Lambton. 

Mr. Butler com:nu::i-a'e l his ſenti- 
ments to his friend, who happened to 
be a relation of Mif- Lambion's, and 
requeſted his good offices with the lady. 
The friend. who knew Mr. Butler to 
be a moſt deſerving young fellow, and 
was ſenſible that, in point of birth and 
fortune, he had conſiderable advantages 
over his fair relation, was overjoyel at 
the propoſal, and communicating it to 
Her father next morning, poor Mis 
Lambton received poſitive orders to pre- 
pare for Mr. Butler's viſit that very af- 
ternoon. 

Mr. Butler came dreſſed, and a finer 
figure, perhaps, was not to be found 
within the Bills of Mortality; te want- 
ed but half an inch of ſix foot, and vas 
made in a manner remarkably manly, 
without running into any thing un- 
weildily clumſy, or aukwardiy robuſt : 
His face was diſtinguiſhed with a ſet of 


n lines; each feature, to 
uſe 's expreſſion, was expand- 
«ed with foul,” and breathed the inex- 
ble ſomewhat which ditcovers the 

man of faſhion at the firſt glance; add 
to this, that there was ſomething un- 
commonly intereſting in his very tone of 
voice, which no lets engaged the gene- 
ral attention, than commanded the uni- 
verſal reſpe&: he came in a ſuit of pom- 
our velvet, richly embroidered with 
Iver, and ſeemed as weil calculated, in 
fact, to ſucceed with a fine lady, as the 
moſt celebrated of his couutrymen. - 
Being left deſignedly alone with Miſs 
Lambtan after tea time, he began in a 
very ſenſible and polite manner to make 
a declaration of his ientiments; but had 
ſcarcely uttered a ſentence, when the 
lady interrupted him, and begged 

is attention for a few words; he made 
2 low bow, and ſhe addreſſed him to 
the following purport: I am but too 
© apprehenfive, Sir, on what account I 
© am honoured with this vit; my ta- 
© ther, this morning, made me ac- 
5 quainted with your 2 in my 
© favour; and, to be candid, from the 
7 little I have feen of you, I do not 
* know a man in the world, was my 
© heart diſengaged, who ſhould ſooner 
command a place in my eftcem; but, 
Sir, it is impoſſible for me ever io re- 
turn your kntuner,'s as zou wand 
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* with; my affect ions have for a conſi- 
derable time been engroſſed by a gen- 
tleman whom I have been many years 
acquainted with; and I ſhould think 
it an unpardonable injury to his ten- 
derneſs, as well as to your worth, was 
I to keep this circumſtance a moment 
from your knowledge, after you have 
indicated the ſmallett degree of a par- 


© ticular reſpect. 


RK K R a a aA 


It is caſy to gue's Mr. Butler's afto. 


niſhment during ths ſpeech ;; he bluſhe1 
exceſively, played with his ruffles, and 


gave no other interruption than a Ma. 


dam or two, pronounced wit the 
nrongeſt * of ſurprize. Miſs 
Lambton, ſeizing the opportunity which 
his filence afforded, thought it beſt to 
diſemboſom herſelf entirely, and thus 
went Olfio—n 

From the opinion which J entertain 


ter myielf you will not uſe my father's 
authority, to tear me from the on“ 
man I ever can be happy with; nor 
make any attempts to gain a hand, 
which, on account of my prior at- 
tachment, can never be worthy of 
vous. Let me conjure you, there- 
tore. dear Sir, to decline your ad- 
dreſſes; and if you can have the addi. 
tional goolnets to give ſuck a nicaſure 
any motive but this declaration, 
throngh my hole life 1 mall be 
bound to wiſh you that felicityv with 
!{ome more deicrving woman, which 
it is utterly impoſſible you ſhould ever 
cuoy with me.” 

I will not treſpaſs upon the rears 


patience with an account of what tur. 


ther paſſed upon this occ:non:; ſuffice it, 
however, that Mr. Butir not only Git- 
continued his addrefies, trom that mi- 
nute, but intereſted hintelf fo eff: c- 
tually in f-vuur of Miſs Lambton, and 


her lover, Mr. Seymour, that old Ir. 


Lambton gave his conſent to their mar- 
riage, and Mr. Butler himteif food 
godfather 20 a fine boy about ten months 
_—_ 

In the courſe of a few years, Mr. 
Seymour, by ſome lucky hits, accumu- 
lated a prodigious fortune, and died, 
lewing the tum of thirty thouſand 
pounds at the ſole diſpoſal of his lady; 
the reit he divided among his children. 
Mrs. Seymour, whoſe atf-&tion tor her 
huſband was uncammoniy tender, did 
nut long ſurv ive fo great a loſs; the te'l 
unto a languiſhing diſorder that cartel 


of your generoſity, Mr. Butler, I flat- 
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lows, relations of my own indeed, who 
conſtantly viſit at our houſe. The firſt, 
Sir, is a Templar, lately called to the 
har, who thinks the effence of every 
thing, either amiable or polite, is en- 
tirely confined to his profeſſion; and is 
continually teazing us with pleas, re- 
plications, rejoinders, and demurrers: 
the other is poſſeſſed of an independent 
fortune, and is what the unthinking 
part of the world calls a man of the 
town, a perſon of great humour, and a 
keen ſenſible fellow. 
_ generally together, and both Mr. Brie 
— Mr. Brazen are men of profefled 
antry, they are always ſure of join- 
g the beſt 
diſplay 7 their reſpective abilities: yet 
inflead con 


couſin Brief retails all the cauſes "Wow. 
determined in Weſtminſter Hall, with 
the maſt inſufferable minuteneſs and 
inſipidity;z and, after he has taken up 
our attention for two hours together, 
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when I took him up for the familiarity, 
laughed directly in my face, and ſaid 
I had a prodigious of impudence. 
Then, Sir, he ſwears fo horridly, he 
terrifies us to death; and ſcarcely men- 
tions any thing without one of theſe 
ſhocking execrations. From an opinion 
that indelicacy is a ſign of great ſenſe, and 
a belief that it is very ſpirited to be blaſ- 
phemous, he is continually ſhewing his 
parts at the cxpence of common decency; 
and always making a parade of his cou- 
rage, by flying in the face of his God! 
Many is the time, Sir, he has ſent me 
finking with ſhame out of the room; 
and made me ſhudder with the earneft 
pronunciation of ſome new-invented 
oath, which he has picked up in the li- 
centious circle of his miſerable acquaint- 
ance. | 

I am the more concerned, Mr. Bab- 
ler, for this culpable conduct in my 
two couſins, becauſe they are both very 
honeſt, well-meaning young ſellows; 
and are far from being deſtitute either 
of real benevolence or true generoſity. 
I with, therefore, Sir, you would tell 
them that nothing can be a greater in- 
ſult to a woman's underſtanding, than 
to converſe with her about matters with 
which it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould be ac- 
guainted; and that nothing can be a 


or ſeverity of behaviour; on the con- 
trary, I think freedom, while it is con- 
fined within the limits of good-breedins, 
one of the moſt amiable eſſentials to the 
2 of _ rational company: 

t, Sir, where this freedom infringe; 
ſo far upon the bounds of politeneſe, 
that a woman is either treated as an 
idiot, or ſomething infinitely worſe, that 
moment I think the man is entitled to the 
heavieſt cenſure, who forgets the dignity 


of her ſex, and acts as if ſhe was utterly 


unworthy either of ſenſible converſe, cr 
common civility. | | 
You men, Mr. Babler, are in gene- 
ral very ſevere u the women; you 
laugh at us for talking about our caps, 
our ribbands, or our lap-dogs: I weuld 
adviſe your lordly ſex, however, to look 
at home; and before they think of 
— the mote out of our eyes, to 
pretty certain there are no bears in 
their own. Yours, &c. 
AMAXD4, 


Ne IIV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


As my fair correſpondent Amanda's 
letter, interted in my laſt paper, 
has given, I am told, a gencral ſatis- 
faction; it will not, I hope, be diſagree- 
able to my readers, if I reſume the {ube 
Je, eſpecially as I want to introduce a 
little journal to their obſervation, which 
was lately preſented to ine with the pa- 
pers cf a deceaſed man of quality, who 
was unhappily a man of gallantry alſo, 
and indulged a licentiouineſs of hink- 
ing, in ſome caſes, that reflected no 
great honour either upon his humanity 
or underſtanding. BY 
I have frequently remarked what a 
degree of nicety is requiſite in the edu- 
cation of young women; and delivered 
it, as my opinion, that thoſe parents 
were very fortunate, who, from the ſex 
of their children, had none of the various 
conſequences to apprehend, which the 
leaſt indiſcretion in the ladies is con- 
Rantly ſure of bringing on a family. I 


have ſaid that the ſame levity of conduR 


which would fteep a woman in tit 


| 22 lees of infamy, is entirely ovtr- 


oked, if not publicly approved, in 2 
man; and that the mere circumſtance of 
ſex gives him a kind of privilege to prac- 
tiſe a number of irregularities, that 
would render an uncultivated female the 
ſcandal of ſociety. 

But at the ſame time that the depravity 
of cuſtom has given this unhappy ſupe- 
riority to the men; at the time that our 
lordly ſex is inveſted by the world with 
a preſcriptive title of violating the moſt 
ſacred of rhe divine ordinances, neither 
realon nor religion have given us the lealt 
excmption from undergoing that dread- 
ful examination in another lite, which 
is ſo fatally di ded in this, When 
we ſee the moſt tri t livertine 
in his moments of illnc(s, or his hours 
of reflection, it is then we find that this 


boalted right of doing wrong is nothing 
more 


ction, and 


. N in the lang 
poe.— 


When we behold him languidly oppreſt 
On Death's pale couch all ghaſtly and de- 
clin 


Or dragg d before the godhead of his breaſt, 
And damn'd to all the hells within his 
. ly a ; ; : 
"Tis then ch intrinfic nothingneſs of fame, 
In all it's pomp of emptineſs ſhall riſe, 
Teach Wiſdorh's cheek to redden at a name, 
And Virtue's bow to furrow and deſpiſe. 


Highly ſoever as the round of maſ- 
euline errors may be envied by the ig- 
norant, or coveted by the profligate, 1 
aſc the greateſt Jibertine exiſting, who 
i; not utterly deftitute of common un- 
derſtanding, how he would, upon a cool 
confideration, Chooſe to be thought the 
author of the following journal ? though 
I ſhall give him a bit of encouragement 
into the bargain, which is, that few 
people in the gay world were ever bet- 
ter received than the perſon who wrote 


1. 


of the 


THE JOURNAL OF A LIBERTINE, 


FOR fear any thing of conſequence 
ſhould eſcape my memory, fat 
down January the 17th, 1744, to make 
2 'vurnal of all my adventu:es.— Paid a 
debt of zool. to Lord Worthleſs, which 
3 joft upon berting my mother's liſe 
z2ink his bay gelding's; the old harri- 
em having gone off laſt week wich an 
alluma. 

Memorandum. To make my different 
tradeſmen abate a regulated proportion 
ſrom each of their bills, till the iorego- 
ing ſum is reimburſed. 

Turned off my houſekeeper Jenkins, 
for her inſolence in reſenting ſome inno- 
cent liberties which I caſually took with 
her dau ghter, 

dent a letter to my friend Hilman's 
wite, making an appointinent—hlecft 
with an anſwer to my wiſh—drett for 
the purpole—uncaſy—Hiiman ſaved 
hy lile once in the country, and broke 
oven arm in the aitempt—lent me 


ſeveral conſiderable ſunis of money) 
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and ſhewed me ſeveral it acts 

of friendſhip—crnel to diſhonour him 

the glory of the action irreſiſtib e 

- ſcruples laid afide—a chair at the 
oor 


Met Mrs. Hilman—happy—hinted 
it that very cvening at the coffee-houſe 
— challenge from the huſband three 
days after diſarmed in Hyde Park 

{ik pardon—=curſedly down in the 
mouth, 

At the Chapel Royal Eaſter Sunday 
—ſaw a fine young girl, about ſixteen, 
in one of the aiſles—ordzred Will to dog 


her home—found the was a hoher's 


daughter near the Strand—made Will 
watch for an opportunity of flipping a 
note into her hand in the Park—fuc- 


ceeded on Thurſday—fſhe and a relation 


drink tea with me at a milliner's near 
Covent Garden next Sunday evening. 

Monday morning. Laſt night detain- 
ed Polly Homeſpun from her family— 
— upon her to go into a private 
odging—Wedneſday, Polly advertiſ- 
ed—hear that her father, in a fit of de- 
ſpair, makes away with himſelf on Sa- 
turday mornin exed, | 

May 25th. Heartily tired of Polly 
—ordered Will to pay off her lodgings, 
to give her a couple of guine+s, and to 
tell her I had no more buſineſs for her 
— ihall ſet out for the country to-mor- 
row morning. 

June 34. In the country—horſes 
whipped Farmer Harrow, tor paſſing 
me without taking off his hat—6th, 
caught his ſon Dick ſho ting at a mark 


near the road fide, and took his gun 


undder a pretence that he was going to 
poach in my manor, 

roth. Orderec Rack. mv ſteward, to 
throw the fellow that kerhs rhe Croſs 
Inn into gacl—the raica. having the 
impudence to think an c ntal fires 
wiich buraed down his tables, was 2 
ſutacient reaſon for me to excuſe him a 
year's rent, 

13th, The inn-keeper's wife came 
wth 4 petitiemn—a * ely black whole > 
ſome woking woman, of about eight- 
and-tv-enry—ſpoke kindly to her, and 
o!!:red, wpon certain conditions, to 
g.ve her huſband time for paying the 
money —relufſed with <Qtilliin—the in- 
fol-nt huſſey turned cut of doors, and 
Rack ordered to proceed againſt the 
fellow dire ly. 

12th. The inn-keeper in jail—a let. 
ler ixom the man where Polly Home- 


or ſpun 
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lod telling me that ſhe had 
— == 2. few days, and 
the evening before had thrown herſelf 
into Roſamond's Pond, where ſhe was 
drowned—curſt the puppy's imperti- 
nence for troubli 


me about the matter, 
and ſent him half a guinea towards de 
fraying her funeral charges. 


For the honour of hyman nature T 


ſhall flop here; the remai inder of the 


journal is nothing but a repetition of 


Ne LV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY ng. 


TO THE BABLER. 
1, | 
Here ſend you a remark or two upon a 
very celebrated —＋ 2 which, 
in it's particular walk of genius, has 
been mentioned as a maſter piece, and 


poſſibly produced more imitators than 


any other poem in this and king- 
dom, I need nts al you, Mr. 
Babler, that this piece is Gray's Elegy 
in a Country Church-yard: a piece, 
Sir, which though I much admire, I 
to be ſo ex- 


can by no means imagine 


Viſibly alluding to the ringing of a 


bell at the death of ſomebody. The 


author ſhould have recolle&ed, how- 
_m_— OO + ry 
ſomebody is actually dead; and that, 
— — 1491 
uy a metaphor; he ſaid, 
Indeed, that 1 


The Curfeu tolls the lnell of parted day, 


There could he no poſſibility of objec- 
ftionz but partizg is every whit as in- 
co..gruous here, as it would be in real 
mon; py bell for a man, be- 
had poltively given up the 
gol, 


cruelty and luſt, 1 
readers, there is no part of 
going memorandums which 
licable to themſelves: if a Gmilit 
id be found to any of their a 


qu 


In the courſe of the refletive part, 


we come to the following ſtanzas: 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid, 


Hands which the reins of empire might | 


have ſway'd, 
And wak d to exſtacy the living lyre. 


Rich with the ſpoils of time did nes 
unroll, 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their ſoul, 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The deep unfathom'd caves of Ocean 
bear 

Full mary 1208 to bluſh unſeen, 

And waſte it's ſweetneſs in the deſert air, 


The little tyrants of his fields withſtood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt; 

Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's 
blood, 


You ſee, Mr. Babler, notwithſtand- 
ing both the thought and verſification in 
thoſe ſtanzas are extremely beautiful, 
yet there is a lapſe of no trifling nature 
in the execution. The author, in the 


very moment that he intended to Jaſh 


Cromwell with the greateſt ſeverity, 
introduces him in the fame company 
with Hampden and Milton, the objects 
of his higheſt admiration ; and laments 


Chill Penury sd his noble rage, 
And frogs the genial eee of a ou 
1 
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Tt is odd, that a noble rage ſhould 
ever be a guilty one; and ſomewhat ſur- 
priſing, that a perſon of our author's 
L- abilities god find no hap- 
— mode of conveying his cenſure and 
lis applauſe : indeed, in the two ſubſe- 
quent ſtanzas, he has endeavoured to 
explain 2 but, —— 
To y it, it is 
— 4 * darning an old ruffle, to 
make it the worſe for mending. 


Ti- 
H— — ruin to deſpiſe, 


ſcatter plenty o'er a ſaniling land, 
— — — 


Their lot forbade; nor circumſerid d alone 
Their growing virtues; but their crimes 
conſin d, 
359 laughter to a throne, 
I * gates of mercy on man- 


Here, Mr. Babler, in the ſecond line 


of the laſt ſtanza, Cromwell is allowed 


his ſhare of virtue as well as Hampden 
or Miltonz and they, in the onoun 
plural their, are dragged in their 
ſhare of vices as well as that celebrated 


— ſo that upon the whole, though 
the author's meaning well 


5 the ſtanzas are nevertheleſs a 


In the epitaph we are told, 


Here reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A to fortune and to fame unknown 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 


And a 


applauſe of lic: niog ſenates to command, 


cited by the preſent word. 


taph was written on purpoſe 

a tenderneſs through the mind of the 

reader; but the word Ard,” maki 

Solty by 
holy, the na 

fails of it's 1 * 

had it been thus 


Fair Science frown'd not on his humble 
© birth, 
© But Melancholy mark d him for her own,* 


We ſhould have then lamented, that a 
worthy youth, enriched with the gifts 
of fence, had the ſmalleſt reaſon for 


Nor draw his frailties from their dread 


abode, 
(There they alike in trembling repoſe} 
1 ng rr 1 


ſent caſe, I think the fault ſtill — 
mexcuſable, becauſe the violence of- 


From the curſory hints, 
which I have thrown out with no ill 


natured deſign, Mr. Babler, I 
your readers will ſee, there is a poſſibi- 
of diſcovering motes in the ſun, 

and be a little cautious for the future, 
how they mention any thing as the cri- 
terion of merit, without firſt of all mak- 
ing a candid enquiry, to ſee whether it 
has not ſame imperfections. Yours, 
Miszar MUSTARD. 
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MY nephew Harry called on 
me this morning, and men- 
tioned one of my papers which was 
igiouſly commended by ſeveral of 
is acquaintance, particularly by Miſs 
Cornelis Marchmont, who deſired him, 
in very ſtrong terms, to give me her 
compliments for the maiterly rules 
which I had there laid down for the 
ſervice of the ladies. I do not know 
How it was, but I received a conſidera- 
ble ſhare of ſatisfaction from this com- 
pliment. Miſs Marchmont is a young 
arm of twenty-one, miſtreſs of every 
polite accomp!:ſnment, and «very thin- 
ing virtue; and carries in an exqulũt-g 
ſweetneſs of countenance. the Moſt ex- 
ive indications of her fire undger- 
— and her excellent heart, 1 
youn rogue has, I fancy, a month's 
— * wy and, if 1 _ at all ac- 
ainted with the language cf the eyes, 
Drnckia is no way difpicated with that 
circumſtance. Harry, as yet, has told 
me nothing, but I believe it will be a 
match; if it ſhould, I intend taking up 
my reſidence with them for the remain- 
der of my days, and ſhall leave my little 
all to them 2nd their children. 
The reader may poſſibly ſuſpect, that 
I am more than commonly ſenſible of 
this young lad)'s merit, through a prin- 
iple of vanity for the flatiering enco- 
mium with which ſhe has favoured my 
uctions. I ſhall candidly acknow- 
, that it made me ſormcwhat vain; 
but I hope I ſhall be alto believed, 
when I ſay, her complaiſance no way 
enhanced my opinion of her accom- 
pliſhments. And now I am talking of 
vanity, I cannot help obſerving how 
univerſally ſub ect the human mind is 
to the attacks of this dangerous enemy; 
for my own part, though an old fellow, 
when I have written any thing which I 
conceive may be uſeful, or done any 
thing which f de may be praiſc-wor - 
thy, I ſtrut alone in my ftudy with a 
degree of conſequence (carcely credible z 
till recollecting how ridiculous a figure 
I make in the eye of my own examina- 
tion, I bluſh at my ſelf-ſufficiency, and 
immediately turn my thoughts upon 
ſome object which can be conſidered 


virh à greater ſhave of credit both to 


in the courſe of B 

n the courſe 75's converſation 
with me, he ard, that Mio March. 
mont had given him a letter for the uſe 
might be inſerted in the preſent 
© This letter, ſays Harry, * the lately 
© wrote in anſwer to a very paſſionate 
© epiſtle from a young fellow who has a 
C — in the Guards; and who, 
thinking her to be like the generality 
© of the ſex, imagined a few fine ex- 
p eſſions, and a red coat, were ſufi- 
© cient to render her inſenſible to all the 


duties which ſhe owed to herſelf and 


© her family. 


TO COLONEL . 
1 


Have juſt this moment received a letter 

from you, in ſo very extraordinary a 
ſtile, that, ſhould 1 heſitate an inſtant to 
anſwer it, the integrity of my own heart 
might be called into queſtion; or Imight 
at lcait be ſuppoſed inclinable to encou- 
rage your wiſhes, by the appearance of 
a tacit approbation. To prevent the 
poſſibility of this alternative, I muſt 
take the liberty of examining your ſen- 
timents pretty cloſely; and I flatter mv- 
ſelf, thai, for your own ſake, you will 
pay ſome little attention to the following 
arguments; lightly ſoever as you might 
be led to conſider them through any ſo- 
licitude for mine. | 

You fet out with ſaying, how tender 
an atfection you have conceived for me; 
and what a very high opinion you en- 
tertain both of my heart and my under- 
ſtanding !—Upon my word, Sir, you 
have an uncommon ſhare of penetration; 
for you were never in my company ahove 
halt an hour m your days, and during 
that time you yourſelf made ſo conſps- 
cuous a ſigure in the converſation, that 
I had not an opportunity of ſaving 
twenty Jyilabless To be ſure, your 
{ubſcqueit entreaty is rather unhappy, 
when my amazing qualifications come 
to be conſidered; for the proof you de- 
fire me to give of a good diſpoſition, is 
to violate all the dignity and decoram 


of my (cx, by entering into a corre. 


ſpondenc 


number. 


I 
tl 
to 
. 
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I 
* 
t 


of all revealed my fa- 
mer, and the reſt of my family. 

"= —— — bank 
that you me to t 
B of ſuch a meanneſs or 
ſuch an abſurdity? What mighty merit 
are you poſſeſſed of, that you ſhould 

imagine half a dozen lines are 
enough to deſtroy all the principles which 
I have been imbibing for the courſe of 
a whole life? Or what extraordinary 
obligations have you conferred upon me, 
that I muſt, in an inſtant, ſacriſice my 
own peace, and the —_— of my 
family, for no other end but that of 
gratifying your inclinations ? 

O, but you love me; and therefore 
cratitude ſhould oblige me to return you 
z favourable anſwer !—Admitting the 
poſſibility even of ſuch a circumſtance; 
pray, Sir, let me aſk you, for whoſe 
take do you love me, mine or your own ? 
IH it be for your own, of courſe I am 
under no manner of obligation ;z and if 
it ſhould turn out, as I am very much 
inclined to believe, that you do not love 
me, can theſe fine ſpeeches of yours, 
do you imagine, protect you from my 
honeſt indignat:on and conterapt ? Ste- 
ly, if your pretenſions were of a nature 
tat merited any body's encouragement, 
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there could be no occaſion for this fini- 
ſter method of urging them. But I fee 
through your ridiculous drift, Sir: you 
are poſitive that your fulſome declara- 
tion of a paſſion will charm me into an 
utter diſregard for the ſentiments of ho- 
nour and filial affection, and render 
conſummate wiſdomſhip totally inca- 
pable of acting with the leaſt degree of 
prudence or common underſtanding. 
O, but you mean honourably, and 
aſpire at the happineſs of my hand! 
A pretty method you take, indeed, of 
ſoliciting my good opinion, by ſuppoſ- 
ing me not only an undutiful daughter, 
but an abſolute fool! Be aſſured, Sir, 
if I ever alter my condition, a fatner's s 
approbation mult firſt of all countenance 
my choice; and a perſect acquaintance 
with my lover's temper and principles 
confirm it. But, to put an end at once 
to your ſolicitations, give me leave to 
inform you, that it is by my father's 
command I write this letter; and that 
the diſingenuous part you have acted on 
the preſent — renders it 
impoſſible for you ever to obtain a fa- 
vourable ſentiment either from him, or 
trom 
Connriia MakcHMONT., 


J ſhall make ne comment on this let- 
ter, but recommend the example to the 
nnitation of thoſe among my fair readers 
who ſhall ever be in the ſame circum- 
ſtances with the zmiable writer, 


Ne LV). SATURDAY, MARCH 5. 


Was ſitting at home the other morn- 
ing ruminating on a ſubject for my 
next paper, when the penny-poſt-man 
r2pped at the door, and gave Thomas 
the tollowing epi 


J Am a conſtant reader of your , 

and am very often entertained with 
the eaſy and familiar manner in which, 
to uſe my Loid Bacon's expreſhon, 


gallantry 
claim an indifputable right of — 


the vices of our men of gal , who 
the happineſs of every family into which 
they 3 "The ads of jour- 
nahzing brought to my remembrance a 
little paper which I had written myſelf 
about ſeven years ago, and called, The 
Journal of an Author. At that time, 
Mr. Babler, ſome youthful indiſcretions 

deprived me of a father's protection, and 
I was reduced to the moſt miſcrable of 


all diſtreſſes, that of writing for bread : 


but whether I had too much pride, or 
too little merit, or both, I ſhall not take 
upon me to ſay; but my ſituation affet+ 
ed me ſo much, that I once drew up the 
— of it for a week, and 
thoug inſerting it in a magazine 
with which I happened to be connected - 


printer, however, refuſed it a place; 
and my father becoming reconciled to 
me in a little time after, it has fince lain 
by, and is now at your ſervice for pub- 
lication. 
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to look out directly for another hand. 

Three o'clock. Too proud to make 
to Mr. T 

to the Park, and accidentally 

chat with a young 


I learned that he was a 
gueſſing his buſineſs in the Park to be 
much the ſame with my own—l1 took 
my leave of him for fear of entering 
any diſagreeable explanation in re- 
gard to circumſtances Eight o'clock, 
got ſixpence upon my clean ſhirt at the 
pawnbroker's—and dined upon a mut- 
on · chop and a pint of ber at the Black 
ho > So Ruſſel Street An unexpected 
mms 


me out of the room, ſlipped half a gui- 
a d—but when I was going 


Paid ey landlady three 


Tuss Dar. 
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ſhillings for her formight's 


hay 
a prodigious fal—declined is — 
liked to a ng in a commentary 
on the Bible, and offered five mnillings 


eeded imme. 
nd ſini 


FRIDAY. 


guineas to a bookſeller in the Row. 
SATURDAY. Invited to dine by my 
landlord, at the Black Lyon—inſf:d 
ing him his half guinea—but 
he had not yet got the better of his ſore 
q—— taylor, as well as 2 publi- 
me up ſtairs, and made me 
a pr of a handſome ſuit of cloaths 


liment.” 


and after got mo- 
ney enough to live decently, though 
with an aching heart The wives of 
ſome would criticiſe on my perform- 
ances; and one -natured lady, who 
was ſuſpected of affiting her huſband 
in a certain review, would inſiſt that ! 
ſhould ſubmit my pieces to her correc- 
tion—this was ſo extremely irk ſome, = 
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T at faſt determined to try my 
2 of the world 
hen my father ſent his fteward 
with the bliſsful tidings of reconcilia- 
tion to my lodgings; e when I have 
entirely dropped my acquaintance with 


the Muſes, and taken many an apree- 
able tour with my landlord of the Black 
Lion, in my own coach, to the different 
villas about this metropolis. I am, Sir, 
your moſt humble ſervant, 
SEBASTIAN SPONDERE, 


* 


Ne LVIII. SATURDAY, MARC H 12. 


(EE ATLY as the of 


the preſent age may be talked of, 
or highly ſoever as we may imagine the 


of ancient times to furpaſs us 


either in morality or underſtanding, I 
am nevertheleſs ſatisfied, that 
there is as much good ſenſe, and as 
much rea] virtue, to be met with in our 
own days, as ever was found in the 
days of our forefathers; notwithſtanding 
the meritorious cobwebs of antiquity 
have happily concealed a number of 
their follies and their faults, and thrown 
a friendly veil of oblivion over no in- 
conſiderable ſhare of their imperfections. 

The writers of the preſent times are 
not indeed burthened with the monſtrous 
affectation which was ſo commonly met 
with among the philoſophers of anti- 
quity, and therefore are probably held 


dered, is one reaſon why they may have 
a greater ſhare of the latter, though it 
does not, in the remoteſt manner, inſi- 
nuate an inference of their being any 
way inferior in the firſt. Many of the 
ancient ſages owed the greateſt part of 
their reputation to circumſtances which 
would entitle a modern to a dark room 
and a truſs of ftraw, or excite the gene- 
ral contempt at leaſt againſt his folly 
Ay inence. What would we 
a philoſopher now-a-days, if, 
inſtead of dns the world by the force 
of ſound reaſoning out of their vices 
and abſurdities, he ſhould be in conti 
nual tears about the former, and in a 
2 fit of laughing at the laſt? 

hat would we ſay to any moralift, 
who would ſearch the public ftreets at 
noon with a candle and lanthorn, and 
tell every body he met, that he was en- 
- deavouring to find an honeſt man? Or, 
what would we ſay to a Cynic, who, by 
way of exhorting his countrymen againtt 

allurements of luxury, would make 
uſe of no other perſuaſives than bidding 


a total adieu to every ſocial enjoyment, 
and taking up his reſidence in a tub? 
The writers of a later date look with 
a juſt diſdain ſuch deſpicable in- 
ſtances of tion, and do not ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the weakneſs, but 
to the underſtanding, of their country- 
men: it is not the paſſions which 
want to work upon, but the un - 
ing which they want to convince; and 
are infinitely more ſolicitous to eſtabliſh a 
re ſpectable opinion of their judgment 
their integrity, than ambitious to 
purchaſe an 1 the 
tice of any illuftrious abſurdity, which, 
however it may dazzle a moment upon 
the imagination, the cooler reflections of 
reaſon muſt conſider with the moſt inſu- 
perable contempt. Far be it from me 
to pluck the ſmalleſt bay from the brow 
of antiquity; I ſincerely venerate many 
leſſons inculcated by ſeveral of the phi- 
loſophers; but at the tame time I cannot 
be totally inſenſible to the imperfections 
of their times, or palpably blind to the 
merits of our own: for this reaſon I 
muſt ſtand up for the character of mo- 
dern underſtanding, and declare it as 


my opinion, that I think no two philo-— 


ſophers, in the whole compaſs of antiqui- 
ty, have ſurpaſſed Bacon and Newton, 
either in the extent or importance of 
their works; and, however I may incur 
the cenſure of claffical readers, I will 
go farther, and venture to aſſert, that 
Shakeſpeare and Milton are poets of as 
much excellence as 1 or 
Virgil; and poſſibly, if the Engliſh lan- 
— was ane; ſo univerſally ſtu- 
died as the Greek or Latin, I ſhould 
find thouſands who would not hefitate 
to give a more exalted forum of repu- 
tation to the two illuſtrious moderns, 
than to the two celebrated names of 
antiquity, who have for ſo many ages 
been conſidered as a ſort of ne plus ultra 
to human genius, in every performance 
of a poetical tendency. 
Having ſaid thus much in defence of 

| M modern 
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modern underſtanding, I ſhall ſay a 
few words in ſupport of modern virtue 
againſt the heavy accuſations of dege- 
neracy, which ſome inconſiderate writers 
are but too apt to lay at our door, and 
but too ready to faſten on the credulity 
of the public. , 

It muſt be readily granted, that the 
hiſtory of modern times affords ſufficient 
inſtances of vices, which reduce human 
nature to the baſeſt of all levels, and 

throw the blackeſt ſtigma not only upon 
the dignity, but upon the very name of 
man: yet, if we take a review of more 
diſtant ages, we ſhall find equal exam- 
ples of rapine, perjury, and blood. The 
Civilized ftates of Greece produced as 
mary ſcenes of ambition, tyranny, and 
murder, as can poſſibly be found among 
the moſt barbarous nations; and the vir- 
tuous Romans themſelves, at the very 
moment they were affecting an uncom- 
mon ſanctity of manners, were robbing 
all the world to inculcate maxims of 
juſtice, and cutting whole nations to 

to teach them leſſons of henevo- 
— humanity. Greece had it's 
Philip and it's Alexander, if France had 
her Louig the XIVth; and Rome had her 
Czſar, if England had her Cromwell; 
ſhe alſo has a Caligula and a Nero to 
blacken everlaſtingly upon her annals, 
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if ours are ſtigmatized with an arbi 
Charles, or a bigotted James. When! 
mention Louis the XIVth, Iby no means 
deſign to compare him with Philip or 
Alexander in any thing but his amhi. 
tion and his rapacity; they are in every 
other reſpect ſo infinitely the more exalt. 
ed murderers, that the ſenſible reader will 
readily perceive in this reſpe& 1 intend. 
ed a very limited parallel. 

Seeing, therefore, that the moſt cele. 
brated of the ancient æras cannot pro- 
duce greater poets and philoſophers than 
what appears u tne modern liſt, [ 
ſhould be glad to aſk what reaſonahle 
opinion can be aſſigned for our ſuppoſed 
depravity in underſtanding? And 1 
ſhould be alſo glad to know how the 
charge of a depravity in manners can 
be ſupported, when, upon a candid re. 
view of the ancient annals, they appear 
to be covered with at leaſt an equal 


ſhare of abſurdities and crimes. That the 


modern æra is ba enough, we have too 
many lamentable teſtimonies; but there 
is no neceſlity to aggravate either our 
weakne!s or our guilt, by making us 
woi ſe than former times; which, where. 
ever we examine, were, in the general, 
a compound of the greateſt villains and 
the groſſeſt fools. 
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HEN the celebrated Voltaire 
was in England, he paid a viſit 
to the famous Mr. Congreve, though 
he was utterly unacquainted with him; 
and with that happy violation of cere- 
mony, which is the characteriſtic of 
elevated genius, introduced himſelf upon 

mere account of their reſpective lite- 
rary reputations. The Enghihman was, 
however, dilconcerted; and inftead of 
looking upon the frankneſs of Voltaire's 
behaviour as the greateſt compliment 
that could be paid him, he ſaid he would 
be glad of being viſited by Mr. Voltaire 
as a private gentleman, but could not 
think of cultivating a friendſhip with any 
body, barely on the account of being 
an author. The Frenchman, diſguſted 
at this untimely inſtance of affedation, 
turned upon his heel, and replied, with 
ieverity, that had not Mr. Congreve 
boen ſomewhat more than a private gen- 


tleman, he never would have ſuffered 
the trouble of that interview. 

The {lighteſt ſurrey of mankind will 
convince a rational enquirer, thzt the 
generality of people are influenced by 
as injud:cious a principle in their ac- 
tions, as Mr. Congreve in the preien 
circumſtance. To avoid the imputatiou 
of one extremity, they inſenſibly run 
into another; and let the character be 
what it will which they are fearful of 
incurring, an exceſſive ſolicitude to avoid 
it expoſes them frequently to one equal- 
ly al, ſurd, and excites, while they ima- 
gine themſelves perfectly ſecure from 
ridicule or cenſure, the univerſal laugh 
or diſeſteem of their acquaintance. 1 
am naturally led into thele reflections 
by a letter from a correſpondent, whole 
favours I ſhail he always proud of fe- 
ceiving, and whoſe god opinion I ſha 
always ſtudy to deſerve, while my —_ 
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2nd my inclination allow me to ſcribble 
for the amuſement of the public. 


TO THE BABLER. 
sta, 
1 the world ſeldom holds 
any ſet of people in a more ridicu- 


lous light than your pretty delicate race 


of beings, who are unceaſingly employ- 


ed in the decoration of their pertons ; 

for my own part, I think rhe eter- 
nal ſloven to the fuil as contemptible a 
character as the coxcomb profeſſed; nay, 
if poſhble, I conſider him as the worſt 
of the two, ſince though the latter may 
provoke your mirth, he does not turn 
your ſtomachʒ and is at moſt but an object 
of laughter, without giving any occ-fion 
for diſgutt. I lately ſpent a few weeks 
near Whitehaven, in Cumberland, Mr. 
Babler, where I had frequent opportu- 
nizes of converſing with a very worthy 
clergyman, who formerly was my ſchool- 
matter, and who has as good a heart and 
as clear an underitanding as any man 
in thx kingdom. As we kept company 
on the moſt unreſerved terms of friend 
ſhip, my powdered head of hair and 
white coat was a continual ſource of en- 
tertainment to him; and he would often 
call me a voung coxcomb, if in walk - 
mg through a wet field or a dirty road, I 
{med to take the ſmalleſt pains about 
my ſtockings, or expreſſed a caſual with 
tha: J zad nut come abroad without my 
boots, A very trifling concern about 
the accumulating ſableneſs of a ſhirt, 
would procure me a ecture of half an 
hour; and « clean handkerchief once a 
day, was a piece of unvardonable fop- 


running into the moſt diſagreeable neg- 
lgence imaginable. If my powdered 
bead and ſmooth chin afforded him a 
laugh, I was no leſs merry with his an- 
tquared grizzel and long bzard; and for 
every ſarcaſm thrown out agaiatt my 
white cotton Rockings, Inu failed 


to be witty on his coarſe yarn ones, 


which, through an abſolute picc: of at- 


fectation, he continually wore half way 
about his heels. In this manner we 
uſed to joke when at a loſs for conver- 
ſation; and it generally proved a mat- 
ter of no little entertainment to the ho- 
neſt country people, to hear us rating 
one another ſo heartily. 

This perpetual negligence in the ap- 
pearance of my worthy friend, very of- 
ten led me to reflect upon the motive 
which could induc? ſo many people of 
excellent underſtandings to be ſo ex- 
tremely regardleſs of their perſons ; and 
I never could imagine but that it was 
ſome ſtrange kind of vanity which in 
general produced this unaccountable 
ſlovenlineſs, notwithſtanding to avoid 

very imputation of vanity is the uni- 
verſal plea of all the ſlovens of my ac- 
quaintance. Looking upon any remark- 
able attachment to dreſs as a proof of 
a weak mind, your men of ſenſc affect 
to be entirely above it; and, willing to 
enhance their own conſequence by de- 
pending ſolely on the force of intellec- 


tual merit, they run to ſtudied indecen- 


cies of appearauce; and very often carry 
not only a dirty ſhirt, but an unſa- 
voury effluvia, into the politeſt compa- 
nies. 

People of ſenſe ſhould, however, con- 


ſider, that a cleanlineſs in dreſs is not a 


little conducive to health; and that it 
can be no derogation from their under- 
ſtandings, to make uſe of an occaſional 
baſon of water in the ſcowering of tizeir 
hands and face. All extremes are an im- 
putation upon our judgments; and the 
beit wack, arr men of abilities can 
give of their ſuperior wiſdom, on ordi- 
nary occaſions, is to avoid the ſmalleſt 
appearance of ſingularity. Wherever 


we ſee men running into fingularitics of 


any kind, we may ſaftly conclude, that 
the judgment is not perfectly right; but 
when we ſee theſe ſingularities have a 
tendency only to occaſion univerſal diſ- 
guſt, we may be ſatisfied, that whoever 
is guilty of them, is poſſeſſed of an un- 
common ſhare of pride at the bottom; 


and thinks that the accomplihments of 


his mind ſufficiently atone for any egre- 
gious ditregard of his perſon. 

Every man owes ſomethiug to the ſa- 
tis faction of his friends, rotwithſtand- 
ing fo many people abſurdly imagine 
they re er nely tormed for themſclves. 
A philoſopher, or a poet, may challenge 
our admiration on the ſcore of his abili- 
ties; yet if he {acrifices all conſideration 
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to a decency in his appearance, it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould ever be beloved. Con- 
verſe with him we may, but we can nei- 
ther chuſe to fit near him at table, nor 
age him out of the ſame glaſs; and 
we may deſpiſe a coxcomb for his 


* 


ſhall be always inclined to give him the 
preference to a notorious ſloven, both in 
every public place, and at every ſocial 
entertainment. I am, Sir, &c. 


VErax, 
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1 4 — no man can be a greater 
admirer of Engliſh hoſpitality than 
myſelf, I have nevertheleſs been fre- 
quently off-nd.d at ſeeing this hoſpita- 
Iny carried to a ridiculous exceſs; and 
have always imagined, where I {aw the 
maſter of a houſe running into a large 
expence merely for the entertainment of 
two or three intimate friends, that he 
mult entertain either a very improper 
opinion of himſelf, or a ſtrange idea of 
his company. 

I +ined yefterday with my old friend 
Ned Grumble, the council at Gray's- 
Inn, with whom I went to ſchool; and 
who, notwithſtanding the ſmart air which 
an occaſional queue wig 
leaſt eight · and fifty, and ought to know 
a little more of the world than what he 
manifeſted in his entertainment. There 
were hut three of us, Ned, Dr. Syſtem 
the naturalift, an i mvicit;z yet we had 
dinner enough fr. m the tavera to ſerve 
twenty, and ſuch a protufion of luxu- 
ries, that the bare earables muſt at leaſt 
have amounted to (ix or ſeven pounds. 
To be ſure, Ned is a man of fortune, 
and can afford to treat his friends very 

eelly ; but, for my ownpart, I never 
my notions of gentility by the 
ſtandard of extravzgance. I do not love 
to ſec money unneceflarily thrown ; 
and always wiſh that le of — 
tion would apply the ſupei fluities of their 
income either to the relief of merit in 
diſtreſs, or to thoſe objects which muſt 
promote the general welfare of their 
country. | 

As the various courſes came in, I ob- 
ſerved Ned was ſecretly pleaſcd with the 
air of ſurpr 2c which I naturally put on, 
and ſeemed to riſe in his own opinion in 

jon to the elegance of his table. 

uh a look of indifference he preſſed 
the doctor and I to eat hearty; and with 
a very ridiculous kind of an aſfectation, 
lamented that there was nothing which 
we could poſſibly like. He wiſhed the 


gives him, is at 


dinner had been to our taſtes; and with 
the long liſt of cuſtomary excuſes which 
uſually paſs for good breeding in ſe- 
cond- rate companies, he promiſed the 
next time we favoured him with a viſit, 
we ſhould be accommodated in a man- 
ner infinitely more to our ſatisfaction. 


When I returned home, I could not 


help reflecting on the icious preva- 
lence of cuſtoms in the generality of our 
convivial entertainments. The eternal 
endeavour at parade and magnificence, 
I confidered as the natural reſult of va- 
nity; and ſaw that by much the prin- 
cipal part of the world was conſiderably 
more ſtudious to arrogate the opinicu of 
their own | ance, than to promote 
the ſatisfaQtion of their friends. Every 
diſh which was added to a table, I found 
was looked upon as an addition to the 
merit of the entertainer; and he that was 
a clever {cilow with a Turbot, es ſtill 
cleverer if he could furniſh a John Dory, 
or provide any other article of luxury 
equally expenſive and unneceſſary. 

It, however, we examine this matter 
properly, we ſhall always find that an 
exceſs of preparation, inſtead of being 
a real compliment, is nothing better than 
indirect offence; it is a tacit inſinuauon, 
either that our gueſts are not gencraily 
uſed to ſuch delicacies as we have pro- 
vided for them, or that it is abſoluiehy 
neceſſary to bribe the depravity of their 
palates, when we would deſire the fa- 
vour of their company. The great art 
of entertaining with ce is to en- 
tertain with reaſon. To do this we muft 
conſult the nature of our circumſtances, 
and the rank of our friends. It the 
firſt are narrow, we e our ſe vcs to 
the ſevereſt cenſure, as well as the kecneſt 
ridicule, by aping the luxuricus abun- 
dance of à Lord Mayor's table; and let 
the latter be what it will, we ſhoul en- 
deavour to treat them after the cuſt m- 
ary manner in which they treat hem - 
ſeives in their own families, Fur this 
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ſhould never inſult a poor 


covers, nor invite a lord to an humble 
ſhin of beef. A decent ſupply of good 
diſhes ſhould always be in readineſs, 
but nothing ever ſtudied for unneceſſary 
rade. "how, and not profuhon, 
d be the characteriſtic of our board; 

and we ſhould conſtantly recollect, that 


thoſe are utterly unworthy the appella- 


tion of friends, who could wiſh us to 
ſquander a parcel of valuable pounds for 
the mere ſake of making an _— diſ- 
play of our opulence, when ſum 
thus extravagantly laid out might be ap- 
plied to a number of very ſalutary pur- 
oſes. | 
"Than are ſeveral people, however, 
who are hurried away by an unaccount- 
able defire of appearing extremely ſplen 
did in their entertainments, and make 
it a ſort of point to keep a table con- 
ſiderably above their circumſtances. I 
remember poor Dick Thornton would 
frequently invite people to dimncr, and 
treat with Champagne and Burgundy, 
paid the bill of fare, but the evening be- 
fore, from ſome of his or piti- 
fully begged a fortnight's credit at the 
Mitre in Fleet Street. 
Hoſpitality, to be ſure, requires every 
man to receive his acquaintance with 
the utmoſt cordisliry and warmth, but 


it by no means defires of ſmall 
fortune to be Jy impoveriſn- 


n with all the magaificence of fifty 


tainment has entirely 


ing themſelves for the ſake of keeping 
an extenſive circuit of company; nei- 
ther does it dictate, that thoſe with full 
purſes ſhould ever run into extrava- 
gance. None, however, miſtake the 
matter more than young fellows who are 
juſt entering into the world, and have 
no other proſpe&t of ſu ing them- 
ſelves 41 3 of. — — 
avocations. Betrayed by too great a 
generoſity of temper, they imagine they 
never can ſhew a ſufficient welcome to 
their friends; and hence they incon- 
fiderately provide twenty or thirty diſhes 
for thoſe very men whoſe general round 
of ſwing they know to be a plain fimple 
joint, or a frugal beef-ſteak at a tavern. 
For my own part, whenever it has been 
my lot to dine with perſons of this caſt, 
the uncommon excellence of my enter- 
ſpoiled my fto- 
mach; and 1 have loft ail reliſh to eat- 
ing, merely from recollecting what a 
conſiderable ſum a good natured young 
fellow muſt have idly thrown away, 
through a deſire of manifeſting an ex- 
traordinary reſpeR for his company. 
The publication of this little ſtric- 
ture will, I hope, in ſome meaſure, re. 
move ſo great an abſurdity. People of 
good ſenſe want little more than a bare 
mention of their errors to produce an 
amendment : and by the reformation 
which I may hear occaſioned by the pre- 
ſent hint, 1 ſhall immediately judge tae 
underſtanding of my readers. 
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YN the courſe of my little ſtrictures, 
1 I have frequently endeavoured to diſ- 
countenance the ſcandalous propenſity 

which I have obſerved in a number of 
old feilows for an obſcenity of conver- 
ſation ; a propenſity which, even in the 
— and giddy- headed ftate of 
_ » is extremely culpable, and no 

s diſgraces the politencts of the gentle - 
man, than leſſens the underſtanding of 
the man. In the I ſhall 
lay a picture before my which, 
though r-aily drawn for a particular 
perſon, will, I fear, much too 
general a reſemblance z but which, f it 
ſhould forty ately prove a means of re- 
forming a fingle individual, will make 
me think my time very well beſtowed, 


and induce me, perhaps, to take up 


the ſubject again at another opportu- 
nitv. 

Laft night, having received a mot 
preffing invitation from an old relation 
of mine, I went and ſupped at his houſe. 


The company conſiſted of his lady, bis 


ſon, and his two daughters, a very 
eminent clergyman in the city, and 
myſelf. My friend is one of thoſe peo- 
ple, who, having formerly cut a very 
gay figure in the world, is ſtill ambi- 
tious of ſpreading the May- bloom of 
twenty-five upon the winter of three- 
ſcore ; and deſirous of diſplaying in the 
fulneſs of his ſpirits that ſprightline(s 
and vivacity which time has relentleſsly 
taken from his perſon : with this view 
he is everlaſtingly aiming at double en- 


tendres, and will not even heſitate to 
crack 
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crack his indelicate ambiguities upon his 
child:en. On the contrary, he often 
attacks his daughters with a vein of the 
moſt culpable levity; and tells them, 


when the poor young ladies are ready 


to fink with ſhame and mortification, 
that they know very well what he means, 
and that he is perfectly ſenſible they are 
both languiſhing for huſbands. 
As my old friend ſuffers me to take 
more liberties with him than he can bear 
from any body elle, I always endea- 
vour to keep him in a little order; and 
this renders my vifits uncommonly we- 
come to his family. Laſt night I ma- 
naged him pretty well, and we had not 
above ten or a dozen indelicacies during 
ſupper- time: but the cloth was no ſooner 
removed, than he cried—* Come, Mr. 
© Babler, I'll give you a toaſt. This 
was what the ladies extremely appre- 
hended, and they all inſtantly roſe up 
from table, with an abruptneſs that 
would have aſtoniſhed a ftranger pro- 
diciouſly, and darted out of the room. 
Upon this he burſt into a Joud laugh; 
and flapping me on the ſhoulder with 
an air of extraordinary ſatisfa tion, ex- 
claimed“ Well, my boy, you fee I am 
« ſtill Old Trucpenny; and though to 
© the full as heavily laden with years as 
© yourtci!, have fifty times your ſpirits, 
© and can ſet the women a- going when- 
© ever I think proper.“ Then turning 
round to the che gyman, and pointing 
to his ſon, he aſk-d, with an arch ſig- 
nificance of countenance— Do you 
© think, doctor, that fellow will be a 
© quarter the man I am when he comes 
© to my age ?—Hey—what y vou, 
e petticouts?* The gentleman replied, 
be believed not; and my fed ordered 
us to ſill a humper directly, for he fill 
piques himſelf upon being alle to drink 
a conple of battſes of an cvening. 
Wien our gliſi.s were charged 
No,“ favs lic, I'll give you a toaſt." 
He did ſo with a witnets;z and totally 
forgetting the p:efence of his lon, the 
profeſſion of the clergyman, and the 
ſobriety of my character, give what 
vould ſcarcely have iſſued from the un- 
derbied intoxication of an Iriſh chair- 
man in a right cellar. For my own 
part, I turned round in diſguſt, the 
clergyman wiped his face, and the fon 
nooped to buckle his ſhoe, in order to 
avoid the diſagrecable necefſicy of bluſu- 
ing {or his father, whoſe behaviour was 


no leſs ill-timed than it was illiberal, 
I was in hopes the viſible diſſatisfaRion 
which we all manifeſted on this occafion 
would have kept my antiquated buck 
in a little order for the remainder of the 
evening: but here, Sir, I was miſera- 
bly miſtaken ; every glaſs brought on a 
new inſtance of obſcenity, and produced 
a freſh queſtion, whether he was not the 
heartieſt cock, of his years, in the uni- 
verſe. The loweſt amours of his youth. 
ful days were raked up with the moſt 
paltry degree of oſtentation; and he 
ſeemed to gain a new ſhare of life from 
the mere repetition of thoſe circum. 
ſtances which ſhould have made him 
ſorry that he ever lived at all. 

Youth is but a poor excuſe for a 
man's playing che fool; but no pallia. 
tion can p ſſiby be offered where a grey 
head is ſtriving to re exiſt in the remem- 
brance of former vices, and is ambit Hus 
of preſerving the ſame reputation tor 
extravagancies in the deepening va e of 
years, which rendered him contemptible 
to the thinking part of the world when 
a boy of nineteen. If a man is really 
deſirous of being relpeted in the de- 
ciine of life, he muſt act in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deſerve the univerſal eſteem of 
his acquaintance ; inſtead of deviating 
into ribaldry, he muſt make an abſolute 
diſplay of his good ſenſe, and build his 
applauſe upon the re&itude of his own 
ſentiments, inſtead of applying to the 
depravity of ours. A debauchee of 
ſixty is no leſs a ſcandal to nature, than 
a diſgrace to morality; and we cannot 
help feeling a ſecret kind of horror, 
when we {ce à father profligately jeſting 
with his children, and taking every op- 
portunity to ſtce] them againſt the nicer 
ſenſations of delicacy and virtue. The 
parent who acts in this manner, has not 
only his own errors to an{wer for, but 
in a great meaſure the crimes of his po- 
ſterity. The human mind has a natu- 
ral promptitude to err, and we are all 
of us but too fond of copying the ex- 
amples of thuſe whom we have been 
taught to reverence and love. For the 
ſake of the riſing generation, therefore, 
let me earneſtly exhort the old brarty 
cocks of the preſent age, to pay ſome 
little regard to this reflection; lince the 
reputation and welfare of their families 
ought to engage a conſiderable ſhare of 
their attention, however indifterent they 


may be about their own. 
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Otwithſtanding a number of writ- 
ers have very judiciouſly em- 
ployed their pens in expoſing the ridi- 
culous partiality which the generality 
of parents feel in favour of their own 
children; yet there is one ſpecies of this 
rtiality which, though the moſt fatal 
in it's effects, has however engaged but 
the ſmalleſt part of their notice; for 
which reaſon I propoſe to make it the 
ſubje& of my preſent diſcuſſion, and 
flatter myſelf that it will be received, 
on account of it's importance, with a 
particular ſhare of indulgence by the 
public. 


The prejudice upon which I intend 


to animadvert, is the opinion abſurdly 
entertained by every body, that the 


beauty of their — ＋ will be always 
certain of making their fortunes. This 


unhappy prepoſſeſſion is now ſo univer- 


fally adopted, that few parents attend 
to more than the mere ſuperficials of a 
young lady*s education. A mather, now- 
a-days, inſtead of inculcating leſſous of 
prudence and morality, is only ſolicitous 
about the perſonal accompliſhments of 
her riſing angel : inſtead of teaching her 
to be humble, modeft, and unaffected, 
ſhe lays down no rules = _ of 

ide; no K s but thoſe of arro- 
— * ocuments but thoſe of 
affectation. Before Miſs is out of her 
hanging · ſleeves, ſhe is accuſtomed to the 
moſt extravagant praiſes of her own 
beauty; and is inſtructed in a belief 
that, ſo the delicacy of her complexion is 
attended to, there is no neceſſity what- 
ſoever to pay the leaſt regard to the cul- 
tration of her mind. Hence the can 
argue upon the excellence of Naples 
dew, before ſhe knows 2 fingle com- 
mandment in the decalogue; and de- 
ſcant upon the ſmartneſs of a ribband, 
before the is acquainted with a letter in 
the alphahet. ' 

The natural conſequence of ſuch an 
elucation is, that ſhe becomes intole- 
rably vain, and inſupportably ignorant. 
The firſt of th--ſe amiable qualifications, 
ner vanity, reuders her totally blind to 
every merit in the character of another 
perſon; and the latter renders her as 
totally inſenſible of the groſſeſt abſurdity 
u her own, Calculated merely fer ſhew, 


her only ſtudy is to attract a crowd of 
fools to the ſtandard of her beauty; and, 
taught that a woman with ſo exquiſite a 
face has a juſt pretenſion to the firſt of- 
fers in the kingdom, the is continually 
aſpiring above the level of her circum- 
ſtances. By this means, ſhe moſt com- 
monly withers in contempt upon the 
ſtalk of an antiquated virginity, or Ta- 
crifices her reputation to ſome debau- 
chee of faſhion, whom ſhe vainly ima- 
gines to draw in for a huſband. It is 
below a beauty ever to think of marry- 
ing with a man of her own rank; her 
charms are to procure ſomething infi- 
nitely ſuperior ; and there is ſcarcely a 
tradeſman's daughter with a paſſable 
face, in the weekly Hills, but what now 
and then thinks of an equipage with a 
tolerable degree of confidence; and ima- 
gines herſelf pretty certain, at leaſt, of 
a gentleman or a knight, though ſhe 


ſhould'even fail of gaining a te 
with a coronet. 7% | 
The ſtrangeſt thing, however, in this 


unaccountable notion with which people 
are deluded, of a daughter's making a 
fortune with her face, 1s, that every one 
ſuppoſes the world will look through 
the magnifying-glaſs of parental prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, and conceive juſt ſuch an opinion 
of the girl's perſonal attractions as they 
are filly enough to entertain themſelves, 
without ever recollecting that others 
have no natural interett in the young 
lady, either to be blind to her defects, 
or ſenſihle of her perfections: they are 
aſtoniſhed that we ſhould differ from 
their idea of her merit; and abſolutely 
demand that tribute of admiration from 


our jultice, which is nothing but the 


ridiculous reſult of their own partiality. 
How often, I appeal to my readers, 
have they heard a mother extolling the 
face of tome half-begotten thing to the 

ies as à miracle of excellence; and, 
inthe fulneſs of her heart, exclaiming 
y brauty! my queen” and © my 


© ax gel !* where the poor little wretch 


had actually the features of a jacka- 
napes! For my own part, I have ſeen 
ſuck things a thouſand times, and 
among my own relations too. My 
couln Suke has a little girl of about ten 
years old, who is blind of an eye, and 
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ſeamed with the ſmall · pox like a Savoy- 
eabbage; yet Suke imagines that her 
daughter will, one time or other, make 
a conqueſt of a nobleman ; and has 
been known to praiſe the ineffable ſweet. 
neſs of her Patty's face, though the 
company were at that moment 
talking about Lady — or 
the Ducheſs of Hamilton. 


people's children, how other prople are 
affeKed at the gh 


form a comp 
poſſeſſion of a ſmooth face and an agree- 


they may be generally imagined. A 
young fellow, if he wants to make an 
occahonal connection with a lady, 
ſcarcely ever looks for more than figure 
or make. By the ſame rule that he 
buys a horſe, he chuſes his miſtreſs, 
But the caſe is widely different when he 
comes to think of a wife: however he 
may laugh at prudence and diſcretion in 
himſelf, he always requires it in her; 
and thinks he is infinitely more liable 
to ſuffer in the public opinion, through 
the minuteſt foible of her's, than through 
the greateſt error of his own : for this 
reaſon, the wildeſt libertine, when he 
thinks of marrying, generally looks out 
for a woman of virtue and underſtand. 
ing. Experience has taught him how 
ſmall a ſhare the mere attractions of a 
fine — have in * formation of real 
happineſs; and if he chuſes a perſon 
that werts a fortune, r 
moſt commonly a perſon that can ſave 
one, Hence matmmony is the only 
thing in which he ſeldom ſuffers himſelf 
to be duped; and he hardly ever dreams 


of aſking the hand of a mere beauty, 


while there is a poſſibility for him to 


gain a woman of real beauty and merit 
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are ſo very much in point, | 
not reſiſt a deſire of troubling you with 


this reſpe&t was the original ſource of 
all my misfortunes. | 

My father, you muſt know, Mr. 
Babler, was the youngeſt ſon of a good 
dependeree than an employment under 


the government, which brought him in 


about five hundred pounds a year. As 
he was naturally fa generous diſpoſi- 


Hon, be never thought of mending his 


circumſtances by marrying a woman 
with money, though he had a perſon 
and an addreſs which rendered it no 
way difficult for him to ſucceed with 
the ladies. On the contrary, Sir, he 
followed the implicit direction of his in- 
clinations; and before he was five and 
twenty, married my mother, the dauę h- 
ter of a Glouceſterſhire baronet, whe: 
whole fortune conſiſted of a long line of 
anceſtors, a high notion of gentility, 
and a very agreeable face. 
With a diſpoſuion on both ſides to 
make every thing wear the moſt elegant 
nce, it is not to be wondered at, 
if on either there were no extracr- 
dinary notions of cxconomy. I was 
born in about a tweivemonth after ther 
union z and I have heard my mother 
ſay, the bare preparations for her ly- 
=” cus wag mes ——— 
. X On Woaou 
of A affections, Ton ——_ as ii I 
was ſomething more than mortal. In 


2 . on 


„ „ . e e e eee esse err see KSS sener 


rr rere! 


have ſome irreſiſtible attractions. My 
mother, before my were well o 
declared them a pair of the right killing 
kind z and if I ha but to cry for 
a little bread and , my father found 
out in every ſquall ſome indications of a 
wonderful ſagacity. In ſhort, I was 
looked upon as an abſolute Olio or ſal- 
per factions, to uſe the words 
r; erat, Gama 
in danger 1 
the inſatiable fondneſs, as I may call it, 
of my poor father and mother. N 
When I grew towards ſeven or eight, 
and had paſſed the ordeal of a fiery 
ſmall-pox with pretty good ſucceſs, I 
was pronounced a perfe& beauty; and 
my friends all concluded, that it was 
impoſſible but what ſuch a woman as I 
promiſed to turn out muſt make her for- 
tune by her attractions. In- 
fatuated by this unaccountable 
ſeſſion, my mother's ſole attention was 
confined to thoſe iſhments which 


were advancing 
progreſs of French, Italian, and Eng- 


ſpuit, by taking care to rate the 


—— — 


Sir, in this hopeful manner I reached 


my fixteenth — and knew nothing 


in nature but to make a cap, play 
a game at cards, turn out my toes 2 
little tolerably, and play a leflon or two 
„ 
was now on the age 
when mother expected my perſon 
— nk 3838 
mon pains to tell me, that thoſe who 
were my equals only were infinitely be- 
neath me z and that none but thoſe who 
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poſſibly be as as myſelf. Vani 
and e xp charateriſtics of 
years, were open to every document 
of this nature; and I indul w it as 
2 ion from conſequence, ta 
be * leſs than honourable com- 
pany. For this ſe, T even con- 
deſcended to be nl. aa yer indifference; 
put up with an inſult from the daughter 
of a man of faſhion, for the fake of 
numbering her amongſt my acquaint- 
ance; and permitted ſome familiarities, 
not criminal however, from her brother, 
to purchaſe the honour of his attending 
on me in public. The nuts © 
this behaviour was, however, fatal: 
before I was ei I refuſed two or 
three very conſiderable offers from 
ple of my own rank ; and before I was 
nineteen, fell a victim to the illiberal 
machinations of a villain with an earl- 


dom, who viſited on my account at my 


father's, and flattered him with a notion 
of ſpeedily becoming my huſband. 

Not to dwell this unhappy cir- 
cumftance, ſuffice it, that ſhame and 
diſappointment quickly broke the heart 
of my poor father, who died, lament- 
ing with his laſt breath his error in my 
education, and was followed by his mi- 
ſerable reli& in leſs than ſix weeks. 
With my father died all my hopes of 
ſubſiſtence; and what I ſhould have 
done for bread, God only knows, had 
not a moſt excellent lady, who was 
compelled into a marriage with my be- 
trayer, a little after I was undone by 
him, purchaſed me out of her pin · money 
an annuity of a hundred pounds for my 
life, and generouſly ſent it me in a man- 
ner that doubled the obligation. Upon 
this I have reſided near ten years in a 
remote part of the country, endeavour- 
ing, by a cloſe application to the beft 
authors, to unlearn the principal part of 


what I was formerly taught; and to 


atone, by an exemplary conduct during 


the remainder of my days, for the in- 


diſeretions of my paſt behaviour. May 
my ſtory prove a means of preventin 
the ruin of other young women; an 
teach ſuch parents as mine, that the 
only way of raiſing a real happineſs for 
their children, is to lay the foundation 
on diſcretion and virtue. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſeryan', 

T x£ODORA. 
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HERE is a ſpecies of ill · breed- 


and which, as it gives much uneaſineſs 
to à number of well-meaning people, I 


have taken the liberty of condemning in 
the following little narrative; and ihall 
therefore eſteem it as 2 ſingular obliga- 
tion, if you will lay it before the public 


ah "= muſt know, Mr. Babler, that 1 
live in a tolerably genteel ſtreet, not far 
from ow rp Inn, and have made it 
inci udy during the whole 
3 OE. to — no offence 
whatſoever to any perſon in the neigh- 
bourhood. Unhappily, however, Sir, 
there is an antiquated gentleman who 
lives almoſt oppoſite to me, and who 
has a family conſiſting of a wife every 
whit as venerable as himſelf, two daugh- 
ters to whom Nature has been uncom- 
monly parſimonious in the diſtribution 
of her perſonal graces, and a ſervant- 
maid. As this amiable little commu- 
nity pique themſelves prodigiouſly on 
the regularity of their own conduR, 
they ave continually upon the watch to 
pry into the behaviour of every body 
ſe. Hence, Sir, if a gentleman knocks 
at my door about bulineſs, ſome one of 
them continually runs to the window to 
ſee who it is; and comments, in a tone 
loud enough to be diſtinctly heard acroſs 
the way, eitber upon his dreſs or his 
I I have company with me in 

the parlour, ſome of them ſtand centinel 
on me at the dining- room; and if I take 
my gueſts into the dining-room, they 
mount to the ſecond floor, where they 
have a full command of all my motions, 
and reduce me to the diſagreeable alter · 
native of bearing the whole torrent of 
their impertinent obſe vations, or of 
letting down my curtains. To be ſure, 
Sir, I am not the only object of this ob- 
liging ſolicitude; as far as they can poſ- 
ubly ſee, they manifeſt a laudable anxie- 
ty for the conduct of their netghbours; 
and being fortunately fituated in a houſe 


remarkable for the convenience of 
it's proſpect, they ſtr ke a kind of awe 
through a number of families conſider- 
ably better than then.ſelves, and are al- 
moſt as good as our reforming claſs of 
conſtables, to enforce the minuteſt pro- 
priety of behaviour. | 
Did their impertinence, however, ex. 
tend no farther, it might perhaps be 
borne with ſome degree of temper, and 
they might poſſibly be conſidered as 
objects of our pity, without ever ex. 
citing our reſentment. But, alas! Mr. 
Babler, the buckling of a ſhoe, or the 
wearing of a clean ſhirt, ſets them into 
a tittering; and a little more powder in 
one's wig than ordinary, occafions a 
horſe laugh. "7 wife, Sir, being as 
good-natured and placid a girl as ever 
exiſted, this diſpoſition gives them ſo 
great an advantage over her, that ſhe 
n. window, 
is always in greateſt diſtreſs it 
the ſervant her a moment at the 
door. If the puts on but a freſh gown 
to viſit a fri ſhe hears—* Lord, we 
are dreſſed to day!” ing from the 
oppoſite fide of the ſtreet; and if ſhe 
ſends home but an humble leg of mut- 
ton from market, there is a—* 'Pon 
my word, we are reſolved to live well, 


however, let who will pay for it! 
Nay, Sir, my little girl, an infant under 
two years of age, comes in for her ſhare 


of this delicate treatment; and her mo- 
ther having a day or two ago bought 
her a new net, the child has ever 
fince 
their wit, and God love you, look at 
* Miſs!* is the continual on when- 
ever the maid appears with her at the 
door, or takes her out into Lincoln's- 
Inn gardens for a little air and exerciſc. 
In ſhort, Sir, not an article in our drets, 
nor a feature in our faces, eſcapes the 
eagle- eyed notice of our worthy nei 
beurs;z and there is ſcarce a paſſibility 
of conceiving how 


unhappy we 
have been rendered ty this excels of 


curioſity 


either diſtinguiſhed 2 uncommon 
elegance of appearance, or amia 


of perſon, this behaviour would be the 


leſs extraordinary; but, Sir, Sunday is 


undergone the ſevereſt exertion of 
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neighbourhood, like the members of the 
largeſt communities, ſhould always en- 
dea vour to engage one another's eſteem 
by a mutual intercourſe of good, at 
leaſt of obliging, offices: true polite- 
neſs, however. this unfaſhionable ſenſe 
of the word may be exploded, conſiſta 
in exerting our utmoſt abilities to pro- 


whom Saul paid a midnight viſit at 
dor; and the eldeſt daughter, to an un- 
meaningneſs of face that actually bor- 
ders _ lunacy, joins a couple of 
tuſhes that project a g way from 
the mouth, like the s of an ele- 
phant; the youngeſt, to borrow an ex- 
preſſion from the 
2 * huſk about her 
which fo 


cheſnut, 


abſorbs 


joſs in what order of beings to rank her; 
and, therefore, though her ſex has per- 


gender. 


There 78 nothing, Mr. Rabler, 
which betrays an underſtanding fo 
weak, or a heart ſo malevolent, as an 
inclination to render others undeſervedly 


uneaſy, The people of every little 


—_— has my 


- an” | 
ſtige of humanity, that I am almoſt at a 


mote the ſatisfaQtion of our nei 


A contrary diſpoſition, though it may 
be reckoned extremely witty by ſame, 


can be conſidered in that light 


ſociety. What a pity is it, Sir, that, 
like other nuiſances, there is no method 


of ql CG a grand jury: 


you will have the thanks of many 
milies in my part of the town, beſides 
thoſe of your moſt humble ſeſrant, 

CensOR, 
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O know mankind, and to 
their follies, is generally the 
wiſh of the ; but there are 


mercenary 
ſome who think, that expoſing their 


own follies to public view is the trueſt 


of others. is method of a man's 
ſubjecting himſclf to voluntary diſtreſs, 


in order to become acquainted with hu- 
man nature, goes by the name of ſee- 
ng life; ſo that, as the phraſe goes, the 
young fellow is now faid to have ſeen 
moſt of life who has experienced moſt 


IE. often, with pity, | 
ſome of my ——— 
who took this experimental way of be- 
coming philoſophers, and who 
proper to all the little wit they had 
by their f ings: and yet, in fakt, 
when we come to examine this aſcetic 
{& of ſtudents, we ſhall find them ut- 
terly ignorant of real life, and {killed 
only in the ceremonies of a night cellar, 
or the etiquette of a brothel. 

It is amuſing enough to liſten to one 


| purſuit of 

could have ſupplied them 1 
portion of the means. Pleaſure is not 
ſo coy a miſtreſs as theſe men would per- 
ſuade us that the is; ſhe needs not be 
purſued throngh the mazes of a ni 
adyenture, n 
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loſing a noſe; the ufual beaten tract to 
happineſs is ever the ſureſt, and to live 
like the reſt of mankind is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that the traveller is in the right 
Way. When one of our bloode yo. ng 
fellows, with a true eccentricity of think- 
img, ſrparates from the crowd, in order 
to enjoy higher delights 
quaintance, he only becomes the object 
of contempt and derifion, and, like a 
deer in the foreſt, he ever finds leaſt ſafe- 
ty when alone. 
The ridicule of every has 2 


levelled againſt this abſi 
life; and till, like the witch in the fable, 
as he has been hunted down in one 
he has aſſumed another. In the Spec- 
tator*s days, the buck of the time was 
called a Mobock; he afterwards received 
the apycliat on of a Blood; and, at pre- 


rafters of the different times, however, 


Eg 
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hears a ſyllabie bordering 
neis or ce. od- brreding he languiſhes 
only for an iudelicate toaſt, or an oppor- 


than his ac- 


erudirion 1s ſtarted; and Prplened if he 


tunity of introducing ſome paltry lite 
adventure, which ought to be relerycd 
for a ſet of intoxicated apprentices on a 
Chriſtmas holiday. Even in the preſence 
of the moſt modeſt among the ſofter (ex, 
he does not heſitate to mention the name 
of ſome faſhionable demirep; nor ſeruple 
to boalt of a Newgate acquaintance with 
an executed highwayman. 

Yet, notwithſtanding this deſcription 
of a modern back is pretiy exact, there 
is an unaccountable ambition among the 
greateſt number of our young fellows 
to ſhew a tolerable pretenſion to the cha- 


rafter. From a _— opinion that li- 
bertiniſm is a proof 0 oa lenſe, they 


tent, he is called a Huck: the three cha- fools. 


A follow the documents of vir- 
tue, it nevertheleſs admires them; and 
we ourſelves are never more ready to 
venerate a man of principle, than when 
on account of our vices he treats us with 
contempt. Let us, therefore, inſtead of 
being what in our hearts we real!; de- 


1 teſt, <ndeavour to arrive at what we are 


ambitious to be thought ; and make that 


very pride, which hurries us into ſuch a 


number of exceſſes, a laudable incentive 
to the road of perfection. 
Virtue, in fact, wants only to be 


| known to have a number of admirers; 


and as in the purſuit of thoſe vices 
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11 never has been a period 
in which greater pretenfions were 
| there never was a period 
in which public ſpirit was ſo utterly diſ- 
regarded. Every man we meet has 
ſomething to ſay about the tuffermes of 
his urfortunate country, though at that 
very moment he is doing every thing in 
country hia;elf. In the courſe of my 
acquaintance I have known a man ex- 
claim againſt luxury, who could not 
make a dinner without twelve or four- 
teen diſhes; and have heard a woman of 
\ faſhion commiſerating the caſe of our 
diſtreſſed manufacturers, with the very 


mi de to 


though 


ſame breath that gave orders for the 


of a F lilk, à fet of Dreſ- 
den diſhes, or an Ir:chan cabinet. Con- 
tradition is th» prevailing foible of the 


vreſent age; and in nothing are we more gi 


unaccountable than in our eternal pre- 
tenſions to con . 

The moſt whimiical patriot, however, 
whom I have met with, is Ned . 
This extraordinary character has ſtudied 
the celebrated fable of the Bees with the 
cloſeſt attention, and puts down every 
vice or folly which he commits to the 
good of his country. If he gets intoxi- 
cated, it is from a ſpirit of genuine pa- 
_ triotiſm. Den 
nefited in proportion to antiry 
_ conſumes : ll F ho hoſes the bead of 
* en. 5e 
inſta money 
which he gives to make the affair up 
cuculates through the community, and 
15 & cauſe of ſatisfaction to a thouſand 


wenched, fought, and 


families. Ia ſhort, Ned has drank, 
ared him- 
ſelf, through an exalted ſolicitude tor 
the general emolument; and is now clote 
pent up in one of our priſons, out of a pure 
and diſintereſted regard for the welfare 
of ſociety. 

Yet, notwithſtanding the little claim 
which the of this kingdom 
| character of 


z and if their tobacco is no: the 
of Great Britain, i“ 
is at leaſt ſent us from ſome of the Brink 


Nay, their very oaths are en- 
tirely of Engliſh materials. No Fon azy 
bonoers, or Let me dies, and ſuch like dri - 


picable exciamati.ns .f foreign contex- 
ture; but a ſolid 3— f zwyl—-s, like a hum- 
ming tankard of Calwer!'s entire butt. 
33 33 

an e pe 
ſpirit and underſtanding! 

It is remarkable, that though theſe 
people are the beſt fricnds to the real 
intereſt of their country, they nevertne- 
leſs give themſelves no airs of import- 
ance, nor run into any inſolent ſelf. 
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the good of the kingdom. On the con- 
trary, they leave every arrogance ot this 
nature to their ſuperiors, who act upon 
principles diametrically oppoſite z from 
which we may naturally infer, that 
thoſe are always the trueſt patriots who 
make the leaſt demands upon our grati- 
tude for praiſe; and who purſue the in- 
deviable path of national welfare, with- 


out looking upon themſelves as entitled 


to any extraordinary merit from the 
ſte adineſs of their courſe. It is alſo 
worthy of obſervation, that the lower 
the ſituation of the Britiſh plebeian, the 
more inflexibly rivetted we find him to 
the good of his country; the more we 
ſee him wedded to his gin and tobacco: 
while, on the contrary, the higher we 
go among conſequence and _— 
— — thing of a foreign manu- 
tacture, and the * we ſhall find 
the noſtril of contempt turned up at the 
produce of poor Oid England. | 

It may poſſibly be obſerved on this 
occaſion, that notwithſtanding this great 
ſuperiority which I give the loweſt ranks 
over the very firſt, yet, if an enquiry 
was made into the principles of each, 
both might appear to bear a nearer ſi- 
militude at bottom than at preſent I 
ſeem inclinable to allow. It may poſ- 
fibly be urged, that if the pooreſt orders 
of tue were able to furniſh them- 
ſelves with the luxuries of life, they 
would run into juſt the fame exceſſes 
for which they are continually railing 
at _ r as little 
regard the welfare of their cou 
as the muſt faſhionable inen of — 
in the kingdom. Why, in fact, I be- 
lieve they would; but this proves no- 
thing more than that, with all our pa- 
triotic boaſting, we have not a ſingle 
ſpark of public ſpirit exiſting amongſt 
us as a nation; and that, with all our 
ridiculous parade of free-born Engiiſh- 
men, we are the verieit ſlaves in the uni- 
verſe to the worlt of tyrants—vice and 
affectation. 5 

The only way to recover our liberty 
from the oppreſſive fangs of ſuch arbi- 
trary rulers, is to make a proper uſe of 
our underitanding. We do not want 
either ſpirit or good ſenſe; yet, through 
Tome unaccountable impulſe, we act as 
i wvtterly deſtitute of both. We can 
ridicule our follies, and be aſhamed of 


ting a good | 


our vices, yet never make the leaft ef. 
tort to get the better of either; and there 
is ſcarcely a road to virtue but what we 
have the juſtice to admire, at the very 
ſtant we are giving the moſt unbound. 
cd looſe to licentiouſneſs and immorality. 
With regard, however, to actions of a 
public kind, there is a patriotiſm of the 
moſt exalted nature, with which we 
have hitherto totally unac. 
ö — notwithſtanding it is of in- 
itely greater importance than the en- 
of commerce or manufac- 

tures. This patriotiſm is the practice 
of moral re&itude, and the defire of ſet. 
example to our neighbours. 
Now-a-days, if a legiſlator — a 
popular in either houſe of 
parliament, we ſet him down as the 
deliciæ human generis; and, upon the 
mere ſtrength of this ſingle qualification, 
give him an indubitable privilege to 


trample upon law both of reaſon 
and morality. If he exerts himſelf in a 
ſtrenuous ion to government, we 


are regardleſs how many worthy tradeſ- 
men he breaks by his diſhoneſty; and 
laugh at a violation of our wife and our 
daughters, where the ruffian happens 
2 real regard for the intereſt 
of his country. By this means we re- 
concile the whiteſt virtue with the moſt 
oppoſite vice; and imagine it poſſible 
that a man can have the higheſt venera- 
tion imaginable for our rights and liber- 


ties, when he is burſting through the 


moſt ſacred of them all. 
Let us, however, be aſſured, that a 


bad man never made a real patriot. He 


that is inſenſible of what he owes to his 
Deity, and to himſelf, can never be 
conſcious of what is due to his country. 
The foundation of all public excellence 
is in private virtue; and where we find 
that wanting, though a combination of 
ſome peculiar circumſtances may engage 
a great perſonage to ſupport the intereſt 

his country, we may reſt aſſured that 
he is actuated by motives very different 


to the principles of patriotiſm ; and that 


he only makes uſe of the faſcinating found 
to cloak the purpoſes of diſappointed 
pride, and ſecret reſentment. Where a 
man truly loves his country, he is tender 
of it's minuteſt laws; and pays an equal 
regard to the morals, as he does to the 
temporal interctts, of the public. 


Ne 
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OUGH I have more than once 
condemned the practice of toait- 

ing. as a cuſtom diamerrically oppolite to 
every principle both of reaſon and po- 
liteneſs, there is, however, one ſpecies 
of it which has yet eſcaped my animad- 
verſion, though, perhaps, none of the 
leaſt culpable : I intend, therefore, to 
make it the ſubject of my preſent diſ- 
cuſſion, and flatter myſelf that it wil: 
ove no way diſagreeable to my readers. 
"When — faſhion of toaſt ing was firſt 
of all inſtituted, is by no means a ne- 
ceſſary object of enquiry; but had it 


been judicioufly confined to the limits 


of a tavern, and kept ſacred for the 

of midnight riot, it would be 
infinitely leſs entitled to our cenſure and 
contempt. The wild and giddy-headed 
hour of extravagance might probably 
palliate a caſual guſt of folly and licen- 
tiouſneſs; but when, in open violation 
of all the dictates of d „it is car- 
ried into private families, leaſt ex- 
tenuation becomes utterly impoſſible, 
and indignation 1s at a Joſs whether 
moſt to condemn the ignorance or the 
brutality of the proceeding. 

It is a juſt obſervation of a very ce- 
lebrated author, that in proportion as 
every country is barbarous, it is ad- 
difted to incbriety. Were the people 
of England to be judged of by this ſtan- 
dard, it is much to be feared, that our 
national character would be none of the 
moſt amiable. Notwithſtanding few peo- 
ple can lay down better rules for bcha- 
viour than ourſelves, there are none 
more unaccountably prepoſterous in 
their conduct: when we viſit at one 
anothers houſes, and propole to paſs a 
few hows in an ble manner, how 
abſurdly doe we ſet out! inſtead of en- 
deavouring to enjoy what Mr. Pope 
uuely calls 

Tae feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul, 


we think every entertainment in- 
lipid till reaſon is totally baniſhed out 
of company; and imagine, through 
ſome monktrous ity of inclina- 
tion, that a ſocial emanation of ſoul is 
never to be obtained, but where polite- 
neſs and propriety are apparently ſacri- 
kiced, and the roar of underbred exceſs 


circulated round the room at the ex- 
pence both of ſenſe and morality. 

To the indelible diſgrace of this coun« 
try, there is ſcarcely a vice or a folly of 
our neighbours but what we ſedulouſly 
copy, at the very moment we affect to 
mention the people whoſe manners we 
thus ridiculouſly imbibe, with the moſt 
inſuperable ditregard. Their good qua- 
lines are, in fact, the only things which 
we ſcorn to adopt, as if it was a dero- 

ation either from our ſpirit or our un- 
derſtanding to owe a fingle inſtance of 
prudence or virtue to the force of ex- 
ample. France, in particular, has kind- 
ly ſupplied us with an abundance of 
ollies ; but there is not, to my recol- 
lection, any one circumſtance wherein 
ſhe has given the ſmalleſt improvement 
to our underſtandings: not that France 
is deſtitute in ſenſe, or deficient in vir- 
tue ; it is we who want the wiſdom of 
imitating her where ſhe is really praiſe- 
worthy, and are infatuated to the la- 


mentable degree of neglecting thoſe ac- 


tions which we ought to purſue with 
our higheſt admiration, to follow thoſe 
which ought to be the objects of our 
higheſt averſion and contempt. 

In the preſent caſe, I mean their con- 
vivial entertainments, the French dne 
particularly ſenſible and well-bred; ey 
are all vivacity, without running into 
the leaſt indelicacy; and can keep up the 
neceſſary life of a ſocial meeting, with- 
out borrowing the ſmalleſt aſſiſtanc: 
from immorality. In the moſt elevated 
flow of ſpirits, they never think of ſend- 
ing the women out of company, merely 
to give an unbounded looſe to ribaldry 


and licentiouſneſs. On the comrary, they . 


eſtimate the pleature of the entertain- 
ment by the number of the ladies; and 


look upon an evening to be moſt wretch- 


edly trifled away, where a party of men 
make an appointment for a tavern. 
Thus their politeneſs pr: vents them from 
deviating either into folly or vicez and 


in the moſt intimate intercourſe of fa- . 


milies, nothing ſcarcely ever paſſes but 
a round of ſenſible freedom and uncon- 
ſtrained civ:iity. 
Wich us, however, the caſe is widely 
different; if half a dozen friends meet at 
the houſe of 2 valuable acquaintance, in- 
nead 
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| m_ of treating = wife, his ſiſter, or 
is daughter, with a proper 
i he all manifeſt an abſolute diſ- 
ůnclination for their company. The in- 
Rant the c oth is taken away, we ex- 
pect they ſhall retire; and look upon it 
as 2 piece of ill-hreeding, if they acci- 
dentally ſtay a moment longer than or- 
dinary : and for what are we ſo i 
tient m be left to ourſelves? — 
the mig ty ſatis faction of drinki 
obſcene toaſt, and the pleaſure o & 
diſcriminately filling a bumper to a wo- 
man of honour and a firumpet; the 
friend of our boſom, and a Fellow — 
we conſider, perhaps, as the greateſt 
ſcoundiel in the univerſe. 

In a country where the women are ſo 
general'y :cmarkable for good-ſenſe and 
delicate vivacety, where they allo enjoy 
in other reſpects an ample ſhare of li- 
berty, and in a manner regulate the laws 
of propriety, it is not a little ſurpriſing, 
that in the moments of convivial feſti- 
vity we ſhould treat them with ſo palp- 
able à contempt. The hour in which 
we ſtrive to be moſt happy, one would 
naturally imagine, ſhould be the time in 
which we ought moſt earneſtly to ſolicit 
the favour of their company : but no, 
it is ĩmpoſſible to make an 
happy without allowing him to run in- 
to the groſſeſt illiberalities. The con- 
_ verſation of an amiable woman he 
thinks by no means equal to the roar of 
a diſſolute companion; and it is abſo- 
lutely ne to make him glori 
- drunk, as the f ble phraſe is, be- 
fore he can reach the envied pinnacle of 
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attachment to toaſting is, that without 


a toaſt, there would be no poſſibility of 
| finding a ſuſſicient fund of converſation 
for the company. Why then are the 


ladies excluded, who could add ſo agree- 
ably to the converſation? O, becauſe 
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TUIOUGH fow are leſs in- 
ciined than myſel to cavil at the 
reputation of a great writer, it Is 
= no little pain chat I have often ſeen 
the public ſo much raviſhed with the 
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their preſence would be an invincible 


of * reſtraintz we could not fay what we 


© pleaſe, nor pulk the * toaſt-abourz" that 
is, in plain Engliſm, we cuuld not in- 
© duige ourſelv-. ia a thoufand ſcandal. 
© ous exceſſes, which would diſgrace the 
© loweſt plebeian of the community: we 
could neither deſtroy our conſtitution 
© nor wy principles 3 neither give a looſe 
© too ity, intemperance, aud exe. 
© crationg ridiculethelaws of our coun. 
0 17 nor fly out againſt the ordinances 
our * Alas, civilized as we think 
ourſelves, is it not an impoſſibility for 
a nation of ſavages to be more bai barous 
or abſurd? The general conſequence of 
cur convivial meetings is the ſevereſt re. 
flection which they can undergo; for, 
with all our boaſted underſtanding, is it 
not rather an uncommon circumſtance 
for the moſt intimate acquaintance to 
break up without ſome broil highly pre- 
zudicial to their friendſhip, if not even 


imputation of barbatiſim, and 
to eſtabliſh ſome little claim to the re- 
— 9 there are 
ut two ways left; theſe, ver, are 
both ſhort and effeRual ones: to aboliſh 
toaſting in all taverns; and at all pri- 
vate houſes, never to make the ladies 
withdraw from y. By this means, 


ſoned fon - hunter: and in the ſecond in- 
ſtance, the meetings at private families, 


being conducted bly to the 


pracipls of politeneſs, will never ſwerve 
the ſentiments either of reaſon ci 


virtue, but be, as they always ought, 
produdtive of ſocial mirth and real hay- 


pineſti. 
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wwhifiling & name, 2s to ftamp the very 
errors 2 
miration; and to think it impoſſible, be · 
cauſe he was excellent on ſome part 
tar ſubjefts, but what he muſt be equally 
eminent on all. 

3 amochtl_s 


jCu- | 
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chis from a converſation which 
1 had laſt in a polite company, about 
the celebrated L of 819 0 and 
Guiſcard, as tranſlated from Boccace, 
by Mr. Dryden. This performance 
every body mentioned with ap air of 
rapture z it was exquiſitely tender in the 
ſentiment, aſtoniſhingly nervous in the 
| ; and for verification, wa — 

ior to any thing in the Engliſh lan- 
— For I. part, Mr. Babler, 
L could by no means ſee in what the 
amazing merit of this poem conſiſted : 
as to the tendency, I am ſure it is to the 
lat degree dangerous; s to the con- 
duct, it is both againft reaſon and na- 
ture; and as to the literary merit, 
though there is here and there an ema- 
nation of genius, yet where there is 
one tolerable line, there are fifty in- 
finitely too flat and inſipid to be admit- 
ted into the laſt page of a common 
news-paper. 

That I may not ſeem on this occaſion 
to reckon without my hoſt, I ſhall take 
the liberty of recapiulating the pri 
cipal circumſtances of the ſtory; theſe, 
therefore, are as follow: Tancred, King 
of Salerno, had a moſt beautiful wo- 
man for 2 daughter, whom he married 
to à neighbouring monarch ; but that 
prince dying, Sigiſmonda, which was 
the name 
father's court, and was received with a 
degree of uncommon rapture by her 


father, who had always loved her with 
an credible affeftion. 


Youth, health, and eaſe, and a moſt 


amorous mind, 

To ſecond nuptials had her thoughts 
inclin d, | 
— ug 


n to criticiſe ſeverely 


the lady, returned to her 


105 
The warmth of Sigiſmonda's conſti- 


tution, however, would no permit her 
to do without a lover. In order, there» 
fore, to gratify her wiſhes, and yet 
offer no violence to the laws of virtue, 
ſhe caſt her eyes round her father's 
court, and made choice of Guiſcard, 
who had formerly been a page in the 
lace, and was not a little celebrated 
for his mental and perſonal ac- 
compliſhments. Having determined in 
relation to the man, her next care was 
to make an intment with him, 
which ſhe effected in a very artful man- 
ner, and went to the place of rendez- 
vous herfelf, attended by a prieſt, that 
matters might be ſettled out of hand. 
Sigiſmonda having now obtained her 
great wiſh, a huſband, contrived by 
every means in her power to keep the 
—_— | 2 — father: 
but unluckily, one day, as ſhe was giv- 
ing a looſe to the warmeſt tran with 
cidentally 1 witneſs of their in- 
tercourſe; and believing very naturally 
that his daughter was a ſtrumpet, deter- 


tion, and all the fury of the moſt 
inordinate love. 


Next 


fling here mentioned, I ſuppoſe, means i 


nothing mere than an encreaſed deſire 


for a bed-fellow ; and therefore I ſhall 


wave a comment upon the expreſſion, 
. 


2 
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Hitherto Tancred's behaviour was 
nothing but what might be reaſon- 
ably expected both from a monarch 
and a min, But the delicate Sigiſ- 
monda, to eftablih the character of 
a heroine, was to act in immediate op- 
poſition to the ſentiments of nature. In- 
ſtead, tnerefore, of falling at her father's 
feet, and endeavouring to ex cite his pity 
and forgiveneſs, ſhe put on the unt luſh- 
ing front of a Covent Gaiden ſtrunipet, 
called him a tyrantrepeated! v. and told 
him, that ſhe had married Gui:card 
from an impoſſibility to i:ve without an 
Intercourſe of ſex with ſome body, ſince 
he (Tancred) took ſo litt!) paius to get 
her another huſband. 
ſeem to exagatrate, I ſha!l here give part 
of Tancred's ſpeech, and part of her 


As I have lov'd, and yet T love thee more, 

© Than ever father lov'd a child Hie; 

So that indulgence dr.ws me to 17, ive g 

© Natur: that gives thee life woule have tice 
live. | 

Rut as a public parent of the gate, 

« My jag e. and thy crime, requires thy 

vs fate. 


Fain ua I chuſe a middle courſe tofteer; 


Nature's too Find, and juſtice too ſevere: 


Speak or us both, and to the balance bring 

On ei ber fide the father and the king. 

© Heav'n os my heart is bent to favour 
© thee; | 


* Make it but ſcanty weight, and leave the 


rell to me. 


Here ſtopping with a figh, he pour'd a flood 


Of tears, to make the la i expreſſion good. 
From this behaviour of Tancred's, 


and from the prodigious fondnels which 


he had always manifeſted for her, Sigit- 
monda ha'i the ſtrongeſt reaſon in the 
world to expect a pardon from her fa- 
ther; but no—ſhe was to treat the ve- 
nerable prince with the utmoſt indig- 
nity; to ſet an example of ignorant diſ- 
obedience to all poſterity, and to ſacri- 
fice the life of a man whem ſhe paſ- 
ſionately loved, merely becauſe the poet 
wanted to make her an herein. Rum 


1 amici. He c begins her an- 
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That I may not 
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© Tancred, I neither am diſpos'd to make 

© Requeſt for lite, f or offer d life to take; 

© Much leſs den the deec, but leaft of all 

gene: th pretended juſtice weakly fall 

* My words to ſacred truch ſhall be con- 
« fin'd, 

My dee de ſhall ſw the greatneſs of my 
mind. 

Thar I have lov'd, T own; that fil! T love, 

I ci] to witneſs all the pow'rs above 

Yet more Town ; t Guilcard”: jove | give 

The ſmall remaining time | have to live; 

And if b yond this lue defize can be, 

Not Fate teif ſhall {et ray paſſi n free. 

This firſt avow's; nor folly warp'd my 
mind, 

© Nor the frail texure of be female kind 

© Betray d my virtue; for too well 1 knew 

© What honour was, d honcur had his 
© anc. | 

Before the holy prieſt my vous were ty'd, 

S came 4 not. a iti met, but a bridc; 

T hes tor 904 fore, and for the public v ices 

Vet more. his ments joftify'd my choices 

Which had they net, the rue Ctio t ine, 

That bond a6ifF)Iv'o che next ist ei talnez 

Or grant le rd, (which vet I meſt a 

Had Haren s po reven ſe ons us 1 tics 

Thy little care ten end v avid ine, 

Has furc d m ter cure cf m ori g. rites, 

Tofill on em i fide. ona fllom bean- 
Kin. 

© W}2t haie } done in this d: ſerving blame: 

State laws my alter. nat ves are thelame: 

© Thefe are {ur 1d ont helpleſs women kind, 

© Mage without ur content, and wanting 

* pow: to bnd. | 
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Sigiſmopda's harangue, von knows 
Mr. Babler, is a very long one, aud in 
ſeveral paſi»ges contains ſentiments in- 
finite ly 160 groſs for the ear of n ich- 
cate reader. Ihe public, however, from 
theſe cur.ory ob rvations, wil} nm 
ciate]ly fee that the condua of Tag- 
cred, if not totally excutahie, his at 
lealt not a little to be ſaid in its de- 
ſerce; and they wiil alſo fer, hat 
highly as Sigiſworda has been 2dr 
for her ſpirit and hor virtue by number 
of writers, that admiration has been 
much more the effect of their complai- 
ſance than the reſult of her deſervings. 

En Y 
Ciro. 


Ne 
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TO THE BABLER, 


SIR 


ALKING lately through a 
church-yard to the northward 
of this metropolis, I was not a little en- 
tertained with an inſcription upon the 
tombltone of an honeſt Cooper, which, 
by way of arrogating kis conſequence, 
mentioned, that had he lived but two 
years longer, he had been junior warden 
of his company. 
It is an abſurd opinion which a great 
many people entertain, that pride and 
ſeif-ſulhciency are entirely confined to 
the ſuperior orders of mankind, ſince 
the minuteſt examination into human 
nature would ſufficiently convince us, 
that the verieſt plebeian in creation has 
his ſpecies of vanity, and is poſſeſſed of 
ſome particular advantage, which, in his 
own opinion, gives him a pre-eminence 
over all the world: a gibband or a ſtar 
we generally imagine to be no inconſi- 
derable ſources of ſelf. ſufficience; yet I 
have ſeen a farmer's ſervant, in his Sun- 
day's cotton waiftcoat, aſſume more airs, 
and ftrut aþout à village with a look of 
greater conſequence, than ever I ſaw 
among a crowd of the firſt nobility in 
th: drawing-room. 

However we may look upon pride to 
be the offspring of condition, a very 
ſmall ſhare of recoil:Gion will convince 
us, that the latent principles of it are 
equally implanted in the boſoms of high 
and low by the unreſpeRing hand of 
naturez and perhaps, when we come to 
couſider matters a little farther, we may 
find that this very pride is given us by 
the particular goodneſs of Providence to 
reconcile us to our various ſituations, 
and to raife the chearful fun of ſerenity 
upon that lot, which we might other 
wiſe be tempted to look upon with a 
conſtant mortification and regret. Thus 
far ſelf. ſufficience may be looked upon, 
not only as uſeful, but as fortunate: the 
moment, nevertheleſs, in which it leads 
us to forget what is due to the merits of 
others, that moment it deviates from the 
original end of it's inſtitution, becomes 
criminal as well as ridiculous, and equal - 
ly expoſcs us to the univerſal averſion 
and the univerſal contempt. 

The more we examine the behaviour 


of mankind, the leſs difference we ſhall 
find made by the circumſtance of rank. 
The vices of the moſt oppoſite orders, 
like their follies, are pretty nearly re- 
lated, and ſpring pretty much from the 
ſame motives, if we may form the leaſt 
opinion by their ends. If the man of fa- 
ſhion ſquanders away an eſtate at Ne- 
market, the journeyman artizan is equal- 
ly ready to part with his all, at an hum- 
ble game of Dutch pins, or the throwing 
of a piece at the ſhuffle-board: if his 
Grace finds the ſummit of human feli- 
city in a ho vivant circle at Almack's, 
or the Cocoa Tree, the porter is equally 
happy over a tankard of Calvert's En- 
tire Butt, at the Horſeſhoe and Magpyez 
and looks upon himſelf to be every whit 
as much entitled to a right of damning 
the waiter, and diſturbing the company, 
as the firſt lord in the univerſe; nay, in 
his amours, he is to the full as profli. 
gate, and will pick up his eccafional 


fille de joye with the ſame happy inat- 


tention to the conftitution of his wife 
and the welfare of his family. Condi- 
tion, in fact, is the child of Fortune; 


and rank, though it may poliſh the 


courſe of nature, can never totally alter 
it; ſo that to ſuppoſe the various ſitua- 


tions of life are not actuated by fimilac 


inclination in the main, is to ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves totally unacquainted both with the 
ſentiments of the world, and the prin- 
ciples of common underitanding. 


To make a proper application of the 


foregoing refleftions, we mult conſider, 
that in diſpoſing of the various lots in 
tuman affairs, the bemgnity of Provi- 
dence intended an equal portion of feh- 
city for all: he wiſe!y deſigned that if the 
poor man had nothing more than a cot- 
tage, his wiſhes ſhould be contracted to 
the ſcanty limits of his little hut ; and 
meant to bleſs him with as ample a por- 
tion of content over an humble meal of 
vegetables, as if all the luxuries of the 
univerſe were collected for his entertain 
ment, and ſerved up in the moſt capti- 
vating rounds of an exquiſite variety 
and a ftriking magnificence. It is ge- 


nerally the fault of man himſelf, if ever 


he is wretched. True happineſs, as T 
have already faid, exiſts only in the 
mind, however abſurdly we may ſup- 

O3 Pole 
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poſe it to reſult from an affluence of 
circumſtances, or an elevation of digni- 
ty : he therefore that complains of being 
miſerable, does nothing more in fact, 


than upbraid himſelf with inconſiſtency; 
enters 


his wretchedneſs, if he ſeriouſly 
into a diſcuſhon of the matter, will be 
found to from the want of ſome- 
thing which he can do very well with- 
out; and every foundation of complaint 
will to be the conſequence of his 
own » notwithſtanding the impious 
ſuppoſition that it entirely ariſes from the 
unkindneſs of his God. 

Of all the philoſophers I ever met, I 
do not remember to have known ſo 
ſenſible a fellow as poor Dick Wilkins. 


Dick, by never indulging too ſanguine 
an ion, was {ure to encounter 
but di f z where he 
wanted real foundations for ? 


happineſs, if I may beg the word, he 
would build himſelf a kind of negative 
felicityz and out of misfortunes, which 
other le loo' ed upon as irreparable, 
furniſh himſelf with continual ſubjects 


of conſolation, Thus, when his houſe 


was burnt to the ground, inſtead of la- 
menting over the Joſs, he rejoiced that 
he himſelf had not periſhed in the flames; 
and once, when the ſmall-pox had 
ſnatched a fine little girl of whom 
he was vely fond, Dick returned 
thanks to Providence, that the diſtem- 
448 42 per- 

in his family; by this means he got 


the better of calamity, and ſtarted from 


the furnace of affliction with an addi. 
tional degree of excellence in ion 
as he was tried. Is it neceſſary to en- 
force this example with the reader of 
underſtanding ? By no manner of means. 
Heroes and philoſophers have been fre- 
quently propoſed as objects of univer- 
ſal admiration; their lives, however, are 
inſinitely inferior, in point of moral in- 
ſtruction, to honeſt Dick Wilkins; th 
may dazzle, but he delights; and though 
we dwell with a kind of awe upon t 
exalted tinſel of a celebrated name, yet 
reaſon always gives a preference to thoſe 
characters who have moſt eminently 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves both as Chriſ- 
tians and as men. | 
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HOUGH it is univerſally allow- 
| ed that we are every day arriving 
to a greater degree of knowledge in our 
theatrical entertainments, yet a number 
of ſenſible critics are continually inſiſt- 
ing that there is a viſible decay in our 
dramatical productions; not only our 
but our writers, are men- 
tioned in alight of the moſt contemptu- 
ous pariſon with their predeceſſors 
af the lait half century; and it is conſi- 
dered, by the generality of people, as 
an inftance either of the groileſt igno- 
rance, or the ſtrongeſt preſumption, to 
tuppoſe any thing like an equal degree 
of abilities. 

The gentlemen who criticiſe in this 
accurate manner, ſeem, however, to pay 
but little attention to the original inſti- 
tation of the ſtage; they imagine it was 
entirely calculated for amuſement, with- 
out having the leaſt view to the great 
bu neſs of inſtruction; and ſo it could 
produce a ridiculous laugh, no matter 
what became either of our morals or our 
underſtandings. This whimfical mode 
ef thinking, it is eaſy to diſcover, has 
taken it's riſe from the comedies of 


&. = 


. Wycherly, Congreve, and, Vanburg, 


* 

who always, with a culpable degree of 
levity, were endeavouring to ſay brilliant 
things rather than juſt ones; and irju- 
dicioufly imagined that a lively flaſh of 
wit was a ſufhcient excuſe for tix rank- 
eſt indecencies, or the moſt palpable at- 
tack upon the religion of their country. 

That our dramatic writers, before the 
laſt half century, might poſſeſs a greater 
ſhare of wit than their ſucc ſſors, I ſhall 
by no means deny; but then it does not 
follow that this ſuperiority in wit ſhouid 
entitle them to a ſuperiority of reputa- 
tion. Wit, in fact, is but a ſecondary 
requiſite to a dramatic poet; judgment 
is the firſt qualification; and he that 
wiſely attends to the cultivation of the 
mind, is by much a preferable writer 
to him who facrifices every thing to an 
agreeable flippancy of expreffion, and 
aims at nothing more than to excite the 
riſibility of his auditors. For theſe rea- 
ſons, though I admire Wycherly, Con- 
greve, and Vanburg, as men of wit, 
yet, as dramatic authors, I hold them in 
no extraordinary eſtimation; on the 
contrary, I look upon them with the 
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greateſt contempt, for perverting the 
original end of the ſtage, and proſtitut- 
ing ſuch abilities as they poſſeſſed in the 
infamous purpoſes of licentiouſneſs and 
immorality. 

I am well aware that upon this occa- 
Gon it will be remarked, that the lite- 
rary levity of theſe celebrated writers 
was the vice of their age; and that, in 
conformity to the J. opinion, they 
were under a neceſſity of writing to the 
depravities of the people. If, lay a 
number of our ſagacious critics, the 
authors under conſideration repre- 
© ſented human nature in a difſyiute 
© light, they repreſented human nature 
« as they found it. Their villains and 
their ſtrumpets were characters very 
« frequently met with, and they only 
© caught the manners as they roſe to re- 
© fle& them with an additional energy 
© on the public. This argument is 
evidently fallacious, and can ſcarce de- 
{:rve a ſerious examination: to repreſent 
human nature as they found it, wouid 
have given no room for exception; but 
their great error was in repreſenting 
thoſe parts of it in an amiable light, 
which were entitled to univerſal abhor- 
rence and comempt. Their viliains and 
their trumpets were ſet up as obieRts of 
general admiration; and vice fought un- 
der the maſk of an agreeable vivacity, 


with a ſucceſs that ſhouid make every. 


feeling mind tremble, lett fo dangerous 
a weapon as wit ſhould at any future 
period be unhappily lodged in ſuch deſ- 
perate hands. 

It has often filled me with aftoniſh- 
ment to hear men of good ſenſe fre- 
quently arguing in defence of Wycher- 
ly, Congreve, and Vanburg; by ſaying 
that their wit ſhould be an excuſe for their 
licentiouſneſs; and pleading that it was 
tven worth our while to have vicious 
cumpoſitions, provided the vice was but 
decorated with fuch forcible attractions 
as theſe writers have given it. People 
who talk in this manner may indeed 
look down upon the correer produc- 
tions of later days with an air of in- 
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ſuperable diſguſt ; they may equally 
laugh at nature and inſtruction, and af- 
fect to ridicule every argument to which 
they find themſelves unable to reply; 
but the judicious enquirer will conſider 
wit, when employed in the deſtruction 
of virtue, as the moſt infamous of all 
proſtitutions. It is like a man of ge- 
nius, who argues ag ainſt the exiſtence 
of the Deity; and becomes obnoxious 
to ſociety in proportion as he is curſed 
with abilities; inſtead, therefore, of be- 
ing found a juſtification of the writers 
in diſpute, it becomes, in my opimon, 
an invincible objection to their works; 
and the more we are faſcinated with the 
brilliancy of their productions, the more 
we fee a neceſſity for wilting thoſe pro- 
ductions had periſhed at their firſt ap- 
pearance under the hands of the com- 
mon executioner. 

The writers of the preſent times, how - 
ever deſpiſed by the bigots of a drama- 
tical hereſy, have, if we may judge by 
their performances, an wAnitel; ſtrong- 
er claim to our admiration than any 
of their celebrated predeceſſors, who, 
actuated by an illiberal thirſt of fame, 
were led to ſeek it from the depravities 
of mankind. They ſenſibly recolle& 
the ſole end of the ſtage is to blend amuſe- 
ment with inſtruction, and therefore 
never vegleR the heart through a view 
of bawding to the imagination; hence, 
inttead af finding them eternaily on the 
ſcent for ſnip- inap and repartee, we ſee 
them ſtudious in the diſcovery of manly 
ſentiments and laudable reflections; and 
obſerve a general endeavour, while they 
labour for our approbation as writers, 
to obtain our good opinion as men. 
This good opinion they will be always 
ture of obtaining, as long as they pro- 
ſecute the exalted principles which have 
hitherto influenced their conduct; and 
it is with the greateſt ſatisfaction I fee 
their pieces — repreſented to 


crouded audiences, while the produc - 


tions of a Wycherlv, a Congreve, and 
a Vanburg, are ſuffered to languiſh in 
the mott merited contempt. 
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for a man of narrow circumttances 
to polleſs an agreeable voice, or to be 
waiter of any other requiſite which ex- 


Know nothing more dangerous than 


à caſe, 


poſes him to a continual round of com- 
pany, and renders him particularly en- 
tertaining to his acquaintance. In ſuch 


general applauſe with * 
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he meets, gives him an eternal diſguſt 


to induſtry; and fiils him with no am- 
dition but that of being called upon for 
another ſong, or requeſted to relate the 
laſt frolic within the purlieus of the Gar- 
I was yeſterday taking a ſolitary walk 


in the Park, when I accidentally ſaw a a 


figure ſeated on one of the benches, with 
the lines of whoſe face I found myſelf 
fomewhat familiar; and in the courſe of 
half a turn recollected that it was a 
young fellow who had formerly been 
cierk to my friend Mr. Demur, a coun- 
flor in Lincoln's Inn, and was turned 
away by his maſter for a total neglect of 
buſineſs. I had been often at Mr. De- 
mur's, and had always heard him ſpeak 
of this yourg man with a particular 
eftcem: to me he frequentiy recommend- 
ed him en the fcore of uncommon ho- 


neſty, and extraordinary abilities; ne- 


vertheleſs, he at the ſame time obſerved, 
that he never would be worth a oroat. 
* The blockhead, he vicd to fay, © fings 
© an excellent ſong, and has a fund of 
* humour that renders him infinitely 
entertaining: on this acc unt he has 
ſuch a number of engagements upon 
* his hands, that I cannot keep him a 
moment at the deſk; and though I 
* Jove kim almott as well as my own 
* fon, I mutt look out for ſome body 


- 4 elſe to ſu ply his place. 


* 


| When I came down the walk, the 
young fellow bowed to me; and as his 
2ppcararce was unromn:only ſhabby, I 
had either the curioſity or the good- 
nature to go over to him, and enquire 
what brought un into ſuch a miſerable 
plit,ht: with the frapkneis that always 
accompanies a good heart, he tel me 
it was his own feoliv; and added, that 
thoſ: who wanionity ſported with their 
own felicity, ought never to be pitied in 
the dav of diſtreſs. The manner in 
which theie laſt words were delivercd, 
firuck me very fenfibiy; I therefore fat 
down with kim on the bench, and re- 
qnefted, if he could wich propriety, that 
he wonid favour me with his tory, al- 
furing him, I always had a tear at the 
fervice of the urfortunate, and prubahiy 
he might experience that I had fmething 
el!c, E:couraged by this information, 
he gave a bow of afſent, and proceeded 
with ihe following little narrative 

© It is unneceſſary, Sir, to tell you 
any thing about my education or fa- 


* milyy ſufſace it, that though the former 
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© was not deſpicable, nor the latter un- 


genteel, yet I had nothing to depend 
upon but my profeſſion; this indeed 
afforded me a tolerable probability or 
_ decently through life, had not 
an unhappy propenſity to company ſa- 
tally intervened, and rendered tha: 
application to buſineſs intolerab]c, 
which prudence pointed out as the only 
means of my ſupport. 

© This propenſity to company was 
increaſed to a conſiderable degre:, 
from {ome trifling talents which I poſ- 
ſeſſed to amuſe, fuch as a paſſabſe 
ſong, and a mode of telling a ſtory 
with tolerable ſucceſs. Theſe quali- 
fications procured me fo much 1cgard 
among my friends, that there never 
was a merry meeting appointed but 
Will Hargrave received an invitation ; 
they were ſure he would favour them 
with a joyous catch; and often thele 
applications were made with a ſolici- 
tude which tickled my vanity ſo high- 
ly, that I have ſuffered myſelf io be 
engaged a whole month without in- 
termithon, and kept as regular a liſt 
of my various taverns, as if I had been 
allowed a very handſome ſalary tor 
my attendance. A cuſtom of tis 
nature could not be ſupported with- 
out a great deal of expence; a crown 
or half a guinea every night was - 


ther too much for a man who, with 
ſalary and perqmines, ſcarcely nie 


eigitty pounds a year; the conteq ue 
of which was, that I ran into dent 
with every body that would truſt me, 
and forfeited my reputation through 
an utter inability of diſcharging their 
demands: beſides this, as I was - 
ways one of the laſt people who quit- 
ted company, I was generally intoxi- 
caled before IT retired, and deſtioved 
my conſtitution as much as I rune! 
my circumſtances. A man who con- 
ſtantly went to bed in {ach a condi- 
tion, at four. or five o'clock in the 
morning, was but ill qualified for the 
neceſſary buſineſs of the day. Atter 
putting up with a thouſand irregula- 
rities, your friend Mr. Demur at alt 
diſmiſſed me; and my character be- 
ing pretty well known to all the gen- 
ilemen of the profeſſion, not a ſoul of 
them would receive me into his em- 

oy. In this ſitustion, a vintnery 
whoſe houſe I had often filled with 
company, arreſted me for a debt of 
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berty by an act of grace at the end of 
four years. The hardſhips I under- 
went during the time of my connne- 
ment were unſpeakable; for days to- 
gether I have ſubſiſted on nothing but 
the common allowance of the priſ n, 
and have thought myſelf happy if I 
could get a handful of firaw to ſleep 


on at night: a ſhirt was a luxury with 


which I was uiterly unacquuinted for 
eighteen months; and, during the laſt 
year, my entire wardrobe confiſted of 
an old pla'd night-gown, a pair of 
decaved Morocco ſhppers of different 
colours, a worſted night-cap, and a 
black ſtoc x. I almoit forgot the uſe 
of breeches and ſtockings; and could, 
I dare ſay, have paſſed a winter in 

reeniand without any apyr-henſion 
trom the coldneis of the ſeaſon or the 
plice. Fortunately, a week or two 
before my releaſe, an I1;th author, who 
was jult put in for libelling the go- 
vernmenr, happened to hear of me, and 
gave me an invitation to his room. I 
had long learned to difregard the de- 
11cacies ol dreis, and tnergfore attend- 
ed him without delay; he was ſenſib'le 
and generous in every reſpect, unless 
his compaſſion to me ſhould be reck- 
oned an impeachment either of his 
underſtanding or his muntficence; for, 
before I took my leave, he made me 
a preſent of two very handivme ſuits 
1 an! halt a dozen ruffled 
luiris, together with every other ne- 
celfury, tach as hat and wiz, ſhoes 
and ſtockings; fo that when I equip- 
ped myleit, I might eafily have made 
my eſcape at the gate, as it was ſcarce- 
ly poſſible to know me in ſuch a hu p- 
py alreration of circumſtances. My 
benetaCtar's generohty did not ſtop 
here; for, the morning after I was 
diſcharged, he ſent me five gnineas; 
and withing me every happineſs I 
could with mylelf, adviſed me to 
make a goud ute of what inſtruction 
I had recerved in tac ſchool of adver- 
ity. I intended to have thanked him 
the next day; but, unhappily, that 
evening he had a difference with a 
brother pr:iſuner about ſome incon- 
ſiderable ſubje& of a political nature, 
in which he received the lye. This be- 
ing an affront which an Iriſhman 
never pardons, he infiited upon in- 


* ſtant ſatisfaction: both parties immedi- 


© ately drew; and my generous friend by 
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and kept me there till I was ſet at li- * ſome accident happening to ſtumble juſt 
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as his antagoniſt was making a lounge, 
he received a thruſt through the body, 
and expired on the ſpot. The other gen- 
tleman was tried; but as it was proved 
the challenge was given by the deceaſ- 
ed, the ſurvivor had 2 verdi& of man- 
laughter brought in againſt him, and 


ſuffer:d the puniſhment of being burn- 


ed with a cold iron, agreeabie to the 
cuſtomary practice. 
© To return, however, to myſelf— 
Being now quite clear with the world, 
and dreſſed in a manner tolerably 
ſmart, I fallied forth, and was met 
by ſome of my quondam acquaint- 
ance, . who, when I was periſhing, 
would not ſupply me with a ſicpence, 
but who now were rejoiced at ſeeing 
me in ſo happy a ſituation: they in- 
ſiſted on my ſpending the evening 
with them at the club, which they 
held every night in the neighbourhood 
of Temple Bar; and haped I would 
not take it amiſs if they inſiſted upon 
charging my quota to the general ac- 
count, for the pleaſure of my com- 
pany. I was not loſt to ſenſibility : 
in the meridian of my own little af- 
fluence I had done kind things to 
others, but never inivited their di- 
frefi-s. The manner of the propoſal 
aff. ed me, though I was under a 
neceſſity of agreeing to the propoſal 
iticlt; I therefore went, and was 
treated with all the uſual diſieſpedt 
which poverty generally fecis from 
underbred property. I was com- 
m:nded to ting by one with a look 
of authority; a tecond ordered me to 
tell a ſtory; and a third cracked an 
inſolent joke about my want of breeches 
in priſonz and told me, vrich a loud 
laugh, I would have made an excel- 
len: Highlander. In thort, though 
every body courted my converſations 
yet every hody treated me with con- 
tempt; and I never ſuffered more ſe- 
vereiy under the hand of infolence, 
than when 1 miniſtered moſt to it's ſa- 
ti-fation ; though I tore my lungs 
alio to pieces for half a dozen hours, 
ſtiil I was under an obligation for be- 
ing treated to a two-ſhilling reckon- 
ng ; and it even now has come to ſuch 
a pals, that I am looked upon as an 
iucumbrance to the ſociety. Not know» 
ing where to get a bit of bread, I came 
here to-day, intending to liſt myſelf 
in the Guards; but being torn by a 
© thauland 


© thouſand different thoughts, I threw 
© myleif into this ſeat to ruminate a little 
© further, 
© wh.ch you were pleaſed to eye me ob- 
© lived me to pull off my har, and laid 
* a toundation for all this inſignificant 


© garruiity.” 
U-re poor Mr. Hargrave ended. I will 
not comment on this ſtory; if the re- 


when the earneſtneſs with 
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lation itſelf is not capable of inſtruction. 


it is in vain to mcralize, and in vain to 
talk of prudence and economy : all 1 
ſhall therefore mention is, that he {; 
out next week in a lucrative employ fc 
one of our plantations; and 1 doubt 
_ as he is — Ay young man, but 
a few years will im in poſſeſſion of 
a very ample fortune. 
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Was chatting yeſt*-Aay evening over 
a diſh of tea at my fitter Rattle's, 
when the amiable Kit.) Harold, 5 ditaut 
relation of ours, happen.d to come in 
with her uſual freedom, but with an ap- 
arance of mingled concern and re- 
ſentment. The moment ſhe ſaw me, ſhe 
cried—* O, Mr. Babler, I have an ad- 
* mirable ſubject for your next paper! 
You mult know, continued ſhe, © that 
© in my way here I acc dentally called 
at your old acquaintance Mrs. Acid's, 
in Pail Mall, and found her engaged 
with an extenſive circle of company. 
While I Raid there, one of the foot- 
men came vp and informed his la 
that there was a well-dreſſed gentle- 
woman below enquiring after her 
health; hut that, hearing ſhe was fo 
much engaged, ſhe was preparing to 
go away, and would take ſome orher 
opportunity of paying her reſpects. 
M.:s. Acid, you know, is one of thoir 
prodigioufly important people who 
piq ie themſelves upon their ſuperior 
underſtandings, and are continually 
giving an air of conſequence to the 
minuteſt actions: in hopes, therefore, 
of diſplaying her ſagacity before her 
company, ſhe ſent to defire the lady 
would be fo kind as to walk up; in 
conſequence of which, a mighty gen- 
teel woman indeed was introduced, 
who came in with a very vitble diffi - 
dence, and was with much preſſing 
© prevailed upon to fit down. *©** Ma- 
« dam,“ ſays Mrs. Acid, with her cuſ- 
* tomory dignity of tone and ſolemnity 
© of feature, “ pray, what has procure:l 
„ me the honour of this viſit?” The 
* lady, with a reſpectful beſitation, re- 
© plied I thought, Madam, I ſhould 
© have found you alone, or I would 
* not have preſumed— But I ſuppoſe 
% you have quite forgot a Sally Ed- 
„ wards, who lived with you about 


e ſeven years ago?” — ! What!“ ex. 
claimed Mrs. Acid, in an air of the 
« greaicit ſurprize, © are you Sally Eq. 
« wards, who lived with me at Rich. 
* mond, and had a baſtard by young 
«© Mr. Barrington of Twickenham 
O, Iremember you very well Whx, 
I hear he has ſince married yu Well, 
*< and come, tell me. Mrs. Acid 
would probably have continued this 
good- nature [train conſi lerably long. | 
© er, had not the poor woman's contu- 
ſion got the b tter of her ſpirits, and 
thrown her into a fit, from which the 
was not recovered without much dif- 
ficulty: as ſoon, however, as ſhe came 
to herſelf, the burſt into t-ars; a:d, 
making as decent a curtſty as her n- 
© ation could pofſibly admit, went out 
© of the room, Unmoved with ber 
< diftreſs, the obliging Mrs. Acid cali 
© ed after her down fſtairs—** Don't be 
une iy, Sally; when you come this way 
% again, pray bring the little hoy wih 
% you.” | really could have flapt che 
* unmerciful woman for her barbariy: 
but ſhe, as if the had performed the 
© moſt mcritarions action in the world, 
© turned round to the company, and | 
gave us the following hiſtory of poor 
Sally Edwards, 
© Her father was a Shropſhire cler- 
© gyman, of very little preferment in 
© the church; but if a large family 
might be looked upan as a foundation 
for felicity, there was not a happier 
man in the country, for he had four- 
teen children. The excellence of his 
character, however, made ſome pro- 
viſion for che moſt of them; and one 
© friend or ancther gradually took the 
© preateſt number off his hands. This 
© Sally, of all his chiidien, was the 
© greaieſt favourite; he would never? 
part with her, but brought her iP 
© with a zemarkable degree of tenders 
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© neſs; and even pinched himſelf very 
© frequently to give her an education 
rather ſaperior to her fortune. His 
ſolicitude for her improvement, Mrs. 
Acid declares, was not thrown away: 
on the contrary, ſhe aſſured us that 
Sally was very prettily accompliſhed ; 
and added, in her way, that the was 
alſo not intolerably tempered, nor 
much unacquainted with the manage- 
ment of a family. | 

When Sally had reached her twen- 
tieth year, a fever, which her father 
had caught in attending a poor pa- 
riſhioner, carried him off; and the 
amiable orphan was obliged to look 
out for ſome tolerable family, where 
her ſervitude might furniſh her with 
bread. Mrs. Acid at that time hap- 
pened to be down at her ſiſter's in 
Shropſhire, near whoſe houſe Mr. 
Edwards had lived. At her ſiſter's 
requeſt ſhe took Sally, b-ing then 
without a maid, and in a few weeks 
after departed for London. From 
thence he removed to Richmond, 
where Sally became by ſome means 
acquainted with a very genteel young 
fellow, one Mr. Barrington, the fon 
of a gentleman who poſſeſſed two 
thouſand pounds a year. Mr. Bar- 
rington made uſe of numberieſs arts 
to ſteal her from the paths of virtue, 
and even offered half the reverſion of 
his father's eſtate to purchaſz her diſ- 
grace. Theſe overtures Sally treated 
with a becoming ſcorn; yet ſhe had 
a latent prepoſſeſſion in his tavour, 
which would not ſuifer her to reſign 
the dangerous pleaſure of his ac- 
quaintance. Every hour ſhe could 
ipare was paſſed with him; and he 
kept himſelf fo ſecretly concealed, that 
his rank was never once ſuſpected in 
the neighbourhood. Young Bar- 
rington did not want honour he ſa v 
the goodneſs of his mittrets's heart, 
notwithſtanding the humility of her 
ſtation; and therefore, diſregarding 
what the world might ſay on the oc- 
caſion, very frankly propoſed to marry 
her. This propoſal immediately ruin- 
ed the 2 Sally Edwards : 
what formerly he could not obtain for 
worlds, now fell an eaſy ſacrifice to 
© his generoſity. She contefled the lov- 
© ed him; but abſolutely refuſed the 
© honour of his hand till after the death 
© of his father, declaring ſhe could not 
© ſupport the ſhock of creating a di- 
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ſturbance in his family. When a 


* 
* woman once owns her love for a man, 
© there is ſcarce a toſs up between her 
and deſtruction. Every hour ſhe is 
© alone with him, after ſuch a confeſ- 
© fion, ſhe totters on the verge of her 
© fate; and, even let the man have ever 
* ſo much honour, there are times in 
© which the whirlwind of his paſſions 
vill tear up every trace of recollection, 
© and occaſion more guilt in a ſecond, 
© than can poſſibſy be atoned for in the 
© comſe of a whole life. In one of theſe 
© times Mr. Barrington met Sally Ed- 
© wards; and. in abuut ſix' months af- 
© ter, the conſequences of this criminal 
© intercourſe obliged the unhappy girl 
© to take an abrupt leave of her place. 
© The ſequel, however, is more fortu- 
© nate than could be expected. Old 
© Mr. Barrington died near a twelve- 
© month ſince, and his ſon has been 
< married to Sally above half a year. 
© This, it ſeems, was her firſt coming 
© to town ſince that joyful est; and, 
© in hopes to recover the good opinion 
© of her former miſtreſs, ſhe had taken 
© the liberty of caliing at Pall Mall. 
Mrs. Acid, nevertheleſs, embraced 
the opportunity to intult her in the 
© manner I have mentioned; and, fo 
© far from feeling any compunction, ſhe 
„t ld us at the end of the ſtorv, that 
© ſhe was always known to ſpeak her 
© mind; and tancied, upon this occa- 
© fion, that ſhe had given a tolerable 
« hint, as the called it, to Sally Ed- 
© wards,” | 

Here Miſs Harold finiſhed her little 
narrative; but the ſubie& heing dwelt 
upon while ſhe ftaid, I ſhall conclude 
the preſent paper with one or two of her 
remarks, I always obſerve, Mr. 
© Babler,* ſays ſhe, * that thoſe people 
who pique themiclvcs particularly on 
the virtue of a rude ſincerity, have 
ſeldom any other virtue in the com- 
poſition of their characters. A com- 
placency of manners, though it does 
not always conſtitute humanity, never- 
theleſs gives an embelliſhment to hu- 
man nature; and aften, from the very 
appearance of goodneſs, we are apt to 
fall in love with the reality. It would 
© therefore be well, that people who are 
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fond of ſpeaking indelicate truths to 
others, would revecic lituations a little, 


and only imagine what effect it would 
© have upon their own feelings, was an 
« indelicate truth to be mentioned to 

P « themſelves. 
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themſelves. Whenever we change 


fituations with mankind, we are moſt 
likely to juſge with propriety ; and 
we may be certain of never cenſuring 


BABLEFR, 


© the errors of our neighbours with too 
great a degree of ſeverity, if we make 
* but a candid examination into Gur 
© own.” 


Ne LXXIII. SATURDAY, JUNE 129. 


TO THE BABLER, 
SIR, 


1 what is generally 
underftood by the terms good 
breeding, it is become a ſort of ſcience ; 
ard notwithftanding the generality of a 
man's acquaintance may be able to come 
into a room with a tolerable grace, and 
behave upon moſt occahons with the 
moſt perfect decorum; there are never- 
theleſs a number of indelicacies in 
which many of our firſt pretenders to 
politeneſs imperceptibly indulge them- 
ſelves, though a moment's recollc&ion 
would Ethvince the moſt obſtinate that 
nothing can poſſibly be more diſagres- 
ble. 


« 

I dined about a week ago in the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly, at the 
houſe of an old friend, with whom 1 
make it a kin point to paſs a day 
once a twelvemonth, This gentleman, 
together with his whole family, pique 
themſelves not a little upon their know- 
ledge in the minuteſt article of breeding, 
and are univerſally eſteemed a very po- 
lite ſet by the moſt critical circle of their 
acquaintance. U my entrance, I 
was received with all the forms of the 
niceſt ceremony: my health was parti- 
cularly enquired after by the lady of the 
houſe and her four daughters; and a 
tooth-ach, which I laboured under about 


ten months before, was lamented with 


a world of complaiſance by them all. 
When the ſalutations of the ſeaſon were 
over, I was permitted to take a chair, 
which 1 did by my friend, at one corner 
of the fire, and left the reſt to the old 


lady and her daughters. For a full 
half hour we ſat in a fleepineſs of ſilent 


- 


ftupidiry ; not ſo much as a ſingle queſ- 
tion paſſed between us, either about the 


Rate of the nation, or the ſtate of the 
theatre: onthe contrary, both the mi- 
niſters and the players were ſuffered to 


remain in peace; and the only inſtance 
which any of us gave of being alive, 
was the youngeſt Miſs Martin, who 
— played with a favourite cat, 


bore the ſign of half a dozen teeth, no 


and once or twice threw down the poke: 
and tongs in the proſecution of that 
pretty amuſement. 

Silence was, however, at lafl broke 
by Mrs. Martin; who, taking out « 
pocket handkerchicf, which in ſ{-ve1 a] 
places was almoſt glued together by a 
certain quantity of ſnuffy ſaliva, fag a. 
ciouſly took notice, that the weather was 
very damp: at the fame tine that ſhe 
made this remark, ſhe pulled the hand- 
kerchief out of it's plaits, and held i: 
before the fue to dry; where, to do he. 
juſtice, it ſmoaked in ſuch a manner a+ 
evidently ſupported the propriety ot lic 
obſervation. She had no ſoorer done 
this, than Mr. Martin, as it he under 


ſtood it to be a ſignal, began au incest 


coughing, and every ther inoment dau- 
charged large lumps of tough phlegm 
againſt the bars of the ſtove, which kep: 
up a conſtant hiſſing like io many lau- 
ſages in a frying-pan. A concert ot 
this kind I cannot ſay was very much 
to my fancy; ſo that, by the time the 
ſummons came for dinner, I had com- 
pleatly loſt my Romach, and was infi- 
nitely more fit for a bed than a haunch 


of veniſon. 


During dinner-time, however, mat- 
ters were rather aggravated than re 
drefled ; Mr. Martin helped me wit; 
the ſame fork that juſt before had been 
employed in picking his tecth ; and hi, 
amiable lady more than once dropped 
ſome of Hardham's beſt Stratzburg 
among my gravy, though that was a 
favour which I by no means wiſhed to: 
or ſolicited. To encrealemy fatistactior, 
I happen to be a great favourite wir!. 
two of the young ladies, and gencra\!; 
fit between them when I pay a vifit 2 
their father's : in order to ſhew their at. 
tention to me, therefore, whenever 1 
wanted any thing, rather than fuer me 
to wait an infſtine, they kindly helped 
me from theit own plates; and Miz 
Jenny, in particular, inſiſted, when the 
footman went down ſtaus for bread, 
that I ſhould take her Nice, though it 


way 
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way remarkable either for their white- 
neſs or regularity. 

Dinner being at length happily over, 
flattered myſeif that I had gont through 
the principal fatigue of the day; though, 
had L once taken the trouble of reflecting 
on the practice of former years, I might 
have eaſily known I was to ſuffer ſome 
additional mortifications. The interval 
between dinner and the hour of tea was 
employed in a general invective againſt 
the plague of keeping ſervants, in which 
Mrs. Martin gave notable proofs of a 
profound comeſtic underſtanding. This 
ſubject, I found, was perfectly agreeable 
to the young la lies; they remembered, 
with great facility, the ſaucy anſwer 
which their maid Harnah had given on 
ſuch a time; how long Edward had 
ſtayed on ſuch an errand; and with 
what a degree of pertneſs the cook took 
her warning on fuch an occaſion. To 
the various parts of this delightful to- 
pic, politeneſs obliged me to anſwer 
with a—“ Very true, Madam ;* and 
© You are perfectly right, Miſs;* though, 
at the ſame time, I could have almoſt 
wiſhed the whole group in a horſe pond, 
for teazing me with ſuch a mixture of 
common-place cant and fober malevo- 
lence. Whether my friend, Mr. Mar- 
tin, ſaw me uneaſy or no, I cannot an- 
{wer, but he luckily deſired that tea 
might he ordered in, which gave a freſh 
turn to the converſation. 

There is a practice at the general run 
of tea-tables, for the company to pour 
the remains of every cup into a particu - 
lar baſon; and in this comfortable mix - 
ture of ſlops, the elegance of underbred 
delicacy always rinſes the various cups 
in the order they are emptied. Mis. 
Martin, who values herſelf highly on 
the proper diſcharge of the tea-table 
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duties, is a warm friend to this delicious 
cuſtom ; and always takes care to clean 
the cup of each individual in the united 
flahherings of the whole. For my part, 
though I am far from being a nice man, 
yet 1 prefer my own dirt to che dirt of 
other people; and, on that account, en- 
deavour to guard my cup from under- 
going ſo extraordinary a purification, 
wherever I know this mode of rinfing 
is kept up. Mrs. Martin, however, 
was not to be eluded: under a ſuppo- 
ſition that my back wardneſs in this re- 
ſpect proceeded from a fear of giving 
her the leaft trouble, ſhe infiſted on my 
cup, with a good-natured peremptori- 
neſs, and obliged me to pretend a ſud- 
den pain in the head, to avoid the diſ- 
agreeable conſequences of her miſguided 
civility, Armed with this excuſe, I 


took my leave, not a little happy at ſo 


fortunate an eſcape, where I was afraid 
I ſhouid have been obliged to paſs the 
whole evening. 

From this little picture, Mr. Babler, 
your readers may perhaps be led to re- 
flect upon the diſagreeable ſhake of a 
ſweaty hand; the indelicate cuſtom of 
picking one's noſe; and the unpai don- 
able practice of ſtanding with our backs 
to the fire on a cold day, by which we 
entirely cut off every poſſible beam of 
warmth from the reſt of the company. 
Theſe, Sir, are errors in which the po- 
liteſt part of our indulge them- 
ſelves, as well as the molt underbred ; 
and they are errors of ſo diſagreeable a 
nature, that I heartily wiſh, for the 
credit of our country, we would once 
reſolve to ſhake them off; as they are 
not only the objects of our own ridicule, 
but are alſo ridiculed by every ſenſible 
nation in Europe. I am, yours, &c. 

| Dzuoczirus. 


Ne LXXIV. SATURDAY, JUNE 26. 


HEODOSIA was the daughter 

of a gentieman in Oxfordſhire, 

who poſſeſſed an eſtate of ſeven hundred 
pounds a year, Her education was re- 


markably elegant, and her perſon was 


ſuch as procured her a crowd of ad- 
mirers before ſhe was quite eighteen. 
Among the number who declared ihem- 
ſelves openly her lovers, a young ba- 
ronet of great fortune made his ad- 
dreſſes, and offered ſetilements iv ex- 


tremely advanta that old Mr. 
Leſtock, her father, immediately gave 
his concurrence; and a day was let apart 
for celebrating their nuptials with the 
greateſt magnificence. 

It has been very judiciouſly obſerved 
by an able writer, that there is no time 

a woman's life ſo dangerous as the 
interval between her confcſſion of an 
affection for a lover, and the day of her 
marriage. The conſciouſneſs of being 
Pz . tenderly 
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tenderly beloved emboldens an admirer 
to take liberties; and the man who, but 
the moment before, would have kneeled 
down with all the reſpe& of the pro- 
foundeſt veneration to requeſt the favour 
of kiſſing her hand, will think himſelf 
ſufficiently warranted, when ſhe ac- 
knowledges that he has a ſhare in her 
Heart, to dwell upon her lips for an hour, 
and to Joll upon her boſom with the moſt 
intimate fullneſs of familiarity. Be- 
ſides this, the freedom of acceſs which 
is always allowed to a man in ſuch a 
fituation, furniſhes him with number 
leſs opportunities of repeating his liber- 
ties; and even if he goes to indelicate 
lengths, he knows he can eafily obtain 
an excuſe from a fond and believing wo- 
man, who attributes his very hcen- 
tiouſneſs to the extravagance of his 
Jove. | 
The truth of this obſervation was 
never more fully verified than in the un- 
happy ſubjeR of the preſent litile narra- 
tive. She doated upon Sir Edward El 
liſon with the moſt paſſionate fondneſs; 
and could ſcarcely be ſaid to exiſt but 
when he was in her company. Natu- 
rally ſuſceptible of the ſofteſt impreſ- 
fions, ſhe would even burſt into a flood of 
tears, with an exceſs of tenderneſs, when 
the only looked at him attentively; and 
more than once did ſhe aftually fink un- 
der the weight of her own trans 
when he fqueezed her hand with any 
great degree of vehemence, or gave a looſe 
to the language of his love with more 
than an ordinary ſhareof fervour and ex- 
taſy. The miſguided father of the unfor- 
tunate young lady, fo far from being 
continually on his guard again the dan- 
gerous tendency of his daughte''s affec- 
tion, rejoiced that he had found a huſ- 
band ſo very much to her taſte; and ſo 
far from ſeeing the a ſolute neceſſity of 
never truſt ng her any time alone with 
her lover, left them frequently together 
after he went to bed; and permitted 
them to paſs whole hours in the moſt 
uninterrupted exchange of mutual vows 
and felicitations. One fatal Monday 
night, however, about eleven o'clock, 
the two lovers were by themſelves in the 
back-parlour, making up a little quar- 
rel which had happened between them 
in the beginning of the evening. The 
reciprocal conceſſions which this cir- 
cumſtance occaſioned, infenfibly ſoften- 
ed the boſoms of bothz and as inſenſibly 
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permit, a ſtill encroaching freedom of 
careſs: at ſuch a crifis, neither reaſon 
nor pride can preſcribe a limit to the 
paſſions, nor take upon them to ſay— 
© Thus far will I go, and no farther, 
In proportion as the tide of tendern+{ 
ariſes, both reaſon and pride are ab- 
ſorbed; and it is no wonder, when we 
ſuffer ſuch a ſacrifice to be made of our 
underftanding, that we become equally 
regardlels of our peace and reputa- 
tion. 

The morning after this guilty inter- 
courſe, when Sir Edward came a i''tle 
to his recollection, he was diſtraded 
with a variety of different opinions re- 
lative to Miſs Leſtock's behaviour; hut, 
though he really loved her as he did his 
own ſoul, he at laſt concluded with a 

of meanneſs pretty common with 
the generality of his ſex, that her weak- 
neſs was more the effect of a natural 
incontinence than the reſult of an ex- 
ceſſive tenderneſs for him; and therefore 
he determined to break off ail corre. 
ſpondence with her at once, as a woman 
utterly unworthy the honour of being 
his wife. 

This reſolution he had no ſooner 
formed than he carried into execution, 
by diſpatching a letter to the wretched 
Miſs Leſtock and her father, with the 
common-place auk ward ap-logics tor his 
behaviour, and a repeated wiſh for the 


-happineſs of the lady, though he him- 


ſelf was taking the only Rep which 
could rob her of happineſs for ever. It 
is as needleſs as it is difficult to paint 
the diſtraction which this unexpected 
information created in Mr. Leſtock's 
family. Poor Theodoſia now loved the 
baronet with an encreaſed affection; 
the guilly commerce which had paſlcd 
between them, ſo far from diminiſhing 
her regard, had given a tharper edge 
than ever to her love; and mingled a 
ſort of phrenzy with her affection, that 
rendered it imp»fiible to live in a ſt te 
of ſeparation from Sir Edward Ellilon: 
ſuffice it, theref re, that when ſhe heard 
the purport of his epiſtle, ſhe fell ſeuſe - 
leſs on the floor, and was conveyed by 
her father and ſome of the ſervants to 
bed, where ſhe continued delirious for 
four days, inceſſantly raving on her 
perfidious lover, and relating the ind:t- 
creticn into which he had ſo unhappily 
drawn her on the preceding Monday 
evening. In this exigence the unhappy 
ſather wrote up to his ſon, who was 2 

heutcaant 
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neutenant in the guards, defiring to ſee 
him immediately, as an affair had un- 
expectedly happened which greatly con- 
c-rned both the honour and happineſs 
of the family. On the receipt of this 
letter, Captain Leitock inftantiy fer out, 
and reached his father's teat in a few 
hours after. 

Captain Leftock was about Sir Ed- 
ward Elliſon's age, juſt twenty-four, 
but poſſeſſed of a ceriam elevation of 
ſentimen to which the baronet was a 
ſtrunger: he was, beſides, a young fel- 
low of a temper naturally impetuous 
and daring z had reduced the vanous 
points of hon-ur inioan abſolute lyſtem ; 
and among the various points of polite 


education in which he excelled, he was 


univertally a lowed by his acquaintance 
to he one of the beſt ſwordimen in this 
kingdom. A man of this can, there- 
fore, was the moſt imp. oper perſon in 
the world to be confuited in an exigence 
where the honour of his tamily and the 
happineſs of his ſiſter were at Hake. 
M.. L tek, however, was n 100 dit- 
tracted a 6:uation of mund to gie a ſe- 
rious conſideration to coniequer-Ces 3 on 
the cntrary, he rather aggravated mat- 
ters than ſoflent them; and deired his 
ſon, the inſtant he came down, to take 
a ride over to $11 Edward's, to taik to 
him about his barbarity to Theodoſia; 
and to pertuad: him, it poſſible, into a 
performanct of thoſe engage ments which 
to: merly tubfift-d between him and his 
un fortunate daughter. 

Capram Leftock ſcarcely heard his fa- 
ther out, than flying to his horte, he in- 
ſtantly ſet off tur Sir Edward's, bo:hng 
with rage, and determined to cail the 
per fidious baronet to the ſevereſt ac- 
count, unleſs he made the wott ample 
ſatisfaction to his fiſter and the whole 
family. Fraught with fertiments of 
this nature, he arrived at Sir Edward's 
houſe, and found him unluckily at 
home. At the firſt mention of his 
name, Captain Leſtock was admitted; a 
few minutes, however, were waſted in 
that idle parade of an affected good- 
breeding, which the cuſtom of this 
country has rendered abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to be obſerved between the gre iteſt 
enemies. Sir E ward was rcjoiced to 
ſee Captain Leſtock, though he was the 
only man exifting whom he would with 
to avoid; and Captain Lettock, with 
the moſt obliging ſolicitude, enquired 
after Sir Edward's health, though he 
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could that moment have taken him by 
the throat, and ſacrificed him to the 
manes of his ſiſter's murdered reputa- 
tion. 

Art laſt buſineſs was proceeded 12 
and the captain expreſſed his utmaſt in- 
dignation at the treatment which Theo- 
doſia had received, and hoped the man 
of honour which Sir Edward had always 
p:oved himſelf, would immediately re- 


par the injury he had committed, and 


prevent the difagreeable neceſſity of 
forcing that perton to be an enemy, 
who was moſt in the world inclined to 
be his friend. Captain Leſtock pro- 
nounced this with a tone and manner 
which were rather a little of the moſt 
peremptory. No body could love a 
uſter with more tenderneſs than the cape 
tain; his affection, therefore, mingled 
with his pride, and his reſertment poſe 
ſeſſed à kind of dignity, which the ha- 
ronet, who was to the full as proud a 
man as himſelf, could by no means al- 
I % The tuperiority which young 
Lettock ſeemed to claim upon this oc- 
cahon, he therefore aniwered with a 
determined air, t1at, though he could 
not pretend to juſtify the part he had 
acted to Miſs Leftoci., be nevertheiels 
could not bear to he bullied into any 
concefſicns, and would by no means 
do that at the requeſt of her relations, 
which he did not think proper to per- 
form at her own. An an{wer of this 
nature ſoon produced very d:4perate con- 
ſequences: the captain gave Sir Edward 
hut one alternative, an immediate mar- 
riage, or an immediate duel ; the ba- 
ronet accepted of the latter, and in leſs 
than three minutes was left dead on his 
own floor. | 
The news of this affair reached the 
ur fortanate Theodoſia even before the 
captain himſelt returned to his father's x 
but though that wretched voung lady 
exclaimed againſt her perfidious lover 
in the moſt violent terms, before any 
meaſure was taken for puniſhing him, 
ſhe was now uticrly unable to bear the 
news of his deaih ; the remembrance of 
his crime was totally abſorbed in the re- 
collection of his misfortune; the ele- 
gance of his perſon, the ſoftneſs of his 
ad.ireſs, and the vehemence of his paſ- 
ſion, alone roſe up to her imagination, 
and filled her once more with tender- 
nels and deſpair. In the confuſion, 
therefore, which the whole family were 
in about her brother's ſafety, ſhe took 
an 
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an opportunity of ſtabbing herieif with 
a penknife, and died pronouncing the 
name of her adored Sir Edward Elli- 
fon. The affair, however, did not ter- 
minate here: Captain L-ftock was tried 
for the murder of the baronet, and with 
much difficulty acquitted; while his un- 
happy father had the gout thrown into 


bis ſtomach, in conſequence of the agi - 


tation which he ſuffered, and was car - 
ried off lamenting that he ever had a 
paſſronate fon, or an infatuated daugh- 


ter. 
| The moral which I would deduce 
from this little tory ſhall be contained 


in the following obſervations. The ge- 


nerality of people, when the reputation 
of a Liter 1 injury, ates look 
upon themſelves as obliged to call the 
ſpoiler to an account who has thus in- 
famouſly violated her honour, without 
recollefting that the very means which 
he ſeeks to redreſs her, is the ſureſt me- 
thod of rendering her miſerable; and 
that ſhe would a thouſand times ſooner 
ſee a dagger plunged into the heart of 
the man who ſtands up in her defence, 


than ſee the leaſt accident whatſoever 
happen to the perſon who has ſo cruell, 
deliroyed the tranquillity of her ow; 
Highly ſoever as the women rai] apainf 
a pe: fidious lover in the whitlwii.d of 
their fury, nevertheleſs, they experience 
a multitude of moments in which the 
dear deceiver becomes, if poſſible, more 
cxquiſitely beloved on account of };:; 
very idy, and gains an additjor..! 
empire over the heart of his injurcd 
miſtreſs, from the only circumſtance in 
nature which ſhould entitle him to ker 
everlaſting abhorrence and contempt. 
For theſe reaſons, therefore, I would 
never adviſe a parent or a brother to take 
a manual revenge on the man who in- 
Jures his daughter or his fitter with her 
own conſent: if ſhe has been wenk 
enough to ſaciifice her honour, ſhe jj] 
be baie enough to facrifice her family; 
and therefore nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd than to hazard a life in vindication 
of a woman, who all the time wiſhes 
the perſon may be murdered, who ge- 
neroufly riſes in her behalf, and labour; 
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Au following letter is the produc- 


tion of a young lady, and carries 
ſo much juftice and good ſenſe, that we 
inſert it with pleaſure, and take the li- 
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| 13 the daughter of a man of fa- 
I nion at the weſt end of the town, 
and have reccived as liberal an educa- 
tion as my ſex would admit of, tluough 
the care of the moſt indulgent parents, 
whoſe principal ſtudy ſeems a ſolicitude 
for welfare: yet. Sir, though they 


utmoſt pains in the for- 
mind by precept, they 
ſuch unazccountable examples, 
if I was not poſſeſſed of ſome little 
in the application of their leſ- 
I might be very apt to ſhew a per- 
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Fe& unconcern for the moſt rigid they 


my arriving at any years of dijcrenon, 


was to warn me againſt the libertines of 


his ſex; aud above all things, to ict the 


moſt invaluable eftcem upon my reputa- 
tion. Yet, Sir, the very father who 
gave this advice, is, to my infinite mo1- 
tification, as free a liver as any of thote 
whom he adviſed me to deteſt, He his 
been laying ſchemes for the ſeduction ot 
innocence, at a time he has been pror- 
ing the betrayers of virtue to be the 
moſt infamous of men; and ftriving to 
deſtroy the character of another perivr. 3 
daughter, at the very hour he appc::ct 


anxious for the ſecurity of his own. 


| This, Sir, is not all: my papa has 
often lectured me to avoid the leaſt gc- 
quaintance with any man notorioufly 
attached to his glaſs, declaring, as hie 
poſitive opinion, that none but fools 0 
madmen ever drank to excels : yet, 
would you believe, Sir, that he hunt 
frequently ſtays out whole nights at tte 
tavern, and particularly piques uimſtcif 
on bearing a bottle more than any 
of his acquaintance ? He has told me to 
avoid a quarrelſome man as a peſt to 
ſociety, at the moment be himſelf was 
writing a challenge to a friend; and 
forbade me, on pain of his diſpleaſure, 
ever to think of a Newmarket lover, 
though 
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ongh he never miſſes a meeting him- 
l, and is known to be paſſionately 
tund of the turf. 8 | 

My mamma, Sir, is a truly good wo- 
man, but has her inconſiſtencies too: 
the firſt leſſon I received from her was 
to be humble to all my inferiors, and 
to leſſen any ſeeming ſeverity in their 
iiations of life, by ſhewing the utmoſt 
complacency in mine. Would you 
think, Sir, that after a document of this 
nature, my mamma herſelf ſhould for- 
ever inſiſt upon preſerving her dignity, 
and look upon it as a derogation if ſhe 
fzvoured any of her inferiors with any 
thing more than a conſtrained interro- 
dation, or a forbidding ſort of nod? 
Sie has always adviſed me to ſhew com- 
plaiſance and condeſcenſion to the ſer- 
zants, though ſhe treats them in a ver 
dicterent manner herſelf; and above all 
tings, has inftrufted me to avoid ſati- 
rica! reflections on my acquaintance, 
though ſhe never ſpoke of her's without 
ſome little acidity, fome colour of re- 
prchenſion, or appearance of diſlike. 

Cards I am under the ſevereſt prohi- 
hition of touching, yet my mamma has 
ar up whole nights, to my knowledge, 
at a party at whiſt ; and I have been 
naught an averſion to all finery and pa- 
rode at a time when her own table has 
den covered with diamonds, and the 
oom ſcattered over with patterns of the 
not expenſive filks. In ſhort, Sir, I 


T is a fine obſervation of the very 

learned and ingenious Doctor Gold- 
laitu, in the Vicar of Wakefield, an 
ecellent novel, with which he has 
'sely onliged the public, that though 
de poorer part of mankind may in this 
world ſuffer more inconveniencies than 
the rich, ſtill, upon their entrance into 
other life, the joys of hereafter wil! 
be enhanced by contraſt, in proportion 
to their aſflictions here; and that conſe- 


'ic leaſt partiality in Providence, ſince 
lv5ner or later thoſe who are entitled to 
:s benignity are certain cf meeting with 
a equal degree of favour from it's 
and. 
This reflection muſt undoubtedly be 
zoutidered as a maſterly vindication of 
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quently there can be no room to ſuppoſe 
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have ſcarcely received a leſſon from my 
mamma, which her own example has 
not heen calculated to deſtroy; nor a 
document from my father, but what his 
conduct has turned into contempt. In 
my religion, as well as the leſs import- 
ant concerns, I receive inſtructions 
which they never practiſe; and am 
taught to look upon an abſence from 
church as a moſt unpardonahle error, 
though it is ſ:ven years ſince they have 
appeared at any place of public worſhip 
themſelves. 

It may, perhaps, be thought ſome- 
thing extraordinary, Sir, that a daughter 
ſhould ſpeak of her parents in a manner 
ſo free as T have juſt taken the liberty of 
doing; but ſure it is rather more ex- 
traordinary of parents to ſupply the op- 
portunity, and to differ ſo widely in 
every inftance of their conduct from 
every precept of their advice. Young 
people, Sir, are but too apt to give in- 
to the follies of their time, without have 
ing the example of the ſage and the 
ſenſible to keep them in countenance; 
and it is no way ſurpriſing tliat they 
ſhould adopt the manners of thoſe peo- 
ple whom they have been taught for 
many years to reverence and eſteem. If 
my notions are honourcd ich your ap- 
probation, Mr. Babler, give this letter 
a place; and believe we to be, with 
much reſpect, yours, 

ELEOxNORA. 
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that exterior diſparity in the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, at which our mo- 
dern infidels ſeem to triumph with ſo 
unceaung a ſatis faction; and it muſt 
as un zubtedly yield a tiblime conſo- 
I- on to the boſom of wretchedneſs to 
think, that if the opulent are bleſſed 
irh a continual roun of temporal ſe- 
licity, they fall at lcaſt experience ſome 
moments of jo ſuperior a raptare in the 
immediate preſence of their God, as 
will fully compenſate for the ſeemi 
ſeve ity of their former fituations, 
Yet though there are a variety of ca- 
lamitous circumfitances in which this 
reflection muſt adminiſter the moſt lively 
coniolation; nevertheleſs, if we make 
a proper enquiry into the ſtate of hu- 
man nature, we ſhall find, that in ge- 


neral 
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neral the iuftice of Providence can be 
fully vindicated without going to this 
remote and delicate conſideration. It 
does not by any means follow, that be 
cauſe people are contracted in their for- 
tunes, they ſhou'd be wretched in their 
minds; nor does it by any means fol- 
low, that the greatneſs of their opulence 
mould be put up as a criterion of their 
content. | 

The principal number of thoſe hydra- 
headed evils, with which we perpetual- 


ly torment ourſelves, are the mere effect 


of a ridiculous pride, or a narrow un- 
derftanding. nated by one or the 


other of theſe unfortunate cauſes, we 
are buſy in creating an endleſs round of 


imaginary difficulnes, as if the num- 
berleſs accidents to which we are natu- 
rally expoſed, were not in themſelves 
— tufhcient to imbitter the 
little ſpan of our ſublunary durations, 
and to daſh the ſhort-lived moments of 
ſatis faction with anxiety and diſtreſs. 
The generality of mankind, when they 
take a furvey of the world, are apt to 
eftimate by the gradations of rank the 


gradations of happineſs: hence, next to 


2 man with a coach and fix, we think 


be muſt neceffarily be the greateſt object 


of envy who keeps a coach and four; 
after this we rank a chariot and pair; 


and think that perſon indeed poſſeſſes 


dut a little ſhare of felicity, who cannot 
afford an hour or two's excurſion in an 
humble hack, or take an eighteen-penny 
fare in an occaſonal ſedan. 

Look on the other ſide the ſcene, and 
fee how amazingly the picture is alter- 
ed. The pride of coroneted pomp con- 

inually languiſhes for the peaceful cot- 
tage of ruſtie obſcurity; and the man 


who has a hundred downy pillows at 


his command, imagines that repoſe is 
only to be met with in the 's ſo- 
ſhade. Thus all of us diſcon- 


tented with the lot which we really poſ- 
ſeſs, and languiſhing for the ſtate with 


-which we are utterly unacquainted, it is 
no wonder that many inconſiderate peo- 
ple endeavour by an a& of ſuicide to 


* throw off the ſeverity of their own yoke, 


and to get free from 'a weight of op- 
2 is conſtantly becoming 


poor were not to receive their ſhare of 


and that all the impious accuſations 


quence of an affectat ion, no leſs deſtruc- 


which is ſhowered upon us by th. nag! 


and follow the diQates of that com c- 


Yet, as in the extenſive round of the 
moſt elaborate inveſtigation, we gene. 
rally find the rich as diſcontented with 
their lot as the poor, we mutt natura!!; 
conclude, that the great Author of al 
things has even in this world defi ned a 
pretty equal degree of happineſs 25 his 
creatures, notwithſtanding the evident 
diſparity of their ſituations. Indeed, if 
we {aw felicity in proportion to pu- 
lence, or coul meaſure the rcal enjoy- 
ments of life by the ſtandard of rank, 
we might reaſonably imagine that the 


the divine benignity till they were going 
to poſſeſs it in a glorious eternity; bat 
when we ſee that the mraneſt labouter 
in the ſtreet reaps as much pleaſure Over 
his underbred amuſement as the f1:# no. 
bleman in the kingdom can poſii\r 
boaſt from the politeſt entertainmeniz; 
and when we ſee the firſt make as hearty 
a dinner on a ſingle ſhin of beef, as tie 
latter ever enjoys at a table of fifty co. 
vers, we cannot but ſuppoſe that tlie 
common let of mankind 1s nearly alike; 


which have ariſen from an imaginz'y 
partiality in Providence, are the mere we. 
ſuit of an ignorant pride, or the conic 


tive to our reputation in this world, thay 
injurious to our felicity in the next. 

Upon the whole, however, it we con. 
ſider that, let our lot in this Ife be cer 
ſevere, it is till infinitely better than 
what we are entitled to from our own} 
deſerts; if we reflect that every blofs 


of Heaven, is a bleſſing whica proce? !; 
from the excels of it's own goon, 
and does not ariſe from any immecate 
merit in us: I ſay, if we confider thc! 
things with a proper degree of weigh, 


tion which mult inftantiy ſtr ce 
our minds; we ſhall ſoon ec tnat, 
till we deſerve the favour of exiſti g 2! 
all, we cannot deſerve to have our lies 
rendered comfortable in this probs: 
tionary ſtate; and that of couric ue 
ought to be thankful to the Deny tor 
ſuch inſtances of his benignity «3 be 
may think proper to diſtinguiſh vs witty 
inſtead of blaſphemouſly murmumg 
that he does not honour us with moss 
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HE term world is a word which 
every body uſes to ſignify the cir- 
cle of his own acquaintance; and which 
the meaneſt plebeian of the community 
has 2 * 
at onage in the kingdom. 
20 faſhion r 


wely to the card-tables, and 
weil-bred aſſemblies which he frequents; 
the ſoldier to the licentiouſ- 
neſs in which the of the army 
2re indulged; the to the clamour 


of Weſtminſter Hall; and the merchant 


the narrow little circle of 
nections; and thus, inftead 
ly endeavouring to extend 
mits of our knowledge, 
ſelves into an opinion 
know every thing; and 


om lodged at an uncle's near the Hay- 
Market, who lived in a very genteel 
manner, and ſaw the beſt 


company. This uncle, havi 
dren himſclf, had Mr. Wel- 
bank as his ſon; and ving from the 


— adore of ts hoy, who was 
adviſed to exert himſelf on 
the occahon. The company conſiſted 
of two noblemen in the miniſtry, an 
eminem divine, a celebrated phy ſician, 
a dramatic writer of reputation, the jatc 


2 
The time be fare dinner was paſſed in 
one of thoſe unmeaning random ſorts 
of converſation, with which people ge- 
ner ally fill up the tedious interval to an 
entertamment; but after the cloth was 


Mr. P | Wort 
r ortley 


poor Tom was 


taken away, 
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cal geniuſes riſing at 
upon this ſeemed to gain ne {pirits, and 
mentioned Dick Townly, who had wrote 
an epigramon Chloe; Ned Frodſham, 
who had publiſhed an ode to Spring; 
and Harry Knowles, who had aftuaii 
inſerted a tmart copy of veries, on his 
bedinaker's ſiſter, in one of the werk - 
ly chronicles. Mr. wheeled about 
with a ſignificant look to Lady Mary, 
and returned the whiſper by faving— I 
think indeed, Madam, that Mr. Wel- 
© bank does not ſeem to know a great 
© deal of the world.“ 

One of the ſtateſmen ſeeing Tom ra- 
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relieve him by expreſſing a ſurpriſe that 
ſo many learned men, as comhoſed the 
univerſity of Oxford, ſhould ſcem fo 
generally d:\zffcRed to the government. 
He obſerved, it was ſtrange that learn- 
ing ſhould ever lean to the fide of tyran- 
ny; and hinted, that they cculd never 
fall mto fo groſs an error, if, inſtead of 
poring perpetually over the works of the 
ancients, they now and then took a cur- 
ſory dip into the hiſtory of England. 
There was a juſtice in this remark, 
which poor Tom being unable to an- 
ſwer, was at a conſiderable loſs to with- 
and; however, thinking hini{e}f ob- 
liged t fay ſomething, he ran out in 
praiſe of all the ancient hittor:2as, and 
conclude with a compliment to the 
good ſenſe of the univerſity in giving 
them fo proper a preference to the flimſy 
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OTHING is more commonly 
& met wich in the world then an af- 
eQation of liberality where pcople are 
notoriouſly narrow in diſpoſi ion; and 
where, cautivated with tae charms of 2 
generous behaviour, they even force the 
natural lit:leneſs of their tempers into 
ſome aukward act of reluQtant benevo- 


e. 

I ſupped laſt night, in conſequence of 
a preſſing iavitaiion, at the houſe of a 
gentleman near Pall Mall, who is al- 
wavs endeavou ing to eftibliſi a cha- 
— for generoſity, though there is 
Icarcely a circumſtance in xhich he Goes 
not manifeſtly betray the avaricious caſt 
of his temper, and expoie hunſeli to the 
contempt of the very perſon upon whom 
he endeavours to counter an atligation. 

There were eighteen of us at ſupper, 
but not the {ign of a petiicoat in com- 
pany. Our c21tablcs wereremarkably ele- 
gant: the table was covered with <very 
expenſive rarity of the ſeaion; and I do 
not ſupvoſe the expence could be leſs, 
from the variety and colt of the diſhes, 
than ten or a dozen pounds. Yet, not- 
withiianding ſo much magnificence on 
ne ſide of the queſtiou, our liquor con- 
ſted of no more than two bottles of 
four Port, a little jar of Welch alc, 
and a ſwail bowl of brandy and water. 
As for lights, though the room was very 
10US, we had no more than an hum- 


e pair of taliow eights to the pound, 
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productions of the moderns. The no- 


bleman turned away with diſguſt; and no 
it was the general opinion of the table, a 
that Tom would make a pretty ſellow a 
when he knew a little more of the * 
world. | he 
The deduQtion which T wou!ll makes ud 
from the foregoing little narrative that 15 
people, before they think :Hengtlve ac. P 
quainted with the void, fü. ud er dea— * 
vour to obtain a general kr ole)» of h: 
men and things, init-id ea narrowly he 
drawing their notions roma + ons pro- * 
feſſion, or any particular circie of c- * 
quaintance: they may perhaps laugh at "4 
all the world, but all the world will be fi 
ſore of lovghing at them; ard the ge- tf 
neral riQicule of every body is much C 
n:ort alarming than the private detiiivn ti 
ol any one. h 
fi 
I 
5 
{l 
which were almoſt loſt in a covple cf f 
ſuperb candleſticks, which the mater of 4 
the nouic, with an air of negligence, in- F 
foi med us were a great bargain, and a 
had co: him no more than a hun- n 
died guineas at Mr. Giimſtead's, the ( 
great ty Mop near St. Paul's. f 
For my own part, there are few pro- | 
ple who wink Jeſs claret and Eurgundy P 
thin my cif, or who mdeed ibdulge ; 
thewilpes leis in any exrraoriimury y 
freedoms with the glaſ.:. Wen a Young 
man, I yever conſidered intoxiciition :s 
an appendag to gentiiityg and now that 
I have advanced pretty far into de ve 
of years, I mould lenk upon the mal 
eſt excels to be unpa:donable. 2 g1cy ö 
headed druakard is 'S> me a chuacter 
no leis of abhorrence than cor.tempt : 
ſince he muſt indeed be the wort of all 
profligutcs, who jeſts with the mandates { 
of his Maker, while he ſtands tottering | 
on the very yerge of eternity. Not- 
withſtanding this declaration, I mut | 
acknowledge my lelf extremely diſp cite ‚ 
cd with the mixture of parade and par- 
fimory which was contpieuons in o 
0 


entertainment. I expected ar leait that 
matters would have been of a piccs ; 57 
really wiſhed, that a little part of t! 
profuſion which appeared at upper, 4 
been ſp2r£d to furnifh a tolcrable bite 
of wine for the corcluhon of the chen 

ing. | : 
Next to the great art of regulat!”; 
Ol 
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our appearance either at home or abroad 
by the ſtandard of our circumſtances, 
nothing is ſo ſure of maintaining us on 
a reſpectable footing with the world, as 
a conſtant uniformity in our dreſs and 
entertainments. Should we ſee a knight 
of the garter with his ribband acroſs 
a liver y-coat, or perceive a man in an 
embroidered fuit of velvet with a dirty 
par of worſted ſtockings, our ridicule 
would he very naturally excited, and 
half the boys in town would probably 
hoot after the firit as a fool, or the lat- 
ter as 2-madman. In like manner thoſe 
who give fifty covers at an entertain- 
ment, ſhould make a proportionable 
figure in the choice of their wines; and 
thote for ever avoid Burgundy and 
Champaign, who treat with nothing more 
than a imple veal-cutlet, or an humble 
beef ſteak. 

One of the moſt extraordinary mix- 
turcs of partmony and parade, whom 
I ever remember to have known, was 
poor Jack Greedy: Jack made it a con- 
ſtant point to take four box- tickets in 
public company, for the late Mr. Ryan's 
benefit, declaring his high regard for 
the character of that worthy man, but 
always demanding the odd ſhilliag out 
of the guinea. If any of his friends 
wanted a ſum of money, he never 
ſcrupled to lend it without intereſt, though 
at the ſame time he teazed them ever- 
laſtingly with what it would produce in 
the funds. No gold did he ever give 
in charity, but what was conhderably 
deficient in weight: and once, when he 


made his borough a preſent of a town 
clock, he charged the corporation with 
the carriage from London. Thus. do- 


ing things continually by halves, and 


2 with a perpetual attention to 
t 


the mereſt trifles, all the merit which he 
gained from the diſtribution of large 
ſums, he ſunk into univerſal contempt, 
and ſquandered away the principal part of 
his fortune to procure the character of a 
miſer. 

His neighbour, honeſt Will Frankly, 
was a man of a quite contrary temper, 
though poſſeſſed of ſcarcely half his for- 
tune; by doing things with a good 
grace, he obtained more applauſe from 
the diſpoſal of a ſhilling, than the other 
did from a gift of fifty pounds. There 
was ſomething generoufly unoſtentatious 
about him, that gave the ſmalleſt act of 
benevolence an air of dignity; and by 
never ſeeming to demand the admiration 
of his friends, he was always certain of 
enjoy ing it. To Mr. Greedy the village 
gave nothing more than a dittant bow of 
unwiliing reſpe&i; but to Mr. Frankly 
they were officiouſly forward to pull off 
their hats, and gazed at him till he was 
out of fight, with an air of viſible ſatis- 
faction. Upon the whole, they were 
two firiking proofs of the wiſe man's 
obſervation, that he who does a good 
action, merely for the fake of virtue, is 
always ſure of that applauſe from the 
world, which the oſtentatious man con- 
ſt inily loſes, by aiming to raiſe his own 
reputation. | 


N LXXIX. SATURDAY, JULY 3r. 


HERE is a ſentiment in Mr. 
Coleman's comedy of the Jealous 
Wie with which I am not a little 
pieaſed, as it is no leſs an indication of 
- benevolent heart than a ſound under- 
anding. Harriet reproaching youn 
— account of his 2 
nary attachment to the bottle; the lover, 
teuſibly ſtruck with the juſtice of the re- 
proof, exclaims, that were all ladies alike 
attentive to the morals of their admirers, 
a | — would be an uncommon cha- 
racter. 
| Tadeed, if we take but ever fo flight a 
view of the ſexes, we ſhall find the be- 
haviour of the one to depend fo entirely 
upon the opinion of the other, that was 


either to ſt about a reformation, the 
amendment of both would be eafily ef- 
ſected; and thoſe virtues would be im- 
mediately cultivated through the preva- 
lence of faſhion, which neither the force 
of conviction, the dread of temporary 
misfortune, nor the terrors of cverlaſt- 
ing miſery, are now faficient to ſteal 
upon our practice, even while they en- 
our venexation. | 

As the ladies in general are more af- 
fected by the prevalence of immorality 
than the men, it often ſurpriſes me that 
they do not endeavour to luok thoſe vices 
out of countenance among our ſex which 


are ſo frequently fatal to their own tran- 


illity, A wan, through the eſtabliſh- 
* Q.3 mend 


r ITT 


p. 
- 
> 
. 
8 


Mare 


WO 


defier of his God. Nay, unleſs he has 
been in ſome meaſure remarkable for the 
number and blackneſs of his vices, ſhe 
holds him in contempt; and ſets him 
don as an ablolute idiot, if he is not 
intimately converſant with every thing 
that can either leſſen him as a Chriſtiun, 
er degrade him as a man. 

What, however, is moſ extraordi- 
nary on theſe occaſions, is the facility 
with which a father uſually contracts his 
daughter to a libertine; as if, becauſe 
yy [ge wet Rs er 
of his character, his habitual propenfit 
ta vice muſt not —— — 

inels. For my own part, I am 
ſhocked when I fee a parent leis regard- 


ful of a daughter's felicity than atten- 


tive to the welfare of a ſon. Is there a 
father who would perſuade his ton into 
a marriage with a proſtitute profeſſed? 
1 hope not. Why, then, is his 

ſo relentleſsly ſacrificed to a libertine? 
Is there not as much danger for the one 
to be miſerable with her huſband, as the 
other to be wretched with his wife? And 
fince the natural claim tov paternal in- 
— — is equal — * each, muſt it 
not be hi inequitable to treat the firſt 
with * ＋ — —_ 

tiality? 


exceſs of unmerited par- 


I am inſenſibly led into this ſuhject 
from a peruſal of ſome ſermons, ad- 


drefled to Young Women, which have 


lately made their nce, and were 
ay put into my Tands by my 
eller. Who the author is I know 
not, but he deſerves the enco- 
miums, for the icuity of his ſtile, 
and the energy of his argi 3 he is 
elegant without levity, and pious with- 
out aticCtation, In one of his diſcourſes, 
* 
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where female wirtue is the object of 
conſideration, he gives fo admirable 2 
leflon to the ſex 


* 


it for the benefit of my amiable 


; Tepu- 
their compan 7 


in public places, and that with viſible 


< virtue in the world! what a palpable 
© encou ent to vice and diſhonour ! 
0 a deſperate pulling down, in 
* ap e, and 32 
© of the only partition that divides th:m 
from the moſt profligate of their tex ! 
Between the boid and the abandoned 
«* woman there may ſtill remain, not- 
« withſtanding ſuch behaviour, a di- 
© ſtintion in the world's eye; but we 
* ſcraple not to declare, that religion, 
« purity, delicacy, make none. 

© To return from this digreſſion, if 
it be one, we will allow it poſſible to 
© put caſes wherein no particular rules 
© of di „ no determinate modes 
of judgment, will enable a young wo- 
man, by her own unaſſiſted (kill, to 
<* diſcern the dangers that he in her wax. 
© But can a young woman he jultly ex- 
© cufed, or can the fairly excuſe herſelf, 
© if, where all is at ſtake, fhe calls n. 
in the joint aid of wiſe {uipic:o:, 
© friendly counſel, and grave experience 
© together with prayers for God's pro- 
© tetion more than ordinarily fcrveut ? 

« But, methinks, I hear ſome ct 
vou aſk, with an Tir of earneſt curiv- 
© my— Do not reformed rakes, then, 
„ make the beſt of huſbands ?” I am 
- 
s 
« 
c 


ſorry for the queſtion; I am doub!y 
ſorry, whenever it is ſtarted by a n- 
of * by dra . . 1 
car modeſty | awing minutes 
© the character of a rake; but give ine 
© leave to anſwer your enquiry, by aik- 
© ing a queſtion or two in my turn. In 
© the firſt place, we will ſuppoſe a man 
© of this character actually reformc(, iv 


© far as to treat the woman he marries 
he Amatenmnce'y 
1 ny: 


I will not wound the 


© fidelity; and that he gives up for ever 
© his old companions, at leaſt as to any 
« choſen intim * * of their 
company to her's. e it 
© fible; we rejoice when it — © 
« is certainly the beſt atonement that can 
be made for his former conduct. But 
6 8 or rather let me 
rr. 
to $ 
the nl is moſt defirable 
- the ſcore of ſentiment, on the ſcore 
that reſpeR which you owe to your- 
ſclves, to your friends, to your ſex, 
to order, reftitude, and honour z the 
pure, unechauſted affection of a man 
© who has not by intemperance and de- 
© bauchery corrupted his principles, im- 
© paved his conſtitution, enflaved him- 
« {elf to appetite, ſubmitted to ſhare 
« with the vileſt and meapeſt of man- 
* kind the embraces of har- 
lots, contributed to embolden guilt, 
© to harden vice, to render the retreat 
© from a liſe of ſcandal and miſery more 
© hopeleſs; who never laid ſnares for 
beauty, never betrayed the innocence 
that trulted him, never abandoned any 
fund creature to want and deſpair, 
« never huit the reputation of a woman, 
© never diſturbed the peace of families, 
or defied the laws of his country, or 
«© jet at nought the prohibition of his 
«* Godz;—which, I tay, is moiſt de- 
© {irable, the affection of ſuch a man, 
© or that of him who has probably done 
© all this, who has certainly done a great 
« part of it, and who has nothing now 
© to offer you, but the ſhattered remains 
of his health, and of his heart? How 
any of you may feel on this ſubjeR, 
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tempted, by the power of long ha- 
hit, to return to his old ways? or that 
the inſatiable love of. variety, which 
has indulged fo freely, will ſome 
© time or other lead him aftray from 

the fineſt woman in the world ? Will 
© not the very idea of reſtraint, which 
© he could never brook while ſingle, 
© make him only the more impatient of 
© it when married? Will he have the 
© better opinion of his wife's virtue, 
© that he has converſed chiefly with wo- 
© men who had none, and with men 


eteftrfti 
; F, 
E 


whom it was a favcurite ſyſ- 


not allow me to inake as e an ex- 
tract from this benevolent writer as I 
could wiſh. But I am the more 
on that account, as 1 dare fay the ge- 
nerality of my readers, from the fore- 
going little tpecuuen, will look 

is works as 2 vcry valuable addition to 
their librarics. 


Ne LXXX. SATURDAY, AUGUST 7. 


in the courſe of my little animad- 
verſions, endeavoured to explode the 
prepoſterous cuſtom of toaſting, yet 1 
| have within this week met a circum- 
ſtance which has, if poſſible, encreaſed 
my averſion to the practice, and in a 
manner compelled me to reſume the ſub- 
ject, however tedious the repetition may 
appear to ſome of my - UiTant 
readers 


1 dined accidentally a few days 
at a well-known coffce-houle in the 
Strand, at the preſſing requeſt of my 


HOUGH I have more than once, 


nephew Harry, who aſſured me that the 
company would bc highly to my taſte; 


for though the moſt _ them were 
— rn, yet there were very few 
y w they were ſurpaſſed either in 


politeneſs or underſtanding. This af- 
furance, joined to the regard which I 
always entertain for my boy's converſa- 
tion, induced me to give a very ready 
acquieſcence; and it 2 ch 
juſtice to acknowledge, that Ha 
over-rated _— of his friends, 
notwithſtanding the latitude of the fore- 
going character, 

| | Unhappily, 


_ 


* 


N 
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Unhappily, however, juſt as we were 
circulating our jokes with the utmoſt 
good-humour, two or three gentiemen 
belonging to the army, who were inti- 
mately acquainted with ſome of our 
company, and overheard us from an ad- 
Joining room, ſent in their compliments, 
and begged permiſſion to join us, if we 
were nut engaged about any particular 
buſineſs. This requeſt was urged in too 
polite a manner to be refuſed, and we 
accordingly ſent word how much we 
thought ourſelves obliged by ſo friendly 
2 propoſition. The addition to our 
company ſcarcely took place. when one 
of the muſt manly and ienſible charac- 
ters I ever convericd wich made his ap- 
AN purſuant to a promiſe which 

had given to my Harry, attended by 


two young gentlemen, his ſons, the 


eldeſt of whom did not ſeem to be quite 
eighteen. As the ſtranger carried a con- 
fiderable degree of conſequence in his 
very looks, he was received with à ſurt- 
able ic ect; and converſation began to 
circvlate even with an additional ſhare 
of life, when our harmony was ilube- 
rally interrupted by a toaſt from one of 
the gentlemen in red, no leſs offenſive to 
good {cn{, than rep':gnant to good man- 
ners. I ſtared with an cqual mixture of 
ſurpriſe and indignation; but there was 
no deſcribiug the ſituation of Harry's 
friend, or che diſtreſs of the modeſt youths 
who accompanied him. The father ſeem- 
ed totaliy abathed at the company into 
which he introduced his ſons; and the 
ſons, utterly unaccuſtomed to ſo licenti- 
ous an example, were quite unable to 
hold up their heads; they © nx wich con- 
ſuſion as if they had act ally given an 
offence, mad of having received one; 
till entirely at a loſs how to cover them- 
ſelves, they jenny withdrew, and left 
the grown gentlemen to indulge them- 
&lvcs with ill-hreeding and obicenny, 
Among the numberleis abſurdities 
winch, In tuts harmy country, are kept 
u among our men of tente, the cuſtom 
of confining vice to the ages of diſcre- 
tion is one of the moit extraordinary. 
A prrion now-a-days is not allowed to 
be a pre gate till he arrives at one and 
twenty ;z us if, in proportion to the en- 
ert ale of his m derſtanding, he was to 
act diametrically repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of decency and virtue. An un- 
imiorme ſtripling mut by no means 
either preſume to ſwear or talk ſmuttflyz 
his fatacr will correct him Cvercly tor 


the licentiouſneſs, and he will be looked 
upon with contempt or abhorrence by 
all his acquaintance. The father him. 
ſelf, however, may utter the moſt hock 
ing blaſphemies, and ranſack the ſteus 
for the rudeſt obſcenities of a brutal 
imagination. He is old enough to know 
the profligacy of the practice; and is 
ſenſihle how otfenſwe it is both to po- 
liteneſs and religion, to the laws of lis 
country, and the ordinances of his God. 

I have been often ſurpriſed, that in a 
nation which values itſeif ſo jutly upon 
the character of it's good ſenſc, there 
ſhould be ſtill ſuch paivable remains of 
barbarity. What can be a greater re- 
flection, either on ot morals or our 
breeding, tan the cuſtom of driving our 
wives and children out of the room n- 
mediately after dinner, and teliing them 
we are going to begin a convertation 
which is utterly improper for their cus 
Shall men, who pictend either to man- 
ners or to virtue, enter upon ſuch dif. 
court's as are dangerous to their chld- 
ren, or ſhocking to tirzir wives! Sal! 
it be faid, that a child is not to be trug 
ed with his own father, tor fear o! being 
corrupted; nor a woman permitted 16 


enjoy a focal hour with her own hel- 


band, for tear of ſome palpable at rom? 
Ves, it muſt be ſaid—yes, it mult be 
mentioned, to the everlaſting difirrace of 
the civilized people of England, that 
they are utterly unable to puſs an 
evening without the moſt infamous in- 
dulgence of obſcenity and execrition; 
and that the happine!s of their convivin! 
entertainments is always eftmaicd in 
proportion as thy debaſe the dignity 5; 
their underſtandings, and violate the 
mandates of the:r God. 

A very laudable aflociation has been 
lately ſet on foot in f:veral places of this 
kinedom, to raile the wages of our ho- 
neſt fervants, and io aholifh the inhut- 
pitable cuſtom of making dur trituds 
continually pay for their entertainment. 
Innnitely would it be to the honour of 
thaſe gentlemen who ſo generouſly ex- 
ert themiclves in the cauſe of hofpit4l:ty, 
if they alto ſtood up in detence ol true 
politeneſs and real virtue. Diſſipated as 
the preſent age is, a few examples would 
woduce an univerſal reformation ; and 

dare be bold enough to affirrn, that tic 
purpoſes of rational feſtivity would bc 
much better anſwered, ſhould ſuck a re- 
gulation happily take place. W hen men 
begin to throw of decency, ey | on 
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throw off all eſteem for one another; 
and few retain any regar'! for their 
fri-nds, when they wantonly ſacrifice 
every conſideratian for themſelves : 
whirens by an obſrvance of gnod- 
breeding, we ihouid always maintain 


our friendſhips, and enjoy what Pope 
finely calls— f 


The fe iſt of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul, 


where we are now filled with diſguſt, or 
funk into all the exceſſes of brutality. 


No LXXXI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 14. 


TO THE BAELER. 
£78 | 


Know few fubiz&s more written 


„non, and jeſs va terftood, than that 
ot Frieadfhip. To follow the dictates 
of ſome, this virtue, inſtead of being 
the ager of 15m, becomes the ſource 
oi every inconvenience. Such ſpecula- 
tits, by expecting too much from friend- 
ſhip, diſſalve the conneC&toa; and by 
drawing the hands too cloſely, at length 
break them. Imott ail our romance 
and novel-writers are of this ł ind; they 
perſuade us to friendſhip which we find 
umvolitble to ſuſtaia to che laſt; fo that 
this iweetener of life, under proper re- 
£10018. is by their means rendered 
ina c-Tble or uncaſy. 

it is certain, the beſt method to cul- 
tirate tins virtue, is by letting it in ſome 
menſure make itſelf. A {milit.de of 
minds or ſt dies, and even ſometimes a 
diverſity of purſnits, will produce n the 
plen!i:res that ariſe from t. The cur- 
rent of tendernets wt ic ns 18 it proceeds, 
end two men miperceptibly find their 
hearts warm with goud-natur: for e:ch 
cther, when they were at ſirſt only in 
p-r{\.it of mirth or relaxation. Friend- 
IM is like a deht of honovr, the mo- 
ment it is talked cf it loſcs it's real 


rame, and aſſumes the more ungrateful 


form of obligation. 

From hence we find, that thoſe who 
regularly undertake to cuhiw ate friend- 
Cup, find ingratitude generally repays 
their endeavours. That circle of beings 
which dependance gitners round us, is 
a moſt ever unfriendly; they ſecretly 
wiſh the terms of their connection more 
nearly equal ; and where they even have 
Cie molt virtue, are prepared to reſerve 
al their affections for their patron only 
in the hour of his decline. Encreaſing 
the obligatians which are laid upon ſuch 
minds, only encreaſes their burthen; 
they feel themſelves unable to repay the 
immenſity of their debt, and their bank - 
Jupt hearts are taught a latent reſem- 


te ſtations of friendſhip. 


ment at the hand that is ſtretched out 
with offers of ſervice and rcl:cf. 
Plautinus was a man who thought 
that every good was to he bought by 
riches 3 and as he was poſleflcd of 
wealih, and had a mind naturally form- 
ed for virtue, he reſolved to gather 2 
circle of the beſt men round him. 
Among the number of his dependants 
was Muſidarus, with a mind juſt as 
fond of virtue, yet not leſs proud than 
his patron, His circumſtances, how- 
ever, were ſuch as forced him to ſtoop 
to the good offices of his ſuperior, and 


he ſaw himſelf daily among a number 


of others loaded with benefits and pro- 
Theſe, in the 


uſual courſe of the world, he thought it 


prudent to acce:t; but while he gave 


his eftcem, he could mt give his heart. 
A want of ae tion breats ont in the 


_— ; 5 b 
mot trifing inſtances, and Plautinus 


= 


had ſx! en9ngy to oblerve the mint 


nepans of the man he Ki he to mike 


his friend. In thcie he crer found his 
am vwtprointed; for Mufidorus claim- 
e an exchange of hearts, which Plau- 
tinus ſoliciting by a variety of other 
claims, could never think of heſtowing. 
Tt may he cafily ſuppoſed. that the re- 
ferve of ovr poor provd man was ſoon 
conFrued into invgretitiide, and Juch in- 
dec, in the common vceoptation of the 
world, it was. Wherever Muſidorus ap- 
peared, he was remascd as the un- 
grote man; he had accepted favours, 
it was toi, and ſtili had the infolence to 
pretend to independence. The event, 
however, juſtficd his conduct. Plau- 
tins, by miſylaced liberality, at length 
became poor; and it was then that Mu- 
£dous firit thought ef making a friend 
of lum, He flew to the man of fallen 
fortune with an offer of all he had; 
wrought under his direction wich aſſi- 
duity; and by uniting their talents, both 
were at length placed in that tation of 


life from which one of them had for- 


ly fallen. : 
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To this ſtory, taken from modern life, 
Tihill add one more, taken from a Greek 
writer of antiquity. Two Jewiſh ſol- 
diers, in the times of Veſpaſian, had 
made many campaigns together, and a 
participation of danger at length bred an 
union of hearts. They were remarked 
throughout the whole army as the two 
friendly brothers ; they felt, and fought 
for each other. Their friendſhip might 
have continued without interruption 
ell death, had not the good fortune of 
the one alarmed the pride of the other, 
which was in his ion to be a 

under the famous John, who 
headed a particular party of the Jewiſh 
malecontents. From this moment their 
former love was converted into the moſt 
inveterate enmity. They attached them- 
ſelves to oppoſite factions, and ſought 
each others lives in the conflict of ad- 


verſe party. In this manner they con- 
— more than two years, vowing 
mutual revenge, and animated with an 


unconquerable ſpirit of averſſon. At 


however, that party of the Jews 
to which the mean loldier belonged join- 
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rious, and drove John, with all his ad. 
herents, into the temple. Hiſtory has 
given us more than one picture of the 
dreadful conflagration that ſuper h 
edifice. The Roman ſoldiers were ga- 
thered round it; the whole temple was 
in flames, and thouſands were ſeen burn. 
mg alive within it's circuit. It was in 
this ſituation of things that the nor- 
ſucceſsful ſoldier ſaw his former friend 
upon the battlements of the highet 
tower, looking round with horror, and 
Juſt ready to be conſumed with flames. 
All his former tenderneſs now therefore 
returned ; he ſaw the man of his bo. 
ſom juſt going to periſh ; and unable 
to withſtand the impulſe, he ran fprea- 
ing his arms, and crying out to his friend 
to leap down from the top, and find 


_ ſafety with him. The friend from above 


heard and obeved ; and caſting himſelf 
from the top of the tower into his fel- 
low-ſoldier s arms, both fell a ſacrifice 
on the {pot ; one being cruſhed to death 
by the weight of his companion, and the 
other being daſhed to pieces by the grem- 
neſs of his fall. 
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TO THE BABLER, 
Bing * 


HE generality of young women, 
when once 8 
heads, imagine that their relations are 
the moſt cruel creatures in the world, un- 
leſs they give an immediate conſent to 
every abſurdity of their inchnations, and 
beſtow them at once with a conſiderable 
fortune u-on the ſweet fellow who has 
thus happily made himſelf maſter of 
their affeRions. If a parent pretends 
to any authority, he inſtantly, from a 
tender father, is looked upon as an ab- 
ſolute tyrant; and pretty Miſs very duti- 
fulty wiſhes him fifty fathom under 
gm that ſhe may * a handſome 
of money to throw away upon a 
raſcal, whom ſhe has not pattibly known 
above à month or n weeks. 
I am, vou mutt know, Mr. Bahler, 
a miſerable woman, whom a partiality 
of this nature tor 2 molt infamous vil- 
lain has plunge l into the deepeſt diſtreſs. 
About fve yenrs ago, Sir, I lived with 
wy father, a beneficed clergyman in the 


| north of England, and had every reaſon 


to be ſatisfied that the happinels of the 
venerable old — — placed 
in mine, from the exceſſive tenderny 
with which he treated me, aud 
from the enjoyments of which he de- 
barred himſelf, merely to lay up @ for- 
tune for my advancement in the world. 
I was his only child; an though my 


mother died while I was quite an infant. 


he never would alter his condition, for 
fear, as he kindly expreſſed it, he might 
ou. ditferent ſort of woman over 
is poor Iſabella. 

I had —_ turned my twenty-firſt 
— Mr. Babler, when à company oi 
olling players came into our neigh- 
bourhood ; a principal of which, being 
an excellent ſcholar, aud maſter ot 3 
very genteel addreſs, had a letter of r 
commendation to my father, from a bio- 
ther clergyman in the laſt town where 
they exhibited. My father, who was 
benevolence itlelf, though he did not 
greatly approve of ſuch a guell, never» 
theleſs demed him, ot of coinpliment 
to tis friend, to ſtay diuner; and ail 2 
un 
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him of his beſt ſervices whenever the he- 
nefits came to be advertiſed. Mr. Vil- 
lars, the comedian, thanked him in 2 
handſome manner; and we ſoon after 
ſat down to table, where the defign- 
ing hypocrite, by a behaviour the moſt 
ſpccious and polite, and by an unaſ- 
tuming pretence to all the virtues with 
which he was utterly unacquainted, ſoon 
got the better of my father's reſerve, and 
not a little i the contempt which 
I had always entertained for thoſe itine- 
rant dependants on the theatre. Not 
to be minutely circumſtantial, ſuffice it, 
Mr. Babler, that Villars received an in- 
vitation, no leſs warm than general, to 
our houſe; and, in leſs than a week, 
made ſuch good uſe of my father's hoſ- 
pitality, as entirely to captivate the affec- 
tions of his inexperienced daughter, and 
to fill her with an inſi averſion 
to the »y habitation in which for 
her whole life ſhe had been fo carefully 
brought up. : 

I was too much a novice, however, 
m the buſineſs of amour, to keep the 
matter ſo perfectly concealed from the 
eyes of a father, who in his youth had 
been remarkably well received amo 
the ladies, as I could wiſh : he ſaw wi 
what eagerneſs I hung upon every ſylla- 


ble that fell from Villars; and remark- 


ed, with concern, that unleſs Villars was 
in the houſe, I ſtudiouſſy avoided his 
company. One Sunday afternoon, there- 
fore, while I imagined he was at church, 
he unexpectedly darted from a cloſet in 
the very room where Villars and I were 
exchanging vow; of everlaſting fidelity; 
and ordering my lover, with a look of 
indignation, never to come again into 
his preſence, deſued me immediately to 
retire to my room. 

Though ſhame and confuſion kept 
me ſilent in the preſence of my father, 
I was, nevertheleſs, no ſooner alone, 
than I began to think his beiaviour a 
very unjuſtifiable piece of barbarity : all 
the care and anxiety which for more 
than twenty years he had manifeſted fer 
my welfare, was immediately baniſhed 
from my remembrance. I looked upon 
him as the greateſt enemy I had in the 
world ; and, fall of nothing but the idea 
of my adorable Villars, I determined, 
like the inconfiderate, the unnatural 
monſter I was, to quit the man who 
gave me being, who cducated me with 
the niceſt circumſyettion, and of whoſe 
worth I was perfectly convinced, to go 
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off with a fellow who, for ought I knew, 
might be a hi to whom I 
never owed an obligation, and whoſe 
I had never ſeen till the week 
in which he ſo unfortunately 
brought a recommendation to fa- 
ther's. * 
Before I had time to execute this du- 
tiful project, however, my unhappy fa- 
ther came into my room; and ing 
at me for ſome time with an air of in- 
ex preſſible anguiſh, at laſt burſt into a 
flood of tears. When he had ſomewhat 
recovered himſelf.— O Iſabella!” faid 
he, little did I think to have ſeen ſuch 
© a day as this; and little did I imagine 
you would ever give me cauſe to regret 
© the hour of your birth. In what 
of my duty, tell me, child, has the 
8 — a deficiency, to occaſion ſo fatal a 
© negligence in yours? What has 
by > done, that you wiſh to make of 
5 ſentiment of nature and affec- 
© tion, and deſire to fly from the arms 
© which have cheriſhed you ſince the firſt 
moment of your exiſtence, to refuge 
© with a villam, whom you have not 
© known above ten or a dozen days? In 
© the alienation of your affections, has 
© he heſitated to break the ſacred laws of 
©* friendſhip and hoſpitality ; or ſcrupled 
© to put on the awful form of virtue, to 
© proſecute the moſt infamous ends? 
© While I entertained him with the 
< greateſt cordiality, he was doing me 
© the moſt irreparable injury; and when 
© I harboured him moſt in my boſom, 
© like rhe venomous 2dder, the more 
© deeply he ſtung me to the heart. And 
will you, Iſabella, inſtead of revenging 
© the cauſe of ſo injured, and, I hope 
© may fay, ſo tender a parent, become 
© yourſelf acceſſary to the deſtruction of 
my happineſs? Will you be guilty of a 
C icide to reward an aſſaſſin, who 
a — more than my life? And 
© ſhall it be ſaid, that a common-place 
© compliment to her beauty is of more 
© conhderation to fo ſenſible a young 
© lady, than the everlaſting tranquillity 
af her father? Alas! my 2 
© your youth and inexperience lead you 
4 — - 2 iſtake. The 
© man that would be guilty of a crime 
© to engage your affections, would not 
* ſtop at a crime to caſt you off, when 
time and poſſeſſion had rendered you 
© leſs attractive to his imagination. 
© Conſider, my dear, the man who courts 
© you to quit your father's houſe, is in- 
R rereſted 
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© tereſted in his ſolicitations. I cannot be 
« inter:fted. He wants you to gratify his 
< oqv2 purpoſes ; whereas I have no end 
© to anſwer but the advancement of your 
© felicity, and am willing to contract 
* every enjoyment of my life for the ſoke 
© of building that felicity n a permanent 
£ fountlation. As I am determined never 
« to lay a reſtramt upon your inclina- 
tions, weigh well the advice I havegiven 
« yov. You are now a woman by the 
b 2 of the land, and your perſon is at 
© your own ditpoſal: if therefore, to- 
* morrow morning, alter having: ma- 
© turely conſidered the affair, you can 
« ſacrifice your doating father for this 
* inhoſpitable villain, pack vp your 
. © cloaths, and every ching eiſe which be- 
© longs to you; go, and tavour him 
s with your hand at the altar of that 
God who ſees into the bottom of my 
© aflitions; and do not incur the addi- 
tional diſgrace of an infamous fight 
from a houſe in which you have been 
©< treated with ſuch a continued exceſs of 
© paternal indulgence. Remember, how- 
© ever, if ſuch ſhould be your reſolution, 
© that I am no more your father. In 
humble imitation the Deity, by 
«* whom I hope to be fcrgiven, I here of- 
© fer you a chearful forgiveneſs for what 
is paſt. But if you perſevere, know, 
that though my humanity may weep 
for your tranſgrethon, my juſtice will 
never permit me to reward it. 
My father, after this, defired me to 
recollect that I was far from being de- 
 kitute of admirers; that three or faur 


voung gentlemen of — rſons, 
unexceptionable characters, and hand- 


ſome fortunes, had for a confiderable 
time paid their addreſſes; and that con- 
ſequently I could not have even the ri- 
diculous plea of being negleFed to pal - 
liate my attachment for the object whom 
1 had fo prepoſterouſſy diſtinguiſhed by 
'my choi:c. Saying this, he left me with 
an air of deiected reolution ; and taking 
his horte, rode off a few miles to tlie 


houſe of an intimate acquaintance, 


where he lay that night, as if hie was un- 
willing to throw the ſhadow of an impe- 
diment in the way of my determination. 

It is no caſy circumitance to deſcribe 
the fituatiun of my heart at this beha- 
viour of my ſather's: he convinced my 
reaſon, but at the {ame time he alarmed 
my pride; and I abfurdly imagined, that 
it would be a derogation from my own 
dignity, if J offered to make him the 


leaſt conceſſions, after he had thus ind. 


e Aly commanded me to qu it his houfe. 


Preſumption is always the daughter ot 
indulgence: where children have bcc; 
trealed with an excels of teadernel;, 
they molt commonly think it very into. 
lent in a parent, it he happens to t. 
them of any little miſtake; and are won. 
derfuily ready to expect a moſt pun Nu 
periormance of his duty, however reni(; 
they theinſelves may be in the diſcharg- 
of their own. Unhappily for me, I Was 
one of theſe: hopeful : - 7 ang accuſton. 
ed to nothing but thehcart-direed blan- 
diſhments of patcrnal affection, I could 
not hear the accent of reproach, though 
conſcious of it's being merited; an: 
thought that my father ſhould have 
made me a ſubmiſſive apology, though it 
certainly wouid have done me the great. 
eſt credit if I had fallen at his feet, an 


implored his forgiveneſs with a torrent e: 


tears, 

Wiule I was thus agitated betwce:: 
the ſober remon!trances of my real! 
and the unnatural workings of my pride, 
Villars, who had waited at a little ale- 
hcuſe in the neighbourhood to watch 
the motions of our family, no ſoone: ſaw 
my father's back, than he boldly came 


up to the houſe, and prefſed me, in the 


moſt paſſionate manner, to embrace tha! 
opportunity of packing up my little all, 
and eſcaping from the tyranny of a man, 
who made no other uſe of his authority 
than to render me perpetually miſcrablc. 
— Parents, my charming Miſs Bran- 
don, {aid the artful] villam, ima gin: 
© they do mighty things, if they give © 
© young lady a decent room, a tolerable 
« gown, and treat her now and then wit: 
© a box at the theatre: this they call an 
exceſs of tenderneſs, and think a ver: 
meritorious diſcharge of their Qut!. 
But fee the ſtrange inconiittency oi 
their characters; chou Th they ſo rea- 
dily allow her to picaſe herſelf in little 
things, yet they abſolutely deny lic 5 
will in the moſt material article of all, 
and permit the mere amuſement of an 
© hour, with no other view but to claim 
© fuch an authority over her inclin4 

© tions as may render her miſerahle to: 
lite. Theſe ſentiments, Mr. Bablcr, 
joined to the faſcinating importunity c 
the fellow, did my butineſs cumplcatl) 
I fet about packing up my cloaths and 
trinkets in an inftant, and in leſs than 
two hours was entirely out of ſiglit; 
glowing all the way with a revenge 2 
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ent of latis faction, to think how morti- 
fied my father muit be when he found 
I had fo chearfully taken him at his 
word. | 

As it would not he prudent for Mr. 
Villars to ſtay in the neighbourhoud 
when our affair became any way public, 
we quitted the country with the utmoſt 
expedition; and by the following even- 
ing arrived at a conſiderable town, near 
an hundred miles off, in which a Krol- 
ling company was at that time perform- 
ing, from whom Mr. Vulars had re- 
caved ſeveral very preſſing letters, re- 
queſting him to join them, and offering 
him by much the moſt capital caſt of 
all the characters. At this place we were 
married the morning after our arrival; 
and, to my cverlatting infamy mention 
it, no one reflection of what might be 
felt at home was once ſuffered to diſcre- 
dit the feſtival with a ſigh. 

J had not, however, been many weeks 
married, bciore I found a very material 
alteration in the behaviour of my hv1- 
band; inſtead of the good humour and 
complaiſance which he formerly aſſum- 
ed, he treated me with nothing but a 
round ot the moſt ſilent ſurlineſs, or the 
moſt ſarcaltic contempt. If he talked 
{;metimcs, it was of having throwen him- 
ſelf away; and, in proportion as our cir- 
cumftances became contracted, (tor the 
players had but very little buſincſs, and 
the principal part of my wardrobe was 
now diſpoſed of) he was baſcenougheven 
io reproach me with running away from 
my father. I now ſaw, when it was too 
late, the imprudence of my conduct, 
and would have given the world, had I 
been miſtreſs of it, to call back the days 
of my former tranquillity. 1 perceived 
clearly that Villars's ſole motive in ever 
addreſſing me was the contideration of 
my father's opulence: he ſaw me an 
only child, and naturally imagined that, 
though the venerable old gentleman 
might be offended with me at firit, he 
would, nevertheleſs, quickly relent, and 
take me again to the arms of his affec- 
tion as a daughter, With this view, 
he obliged me to ſend home letters upon 
letters, ail expreſſing the derpeſt peni- 
tence for my fault, and painting the 
vrretchedneſs of our ſiuntion in colours 
the moſt affecting. A poit ſcarcely went, 
for ſeveral wecks, but what carried ſome 
petition of this nature; and, perhaps, I 
might have continued writing conſider- 
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ably longer, had not the following note 
been at laſt ſent in anſwer to my various 


epiſtles— 


TO MRS. VILLARS, AT TRE THEA- 
TRE IN SHREWSBURY. 


MADAM, 


W HEN I had a daughter, ſhe never 

ſpoke a word hut what gave me 
pleafure, nor mentioned a want which 
I did not fly to remove. You, Ma- 
dam, have robbed me of that daughter; 
yet, after the barbarity of plunging a 
dagger in my boſom, are now mean 
enough to throw yourſelf at my feet, 
and to ſolicit my compaſſion for bread. 
In rezlity, 1 do not know whether I 
ſnouid moſt deicit you for the iuhu- 
manitv of your conduct on the one hand, 
or deſpiſe you for the baſeneis of your 
behaviour on the other. Is it not 
enough to be guilty, but you muſt try 
to be deſpicable? For ſhame, Madam, 
exert a little more ſpirit, and be uni- 
formly cuipable : talk as much of duty 
an »tjection to your huſband as you 
lee; but let not the heavy hand of ne- 
ceſſity ſquceze you into a paltry affecta- 
tion of cither to a father, about whoſe 
heart you have twiſted 5 thouſand ſcor- 


pions, and wio, probably, before you 


receive this, may be ready for that grave 
which yuu kindly opened for him on the 
ſixth of Augutt. Trouble me, I beſeech 
you, no more; I am familiar with your 
and, and ſhall! never open another letter 
of your v-riting. As you have diſpoſed of 
your perten. give me leave to diſpoſe of 
my property; for be aſſured, no conſi- 
deration on earth ſhail tempt me to pro- 
vide for a villain, or to mitigate the pu- 
niſhment which Providence has in this 
world pronounced againſt filial diſobe- 
dience. Could you abandan a father, 
and yet hope for felicity? Could you 
rite up againſt the fountain of your be- 
ing, and yet form an idca of content? 
The very ſppotition is a blaſphemy 
againſt Heaven. Make, therefore, a 
proper uſe of your preſent Þ4ſtiſement, 
and rather rejoice at it as an happineſs, 
than lament it as 2 misfortune ; fince, 
had you eſcaped the indignation of Om- 
nipotence in this world, there was but 
too juſt a foundation to expect an cter- 

unity of torments in the next. 
HORACE BRANDON. 
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This letter, which my conſcience con- 


circumſpection. This was too much; 
it brought on the pains of parturiency; 


Ne LXXXIII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 28. 


TO THE BABLER. 
SIR, | 


OUR unfortunate correſj 


at eaſe, ſhe could amuſe the public w 
ſome cu:ivus adventures of a ſtrolling 


company. Now, Sir, that your readers 
a pointed of ſuch an en- 
to 


may not be d 
tres, I ba taken the li 
ſend you the following I 
e 
feRation of modeſty, ſay you will confer 


little narrative; 


a great obligation on me by giving it 


an immediate pace. 

By ſome ſuch attachment as 
Mrs. Viilars, I — about three 
years ago, a member a ſtrolling com- 
pany a the weſt of England; and, as 
my voice was tolerably good, my perſon 


me at a full ſhare, 


and I was delivered of a who, hap. 
ply for himſe If, = An 
few hours after 


orphan, died in a 
is birth. For me, 1 


theſe four years been rolling with a 
company, in various parts of the Ame- 
rican Plantations; le lady married 
to a woman infinitely better calculated 
for his purpoſes than the 

UNFORTUNATE ISABELI 4. 


— 


** 


not diſagreeable, and m ſor the 
— 27 wrt A, pre a very 
_— figure in all the country towns 

our circuit, and ſhone away every 
other night as a Juliet, a Moninnia, an 
Eudoſia, or a Statira. To be fure, it 


was often whimſical enough to ſec a he- 
roine of my cunk in diſtreſs for a 
of an odd ruffie, or a to- 


| cap. Yet the novelty of the pro- 
feiſion, and the greatneſs of my applauſe, 
readily induced me to over all 
diſhculties: add to this likewiſe, that 1 
poſſeſſed the invaluable ſociety of the 
amiable vagabond who undid me; à cir- 
cumſtance of itſelf ſufficient to compen- 


ſatefor every other inconvenience or 
fortune. 
My firſt „Mr. Babler, was 


in the character of Cordelia, in King | 
— a | 


ar 
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Edgar; and our theatre, which was little 
bettcr than a large barn, was remarkably 
crouded againſt the time of reprejenta- 
tion. The univerſal approbaticn hich 
met with, at my very entrance, gave 
me {pirits to go on in the part with to- 
lerable propriety ; and, had it not been 
for an unexpected accident or two, the 


piece wouid, in general, have 2 | 
com- 


well per ſonated. The firſt cauſe 

plaint was given by the lady who 

the part of Goneril. It ſeems, this illuſ- 
trious princeſs was violently afflited 
with a weakneſs of her nerves; and this 
untortunate ditorder obhged her to make 
frequent application to a certain under- 
bred potable called gin; an additional 
quantity of which, as the fincture of ſage 
was not then in exiſtence, ſhe genera 
took, to fortify berſelf againſt the ter- 
rers of an audience, Unluckily, how- 
ever, this medicine always diſappointed 
Mrs. Torrington in it's operation: in- 
ſtead of removing her complaint, it con- 
ſtantly increaſed her inſirmity, and ren- 
dered her ſometimes icarcely able to utter 
an articulate tyllable. This was the cate 
the above evening; and nothing could be 
more diveriung than to ice a ſtaggering 
princeis uphi arching the intemperance of 
her tacher's foiluwers. The barn— I beg 
pardon—the houſe, was in an abſolute 
rear all the time of her performance; 
which her majcity conceiving to be ra- 
ter the ſho1it of contempt than the 
voice of approbation, ſhe advanced with 
a haughty ſte? to the edge of the ſtage, 
and in a language little ſuited to the dig- 
nity of her character, ſtammered out— 
That it was · no unuſual thing for a wo- 
man to be overtaken a little; and that 
© ſhe warranied many of the conceited 
© b.-ch-s who were paiched up in the 
© boxes could drink double the quan- 
© tity the had taken; and therefore need 
© not turn away their faces with ſuch an 
air of inſolence. Whether her efforts 
to make this excellent. clegant harangue, 
occaſioned any agitation at her ſtomach, 
or whether nature of itſclf was deter- 
minced to throw off the load with which 
it was oppreſt, is not my buſineſs to de- 
termine: but, to the everlaſting ſtain of 


tie drama, I amobligedto acknowledge, 


that her ol ation was not half a minute 
proncunced, before it was attended with 
luch a diſagreeable diſcharge upon the 
' wo fiddlers who compoſed our entire 
band of muſic, as reduced them to the 
ntetiſity of making a precipitate retreat; 


and made it abſolutely for two 
lords, a candle- nuffer, and journeyman 
barber, to carry off the queen by force 
to her own apartment. | 

The confuſion occaſioned by this un- 
lacky accident was juft beginning to be 
N —— a A reſh affair — þ that 
excited, 1 ible, a ftill ſtronger laugh 
of abc e the audience. . 
Grandiſon, all our trolling players 
are very fond of ſounding names) who 
performed the part of Gloſter, and was 
reckoned one of the beſt ſtudies in the 
company, depending too much upon the 
goodneis of his memory, found hin. ſelf 
at a dead ſtand in the moſt eſſential part 
of his character. Till his eyes were put 
out, no man could be more perfe&t; but 
this melancholy ſentence had no ſooner 


taken place, than he was obhged to beg 


permiſſion to read the remamder of his 
character; and not eaſily finding this 
remarkable line | 
Alack, I have no eyes! 

there was no reſtraining the merriment 
of our auditors: a thouſand jokes were 
inceſſantly cracked upon m_ cne who 
appeared; ſo that we were fairly obliged 
to drop the curtain in the middle of the 
fourth act, and forced to ſpm out the 
evcuing's entertainment with the Mock 
Doctor, Mr. Pope's Prologue to Cato, 
and a double hornpipe. 

There are a number of inſatuated 
voung people, Mr. Babler, who, beca 
they fee what an caſy appearance the 
performers of the London theatres ge- 
neraily make, are idle enongh to ſup- 
poſe that the very meaneſt ſtages of an 
Hincrant adtor muſt afford at leaſt a to- 
lerable maintenance. But, alas! Sir, 
abſtracted from the continual contemprs 
to winch the profeſſion is liable, there is 
not à more miſerable way of getting 
bread in the univerfe. I have many 


nights played Calitza for two-pence 


haltpenny; and ſometimes, after ex- 


hauſting my ſpirits perhaps as a Tra 
Qucen hor a whole 8 Ty 
returned home to a wretched little room 
in an alchoute, and there, without hav- 
ing a morſel for my ſupper, been oblig- 
ed te buck up my only ſhift in the wath- 
hand baſon, and to get a part of twenty 
lengths by heart againſt che next night 
of performance. 


n all theſe mortifying ſcenes, the 
wretched itinerants are under a co 
of aſſuming » contented aſpect, and 

putting 


2 
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putting on an air of the utmoſt Ife, 
when perhaps they are abſolutety pe- 
riſking for bread. Forced, in the de- 
cay of buſineſs, to beg a little credit 
from chandlers-ſhovs or alehovſcs, they 
are continually ſubhjed to inſults from 
the meaneſt members of the community; 
and even if matters antwer their amplctt 
expectations, the deſj}icable ſhifts which 

mult try to make a benefit are in- 
ſupportable to any mind which retains 
the leaſt trace of ſpirit or ſenſibility. As 
for the men, they muſt court an ac- 
quaintance with the Joweſt journeyman 
artizan, and fpend their time in the moſt 


dreatfu! of all employments, the amn. 
ment of underbred 1znorance and br. 
tality. As fur the women, they mug 
paticnily hear the pert ſolicitations of the 
veriett little prentice of a counter town. 
and ſubmit to the infamy of zn ing: 
ginary proguumtion, even Where they 
have virtue enough to avoid the realty, 
Let aur young readers, Mr. Babler, le- 
riouſly think on theſe eircumſtan ces; and 
then I hope few, eſpecially of thc ſotti 
ſex, will over think of 2mbracing ſo deſj u. 
cable an employment. I am, Sir, &c. 


Maria OsBALDwIS TON. 
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J 3s a privilege with the greateſt num- 
ber of thoſe people who entertain a 
high notion of their own wit, to rail for- 
ever at the only inſtitution upon which 
the happineſs of all ſociety is founded; 
and to pour out an inceſſant torrent of 
ridicule upon poor matrimony, though 
they owe thir own exiitence to the eſta- 
blithment of that ſacred ordinance. The 
motive, indeed, winch the generality of 
aur libertines aſſign for this averſion to 
marriage is, that the rite is a reſtramt 
vpon all their other enjoyments; and 
that the moment z man devotes himſelf 
to one woman, thut moment he is ob- 
iced, not only to alter the former tenor 
or his conduct, but to put vp with every- 
petulance of the lady's temper, however 
vureaſonable ſhe may be in her requeits, 


or however arbitrary the may be in the 


excrcite of her authority. 
For my oven part, thovgh I have 
hitherto continued an old batchelor, 1 


have yet ſcen but tew women who role 


with an improper authority over their 
huſbands ; nor can I entertain any High 
notions of the man's underſtanding, who 
once makes it a doubt whether or no he 
mould be able to maintain that connu- 
bial pre- eminence in his own family, 
which he receives from the hand cf yea- 
fon and tie cuſtem of his country, If 
he poſſeſſes but a dawn ef ſenſe, tic ob- 
ject of his choice will be ſuch as can 
ve him no ca: ſe to ape end ans tare 
— of diſpoſuion; an if he poſit ſics 
but a dawn of ſpirit, he will alwavs 
have it in his power to prevent any dif- 
able exernon of it, even in Caic he 


fhould be unhappily deceived. 


* 


The pleal.inteſt argument of all, how. 


ever, is the „ which a married 


man is under of ſorſaking all thoſe en- 
10yments which, while he was a batch. 
lor, created the principal part of his fe- 
licity. Vet, ſurcly, if thoſe enjoyments 
are repugnant to reaſon, the ſooner he 
forſakes them the better, ſince it never 
can be too early a period 10 regain the 
paths of diſcretion and virtue; and if 
they are not oppoſite to the dictates of 
prudence, he muſt be a very puſillani- 
mous fellow indecd who could once 
dream of giving them up. In fact, 
thoſe men are always for finding fault 
w:t1 he poor wemen, who are conſcious 
of imper fections in themiclves; whereas 
men of ſenſe, being determined to pro- 
cccd on à rational plan, are conſtam!]y 
deſtirous ef doing juitice to the merit er 
the ladies, and never prepoſterouſly ſup- 
poſe that they are deſtitute either of be- 
nevolence er underſtanding. 

Ihe gencral run of our libertines, 
though they are much too ſenſible an 
much too ſpirited to put up with any 
impropriety in the behaviour of a Wen- 
thy woman, neverthcleſs ſubmit with 
the greateſt chearfulneſs imaginable to 
any treatment which a woman of the 
town thunks proper to give them, and 
blefs their ſtars with a kind of rapture 
that they are not huſbands. This is, in 
plain Engliſh, they rejoice that they are 
not obliged by the laws of their country 
to bear a merited reproach from the lips 
of a deſerving wife, though the narrow- 
neſs of their minds, and the baſene!: of 
their ſpirits, can induce them fo readily 


to put vp with the moſt impudent au 


af + deſficable ſtrumpet, and to cronch 
with an infamous fervility at her feet. 
Sam Squrander is a melancholy proof 
of this aflertion. Sam, at the age of 
rwenty, came into an affluent fortune, 


and launched mito all the 3: entiings die | 


nations which generally captivate young 
men of opulent circumſtances. Feariul 
that his yleatures, if folly and vice may 
he called plcafures, would he manacled 
by the ſilken bands of wedlock, he de- 
clared hinifelf an early enemy to mar- 
nage; and has continued to this hour, 
hen he is near as old a fellow as myſelf, 
without even wiſhing to taſte the tweets 
of 2a domeſtic felicuy. Yet. though 
averſe to an honovrable connection with 
me ſex, he could not exit without ſme 
{-minine attachment; attentive, there- 
tare, to the mere gratifications of ſenſe, 
he fingled out 2 favourite nymph from 
the purlieus of Drury Lane, took her 
publicly to his houſe, and has cohabited 
with her now above thirty years. A 
more ungovernable termagant probably 
never lived; yet Sam is quite happy he 
not married. She has more than 
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once been detected in an amour with his 
fuotman ; but win of that? Sam put it 
nn, ſhe was not his wife. If me throws 
a #15 at his head, winch is fometimes 
the ce, or conlines him within doors 
for 2 107tuwizlhty ic is no matter, Sam is 
iti! bappy, ani laughs at any of his 
ncqunimance who go home at twelve 
o'clock, tor icar of making thrir wives 
unealy by a longer abſence from their 
families. One thing, indeed, makes 
him miſerable ; he has two ſons by this 
infamous woman, of whom he is paſ- 
ſionately fond; and the reſlection that his 
citite muſt go into another line for want 
of a legitimate offspring, is a circum- 
ſtance winch renders him conitantly un- 
happy, even in his fortunate ſtate of 


batchclorſhip: fo that, I believe, if the 


truth were known, Sam is ſecretly of 
opinion with me, that a good wife is 
the hrſt of all the human felicities; and 
that the greateſt of all fools is he who 
puts up with the numberleſs vices of a 
profligate woman, through a fear of 
meeting {ome natural imperfections in a 
woman of intrin1tc merit and character. 


No LXXXV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER at. 


TO THE BABLER, 
SIR, 


"HE ingenious Mr. Percy, in the 
preface to his edition of Oil Bal- 
lads, declares it as his opinion, that no- 
thing indicates the nature of the times 
more ſtrongly than the compoiition or 
thoſe ſongs which are in every body's 
mouth. Should what he advinces upon 
tis occaſion he generally allowed, 1am 
very much afraid that the pre.-nt i229 
Domini would come in for a vt, defi- 
cable fort of a character; our baliads, 
for the principal part, being {o fly in 
their compoſition, and ſo dan<crov4 in 
ther end, that very few of them are fit 
to be taken up by any perſon either of 
delicacy or underſtanding. 
[ntheinfancy of Englith poeſy, though 
the verification of our bards was natu- 
rally rough and inharmonious, #1ll the 
elevation of ſentiment, and morality of 
deſign, which breathed trough all their 
compoſitions, rendered them always pul- 
le, and frequently entertaining and 
a tructive. But in theſe pol!ter umes, 


when every mon is eicher a critic ora 


poct, ſentiment ang Align are equally 
difrexttrcil On ii'tl- +noothneſs in 
the num ers, 114 a ini chaſtity in the 
ruümes, are altended to, we never once 
tro ib: our bells about emertainment 


or intron z but a on through thirty 


or tory ines of latrious infpidity with 
the mot pertect compoſure, as if the 
Iyric walk of portry was invented mere- 
ly to Kuntz Var Tccung3, or to corrupt 
GUT princibl. 

Thongs s upon which our mo- 
dern isi DIS CYET tak of exerting 
ther talents, arc love and wine. When 
the ittinger-up of 2 leve-tong conde- 
rents io take the pen, he tells us that 
voung Colm met with Chloe one May- 
morning in the grove, and that there he 
preſſed ner :o be very naughty, and offered 
her a bit of ribband as a reward for ſub- 
mitting to his infamous ſolicitations; 
but that the god girl, not chuſing to 
proſtitute herſelf for ſuch a trifle, Colin 
13 fo ſtruck with the dignity of her vir- 
tue, that he marrics her at once; and 
the delicate young virgin thinks it the 

reateſt 
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ilty intercourſe. 


to x repetition of their 
The more hare-faced the indecency, the 
more h mourous we reckon the compo- 


ftion; and the 


of the ſexes, which in a little time is but 
too likely to endanger both her happi- 
her character. 


: 
L 


The gentlemen, 
brate the vi 
farther than the profeſſed votaries of 
Cupid: with all the ſtupidity of the love. 
ſong writers, they inculcate a greater 
thare of immorality, and adviſe us no 


to the utmoſt brutalities of intoxi- 
Cation, than to the utmoſt exceſics of a 


E 
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may argue in this manner, I ſhall on 
obſerve, that if this ſpecies of . 
capable of being perverted to the pur- 
poſes af vice, it is allo capable of being 
turned to the intereſts of virtue. It doe: 
not follow, becauſe a poem is ſet 10 
muſic, that it ſhould he deſtitute of de. 
or ſentument. Thoſe ſacred com. 
ons which we fing in honour of the 
ty, however execrably we have fecy 
them verſified, are nevertheleſs fraught 
with inſtruction, and it is that inſtruc. 
tion only which in their preſent miſe. 
rable = 1 them any way 
tolerable. f conlequence, therefort, 
if a little good ſenſe in our hymus dots 
- * _ = ſub. 
„it cannot poſſibly thoſe in- 
ferior ions which we compoſe ſor 
the huſimeſs of ſocial enjoyment and 


feſtivity. 

Inconſiderable as the compoſition of 
a ſong may ſeem upon it's firſt appear. 
ance, nevertheleſs, when we reflect that, 
of all the different kinds of poetry, it i; 
what is moſt generally in our mouths, 
and conſequently what is moſt familiar 
to our recollection, a man of any ſenſe 
or benevolence cannot but regret to find 
it ſo generally proſtituted to the pur- 
poles of folly or vice. The elegance of 
an air can by no means deſtroy the pro- 
fligacy of a ſcandalons ſentiment. Mu- 
he, on the contrary, is well known to 
give an additional energy to language; 
and many a young lady, by habituating 
herſelf to hear the inſidious addreſſes i 
a deſigning lover in verſe, has berg 
brought to countenance the molt imme 
diate applications of palpable proſe; ald 
led at laſt into an eſteem of thoſe princi- 
ples by a ſong, which would have ſhock- 
ed her to the laſt degree had they becn 
firſt of all communicated in common 
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Ne LXXXVI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 


T% has been juſtly obſerved by a very 
ſenſible writer, that there is nothing 
in the world which poſſeſſes more humi- 
lity than pride; and nothing which in- 


duces us to make more unneceſiary con- 


ceſſions to other people, than a deſire of 
enhancing the importance of ourlielves. 
This vanity leads us into a thoufard ab- 
ſurdities, and not ſeldom into a number 
of vices: to expoie it, therefore, ſhall 
be the buſineſs of the preſeut paper; and 
if I can make but one r:aer a little 
aſhamed of his low-minded exaltation, 
I ſhall do more eſſential ſervice than if 1 
had employed half a century in the more 
elegant p poſes of that delicate amuſe 
ment, where ſober inſtruction is ſacri - 
ficed to a prettineſs of ſtile, and the 
imagination kept perpetua: ly alive at the 
tatal expence of the underitanding. 
My nephew, Harry Rattle, called upon 
me vc ſterday, and told me, if I would 
paſs the evening witu him at the Cardi- 
an Head, he did not doubt bt what I 
ſhould me<t with a ſufficient ſubjc t for 
a paper or two, as he was engaged in a 
party where there were to be ſome ex- 
traordinary characters. Having no- 
thing very material on my hands, I aſ- 
ſentcd to his prop oſal; and calling upon 
him about ſeven o'clock in a hackney- 
coach, we went together to the tavern, 
where all us friends were already aſſem- 
bled, and good-naturedly lamenting the 
want of his company. 
perion who attracted my ob- 
fello: of about 
regimentals, hom ] 


the humble ſtation of a quarter - matter 
to the command of a troop, merely by 
the bravery of his behaviour in the cele- 
brated battle of Minden. I had not 


eſt notions imaginable of his own im- 
portanice: when he ſpoke, it was with 
an air of viſible iy ʒ he aſſumed 


a dignity of look, and an indifference 
of accent, as if he conferred a i 

gious favour in every ſyllable he utter- 
ed; and took care to loſe no opportunity 
of informing us what a number of the 
firſt nobiliry he had the honour of rank- 


been in company many minutes before 1 


ing among his moſt intimate acquaint- 
ance. * — — from his 

mion, he had canv the point with 
Lord Such- a- thing but the day before; 
and as to ſecrets of a political nature, 
no man in the kingdom knew more of 
the moſt private tranſactions of govern- 
ment. He had called upon a certain 
Earl in the morning, who let him into 
ſome matters of the firſt conſequence; 
and dined with a noble Duke, who aſ- 
ſured him, that there would be no change 
whatſoever in the miniſtry. In ſhort, 
let the converſation turn upon what it 
would, he bore down all oppoſition with 
ſome right hono::rable friend of his; and 
thought it an unaccountable preſump- 
tion in any per ton who did not allow a 
nobleman's name to have more weight 
than an ablolute matter of fact in an ar- 
gument. 

When Harry and I were returning 
home, he gave me the captain's hiſtory 
in nearly the following words. The 


captain,“ ſays he, though an honeſt. 


and a brave man at bottom, is never- 


theleſs ſ::ch a compound ct arrogance 
and fervility, that I am often at a loſs 
to know which he moſt deſerves, our 
rclentment or cur contempt. Origi- 


a ſort of adoration for every man with 
a tile; and, io be admitted into the 
company of a lord, is mean enough 
to pit up with all the inſolence of co- 
ron::t:d vride, and even Roops to run 
on the moſt pitiful errands, tor the ſa- 
tis faction of being reckoned among the 
number of it's acquaintance. Yet 
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tufficient to preſerve him even from their 
© ridicule ; they ſee from what trivial 
motive his attachmeut ariſes, and treat 
+ him with more diireſpeR than the low- 
eſt of their footmen, becauſe they know 
© his pride will not ſuffer him on any 
© account to diſcontinue his attendance. 
Thus his vanity defeats it's own pur- 
« poſes: inſtead of encreafing his conſe- 
« quence, it renders him utterly deſpi- 
© cable, and makes him no leſs a jett to 
* his ſuperiors, than to thoſe who are 
merely on a footing with himſelf. 
That little man, whom you took 
« a continued Harry, 
| iS 
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nally bred in obſcurity, he conceives 


this alliduity to oblige the great is not 


At 
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© 18 alſo a to his own vanity, but 
© that vanity 1s entirely of a different ſort; 
he wants to paſs upon the world as a 
man of prodigious underſtanding; and 
to gain this important end, he 1s con- 
tinnally commencing an acquaintance 
with every author of reputation to 
whom he can get introduced, from a 
ſtrange ſup. :oſition that has friends will 
encrcaſe their 3 of his _ 
ties in proportion to the intimac 

ſuch a —— It is — to 
think with what a humilny of defe- 
© rence he courts a man of letters on this 
account. He praiſes him to the ſkies 
in all companies, and 1epeats a poem 
with the moſt fulſome adulation, even 
bef ne he fare of the very author. An 
opinion of his own he never pretends 
to; nor does he once preſume to have 
a will in the moſt trifling tranſaction. 
Pinning his faith entirely on the ſleeves 
of his literary directors, he ſquares his 
religious principles by the — of 
his theological friends; and regulates 
what concerns his health by the pro 
ductions of his phyſical acquaintance. 
His taſte he conforms to the ſtandard 
which is ſet up by the profeſſors of 
Belles Lettres: and let that ſtandard be 
ever ſo abſurd, he adopts it for fear 
of being diſcarded for the inſolence of 
a diſſent. Indeed, this complaiſance 
often involves him in no trifling diſh- 
cultics; for if two of the literati ſhould 
happen to diſagree, he is przzled how 
to act; if he takes part with one, he 
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is ſure of deflroving himſelf in the eft;. 
mation of the other, and it is no ea 
circumſtance in ſuch a caſe to conc;. 
hate the good opinion of both. I 
once knew, proceeded Harry, when 
two doctors of his acquaintance weile 
called in to attend him in a fit of the 
gout: each propoſed a different me- 
thod of treating his caſe, and neither 
would ſubmit to the arguments of his 
competitor. In this dilemma he re- 
ſolved to comply with the preſcriptions 
of both; therefore, lapping up his feet 
in a rye poultice, according to the ad. 
vice of one, he took an elixir which 
was recommended to him by the other, 
and was very near being carried off hy 
the injudicious appli-ation of ſuch op- 
polite medicines. This, however, is 
not all: his conſcience, like his health, 
is ſacrificed to the mandate of the the- 
ologiſt in company. Hence he is by 
turns a Proteſtant and a Diſſenter: if 
there happens to be more than one ſect, 
he is a j''mble of each; and ſome- 
times, with a of Freetlunkers, 
he has no religion at all. From thet: 
little anecdotes,” concluded Harry, 
we may eaſily ſee that nothing is {6 
ſure of rendering us contemptible, as 
a ridic':Jous vanity of ſtealing a repu- 
tation from the conſequence of others, 
eſpeciolly where a goodneſs of heart, 
and an attention to the ſentiments of 
modeit jlain ſenſe, are fo certain ct 
© building up the nobleſt character for 
« ourſelves.” 
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Ne LXXXVII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


| A? there are none of my readers for 

who'e happineſs I am more ſoli- 
citons than the younger part of my fe- 
male porcnafers, T mutt now and then 
be excnfed, if 1 ſhould write a paper 
wholiy 7.7 their inſtruct on. Cut off 
from that general inter urſe with the 
world, which the other tx {+ ug. ver- 
iy enjoy, they ttand inftwiely more 
in need of advic-: and entlud with an 
inf micly grevcs have of lenfibiluy, 
they are more Ike. ro ſetain it than the 
men, who look upon the finer feelings 
as a kind of 1iſprace to ther ſpirit; and 
imagine that rhe leaft regard to the ſen 
timents of any boy cle, is the greateſt 
inſult that can poſſibiy be offered to 
their own uuderſtandings. 


It is with no little indignation that 

I frequently hear the capacity of the la- 
dies ridiculed by the wits of the other 
tex; and even find that the graveſt of our 
modern writers iook upon an enlarged 
education rather as a prejudice than 2 
henefit to the moit heautiful part of the 
human creation. For my own part, I 
can by no means ſee how cultiwating tht 
mind can be in the leaſt prejudicial to 
the morals: nor diſcover how a woman 
can be rendered more unfit for the ma- 
nagement of a family, by acquiring an 
additional ſhare of knowledge and dil- 
cretion. I readily grant, that a female 
pedant is of all pedants the moſt intole- 
rable, and that nothing is ſo likely to 
diſturb the judgment as a ſuperficiul ac- 
quaintance, 
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auaintance, either with the languages or 
the ſciences; but a progreſſive and well- 
grounded in{truftion in the uſeful parts 
of literature muſt always be productive 
af benefit, and muſt always give an 
equal encreaſe of underſtanding to either 
of the ſexes. 

Notwithſtanding this declaration, how- 
ever, there is one branch of education 
which even the wits themſelves think the 
ladies cannot attain too early, that I 
wiſh, with all my heart, was delayed till 
they arrive at years of diſcretion, and 
began to form nctions of the world with 
ſome little degree of propriety. I the 
more readily expreſs this wiſh, be- 
cauſe the protraction of the branch I al- 
jude to can by no means be prejudicial, 
either to their intereſt, their morals, or 
their capacities. The part of education 
which 1 am here fo deſirous of keeping 
a conſiderable time from the ladies, is 
nothing more than the knowledge of 
writing. I do not know that a young 
woman has a greater enemy in the world 
than an ink-(tand; and many a parent 
who hoaſts of the rapidity with which 
his daughter now improves in the art 
ot writing, mav in a year or two have 
| very lamentable motive for wiſhing 
that ſhe had never learned to write at 
all. 

A young woman now-a-days, let her 
he ever ſo homely, ſcarcely reaches 
her fifteenth or ſixteenth vear, but what 
ſome body takes an opportunity of 
pouring the faſcinating language of adu- 
{ation into her ear; and it rarely hap- 
pens that this ſomebody is the perſon 
who, if a treaty of marriage was pro- 
poſed, would meet with the approbation 
of her family. Naturally credulous at fo 
early a period, the mott diftant compli- 
ment is actually ſet down as a poſitive 
declaration; and the man is exalted into 
a fir lowe, as it is called, for behaving 
with little more perhaps than an ordi- 
nary ſhare of civility: the conſequence 
therefore generally is, that an amour en- 
tues, and the place of perſonal inter- 
views is ſupplied by a literary corre- 
ſpondence. Miſs, while her doating 
relations ſuppoſe that ſhe is r-ading ſome 
pious meditation, is moſt devoutly em- 
played in the compoſition of darts and 
daggers to her Sti e phon; and ſetting her 
imagination on fire with the thoughts 
of a huſband, when her infatuated fa- 
ther believes that her very motion, to uſe 
we language of the poct, * bluſkes at 


c itſelf;” and is certain that ſhe would 
ſink into the earth, if a man was to look 
her in the face with any extraordinary 
degree of ſteadineſs. A girl at ſixteen 
is moſt commonly as defuous of being 
thought a woman, as when a woman of 


| forty, wiſhes to be a girl of ſixteen. At- 


tentive to nothing but the impulſe either 
of her paſſion or her vanity, the dear 
creature of a man probably receives half 
a dozen letters a day, till his vanity 
blazes the matter about, and her deluded 
parents find their lovely little innocent 
as very vehement deſires under all that 
7 veil of ſimplicity; and burns 
the poſſeſſion of a bed- fellow, not- 
withſtanding all her terrors if a man 
but accidentally comes into her com- 
pany. 


In a woman of this country 
Why Ayres nach gp Pager 


writing, but to carry on a literary cor- 
reſpondence; and this correſpondence is 
always begun ſo very early, and direct- 
ed ſo very injudiciouſly, that it is gene- 
rally unhappy m the end. A woman 


can have no occahon to correſpond with 


a lover who meets the approbation of 
her family; and nothing can be more 
imprudent or dangerous than to corre- 
ſpond with a man who does not. But, 
beſides the imprudence and danger of 
writing to young fellows, there is 2 di- 
grace always attending ſuch a circum - 


ſtance, which I am ſurpriſed docs not 


more frequently deter a lady from com- 
mitting the indiicretion. The men, 
however jult in their engagements with 
one another, are moſt conmenly unjult 
in their connection with the other ſex : 
the glory of being eſteemed by an ami- 
able woman is tco much to be concen] 
ed; a boſom friend mutt be truſted with 
the important ſecret; and this beotom 
friend has his confidante, with whom it 
mult of courſe be depoſit:d; ſo that, 
while the unſuſpecting tair-one believes 


her reputation is carctully locked up in 
the boſom of her adorer, ſhe is the ge- 


neral ſubject of converſation with fifty 
other fellows, and is profligately jeſted 
with perhaps in half the taverns of the 
kingdom. Many a ſenſible woman, 
when the has reached two or three and 
twenty, has bluſhed for her epittles of 
ſixteen; and ſickened, when ihc has mar- 
ried a man of intrinſic worth, at the bare 
recollection of the power which ſome 
raſcal may pottibly pofle!s of expoting 


the weaknels of her earlier years. For 
thete 
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theſe reaſons, therefore, I cannot but 
think that a haſty introduction of a girl 
to paper and pens, is as injudicious 
a nitafare as a parent can fall into. She 
can at any time get a meſſenger to carry 
a letter, when fear or ſhame will prevent 
her from applying to any perſon to write 
one. If, therefore, parents would be a 


little more attentive in teaching their 
daughters to read and ſpell wich pro- 
priety, than anxious about the goodneſs 
of their hand- writing, they would im- 
prove their minds conſiderably more, 
and keep them from a number of temp- 
tations which often prove too powertul 


Ne LXXXVIN. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


HERE is no ſuppoſition more ab- 
ſurd than that which is generally 
made by the world in favour of learned 


men: a profound ſcholar, we imagine, 


muſt of courſe be a perſon of uncom- 
mon wiſdom; and the more his. head is 
fraught with unneceſſary knowledge, 
the more we encreaſe in our veneration 
of his abilities. Learning, however, is 
a thing widely different from wiſdom: 
a man may be deeply verſed in all the 
myſteries of a claſſical erudition, and 
yet at the ſame time ſcarcely poſſeſs a 
ain of common underſtanding; where- 


an excellent judgment without know- 
mg a ſingle ſyllable of Greek or He- 
brew; and be able to manage the moſt 
intricate concern, though he has nc ver 
ſeen fo much as the eight humble purts 
of ſpeech in Lilly or Whettenal. That 
knowledge, in fact, is moſt uſeful which 
is beſt calculated to carry us through 
the world with eaſe and reputation; and 
as learning itſelf was inſtituted for no 
other ſes, we muſt allow that it 
fails of attaining it's moſt ſalutary views 


where it is merely employed in the vain 


its of a ridiculous parade, or an 
idle ſpeculation. 

Indeed, if there was no commerce 
whatſoeverto be carried or between man- 
Kind, and if there was no neceſſity for 
the ſcholars of an academy ever to make 
an eſſay on the great Rage of life in the 
parts of men, it might be right enough 
io breed our children up ir a total igno- 
rance of all worldly affairs; but when, 
as I have juſt hinted, it is with the pro- 
feſſed intention of enabling them to ap- 
pear with a tolerable grace in this im- 


portant theatre that we give them an 


education, nothing ſurely can be more 
prepoſterous than to employ them en- 
tirely in thoſe ſtudies which render ſuch 
an appearance additionally difficult, and 
give them rather a difgult than an in- 


as, on the contrary, he may be maſter of 


per 
actually 


clination to put on their reſpective cha - 
raters. 

Theſe reflections I have been inſen- 
ſibly led into by recollecting ſome anec- 
dotes of my poor friend Dick Thorn- 
hill, of St. John's in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. Dick being in poſſeſſion 
of a very pretty fortune, uſed to conſole 
r he heard 
any body talk about the ſtocks, that 
none of his money was employed in the 
buſineſs of government. He imagined, 
that in proportion to the encreaſe of 
theſe political barometers, the burdens 
of the ſubje&s were encreaſed; and be- 
lieved, that inftead of receiving ſo much 

rent. for the uſe of his property, he 
paid ſo much for having it pro. 
tected. In this ſenſible manner he ſtill 
continues to go on, and laughs very 
heartily at the fools, as he calls them, who 
wantonly throw away ſuch prodigious 
ſums of money, merely that others may 
take care of thoſe affairs which, he ſays, 
they can manage fo very eaſily them- 
ſelves. 3 5 | 

I was ftanding af $ at the 
ſhop of a — — wh in a 

pulous part of this metropolis, where 
I often meet with an odd volume of ſome 


antiquated author, and have ſometimes 


the pleafure of ſeeing my own works 
ruſting in all the peaceable dulneſs of the 
molt perfect obſcurity. The bookſcller, 
agreeable to the practice of his trade, 
has his various old volumes claſſed into 
different arrangements, and at the head 
of each the price is afhxed, to avoid being 
peſtered with the queſtions of occaſional 
purchaſers. - My old friend Dick hap- 
pening accidentally fo come up— he 
made a full ftand; and being ſtruck 
with the ce of a thick oftavo 
which lay under the y cata- 
logue, he aſked the man if he would 
ake a ſhilling for that book; to which 

ſhopkeeper anſwering 


the conſcientious 
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in the affirmative, he marched off with 
an air of viſible ſatisfaction, an I tup- 
poſe thought he had met with a very to- 
lerable bargain. 


The pleaſanteſt ſtory, however, which 


J have heard for a long time of my old 
friend, was one which was mentioned 10 
me yeſterday evening at the cofice -houſe. 
Dick, it ſeems, the day before, was go- 
ing through Clare Market, where acci- 
dentally ſtruck with the fight of a nice 
ſhoulder of lamb, a joint of which he 
is particularly fond, he aſked a good wo- 
man to whom it belonged, what was the 
price of it; ſhe anſwered" Six groats. 
Six groats, returned Dick, a little 
peeviſhly, do you imagine, Miſtreſs, 
* that people pick up their money in the 
© ftreets? Six groats, indeed! At one 
© word, I will give you half a crown 
© for it. Well, Sir, replied the wo- 
man, I will not haggle with a cuſ- 
© tomer.” So taking the half-crown, ſhe 
toſſed the lamb into a baſket, and fent 
it to Dick's lodgings, who plumed 
himſelf not a little upon his addreſs as a 
market-man. Mr. Thornhill, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, is a very excellent 
ſcholar; few young fellows ever left the 
univerſity with greater credit than him- 
ſelf. But unhappily poring over the 
cuſtoms of Greece and when he 


ought to have made ſome little acquaint- 
ance with the manners of his own covn- 
try, he is as much a ſtranger to the com- 
mon tranſactions of life, as if be had been 
bred up to the preſent moment in a wil. 
derneſs, and was now let louſe upon the 
world fur the mere entertainment of ſo- 
ciety. Unable to converſe with any 
company but thoſe who, like himſelf, 
arc elevated on the auk ward ſtilts of a 
merely claſſical education, he deſpiſes 
every body who is not a proficient in 
the dead languages; and, in return, 
meets with nothing but the general aver- 
ſion of the people whom he treats with 
this general contempt. Upon the whole, 
his very beſt friends pity his total ig- 
norance of the world; and lainent that 
ſo honeſt a fellow, as he is in the main, 
ſhould be fuch a torment to himſelf, 
ſuch a trouble to every body elſe, and 
ſuch a uſeleſs member of ſociety. In 
ſhort, if it were poſſible for him to 
change all his learning for the experi- 
ence of the harber's boy who attends 
him, they think he would be a conſi- 
derable gainer by the bargain; though 
this poor fellow 1s the conſtant obje& 
of his ridicule, and one cf the people 
whom he inceſſantly bandies about with 
ſignificant fentences of Greek and La- 
tin from ſome of his favourite authors. 


Ne LXXXIX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9g. 


0 ALKING in the Park a few 
mornings ago with'my nephew 
Harry, a gentleman of a very prepoſ- 
leſſing appearance came vp, and ſhaking 

with the utmoſt cordiality by the 
hand, infitted upon his going to dine 
with him, with a friendly fort of pe- 
remptorineſs; and, in a manner ex- 
tremely polite, begged the favour of my 
company. As I found Harry accepted 
the invitation readily, I bowed my aſ- 
ſent to it likewiſe; and, after taking a 
turn or two more, we ſet out for the 
gentleman's houſe, in the neigbourhood 
of Great George Strect, and «muled 
ourſelves in his library, which was ju- 
diciouſly furniſhed, till the ſummons ar- 
rived for dinner, about four o'clock. 
We were then conducted to an elegant 
dining-room, where we found an ex- 
celleat family dinner, and where I had 
the honour of being introduced to a 
moſt amiable young lady, whom I took 


to be the ſiſter of our hoſt, but who, 
upon enquiry, I found to be unhappily 
no lete than his daughter. 

I fay unhappily no leſs than his 
daughter, becauſe I am perfectly of 
opinion with the late excellent Mr. 
Richard{v1,, that a gay young fellow of 
ciglit cr nine and thirty is a very im- 
proper perſon to be the father of a yo 
weman of eighteen dr nineteen. Full 
of lite and levity himſelf, he is unable 
to pay a proper attention to the felicity 
of his child; and if he chances to be a 
man of the town, like my nephew's 
friend, he treats her in a manner that 
muit either excite her continual deteſta- 
tion, or deſtroy that purity of principle 
which only can lay a ſolid foundation for 
the eſtabliſhment of her future happineſs 
and reputation. 

Mr. Medlicoat, the gentleman with 
whom we dined, piques himſelf, as he 
is ly juvenile a father to fo grown a 


young 
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young lady, upon behaving to her as if 
the was no relation whatſoever, and is 
never ſo happy as when a ſtranger at any 
public place ſeems to take him for one 
of her admirers. During the time of 
dinner, he enjoyed my miſconception 
exc: thvely, and heard ine once or twice 
fay hrs fiſter, without offering to re&ify 
my miſtake. This, however, I could 
have chearfully overlooked, had not his 
converſation, even before the ſervants, 
been of a nature ſo extremely indelicate, 
that there was ſcarce a poſſibility of fit- 
ting at table. An odious round of the 
molt palpable double entendres was tre- 
quently offered to our attention; the 
nocturnal exceſſes of which he had been 
guilty the laſt weck, were related with 
an air of triumph; and he even went ſo 
for as to mention the name of ſome ce- 


lebrated courtezans with whom he had 


3 of an acquaintance. 
U this time the g lad. 
ſat in the moſt — date of dif. 
treſs; cut to the very foul of her ſenſi- 
bility, yet unable either to retire, or to 
mention how greatly ſhe was affected 
with this intolerable behaviour of her 
father. My Harry, however, took the 
very firſt opportunity of relieving her; 
for, the moment the cloth was removed, 
he begged Mr. Medlicoat would ſhew 
us the fine hunter which he had pur- 
chaſed a few days before fiom a noted 
dealer in Yorkſhire. Mr. Medlicoat, 
as proud of ſhewing his horſe as de- 
Grous of parading his daughter, inime- 
diatcly complicd with the requett; and 
the young lady retired with a look of 
complacency at Harry, which ſuffi- 
ciently teſtified how much he had ob- 
liged her, by procuring her ſo fortunate 
a releaſe from her father's company. 
Harry ſupping with me in the even- 
ing, I could not help expreſſing my 
wonder, that a young feilow of his good 
ſenſe and delicacy ſhould continue the 
leaft correſpondence with ſo ſhameleſs a 
profligate as this Mr. Medlicoat. * An 
* indecency of converſation in any man, 
ſays I, is always as ſure a ſign of a 
© little underſtanding, as of a vulgar 
© education; and nothing ovght to give 
© a generous mind more offence, than 
© where we ſee the modeſty of a virtu- 
© ous woman inſulted by any oi thofe 
infamous obtcer.!ties which your 
© bucks, and ſuch ike deſpicable fel- 
© lows, imagine to be the cruerion of 


“ ſpirit and vivacity: but when a li- 


bertine is ſo dead to all ſenſibility as 
to wound the ear of his own daughter 
with a groſſneſs of this nature, we arc 
filled with horror as well as with in- 
dignation, and cannot help confi'lcr. 
ing him as a monſter who would even 
violate her honour himſelf, did not a 
latent fear of the world reſtrain the n- 
© centicuſnefs of his ſhocking imagina- 
© tion, and happily confine him to mer: 
© innuendoes and ſimple geſticulations. 

© Your obſervation, my dear Sir, 
returned Harry, is perfectly juſt; and 
I ought to bluſh at ever viſiting ſuch 
© a man as Mr. Medlicoat, unleſs I had 
tome other deiign than merely to poſ- 
leſs his company. Bur you muſt 
know, that this fellow, unlets he 1s 
particularly engaged abroad, always 
makes it a rule to engage a friend cr 
two to dine with him every dav; and 
if by any accident he ſnould happen to 
be diſappointed, he traverſes the Park, 
as he did this morning, to pick up ar: 
acquaintance for the credit of his table. 
By this means, it oftea happens that 
poor Hortenſia, his daughter, is ex- 
poſed to the heaviett torrent of licen- 
tious ribaldry; and vbliged to ſit out 
many a converſation which would 
appear ſcandalous in a Covent Garden 
tavern, Medlicoat piques himſelt 
upon a knowledge of the world, and 
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© treats every appearance of female de- 


licacy as a monſtrous affectation. II. 
has found many fools among th 
lex, and this has given him a prepo:- 
terous opinion of the whole; therefore, 
to maintain his character as a know - 
ing one, he uſes his own daughter with 
the tame diſreſpect that he uſcs every 
other woman; and thinks it adds to 
the reputation of his underſtanding, 
to put off all appearance of neceflary 
decorum and parental partiality. It 
is for common tathers, he thinks, 0 
behave with common diſcretion; bia: 
young fellows, like him, who are ac- 
2 with life, ſhould be avore 
ſuch a weakneſs; as the only way, he 
thinks, to preſerve the obedience of 2 
daughter, is to ſhew your ſenſibility 
of her ſex's imperfections. Hortenſia, 
who has an amiable miud, and a fine 
underſtanding, is un{peakably af- 
flicted at this behaviour; and always 
rejoices when I take a dinner with them, 
as I conttantly invent ſome cxcuſe or 
© other to ſet her at liberty. This is 
© the only reaſon of my acting with com- 
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THE BABLER. 


mon civility to Medlicoat, as he is a 
man for whom I entertain the moſt ſo- 
vereign contempt. Would you believe 
it, he keeps two women in the very 
lame houſe with his daughter? and 
theſe worthy ladies often take it in 
their heads to find fault with Horten- 
ſha, and even complain to him that 
ſhe will not treat them with a ſuſcient 
ſhare of reſpedt. Matters, however, 
if T have any penetration, cannot long 
go on in this manner, for Hortenſia 
has been ſome time courted by a very 
worthy baronet of fortune; but Med- 
licoat having an averſion to become 
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a grandfather yet a while, has abſo- 
lutely refuſed his conſent; and, in the 
mottilliberal terms, accu: ed the young 
lady of amorous inclinations. Not- 
withſtanding this, they carry an a 
private correſpondence, as I have good 
grounds to believe; and perhaps the 
next moon-light night may ſee the 
young couple on their journey to Edin- 
burgh. May this, I ſay, be the caſe; 
and may every father who follows the 
ſteps of Medlicoat be renc red equally 
comemptible, and become equally dil- 
appointed in his expectations. 
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Ne XC. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16. 


TO THE BABLER., 
SIR, 

T HUG there are few qualifica- 

tions which afford us fo general a 
ſatisfactlon as an agrecable voice; yet 
there art fc things which gie us ſo 
general a diſguſt as the univerſal pro- 
pzni'ty which every body has to ſing, 
without recollecting the judgment of 
their companv, or conſidering the ſcope 
of their own abilities. This obſervation, 
Mr. Babier, I had but too much reaſon 
to make vetter:lay evening, at a meeting 
of ſome triends, who had particulariy 
2%-mbiel on purpole to pals three or 
tour hours with a degree of more than 
ordinary pleaſure and feſtivity. Our 


party, Sir, was carefully ſelected; and 


there was not a ſingle man in the room 
hut couid hold a toaſt, give his ſen- 
timent, or fit up ali night with a coun- 
try candidate at a comeſted eleftion. 
The Royal Family had fearcely gone 
round, Mr. Babler, when Dick Thomp- 
ſon was called upon for a tong, who ac- 
cordingiy prepared to oblige us; and 
in an inſtant ſtruck up the celebrated 
air in Arne's opera of Artaxerxes 


Water parted from the Sea. 


Thie, however, he executed in a man- 
ner ſo very execrable, that it was with 
the utmolt difñjculty the whole compa- 
ny could keep irom laughing in his 
fice: we all of us fat upon thorns till 
he had done; and either picked our noſes, 
or bit our nails, till the complimentary 
bow at the concluſon happily releatcd 
us from ſo uncaſy a ſituation. Never- 


theleſs, every body honoured him with 
a plauditz and Dick really aſſumed as 
much dignity in his look as if he had 
pertormed to a miracle. 

The next perſon ſingled out was 
Kitt Turner; a young fellow with n 
voice quite of a different caſt from 
Mr. Thomplon's, nd weil enough 
adapted fur the ſofter tpecies of ſongs, 
where there is no extraordinary num- 
her of ſhakes or diviſons. Kitt un- 
happily, regardleſs of the walk in 


which he could actually make a tolerg- 


bie figure, a'tempted the Schoel of Ana- 
creon; and ſtramed his little lungs to ſo 
unconſcionable a degree, as rendered him 
urterhy unable to give us any thing elſe 
the remaind-r of the evening. 

Wuern Kitt had concluded, he called 
upon Tom Ne ſjon; whooffered us tbe Sal. 
dier and the Sailor, provided we ſuffered 
him to accompany this delightful com- 
poſition with the mufic cf a pewtcr diſh, 
As Tom's principal motive was to en- 
tertam, nobody could he rude enough to 
diſſent from his propoſal, and a peter 
diſh was therefore or lere up ſtairs. which 
Mr. Nel lion kept ſpinning on the table all 
the time of his ſong, occaſionaliy leſſen- 
ing or increasing the velocity of it's mo- 
tion, according as the different move- 
ments of ihe tue rendered ſuch a cir 
cumſtance necetlary. 

Fired witi the approbation which was 
beltowed upon the pewrer diſh, the mo- 
meat it came to Will Wehly's turn, he 
chalked the back of hs hand in to or 
three piaces, and rubbing it in two or 
three other places with a pic ce of burat 


cork, he got up, and placing his hand 


againſt 
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again a particular part of the room, 
reared _— An old Woman cloathed in 
Grey, working his fingers in ſuch a man- 
ner as to raiſe ſome faint idea of an an- 
tiguated face. This was conſidered as a 
high ſtroke of humour, and produced no 
leſs than a ſolo on the tongs, a concerto 
on a pair of bellows, and Hindei's wa- 
ter-piece on the ſalt-box. The various 
rformances, Mir. Babler, laſted a con- 
Ederable time, and everv body ſeemed to 
de pleaſed; though, in fact, it was no way 
difficult to fee that every body was ſe- 
cretly diſſatisſied and difappointed. For 
my own part, I was never more uneaſy 
in a company fince I knew what a 
ny was, and took an opportunity 
of — away about two o' clock in 
the morning. 

It is in reality not a little odd, Mr. 
Babler, that people, who are acquainted 
with their own deficiencies in point of 
voice, do not, when thev are called upon 
among their friends, give ſuch a ſong as 
is moſt naturally ſuited to their compals. 
What bufineſs has a fellow, who can 
ſcarcely get through a plain derry-down 
tune, to think of meddiing with a diſfi- 
cult Italian air? Or what neceſſity is 
there for a man, who never ſaw a gamut 
in his life, to aim at executing a piece 
of muſic which actually calls for a per- 
former of the molt capital abilities ? 

The generality of people, when they 
hear a ſong in our theatres which hap- 
pens to hit their farcy, are conſtantly 
endes vou ing to retail it among their 
acquaintance, without ever conldering 
that, notwithRanding all the ad: 2nt2ges 
of an exquiſite voice, aud a conſumimnate 
muſical knowledge, the performer who 
fings it may {ſcarcely be able to go 
throngh it with a ſufficlent ſhare of de- 
licacy or judgment. A man, however, 


who would eſcape ridicule, ought to 
conſider that thoſe ſongs may be, to the 
laſt degree, intolerable trom him, which 
in Vernon would almoſt drag the theatre 
down with acclamations; and, next to 
the merit of making himſelf pleaſing, he 
ſhould remember, that the greateſt proof 


of good ſenſe is not to render himſelf. 


diſagreeabl-: on which account, thrre- 
fore, thuſe who have but plain voices, 
ought to ſtick to plain ſongs; ſince, in- 
ſtead of gaining any reputation by an at- 
tempt to ſoar beyond their proper powers, 
taey will do nothing more than offend 
the ears of ev y they go into, 
and draw an everlaſting ſmile of deriſion 
upon themſelves. 

It would alſo he judicious in thoſe la- 
dies or gentlemen, who occaſionally 
oblige their friends with a ſong, if, as 
well as taking care not to meddle with 
any difficult pieces of muſic, they like- 
wiſe took care never to meddle with a 
ſong where they were not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the words. How often 
have I heard a delicious morſel of poctry 
moſt harharoufly mangled, through the 
imattention of a. neghgent finger; and 
every grommatical inſtitute inhumanly 
butchered, through the want of a little 
recollection! Sorry am I to add, that 
I have moſt generally obſerved theſe im- 
perfections among the ladies; and have 
frequently conceived a diſguſt to a very 
puſſable face, merely becauſe the poſ- 
teflor was fo totally unacquainted with 
Enghith. 

At ſome other opportunity, Ms. Bab- 
bler, perhaps I may again trouble you 
with a ſcrawl: for the preſent, I believe, 
I have given you enough; and therefore 
ſhall only add, that 1 am, &c. 
CriTo. 


Ne XCI. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


S happineſs is the purfuit of every 
body, it is not a Ile ſurpriſing 
that fo few of us arrive at this untverſal 
goal of human delire; and ſtiſi more ſur- 
prifing, that when we ſes the various 
quicklands upon which the expectations 
cf others have been ſhipwrecxed in ſteer- 
ing to this favourite point, we are not 
a little more cautious in the direction 


of our own courſe, eſpecially as ſome- 
thing more that a temporary Lucie reſts 
5 our attention, and the tranſports 

a future life immediately d up- 
on the rectitude of our conduct in this. 

The principal reaſon why the gent- 
rality of the world are difappoint=d in 
their ſearch after happineſs, ſcems to me 
to be that ſtrange infatuation of placing 


our 
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our higheſt felicity in objects which are 
either weak or vicious in themſelves, 
and which, conſequently, our reaſon, 
upon a ſober conſideration, muſt either 
deſpiſe or deteſt. A man, whoſe utmoſt 
wiſhes are centered in the luxuries of a 
faſhionable table, muſt be miſerable the 
moment he is incapable of emptying an- 
other : he who has no other com- 
fort in life than his bottle, muſt be rob- 
bed of his bonum, the inſtant 
he is ſtretched upon the floor; and he 
whoſe defires are abſorbed in ſtill greater 
ſenſualities, muſt be equally unfortu- 
nate, the moment thoſe defires have been 
indulged. In fact, every purſuit of this 
nature is ren ꝗered lifeleſs and inſipid by 


not à ſyllable of conſequences) that — 
perience makes us exclaim with the wiſeſt 
fool that ever exiſted - 


* All is vanity under the ſun.” 
Were we, however, to make reaſon 


eit glimmer of real felicity which is re- 
yy —— virtue. It 
is from the re&Q itade of our conduct 
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ſplendour of the drawing- room; and har- 
rows up the very ſoul, in the warmeſt 
ſan-ſhine of a court. Where is the man 
who can ſay, he has never acknow- 
ledged the omnipotence of conſcience? 
Where is he who can affirm he has not, 
in the ſtrifteſt ſenſe of the expi 


been condemned by the deity of his own 
wy. age - / 4 


boſom, and doomed to a 
dition in his mind? Stand out, 
ſhionable deniers of another exi 
came forth, ye daring bla 
your God from the irreſiſtible fome- 
thing, which acquits or condemns dur- 
ng this life in your breaſts, learn to 

ieve that there is a ſovereign Diſpoſer 
of all things in the next, who will decide 
with an {everity and juſtice; and 
that the power of the divinity which you 
experience fo frequently below, 1s no- 
thing but a faint — CT 
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Ne XCIT. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 35. 


Have often remarked, that one half 
of the pleaſures ſo eagerly proſecuted 


by the generality of mankind, if changed 
in their appeilations, and ranked under 
the denomination of labour, would be 
ſhunned with as much aſſiduity as they 
are now foliowed, and rendered every 
whit as diſguſtful to the fancy, as they 
are now flattering and ble. 
Through ſome unaccountable infatua- 
tion, we are raviſhed, in the li 
ſenſe of the with the whift- 
ling of a name; and infinitely fatigue 
ourſelves more in the bare purſuit of our 
ſeveral amuſements, than in the cloſeſt 
attention to the duties of our reſpective 
vocations, though theſe evocations are 
the only means which we have of raifing 
a neceſſary proviſion for our families. 
The truth of this poſition was never 
more evidently aſcertained than in the 
character of poor Bob Beetle. Bob is 
engaged in a very extenſive way of bu- 
fineſs; and is at once the moſt and 
the moſt induſtrious fellow alive: he is 
fatigued to death if he writes a few lines 
to a correſpondent; but he will ride af- 
ter a pack of dogs for a dozen hours to- 
gether, and call it glorious ſport, when 
he has ventured his neck over a {core or 
two of gates, and come home as dirty as 
a ducked pick-pocket from a forty 
miles chace in the middle of winter. 
When he is in town, he complains of it 
as a prodigious hardſhip if he riſes at 
ten o'clock in the morning, though in 
the country he makes no ſcruple what- 
ſoever to get up at three or four to drag 
a fiſh-pond; and Il ſcarcely walk a 
ſtreet's length to receive a hundred 
pounds in the way of his bulineſs, 
though he would trudge eight or ten 
miles with the greateſt ſatis faction after 
2 of partridges. I ws Bob a _ 
in the city, and ftopping him 
on the ledge of ; old — 2 
the reaſon of his ſeeming out 
of temper—* Secming !* repeated he, 
Mr. Babler, it is more than ſeeming; 
© I am half inclined to hang myſelf. 
Here, in ſuch a roaſting day as this, 
* muſt I trudge to Change, and broil 
14 for two — hours the intenſe 
© heat of a cular fun. Damn 
© it, Sir, I lead the life of a galley-flave; 


© and it 1s better not to live at all, than 
© be liable to ſuch continual anxietics.” 
I was ill- natured enough to ſmile at his 
diſtreſs; but giving him a cordial ſhake 
by the hand, 1 wiſhed him a good morn- 
ing, and ſo we parted. Next day, about 
twelve o'clock, going to dine at a rela- 
tion's near Hammerimith, who ſhould 
I fee, ſtripped and playing at cricket in a 
field near Kenſington, but Bob? Thongh 
the weather was rather warmer than 
when I met him the preceding day, he 
was engaged in that violent exerciſe with 
all the appearance of a moſt exquiſite 
ſatis faction, and ſcoured atter the ball 
with as much agility as he could poſſibly 
uſe to get himſelf into a heat on a froſty 
Yeoubot er & tes fray 
we ta ever ſo {light a 
of mankind, we ſhall find that moſt peo- 
ple are actually pretty much in the ſame 
_ with my friend Bob Beetle. 
ooking upon that as an inſupportable 
toil which is moſt conducive to their in- 
tereſt, they ablolutely find a pleaſure in 
fatigue, and run into downright labour, 
in hopes of enjoying a little recreation. 
I would by no means be underftood as 
an arguer againſt a moderate ſhare of 
manly exerciſe or rational amuſement: 
on the contrary, I look upon ſuch re- 
laxations to be eſſentially neceſſary, both 
becauſe they add — to our 
health, and give us a freſh inclination of 
returning to the bufineſs of our various 
employments. What I am offended at 
is, to ſee men of excellent underſtand- 
ings, in total oppoſition to the dictates 
of their good ſenſe, applying themſelves 
wholly to the proſecution of their plea- 
ſures, and creating a number of imagi- 
nary difficulties, ro embitter every mo- 
ment which they ſet apart for the ma- 
nagement of their moſt neceſſary em- 
ployments. 
Were temporal concerns, however, 
the only ones which we facrifice to our 
idleſt, nay, to our moſt culpable ainuſe- 
ments, ſomething ſtill might be ſaid in 
our defence ; but our happineſs here- 
after, as well as our intereſts here, are 
obliged to give way to the meaueſt diſſi- 
pations; and a fox-chace or a cricket- 
ball, a hunting match or a dice-box, 
are not only able to ſtifle every — 
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of regard which we ought to entertain 
tor our families, but every ſentiment of 
adoration which we ought to entertain 
for our God. The duties of religion, 
like our domeſtic concerns, are utter]! 
neglected; and even the awful buſineſs 
of eternity is thrown aſide for a con- 
temptible game at whifl, or a deſpicable 
pack of hounds. 

The parallel between the neglect of 
our temporal and ſpiritual concerns 
will be found conſiderably ſtronger, 
when we recolle&, that where unavoid- 
able neceſſity compels a momentary at- 
tention to either, we enter upon them 
with an equal degree of reluctance and 
ill-will. But in the conſequence, how- 
ever, there is the wideſt difference: our 
difinclination does not often interrupt 
the buſineſs of our callings, while we 
continue in oppoſition to the natural 
hent of our tempers to carry it on. 
Many a man, though he hates his pro- 
feſſion, nevertheleſs, by ſubduing his an- 
tipathy to it, and managing his affairs 
with diſcretion, makes a good fortune; 


but let us be ever ſo diligent in the diſ- 
charge of our religious obligations, yet, 
if our hearts are not actualiy engaged in 
the ſervice of our Creator, all our per- 
ſonal attendance on his worſhip will be 
ſo far from availing us, that it will ra- 
ther encreaſe the enormity of our guilt, 


and expoſe us more inevitably to the 


thunders of his hand. Reluctance is 
an aggravation of our crime; and we 
become leſs and leſs excuſable, the more 
we appear in his temple, unleſs we 

proach it with the moſt exalied fervency 
of inclination. Let us be careful, there- 
fore, whenever we fteal an hour from 
the elyſium of our amuſements, and 


condeſcend to enter a church, that we 


do not ſuffer fo precious a part of our 
time to be loſt. Let us take the greateſt 
pains we are able to prevent that hour 
from being an evidence againft us at the 
dreadful day of judgment; and con- 
ſider, in the language of the poet 


That, unleſs we deſiſt from our crimes, 
"Tis blaſphemy iurely to pray. | 


Ne XCIII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 


ONVERSING yeſterday with 
an old acquaintance on the vanity 
of human wiſhes, we fell inſenſibly into 
a long diſcourſe about the abſurdities of 
mankind, even in their beſt actions; — 
particularly dwelt the inſolence 
their very Rs, ada, though they 
affect to ſubmit themſelves entirely to the 
reſignation of Providence, they neverthe- 
leſs preſume to point out immediate ob- 
jects for the exerciſe of the Divine Be- 
nignity, without once recollecting that 
the nature of their requeſt may be to- 
tally oppoſite both to the greatneſs of 
it's wiſdom, and the juſtice of it's laws. 
The ſubjeR of converſation poſſeſſed 
me ſo very much upon my going to bed, 
that it continued to employ my imagi- 
nation; and I dreamed how Jupiter 
took me up to the ſkics, as he was ſaid 
to have formerly done by Menippus the 
philoſopher, in order that I might be 
convinced the accuſations ſo generally 
brought againſt the equity of Providence 
were totally without foundation; and 
that the great Author of the univerſe, 
notwithſtanding the impious murmurs 
of his creatures, was perfectly juſt and 
couſiſtent in the minuteſt of his decrees. 


Having taken my Ration, as I fan- 
cied, at the feet of the deity, the cryſtal 
gates of the celeſtial region were thrown 
wide open; and by a particular order of 
Jupiter, the ſ fte * addreſſed to 
him from earth was ſo diſtinctly heard, 
that during the continuance of the va- 
rious ſupplications I never miſſed a ſingle 
ſy able. | 

The firſt who offered up his prayers 
to Olympus, was a man who had heen 
ruined by being a ſecurity in a lar 
ſum of money fr a very intimate friend. 
This,” ſays Jupiter, turning to me, 
is a fellow of unqueſtionable worth 
and integrity; through the whole 
courſe of his life he has paid ſo inflex- 
ible an attention to the dictates of vir- 
tue, that I do not believe I have any 
thing to charge him with beſides a 
human infirmity. He thinks it hard, 
© therefore, that I ſhould fuffer him to 
© be plunged into diſtreſs, though this 
« diftreſs is nothing more than the na- 
© tural conſequence of his own indiſtre» 
«© tion; tor, inftead of building his eſteem 
upon the honeſty of the man by whoſe 
means he is thus unhappily ripped of 
© his all, he founded his regard entirely 
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upon the length of their acquaintance; 
© and _—_— him, not A he was 
* a perſon ity an nour, but 
b ons he þ py Sn with whom 
© he generally cracked a bottle in an 
evening, and tock a ſociable pipe. 
© On this account he is juſtly puniſhed 
« for his folly; and though I intend to 


reward his virtues very amply in this 


* world, yet I muft permit him to be 
© chaſtiſed below, that other worthy 
men may take warning by his ex- 
© ample, and learn to ſhower their fa- 
© vours thoſe only whom they 
© know to be truly deſerving.” 
The next perſon who offered up his 
petition was a merchant in the city, who 
wayed devoutly for a fair wind for a 
ip which he had richly laden in the 
river, and intended for a very valuable 
market on the coaſt of Africa. Now 
here, reſumed Jupiter, is another 
© very honeſt fellow, who will think 
© himfelf particularly aggrieved if I de- 
© cline to comply with his requeſt; and 
yet, if I was to grant it, a thoutand 
© others would inevitably be ruined, 
© who are bound upon voyages that re- 
_ © quire quite a contrary wind. Your 
people of virtue imagine that they 
« ſhould in the mimureſt circumſtance be 
© the particular care of Providence, and 
* abſurdly fancy that the attention of a 
Being, who has the whole univerſe to 
* govern and ſupport, ſhould be entire- 
ly engroſſed by themſelves. Theſe 
people muſt, however, be informed, 
that I am the God of an extenſive 
* world, and not the immediate patron 
© of any one man. Of courſe, there- 
fore, I ſhall never invert the order of 
* things to oblig2 a private perſon, 
though that perſon ſhould be the very 
© beſt of all my votarĩes; more particu- 
© lariy too, when, let his merits be what 
they will, my favour ſhall ſo incredi- 
' © bly enceed them in the end. 


After the departure of the merchant, 
I thought a whole kingdom came at 
once, and begged of Jupiter to deſtroy 
a neighbouring nation with whom they 
happened to he at war. Here are pre- 
cious fellows for you! cried Jupiter; 
and fo I muſt facrifice a country of 
ten or twelve millions, merely becauſe 
their conſcientious votaries think pro- 
per to make the requeſt ; that is, in 
plain Engliſh, I mutt be their bully, 
and arm myſelf in paſſions, that 
© would diſgrace the meaneſt of them - 
© ſelves, for the mighty honour of exe. 
© cuting the purpoſes of their revenge.” 
Jupiter, upon this, turned his head aſide 


- 


with indignation, and bid me obſerve 


another body of e, rather 

than the former, who were ſingin 
hymns to his praiſe, and invoking his 
favour with all ihe of the moſt 


ſolemn adoration. * This,” s he, 
is the nation with whom my late ſet 
© of worthies are at war; and you hear 
© they are jutt praying in the ſame man- 


© ner that I would he graciouſly pleaſed 


to cut the throats of all their enemies. 
© Now, which of theſe mutt I oblige? 
© Their pretenſions to my regard are 
<* alike inſignificant z and they are quar- 
relling for a tract of country in Ame- 
rica, to which neither of them have 
© the ſmalleſt right. To puniſh, there- 
fore, both their injuſtice to the poor 
Americans, and their inſolence in 
* thinking to make me an abettor of 
„their infamous contention, I ſhall 
leave them entirely to themſeives, and 
make each by that means the ſcourge 
of the other's crimes.* Jupiter de- 
livered theſe laſt words in a tone ſo tre- 
mendous, that I awoke with affright ; 
but recollecting the various circum- 
ſtances of my dream, I thought it would 
make no indifferent paper, as it taught 
ſo abſolute a reſignation to the awful 
diſpenſatiuns of God. 


N® XCIV. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


LFYPOCRISY, for the honour 
of the preſent age, is a crime to 
very little practiſed, that people are not 


at the trouble of concealing their follies 


or their vices, but generouſly run into 
the moſt palpable miſtakes, or the mot 
culpable errors, in the full face of day; 
and even expect taat we ſhould look 


upon this exalted diſregard of ſhame as 
a mark of the higheſt candour and ſin- 
cerity. 

For my own part, however, I ſhovid 
be glad if the generality of mankind 
were leſs ingenuous in this reſpeR, ſince 
ſo open a commiſiion of our faults mu 


neceſſarily raiſe vice into a ſort of repu- 
tation, 


ses sse. 
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tation, and eſtabliſh an example to the 
jaſt degree prejudicial to poſterity. Hy- 
p-criſy, therefore, ſo far as it regarded 
2 concealment of our faults, I ſhould 
look upon as a ſort of negative viriue, 
becauſe, though it did not extenuaie our 
own errors, it nevertheleis prevented us 


from debauching the principles of other 


2ople. 
| he great misfortune of the preſent 
age is, that the univerſal force of ex- 
ample has rendered a number of the 
molt atrocious crimes abſolutely faſhion- 
able: formerly it was looked upon as 
infamous to the laſt degree, if a man 
alienated the affection of an acquaint- 
ance's wife, or plunged a dagger into 
the boſom of a friend. Now-a-days, 
it 1$1 ble for a young fellow to be 
allowed a dawn of ſpirit, unleſs he has 
deſtroyed his woman, or killed his man, 
and trampled upon every inſtitute which 
ought to be ſacred to lociety. Nay, to 
ſuch a height are matters ar preſent car- 
ried, that we often boaſt of our crimes 
as if they were ſo many virtues; and 
recount, with an air of the moſt exquiſite 
ſatisfaction, how many times we have 
been drunk within the courſe of the 
week, how many trumpets we have 
viſned, or how many times we have en- 
dangered our lives in the midnight dit- 
putes of a common brothel. If any 
body is ſenſible enough to decline ac- 
companying us on theſe pretty expedi- 
tions, we ſet him _ : r 
ig mi equaily deſtitute © 
— bition wn Bn th What is 
more, in proportion as he manifeits a re- 
pagnance to join in our extravagances, 
in proportion we turn him into ridicule, 
and load him with the moſt inſuperab ie 
_ contempt, when we ought to :onour him 
with the greateſt (hare of our admiration. 
But what in the courſe of general ob 
ſervation aſtoniſnes me mo??, is, that a 
man ſhall claim a right ma +2 cham 
in proportion as we allow hun to be {cn - 
ble; and think himſelf entitled to b: 
vicious, according to the eſtimate WH 
we make of his underſtanding. No- 
thing is more common, now a- days, 
than to praiſe our intimate friends in 
ſomething like the following manner. 
Way, to be ſure, Tom or . Such- 
© a-one is à very wicked dog, but then 
he's no fool. Thus that very goud 
ſenſe which ſhould be conſidered as an 
aggraration of his conduct, is looked 
upon as an extenuation at leaſt; and we 


think him entirely juſtified in the moſt 
criminal undertakings, in proportion as 
he is really witliout the ſhadow of en- 
cuſe. 

Some prople, indeed, who affe& to 
poſſeſs an extraordinary ſhare of prin- 
cipie, propoſe a limitation to their vices, 
and make a ſort of agreement with their 
own conſciences not to be wicked above 
ſuch a certain number of years. The 
perivd which they fix for the date of 
their reformation, is generally the day 
of marriage; without ever reflecting on 
the poſſibility of never living to this pe- 
riod, they go on in an uninterrupted 
courſe of licentiouſneſs, and imagine 
they may with propriety diſturb the 
peace of every other perſon's family till 
they have actually got a family of their 
own: nor does a parent or guardian 
once ſuppoſe any of theſe worthy gentle- 
men an improper match for their daugh- 
ters or their wards, on account of their 
profeſſed profligacy ; on the contrary, 
it is a received opinion, that a re form- 
ed rake makes the bet huſband; and 
that ke is the propereſt companion in 
life for a women of virtue and honour, 


who never before had an acquaintance + 


with a woman of virtue or honour at 
ail. 

From theſe confiderations on the pro- 
digious encouragement which vice fo 
inceſſantly receives from the force of ex- 
ample, I am led to be an advocate for 
hypocriſy; and iauced to with, that 
thoſe who are 100 wit: or too ſpirited to 


be reaſoncd out of their errors, would 


at leaft be human: cnongl to practiſe 
them wita fone ſhare ot ca: tion, that 
they may not ene otheis from the 
{ſentiments of us, nor be infiru- 
mental in the da: vction of any body 
but themſelves. 

I am very feafthis Low extremly une 
fathionable it is for 2 writer to pꝛeſs any 


conliderations of 4 future Rate upon the 


mind of an c:rant icader. Now-a- 
days it is indelicate to talk of eternity 
with an; Kind of weight, and repugnant 
to every ientiment of politenets for a 
man to tprak with the ſmalleſt venera- 
tion of his Gad. Vet, ſurely, as long 
as we are {euftole un how precarious a 


| tenure our exiſtence d-pends, we ſhould 


now and then think that a day of ac- 
count will come; and where we are fo 
certain of our mortality, we ought to 
recollect that we are ſome time to die. 
It was an excellent 1cmark of Julius 

Czin's, 
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Czſar's, the morning of his aſſaſſina- 


tion, when Antony aſked him why he 
talked ſo much on death—That what 


might each moment happen, ſhould em- 
ploy every moment of a wiſe man's 


thoughts. Certain indeed it is, that 


a frequent conſideration of this awful 
period is the belt means of enabling us 
to ſuſtain it; and as certain it is, that 
thoſe are only fit to live who are always 
in a condition to die. 


Ne XCV. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 


TO THE BABLER. 
STR, 
RATITUDE is a quality 

F tov bewitching a nature, that we 
generally look upon it as a complication 
of all the virtues, and iuppoſe that no 
man can be deftirute of any other who 
is apply in poſſeſſion of this; yet, ami- 
able ſoever as it is univerſally conſider- 
ed, perhaps there is no excellence in the 
catalogue ſo little ſtudied, or for which 
in general we entertain fo unaccountable 
a contenipt. 

In former ages, an attention to the 
dict 1ics of gratitude was reckoned an 
indi{ycniable part of our duty; and no- 
thing was looked upon in a more de- 
teftai;le light than an inſenſibility of fa- 
vou!'s, or an unworthy return where we 
had been in the leaſt obliged : one par- 
ticular ſpecies of gratitude was held in- 
violably iacred; and the Romans were 
ſo religiouſly punctual in the perform- 
ance of it, that they put the offender's 
life in the power of his benefaftor 
wherever they ſaw it tranſgreſſed. 

The inſtance where the Romans pu- 
nifhe:i the want of gratitude with tuch 


ſeverity, was the breach or negle& of 


that tenderneſs and affection which was 
indiſpenlably due to a father from a ſon. 
That ſenſible people judiciouſly conh- 
dered, that if 2 man could behave with 
ingratitude to a parent that had endued 
bim with no leſs a bleſſing than his very 
exiſter ce, he muſt be dead to every ſen 
of obligations from any other quarter; 
and fancied that a perſon capable of 
burſting through the moſt ſacred ordi- 
nances of nature, was capable of burſt- 
ing through the moſt ſacred of ſociery 
too. From this principle, in the early 
ages of that celebrated republic, a fa- 
ther was inveſted with an abſolute au- 
thority over the lives of his children; 
and he that was not a goud ſon, was uni- 
verſally looked upon as a bad member 
of ſociety. | 

Though we are perhaps the only na- 


tion in who retain an t of 
the —2— 1 ob nec | 6 — — 
the only one that does not retain a 
glimmer of it's exalted ſentiments in 
this reſpectt; for with us, ſmall a por- 
tion of gratitude as we ſtill continue 19 
keep up, a parent is the only perſon in 
the world to whom we think 1t utterly 
unneceſſary to be ſhewn; as if he who 
was entitled to the greateſt ſhare, ſhould 
be the only one denied a mark of it at 


all. Nay, to fo prepoſterous a length 
is the general opinion hurried away in 


this point, that a man who lends us a 


ſingle guinea to riot in exceſs and ſen- 
ſuality, ſhall receive much greater in- 
ſtances of our gratitude, than an indul- 
gent parent who toils during a whole 
life for ovr welfare, and makes a com- 
fertable eſtabliſhment for us and our 
poſterity. 

It is 3 received notion among the ge- 
nerality of people, that a ſon is no way 


obliged to his father for any tokens of 


affection which he may receive, becauſe 
the old ge an finds a particular ſa- 
tisfaCtion in providing for his happineſs, 
and is ſufficiently repaid if he fees his 
ſolicitude attended with the defircd ef- 
tets. Alas! Mr. Babler, what ſenti- 
ments are we to entertain of people whe 
reaſon in any manner hike this ? Docs it 
follow, that becauſe a parent finds a 
pleaſure in the performance of his duty, 


that a ſon ſhould think himſelf exempt- 
ed from the neceſſary 


tion of his? 
The very pleaſure which is here pleaded 
as the ſufhcient reward for the affection 
of the father, is to the laſt degree an 
aggravation of ingratitude in the ſon; 
and, inſtead of pailiating the breach of 
his filſal affection, A2 _ —_— 
ibility of excuſe; | rely t 

— 9 a pleaſure in the — * of 
our happineſs muſt be doubly entitled to 
our gratitude; and we ought to feel 2 
glow of veneration ariſing from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their motives, as much as 

oy 
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For my own part, Mr. Babler, I am 
perfectly of opinion with the primitive 
Romans, that an ungrateful ſon can 
never make a good man; the ties ſubſiſt- 
ing between father and child are of a 
nature ſo inconc-ivably delicate, that he 
who is capable of burſting them aſun- 
der, is incapable of being bound either 
by gratitude or honour to any body elſe. 
It is incredible, Sir, to think the num- 
berieſs hours of anxiety a parent muſt 
endure before he can rear a ſon to matu- 

It is incredible to think, after he 
has even brought him to years of diſcre- 
tion, how unceaſingly ſolicitous he is 
leſt ſome unforeſeen calamity ſhould 
blaſt the harveſt of his happineſs, and 
cut him unrelentingly eff. And what 
does a parent require for all this? What 
does he demand for the gifts of life, 
education, and fortune, which he has 
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ſo liberally beſtowed; but that the ſon 


will pay a little attention to his own in- 
tereſt, and treat the hand to which he is 
ſo eminently obliged with tenderneſs and 
reſpect? . 

From the foregoing curſory reflec. 
tions, Mr. Babler, if filial ingratitude 
ſhould of all other crimes appear the moſt. 


- odious, let me addreſs myſelf to the bo- 


ſoms of our youth, and, for their own 
fakes, requeſt they will immediately 
ſhake it off; leſt in their own old age, 
Providence miglit he pleaſed to make 
them know, in the emphatic language of 
the poet 


— How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a diſobedient child. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
SENT.X, 


Ne XCVI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


YTOTHING is ſo general a topic, 
with ail the old fellows of my ac- 
quaintance, as the depruvity of the pre- 
teat times, and the viſible degeneracy 
of manners, ſince they themſelves were 
at the blooming age of five and twenty, 
and ſhone away in a ſplendid round of 
tne various faſhionable amuſements. 
For my own part, though pretty far ad- 
vanced in the vale of years, TI am not al- 
together ſo paſſionately attached to my 
juvenile days, as not to be ſenſible that 
we had as many follies and vices among 
us then, as the ſevereſt ſatiriſt now exitt- 
ing can poſſibly point out; nor am I fo 
complaiſant to the preſent period as not 
to ſe: that there is the greateſt room, as 
well as the greateſt neceſſity, both to be 
aſhamed and to amend. In ſhort, the 
world, with regard to vice and virtue, 


is pretty much the ſame as it was five 


hundred years ago; and, probably, for 
five hundred yrars to come, it will ſtill 
continue to be actuated by the ſame mo- 
tives, however it may differ in the man- 
ner or the means. 

Greatly ſoever as we may imagine 
human nature to be de 1, yet if 


we take but a flight ſurvey of mankind, 
we ſhal! find the principal number of 
our vices and follies to be rather the 
conſequence of our inconſideration, than 
the effect of an abſolute badneſs of 
We are weak and vicious more 


heart, 


through the levity of temper, and the 
prevalence of example, than either a 
narrowneſs of underftinding or a de- 
prav:ty of inclination; and it 1s by de- 
nying ouriclves time to exan.ine either 
the abſurdity of our moſt favourite pur- 
tuits, or the danger of a flaviſh obedi- 
ence to faſhion, that we lo generally be- 
come the objects of our own deteſtation 
or contempt. Inſtead of making 1ca- 
ſen the guide of our actions, we ave di- 
rected by example; and inſtead of en- 
quiring how far ſuch and ſuch a beha- 
viour may be agreeable to the ſentiments 
of virtue, we never aſk any queſtion, 
but how far it is conſiſlent with the cuſ- 
tom of the times; hence we drink, fight, 
ſwear, and run through the whole ca- 
talogues of vices and follics, not ſo much 
becauſe we like drinking, fighting, or 
ſwearing, as to avoid the appearance of 
ſingularity; and riſque not only our hap- 
pinefs in this world, but our everlaſting 
lalvation in the next, for no other rea- 
ſon but to join in with the crowd, and 
ſeem of the ſame ſtamp with the general 
run of people. 

Kitt Hairbrain is a young fellow of 
many good qualities, and has a heart 
as ready to relieve the diſtreſſes of his 
fellow creatures as any man of my ac- 
quaintance; yet Kitt would look upon it 
as the greateſt inſult imaginable, if you 
ſuppoſed he was not at any time _— 
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to cut the throat of his moſt intimate 
companion, and to debauch the wiſe or 
fiſter of his neareſt friend; not but he 
would feel the utmoſt reluctance in the 
perpetration of either, and be ſenſible 
that it was a very unpardonable crime; 
but the force af example gets the better 
of his hamanity, and he is more afraid of 
a laugh from a fool or a villain, than 
the eternal diſpiraſure of his God. 

Aft Kitt how he reconciles this be- 
Haviour, and he will anſwer, by the force 
of example too Damn it, will he re- 

I I am ſure I am no worſe than Bob 
zen, Dick Dare, Will Wildfire, 
and a thouſand others of my acquaint- 
© ance;” and thus, as long as he fins 
any body as bad or worſe than himſelf, 
cries huſh to every argument of his rea- 
fon, and goes on in the commiſſion of 
new follies, or the perpetration of new 
crimes. Sometimes he compounds mat- 
ters, and opens a ſort of debtor and cre- 
ditor account between his conſcience and 
Fimſelf, with which he is not a little 
ſatisfied: as for inftance, becauſe he pays 
his debts punctually, he imagines | 
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has no occaſion ever to appear at lle 
—_— worſhip of his Creator; because 
e frequently relieves one poor family, 
he looks upon himſelf as juſtified ir 
plunging another into the worſt of dil. 
treſs and dilgrace; and becauſe he ſome. 
times fulfils the duties of Chriſtianity, 
he fancies that in the 1 he has a 
right to make a jeſt of them all. 

Alas! how many Kitt Hairbrains 
might be found, on an accurate inſpec- 
tion, through the kingdom! If the pre. 
ſent paper ſhould fall into any ſuch 
hands, let me, if I cannot make an ap- 
peal to their reaſon, at leaſt addreſs an 

I and advile 


of any nature; and fince he muſt be 
an idiot or madman, who treads in 
marked by the raſcal or the fool. 


Ne XCVII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


1 nothing is ſo common 
as to find every man diſſatisfied 
with the lot in which Providence has 
thought proper to place him, yet nothing 
is fo certain, as that no man, take his 
ſitnation all in all, would be his neigh- 
hour inftead of being himſelf. The 
great Father cf the univerte has gra- 
ciouſly planted an inherent fort of pride 
zin the breatts of all his creatures, which 
ex alis them in their own opinion, and 
gives them an advantage over the reſt 

of the world in ſome particular point 
that compenſates for a thoufand incon- 
— — reconciles them to the 
ſeverity or imaginary evils 

If we examine the frame of the hu- 
man mind, we ſhall immediately fee, 
that every man holds much the ſame 
opinion of himſelf which he entertains 
of his country: he rcadily acknowledges, 
that im ſome particular circumſtances 
fuch and 1uch a has an advan- 
of him; but, in the main, he never- 
theleſs thinks himſelf the ſuperior, and 
looks down with an air of diſdain on 
all who are hardy enough to diſputc his 


opinion. A modern author has not de- 
ſcribed th.s lort of vanity unhappily— 


Een the pale Ruſſian, ſhivering as he lies 
Beneath the horror of his bittereſt ſkies, 
While the loud 
Or burſts all dreadful on his tott ring ſhed, 
Hugs a ſoft ſomething cloſely to his ſoul, 
Which ſoothesth- cuttingſharpneſsof the pole, 
Elates his boſom with a conſcious pride, 
And [miles contempt on all the world beſide. 


I was converſing with my nephew 
Harry laſt night upon this ſubje&, and 
the young rogue made an obſervation 
or two that gave me much ſatisfaction. 
I don't know how it is, Sir, fays he, 
but though my acquaintance are ever- 
* laſtingly wrangling with themſelves, 
I can find none a fair 
examination, willing to be any body 
©* elle. There's Ned Grovely, for in- 
who is perpetually curſing hs 
giving him a good eſtate 


tempeſt cattleso'er his bead, | 
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© his calves, but nevertheleſs hugs him- 
< ſelf up in the recollection that he can 
c drink as much as any man in Eng- 
< land at a fitting, and play an admi- 
© rable game at all-fours. 

© You know Sally Bromley in Pall 
Mall who viſits at my mother's, and 
© 1s ſoterribly pitted with the ſmall-pox: 
© Sally is to the laſt degree unhappy on 
© that account, and envies every woman 
© with a tolerable face; yet I have fre- 
: er her declare that a fine 
© ſet of teeth was the firſt of all the 
© beauties; and then obſerved how ſhe 
© turned round to receive the univerſal 
© admiration with as much confidence 
© as if the was an abſolute Dutcheſs of 
* Hamilton. In ſhort, let me go where 
I will, I can find nobody but what 
© is the rara avis of ſelf · imagination: 
© neither poverty nor 11iſeaſe can eradi- 
* cate the OR ſomething of the 
© boſom that lifts us to the pinnacle of 
© diſtinction, and gives us fo great a 
© pre-eminence above our neighbours. 
© I have known a man with a tolerable 
voice refule the acquaintance of a very 
© deſerving young fellow bcr:ivſe he 
© could rot ſing; and heard ot an Ox- 
© ford ſcholar, who, when he was aſked 


© his opinion of Shakeſpeare, came out 
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© with a phanv of diſguſt, and replied, 
© the fellow did not underſtand Greek. 
When we conſider theſe various foun- 
dations for happineſs which Providence 
has planted in the minds of all it's crea- 
tures, we cannot help admiring the 
goodneſs of the Divine bing in making 
our very foibles a ſource of telicity, and 
creating ſuch fountains of ſatis faction 
from ſuch inconſiderable means. What 
gratitude is there not then due to fo all- 
ſuſhciently wiſe and beneficent a hand! 
Devotion itſelf is Joſt in adrairation at 
ſo flapendons a bounty, and ſcarcely 
knows which moſt to wonder or adore. 
But notwithſtanding we der've ſo 
much pleaſure from the indulgence of 
29 foibles, we ought always to 
uncommonly careful how we take 
any ſatisfaRion in the indulgence of our 
faults; theſe, though for a moment 
may afford us ſome degree of felicity, 
are always Aive of anxiety and 
wretchedneſs in the end. Unfaſhion- 
able as the doctrine of virtue aud mo- 
rality my appear, experience however 
fully convinces us, that nothing elſe can 
lay a ſolid foundation for happineſs; 
and that every other baſis is, literally 
ſpeaking, building on the ſand, and 
graſping alone at emptineſs and air. 


Ne XCVIIL. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11. 


TT was a very ſenſible obſervation of 
Sir Richard Steel's, that in order to 
make a good fortune, it was neceſſary 
to carry the a nce of an eaſy one. 
The generality of mankind are always 
ready to reſpect us 2 as they 
think us opulent; pay a veneration 
to our circumſtances which they fre- 
refuſe to ourſelves: neither the 


with half the deference which the arro- 
ant ſwell of fortune receives at our 
z and we even pauſe wich a degree 

of reverence at the mention of ten thou- 
ſand pounds, when we ſpeak with the 
teſt familiarity of Omnipotence, and 

jeſt with the awful majeſty of our God. 
The moſt whimſical fellow of this caſt 
with whom J ever have 112 
was poor h Harper: an 
— . reſpect for rich men, 


cumſtances; and, utterly out of 
buſineis, he would not be à day abſent 


is beqaworth? And inſtead of an enquiry 
about good ſenſe, he never troubled 
himſelf about any thing but what his 
name would bring at the bottom of a 

iece of paper. For a man with twenty 
— he had always a low 
bow; for one of fifty, a profourd re- 
verence; but if he found a perſon in 
poſſeſſion of a plumb, he was ready to 
pay him an implicit adoration. This 
unaccountable peculiarity he frequently 
carried to very ridiculous extremes. One 
day, in . met me in the 
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city, and upon the ſcore of an old friend- 
ſhip, inſiſted I ſhould go home with him 
— 3 eat a bit of mutton. I conſented; 
but unhappily, as we came down Cheap- 
fide, he ſaw a ſober Quaker on the op- 
te ſide of the ſtreet who kept a tal- 
-chandler's ſhop ſomewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Barbican. On this 
gentieman he had no ſooner fixed his 
eye, than totally forgetting that I was 
his gueſt, he broke from me with all 
pollible haſte, faying—* My dear Mr. 
Babler, you muſt excuſe me; yonder 
© is a perſon worth thirty 


© pounds, whom I would not miſs ſpeak- 
© ing to for the world; he has aſked me 
6 tedly to dine with him, and I 
© think now is as good a time as can be 
God bleſs you; I ſuppoſe we ſhall 
© ſee you at the club in the evening. 

I could not help laughing very hearti- 
ly at Ralph's manner of behaving; and 
having nothing particular to do, I took 
it into my head to follow him as cloſe 
as I conveniently could without being 
obſerved. I had not, however, gone 
above a hundred yards, before he gave an 
inſtant ſpring acroſs the kennel to a 
freſh face, and ca ling out to his little 
friend the Quaker, deſired him to go on, 
for it was out of his power to dine with 
him that day, having ſome very preſ- 
ſing buſinels to tranſact, which till then 
had entirely eſcaped his memory. 1 
_ ſlrewdly ſuſpected that this new ac- 
7 was a man of rather greater 

ne than the perſon for whom I had 
been ſo ſtrangely diſcarded. I was not de- 
ceived in my conjecture: he d to 
ſpeak to ſomebody, and Ralph likewiſe 
making a halt to wait for him, happened 
to meet my eye, and gave me a glance of 
| ſignificance, As I was paſſin 
by him, he caught hold of my hand, 
and aſſured me, that that tall gentleman 
m black, who was ſtanding at ſuch a 
door, was one of the worthieſt fellows 
in the kingdom—* For, ſays Ralph, 
© there s not a day he riſes, but what he 
© is maſter of ſixty thouſand pounds. 

In a few minutes Ralph and his friend 
pifſe! me by, and the odd mortal was 
acquieſcing to every thing he ſaid with 
ſuch a humility of reſpe&, that I thought 
it was wholly improbable he ſhould find 
any freſh opportunity of ſhifting his 
company. Notwithſtanding the plauſi- 
bility of appea: ances, however, in leſs 
than five minutes he was in full chace 
after a chariot that drove through St. 
Paul's Church Yard with the greateſt 


thouſand 


groupe put together 


rapidity, and was ſaid to belong to 4 
Jewiſh merchant of the firſt eminence, 
well known at that time for his intimate 
connection with Sir Robert Walpole. 
If the on of a large fortune 
could beftow either worth or good ſenſe, 
I ſhould never be ſurpriſed to ſee the 
rich treated with the utmoſt reſpe&; or 
had people even but a diſtant expecta- 


tion of gaining any advantage from the 


of their purſe-proud acquaint- 
ance, ſomething might be ſaid in their 
defence; but where without a ſhadow 
of merit, or a hope of his conferring a 
r, a man is next to be idolized, 
merely becauſe he is maſter of ten or 
twenty thouſand pounds, I own 1 can- 
not help being hurt at the little-minded- 
neſs — his worſhippers, and muſt ine- 
vitably tax them with a palpable pov 
of ſpirit, if not a total want of — 
ſtanding. 

In the diſſolute reign of Charles the 
Second, the celebrated Killigrew was 
one night at ſupper with the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Dorſet, Lord Ro- 
cheſter, and ſome other noblemen of the 
molt eminent abilities: the latter, by 
ſome means, happened to turn the con- 
verſation on the great honour which 
Killigrew received from the dignity of 
his company. The wag, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the inferiority of his rank, pci- 
ſeſled more real ſenſe than the whole 
„ took all in good 
part for ſome time; till at laſt, finding 
matters grow a little ſerious, he ſtood up 
and delivered himſelf to the following 
effect. And pray, my lord, whence 
8 —— this mighty honour which 
© I am thought to receive? From your 
« dignity, I ſuppoſe, and your fortune 
© As to the firſt, you find, by fad expe- 
© rience, that where there is a want of 
Worth, this gew gaw of title won't 
6 a man from contempt; a fool, or 
© a raſcal, is equally a fool and a raſcal, 
© whether he is a plain Killigrew, or a 
great Earl of Rocheſter. As to the ſe- 
© cond point, your fortune, when you 
© make me the better for it, why then it 
vill teach me to eſtecm you; till then 
„ A 
© leaſt 1 ice to me; as as 
: r „and — a 
obligations, in regard to circum- 
© ſtances I am company for a Creſus, 
and would not ſuffer an emperor to 
© treat me with the ſhadow of a diſre- 
« {pc& within the walls of a tavern.” . 


Ne 
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Ne XCIX. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18. 


Have often delivered it as my opi- 

nion, that one of the principal in- 
diſcretions which any woman can poſ- 
ſibly be guilty of, is to receive the ad - 
dike of 2 over whom ſhe does not 
mean to encourage. If he happens to 
be a worthy man, it is ungenerous as 
well as cruel to keep him in ſuſpence; 
and he is too poor a facrifice even for 
her vanity if he ha to be a fool. 
But if a juſt conſideration for the lover 
does not more commonly excite an exalt- 
ed ſhare of benevolence in the female 
boſom, it is ſurpriſing that the ladies are 
not more generally actuated by a ſenſible 
regard for themſelves, fince this indiſ- 
criminate niſſion which they grant 
to the es of an indifferent ad- 
mirer, may very fatally injure them with 
the real obje& of their eſteem; and give 
the man who has indeed the poſſeſſion of 
their hearts, but too much reaſon for 
imagining that the ſame vanity might 
induce them after marriage to encourage 
that faſcinating voice of admiration, 


which was found ſo exquiſitely raviſhing 


It is a mighty pleaſant notion which 
prevails among number of 
our young ladies, that there is a ſort of 
deſtiny in love; and that it is utterly 
i ble to reſiſt the orders of their 
fate in the diſpoſition of their hearts. 
Perhaps neither the army nor the play- 
houſe has deſtroyed the quiet of ſo many 
boſoms as the belief of this delightful 
predeftination; tor a gir] now-a-days, 
no ſooner has a hankering after a fellow, 
but ſhe imagines the ſtars have been at 
work about her, and looks upon it as 
obeying the will of Heaven to tvllow— 
the bent of her own inclinations. 

One thing indeed very remarkable in 
the deciſion of the ftars, is, that it never 
lays any diſagreeable reſtraints upon the 
mind of a young woman; on the con- 
trary, with an unparalleled degree of 
good-nature, the ftars always give thoſe 
orders which are moſt certain of meet- 
ing with her own approbation, and are 
as tender of her repoſe and fatisfaftion 
as the can poſſibly be herſelf. This 
exceſſive complaiſance in the ftars fur- 
niſhes the deſigning and illiberal part of 
our ſex with many opportunities of gain- 


ing the moſt mercenary or moſt in- 
famous ends; it enables us to rob a wo- 
man, not only of all filial affection, but 
to ſtrip her of her fortune and her ho- 
nour; and puts it in our power not only 
to deſtroy all her happineſs in this world, 
but to endanger her everlaſting felicity 
too. | 5 

That my fair readers know with 
certainty at what time the ſtars begin to 
influence their conduct, I ſhall ſet down 
ſome infallible rules which will ferve 
them upon all occaſions; and which, if 
rightly attended to, may poſſibly pre- 
vent a thouſand inconveniencies to many 
individuals, and a thouſand anxieties to 
many families. 

Firſt, then, Whenever a young wo- 
man begins to make ſecret appointments 
with a man, for — ike of chat- 
ting with him, and taking an agreeable 
walk, ſhe may be pretty confident that 
the ſtars are then debating about the 
future diſpoſition of her life, and that 
ſhe is in a fair way of loſing her repu- 
tation. 

Secondly, Whenever ſhe receives a 
letter upon the ſubject of love, and de- 
clines either peremptorily to forbid the 
addrefles of the ſender, or to diſcloſe the 
affair to her friends, ſhe may be ſatisfied 
that her ftars are very deceitful, and that 
they are only tempting her to wretched- 
neſs and diſgrace. The reaſon is ob- 
vious. A lover has no occafion to be 
concealed who would make an unex- 
ceptionable huſband; and few ever re- 
quire the ſeereſy of a miſtreſs on this 
head, but thoſe who have a deſign againſt 
her honour or her fortune. 

Thirdly, Whenever ſhe is uneaſy 
about the abſence of any particular man, 
nettled at ſeeing him with any other wo- 
man, or angry at hearing any part of 
his conduct condemned, the ſymptoms 
ſtrongly indicate that the ſtars are going 
to deprive her of her heart; and it be- 
hoves her to be uncommonly attentive 
to the principles and merit of the perſon 


for whom ſhe feels this partiality. 
And fourthly, But it, inſtead of real 
worth, and fine underſtanding, the ob- 
ject of this partiality ſhould be faſhion- 
able only by his vices, and eminent only 
for his knowledge in the ſuperficials of 
_F behaviour, 
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behaviour, let her then, if ſhe would 
counteract the malignity of her deſtiny, 
and ſoar ſuperior to the ſtars themſelves, 
let her exert her reaſon to tear the 
growing tenderneſs from her heart ; and 
above every thing, if her favourite has 


once in his life betrayed the confidence 
of any other woman, let her baniſh him 
inſtantly from her fight, and recollect, 
that a man who has once violated the 


vows of love, is too deſpicable ever to 
be loved at all. | 


Ne C. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25. 


TO THE BABLER., 
218, 


T is really ſurpriſing, when we con- 
fider that the people of the preſent 
age have juſt the ſame ſenſes of taſte, 
ſmell, and feeling, and juſt the ſame fa- 
eulties of hearing and fight as their an- 
ceſtors poſſeſſed, that there ſhould be ſo 
wide a diſparity in their manners, as 
almoſt to furniſh a ſuppoſition that we 
are quite a different ſpecies, and have 
nothing in our compoſitions that can in- 
dicate our deſcent, but the mere form of 
our progenitors. 

To be ſure it muſt be acknowledged, 
that our deviation from ſome manners 
of former ages was a very ſenſible pro- 
' ceeding, as many of the ancient cuſtoms 
were infinitely too barbarous to be k 
up among a people who every day ma 
fo rapid a progreſs in all the delicacies 
of breeding which conſtitute the ſtan- 
dard of real gentility. Formerly, a 
blunt fincerity, little better than abſo- 
lute rudeneſs, was the characteriſtic of 
the times, and every man thought himſelf 
obliged to deliver his genuine ſentiments 
upon every occaſion, let thoſe ſenti- 
ments be ever fo offenſive to his ac- 
quaintance. At this happier period, 
we arc entirely for accommodating our 
language to the wiſhes of the world; 
and therefore the whole tendency of our 
expreſſions is to make every man more 
and more ſatisfied with himſelf. Hence 
we ſoften the moſt palpable avarice in- 
to diſcretion and o:conomy ; diſhoneſty 

alles for wildneſs and diſſipation ; 
3383 for humour and wit; and 
abſolute murder, for ſpirit and vivacity. 
In ſhort, we are ſo extremely well bred, 
that there is not a vice but what we keep 
in countenance by our politeneſs, nor a 
folly which we do not ſupport from a 
principle of civility. 

The refinement of the preſent age 
does not, however, content itſelf with 
making people happy in their own opi- 
nions, but it recommends them allo to 


the reſpe& of the world, and raiſes the 
moſt inconſiderable characters to an in · 
ſtant degree of dignity. No- a- days it 
would be unpardonably vulgar to call a 
milk-woman by any other appellation 
than that of a lady; and the meaneſt ar- 
tiſan within the weekly- bills, if he hap- 
s to want an apprentice, will pub- 
icly advertiſe for a young gentleman. 
A bit of lace upon a waiſtcoat makes a 
ſquire of a fellow who has not 


in the world; and a paltry little en- 


figncy is as ſure of conferring the for- 
midable word in, as if the owner 
had actually given a thouſand guineas 
for a company. As to the more ele- 
vated titles of knight, lord. marquis, 
and duke, they are ſo notoriouſly kept 
ſacred for men of real integrity and vir- 
tue, that complaiſance never has it in her 
power to degrade them by any caſua! 
proſtitution to the undeſerving; theſe, 
therefore, muſt be exempted from the 
ſeverity of animadverſion, and ſuppoſed 


to continue in the ſame priſtine Rate of 


purity as when they were originally 
conferred upon our anceſtors. 

But of all the deviations which we 
have made from the cuſtoms of anti- 
quity, I know of none which docs a 
greater honour to our politeneſs than 
the judicious difregard which at this 
ſeaſon of the year we ſhew to a ridi- 
culous feſtival, that uſed to be formerly 
celebrated with ſo much ſolemnity by 
our progenitors. As the name of this 


feſtival may poſhbiy be forgotten among 


people of extraordinary elegance, it may 
not be amils, perhaps, to obſerve, that 
it was called Chriſtmas, and was 
held as an annual commemoration 
of the Deity's wonderful goodncts 
in ſending his only Son to take up- 


on him the form of human nature, and 


to make an awful atonement for the fins 


of mankind. Among our forefathers 


this anniverſary was conſtantly con- 
fidered as a teſt both of their principles 
as Chriſtians, and their benevolence 25 

mens 
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men : an event which brought no leſs 
than everlaſting happineſs to all the 
world, they thought it improper to paſs 


without marks ot particular joy; and 


were ambitious to unitate the benignity 
of their Creator, as far as their abilitics 
would reach, by exerciſing every act of 
benevolence between rhemieives. Rence, 
at the return of Chriſtmas, the ſighing 
heart naturally expected a mitigation of 
it's ſorrows; and it was reckoned no- 
thing more than a duty to wipe away 
the tear of affliction ' thre the eye of 
diftrels. After the offices of charity 
were thus performed, nothing prevail- 
ed but a univerſal feſtivity; and every 
tace was either dilated with the emo- 
tions of gratitude, or expanded with the 
more tumultuous ſenſations of joy : a 
continual intercour'e of the moſt friend- 
iy nature ſubſiſted between family 
and family; and, in ſhort, the ac- 
knawledgments which were made for 
the mercy of the Divine Being, partici- 
pating 'n ſome degree of a divine fer- 
vour, all (to uſe the poet's definition of 
paradiſe) <vas harmcny and love. 

In the preſent age, as we are much 
too polite to entertain any notions ct re- 
ligion, ſo we are much too ſenſible to 
. thew any ſolicitude about the day in 
which the Almighty Founder of what was 
once a belief in this country, came into 
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the worid. Inftead, therefore, of fend. 
ing at this period to relieve the ſons and 
daughters of calamity, we fly where it is 
impothble for their lamentations to reach 


us z. and, infteal of maintaining a ſocial 


wiercyuurle with our neighbours, we lock 
vuricives up, and give an unlimited 
ſcope to the gloomineſs of our own re- 
flections. Indeed, a molt perfect inti- 
macy of cards ail this time goes on be- 
tween us and our acquaintance z we 
vitit one another in the moſt unreſerved 
manner by meſſage and compliment, 
and are the deareſt friends on earth, 
through the negociation of a couple of 
fellows in very. | 

Tf potterity ſhould happen to differ as 
widely from us as we have differed 
from our forefathers, I ſuppoſe, in the 
courſe of a century or two, it will be 
looked upon as inclegant to know that 
ſuch a feſtival as Chrittmas ever exiſted, 


and thought prepoiterouſly Gothic for a 


man to be acquainted with the names of 
his own family. Politeneſs may render 
it neceſſary, perhaps, to make a total 
revolution in the affairs of the world; 
and as now we are all ambitious of be- 
ing reckoned men of ſenſe, it may then 
be the mode to appear in the real cha- 
racter of the preſent times, and the uni- 
verial wiſh of every man, like honeſt 
Dogberrv, to be ſet down a fool. 


Ne CI. SATURDAY, JANUARY 2. 


TO THE BABLER. 
SIR, 
T was an excellent obf{crvation of the 
celebrated Ruchtoucault, that vice 


and virtue were never judzed of in pro- 


portion to the real deformity ct the one, 
vr the native excellence of the other, 
but only in proportion to the reſpe tive 
rank of thoſe with whom either were to 
be found ; the difference of itations al- 
ways aggravating the enormity of the 
firſt, or derogating from the brauty ot 
the latter. 

That there is but too much founda- 
tion for the remark of this illuſtrious 
writer, no man acquainted in ever fo 


{mall a degree with the world can take 


upon him to difpute : the ſame action, 
which in a tradeſman would be men- 
tioned as a matter of no merit, in a 
nobleman would be =_ of with the 
higheft admiration. My worthy faiends 


upon the Change ſeldom think there is 
zy gn t compliment due io a mechanic 
tor being punctual in diſcharging what 
he owes ; but let me aſk, if they do not 
talk in raptures of a nubleman, at the 
court end of the town, it he happens to 
be up faſhonghly remarkable in paying 
bis debts? It a tradeiman ſeduces an 
unhappy innocent from the paths of 
virtve, the crime is heightened in the 
blackeft dyes ; buc let a man of faſhion 
be guilty of the very ſame action, and 
it ſmks under the ſoftening appellation 
of modith indiſcretion, or illiberal vi- 
vacity, If a general behaves gallantly 
in the field of battie, his reputation is 
immortal; but let a private centinel 
perform the moſt aſtoniſhing prodigies 
of valour, the obſcurity of his ſituation 
caſts 2 veil over his merit; we mention 
him perhaps a tecoad time, and then 
conſign him to oblivion ever after. 
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IF a proper examination was to he 
made into the caſe, this partiality on the 
fide of rank would appear no leſs ridi- 
culous than unjuſt; for people in the 
more elevated ſtations of life receiving 
an education that ought to teach them 
the nicer proprieties of behaviour in a 
manner ſuperior to the ordinary claſſes 
of mankind, are conſequently bound to 
a ſtricter obſervance of their duty than 
thoſe by whom they are not ſo perfectly 
underſtood. Vet ſuch, we ſee, is the de- 
pravity of the age, that rhoſe claim the 
wideſt diſpenſation from their moral obli- 
gations who ought to be beſt acquainted 
with the neceſſity of their being diſ- 
charged; and thoſe only are rendered 
inexcuſable, who, from their educa- 
tion and rank in life, are neither ſo con- 
vinced of the neceſſity, or ſo happy in 
the means. 

Was a poor ignorant foot-boy to 
blaſpheme his Maker, the crime would 
be conſidered in it's proper colours; but 
ſhould his maſter take the ſame liberty 
with the Divine Being, it would be 
reckoned no more than a lively ſtroke 
of wit, or the caſual reſult of a ſprightly 
imagination. We have lately ſeen a 

man publicly puniſhed for ſpeak - 
ing too freely of Moſes's legation ; 
while a Bolingbroke has been held in 
general admiration, thongh he denied 


the diviner miſſion of Chriſt. Happy, 


— is it for the — — 2 
people, that they are bound to a rectitu 
of — * which their ſuperiors 
think themſelves exempted by in- 
dulgence of the laws; as the wholeſome 
reſtriction which they live under in this 
world will be of infinite advantage to 
their ſituation in the next. 

But to condemn the preſent æra only 
for this glaring partiality to rank, would 
be injuſtice to ourſelves. The hiſtory 
of all ages, and the annals of all na- 
tions, are fraught with examples where 
he vices of the low are dreſſed up in the 
moſt aggravating light, and their vir- 
tues as conſtantly ſuppreſſed. Patriots 


and poets, heroes and philoſophers, owe 


as much to their rank as to their abili- 
ties, unleſs they lived at particular pe- 
riods when they were uncommonly rare, 
or had indeed an uncommon ſhare of 
abilities to recommend them. Had 
not Ovid been a man of faſhion, his 
writings would not have outlived him- 
felf, notwithſtanding his egregious va- 
nity; but his rank ſtamped a ſort of 


merit upon him in his days, and hence 
they are looked upon with admiratiu, 
in ours; nor would the immortal Mar. 
cus Brutus have ever been hand-4 
down with reverence to poſterity, had 
he, like the unhappy Mr. Felton, been 
only an obſcure lieutenant of foot. 

As I have touched upon patriotiſm, 1 
ſhall beg leave to conclude my paper 
with as great an inſtance of 'patrioti{n; 
as hiſtory can poſſibly produce, though 
the patriot was no more than an ig 
norant malefactor, who ſuffered for a 
highway robbery when the neceflity of 
the times had left his family without 
bread. 

The third of June, 1734, one Michael 
Carmody, a journeyman weaver, was 
executed in the county of Corke, in Ire- 
land. His branch of buſineſs had been 
long in a very declining way, owing to 
the wearing of cottons, which was 
highly deſtructive to the woollen manu- 
factory, and in general injurious to tlie 
kingdom. The criminal was drefled in. 
cotton; and not only the hangman, but 
the gallows, was decorated with cotton 


too. When Carmody was brought to 


the - place of execution, his whole 
thoughts were turned upon the diſtreſſes 
of his country; and inſtead of making 
ule of his laſt moments with the prieſt, 
the poor fellow addreſſed the ſurround- 
ing multitude in the following extraor- 
Give ear, O good people, to the 
© words of a dying finner. I confeſs 1 
© have been guilty of many crimes that 
© neceſſity obliged me to commit; which 
ſtarving condition I was in, I am 
well aſſured, was occaſioned by the 
on of money that has — — 
rom the diſcouragement of our 
woollen — — 
Therefore, good Chriſtians, conſider, 
that if you go on to ſuppreſs your own 
goods by wearing ſuch cottons as 1 
am now cloathed in, you will bring 
your country into miſery, which will 
conſequently ſwarm with ſuch un- 
happy malefaQors as your preſent ob- 
jeR is, and the blood of every miſe- 
rable felon that will hang, after this 
warning from the gallows, will lie at 
FIST have regard for 
c 1 an | 
the prayers of an — mortal, I 
beg you will not buy of the hangman 
the cotton garments that now adorn 
© the gallows, becauſe I can't reſt quiet 
*m 
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uin my grave if I fould ſee the very 
© things worn that brought me to mi- 
« ſery, thievery, and this untimely 
* end ; all which I pray of the gentry 
« to hinder their children and ſervants, 
for their own characters ſake, though 
« they have no tenderneſs for their 
* country, becauſe none will hereafter 
© wear cottons, but oyſter women, cri- 
« minals, whores, huckfters, and com- 
© mon hangmen.” 

I ſubmit to the reader of judgment, 
if ſentiments of a more patriotic nature 
could heave from the hoſom of a Sid- 
ney or a Ruſſel, than what breathed in 
the coarſe unſtudied harangue of this un- 
fortunate malefactor? At the very hour 
of death, in the immediate apprehenſion 


of an eternity, dreſſad up in all the hor- 


rors of Popiſh bigotry and ſuperſtition: 
I fay, at ſuch an hour, an ignorant, 


poor wretch, to be only mindful of his 


country's welfare, is a greatneſs 
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of ſoul 
ſuperior to the moſt celebrated Stoic of 
antiquity, and throws even the Cato of 
Utica in a ſcale of comparative cowar- 
dice, was there a poſſibility of a parallel. 
But, as Mr. Pope beautifully fays— 


"Tis from high life high characters aredrawn, 

A faint in crave is twice a ſaint in lawn 

A judge is guſt 3 a chanc'llor juſter ſtill; 

A gowniman learn'd 3 a biſhop—whar you 
will; 

W.ſe, it a miniſter ; but, if a king, 

More wiſe 3 more juſt; more learn d; more 
ev'ry thing. 

In life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, 

They pleaſe as beauties z here, as wonders 
ſtrike. 

Though the ſame ſun, with all diffuſive rays, 

Bluſh in the roſe. and in the diamond blaze, 

We own the ftronger effort of his pow'r, 

And always ſet the gem above the flow r. 
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TO THE BABLER. 


sin, 
13 not been more pleaſed a long 
time than at reading one of your 
late papers relative to the general ab- 
turdity of toaſting. You have very juſtly 
ohierved, that in proportion as any king- 
dom is inclined to drinking, it is barba- 
rous of courſe; and have, with the great - 
eit reaſon imaginable, eſtimated the un- 
derſtanding of every people hy the crite- 
rion of ſobriety. 

My motive for taking ſo particular a 
notice of that paper, Mr. Babler, is my 
being married to as worthy a little man 
as any within the weekly bills, who has 
one unhappy propentity, and that is an 
invincible attachment to the glaſs. At 
a very early period he was introduced 
into life, and commenced an acquain- 
tance with a ſet of ſubaltern worthies, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Damn d honeſt fellows, and always 
placed the ſummit of human felicity in 
the midnight roar of a tavern. 

Having, through ſome unaccountable 
infatuation, imbibed an extraordinary 
opinion of this hopeful claſs of gentle- 
men, he always regulated his conduct, 
not by what the conſiderate part of man- 


viour, but by what it was probable the 
little circle at the Black Swan would be 
inciined et imagine at the next meeting: 
hence there was tcaice an abſurdity 
into which he did not launch with an 
exquiſite yeliſh, nor an irregularity 
which he did not look upon as a mark 
of ſuperior underſtanding. He got upon 
the table to ſing— When forc'd from 
« dear Hebe to go, and burned his wig 
out of honour to the royal family. Every 
battle which our armies gained abroad 
was ſure to keep him in a conſtant ſtate of 
intoxication for a fortnight ; till, by in- 
ceſſantly pledging the health of our va- 
rious gallant commanders, he had almoſt 
entirely exhauſted his own. 

By this time his friends thought it 
abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould look 
out for a wife, and take up. Bymeans of 
an old family connection, I was the firſt 
perſon propoſed to him: his relations 
ſpoke to mine, ſettled the affair, and we 
were married in about three months. 
For near ſix weeks there was not a more 
domeſtic man in the univerſe; he ſupped 
regularly at home, drank a cheartul 
pint, or played a game at cards with two 
or three orderly friends in the neighbour- 
hood. Bur, unluckily, this mode of living 
was too unexceptionable to laſt for any 
continuance: à favourite — 

1 is 
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his came accidentally to town, took him 
out one evening to the Black Swan, and 
re-kindled that rage for underbred feſ- 
tivity which originally led him into 
fuch a perpetual round of exceſs. He now 
went out every night, and ſeldom return- 
ed till two or three in the morning. My 
fears for him kept-me continually up till 
he came home, and then I had the plea- 
ſure of receiving him in ſuch a pickle as 
is much more eaſy for a gentleman to 
imagine, than it is either puſhble or pro- 
per for me to deſcribe. Suffice it, how- 
ever, that he was intoxicated every night, 
and every day underwent a moſt ſevere 
indiſpoſition to recruit himſelf againft 
the fatigues of the next evening. 

This has been the caſe, Mr. Babler, 
for almoſt five years; and you can ſcarce- 
i ſuppoſe how miſerable I have con- 

antly been from his ridiculous mode of 
proceeding: yet, Sir, though I flatter 
myſelf that I am capable of advifmg him 
pretty much to his benefit, I have never 
preſumed to ſay a ſingle ſyllable. Let 
the admonitions of a wife be ever fo 
tender or reſpectful, they are always 
looked upon as ſo many indirect com- 
mands; and a hufband is immediately 
ft down among the hen-pecked frater- 
nity, if he pays the lzaſt attention to her 
advice, however neceſſary for the inte- 
reſt of his fortune, or the credit of his 
underſtanding. | 

I am forcibly led, Mr. Babler, into a 
communication of family-affairs, be- 
cauſe I do not chuie to lay the folly of 
my huſband's behaviour immediately 
before himfelf, and have no friend wiat- 
foever on whom I could rely for the pro- 

execution of ſo difficult a taſk. 
very body ſuppoſes, becauſe I have the 
key of the caſh, and am never checked 
for lay ing out what money I think pro- 

r, that I mult be a very happy woman. 

t, alas ! Mr. Babler, the caſe is widely 


different : my huſband has, to be ſure, 
a thouſand good qualities; but do theſt 
qualities ſecure him from broils ir the 
hour of intoxication, or prevent him 
from being contemptible in the interval 
of exceis? About a week ago he came 


home to me with his eye almoſt cut ou: 
- by a drinking-glaſs, which was thrown 


at him for refuſing a icular toaſt, 
and, no later than night, he was 
brought to the door in a coffin, upon 
the ſnoulders of four c ions, who, 
by way of dirge, ſung the Roaſt Beef 
of Old England, as they carried him; 
while the helpleſs poor creature, at ti; 
end of every ſtanza, endeavoured to rai!c 
bimſelf up, and chorus with—* O the 
© rare Engliſh Roaſt Beef.“ 

My huſband's health every day de- 
caying, through theſe irregularities, and 
his character likewiſe ſinking into con- 


tempt z I beg, Mr. Babler, you will teil 


him that the name of an honeſt feilow, 
or the applauſe of a noiſy room, is but a 
compenſation for the ſacrifice of 

is life, and the ruin of his family. Tell 
him, Sir, that his companions are people 
who cannot poſſibly have the leaſt regard 
for him; becauſe they are dead to every 
conſideration for themſelves—a rational 
entertainment they are utterly unable to 
enjoy, becauſe they are never happy till 
reaſon is totally deſtroyed. Tell him, 
Mr. Babler, in ſhort, that life is a mat- 
ter of much importance, and ſhould ne- 
ver be laughed away for the applauſes of 
a fool. Next to being a blockhead him- 
ſelf, the greateſt impeachment of his un- 


derſtanding is to affociate with block- 


heads; and, next to being a profligate 
himſelf, the greateſt reflection upon his 
heart, 1s to throw away his time upon 
men of profeſſed irreligion and immo- 
rality. I am, Sir, &c. ” 
Maz14. 
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of high and mighty lords of the 
creation ate for ever valuing them- 
Flyes upon the ſuperior dignity of their 
fex, and not only deny the poor women 
any thing like an equal ſhare of under- 
ſtanding with themſelves, but even re- 
fuſe to ratify their claim to an equal de- 
gree of principle ; as if it was not ſufſi- 
cient to entertain a contemptible idea of 


their intellects, without eſtabliſhing as 
mean an opinion of their hearts. Hence 
has the notion of female friendſhip par- 
ticularly been an object of conſtant ridi- 
cule to every faſhionable writer; hence 
have we been a thouſand times aſſured, 
that a laced cap, or an elegant pair of 
ruffles, was a matter ntialenough 
to break the ſtrongeſt bonds of _— 

at 
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that ever ſubſiſted between two of the moſt 
ſenſible women in the univerſe: and hence 
it hath been aſſerted, that there is no poſ- 
ſivility for their intercourſe to ſubſiſt a 
ſingle moment afrer each of them had 
entertained a favourable ſentiment about 
the ſame man. N 
Without once ftriving to refute any of 
thele poſitions, I thall only lament that 
the gentlemen have not endeavoured to 
give ſome teftimonics in ſupport of their 
own conduct, before they attempted in 
this good-natured manner to caſt the firit 


ſtone ; becauſe it is rather unfortunate, ' 


that the charge ſo ſtrongly urged againſt 
the ladies, ſhould at the ſame time exiſt 
with infinitely more juſtice againit them- 
ſelves. Let us, however, for argument, 
ſuppoſe, that the friendſhip of two wo- 
men, extremely worthy m every other 
reſpect, is capable of being entirely bro- 
ken by the minuteſt circumſtance which 
we can poſſihly conceive; ftill, will not 
a moment's examination of the other ſex 
convince us, that their boaſted friend- 
ſhips are equally liable to the ſtrongeſt 
interruptions from cauſes equally tri- 
vial ; and that men of the heſt under- 
ſtanding frequently run into the moſt 
dangerous exceſſes, from circumſtances 
generally more deſpicable, and always 
as abſurd? 

I readily grant, that it is very ridicu- 
lous in a woman to break off ali man- 
ner of connection with an intimate ac- 
quaintance, merely becaule this acquaint- 
ance may unfortunately happen to be 
better drefled : but is it not to the full 
as ridiculous for a couple of fellows, 
who perhaps poſſeſs the moſt exalted un- 
derſtandings, and are beſides, in all pro- 
bability, intruſted with a part of the na- 
tional welfare, to fall out about the 
niceties of a horſe-match, or to diſagice 
about the ſuperior excellence of a game- 
cock ? Undoubtedly, yes; and though I 
ſhall not even preten:1 to exculpate the 
ladies where they chance to be rivals, 
and ſuffer their reſentment to tranſport 
them beyond the bounds of Gdifcretion; 
ſtill 1 think it much more exculable, 
when they have a little ſcene of alterca- 
tion about a worthy man, than when the 
lords ot the creation proceed to gut one 
another's throats about fome infamous 
frrumpet, whom they both look upon 
with an equal degree of contempt, 

This being the cale, then, in the name 
of wonder, whence comes it: nat the poor 
women are eternally condemned tor the 


inſtability of their friendſhips, when this 
very inſtability is carried to exceſſes in- 
finitely more criminal, as well as ridicu- 
lous, among ourſeives ? Are the lords of 
the human kind, with all the mighty ſu- 
periority of their wiſdom, to be contiuu- 


ally indulged in the commiſſion of errors, 
þ S 


of which the meanett driveller among the 
ignorant wretches of the other ſex would 
be to the laſt degree aſhamed? Alas! 
the ladies may cry out, with the lion in 
the fable—Ir is well that the men are the 
only painters on this occahion, or the ta- 
bles would be inſtantly reverſed! 

We may blame the caprices of the 
women as we pleaſe, and cenſure their 
abſurdities as we think proper; but our 
partiality will never be able to change the 
poſitive nature of things: few of their 
follies are ever more than ridiculous; 
few of our own are ever leis than crimi- 
nal. How heart ly do we laugh, when 
a couple of ignorant girls, as we call 
them, have the leaſt diſagreement, and 
break out into altercation: yet, which 
of ourſelves would not imagine he was 
bound in honour to reſent the moſt un- 
guarded expreiton of vehemence in a 
triend, even at the hazard of his life in 
this world, and the riſque of his eternal 
happineſs in the next ? 

Thequarrels of the women, as they are 
generally leſs abſurd in their beginnings, 
ſo their reſentmeuts are generally more 
ſenile ioo. Where a lady has received an 
otlence, flic ſeldom docs any thing more 
than withdraw her zequaintance, and 
treat the perſon who offers it «ith a pro- 
per degre- of contempt. The regard the 
tentertuins tor the dignity of her lex, ren. 
durs it unpardonable to go further: but 
the lord of the creation 1s, by the ſupe- 
rior degree of his ſpecies, allowed a right 
of plunging into the deadhbeſt crimes; 
and, by his exaltecd underftanding, a pri- 
vilege of committing the groflett abſur- 
ditics. It he happens to meet with a 
{light injury, he inſiſts upon giving his 
enemy an opportunity of doing him an 
irreparable one; and muſt waſh awa 
the imagmary diſhonour, either with the 
blood of his antagoniſt or his own. To 


be ſure, it is rather hard to take away 


the life of a friend, for a caſual vche- 
mence of temper; and rather ſtꝛange, to 
reduce one's ſelf to a level with a perſon 
from whom we have received an offence, 
But what of that? The glorious incon- 
ſutency of manhood obliges us to act in 
contradict . on to our reaſon; and the * 
X 
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of a laugh from a blockhead, is infi- 
nitely more terrible than the vengeance 
of our God ! We all of us, in ſhort, are 
ready to run a man through the body, 
who calls us either a ſcoundrel or a fool; 
though the invariable tenor of our con- 


du indicates the ſtrongeſt ambition for 
both of theſe reſpectable characters; and 
we are infinitely more offended at being 


ſuppoſed either a raſcal or an idiot, than 


at being abſolutely the very thing itſelt. 


Ne CIV. SATURDAY, JANUARY 22. 


TO THE BABLER, 
IR, 


1 Have read Mr. Johnſon's celebrated 
preface to Shakeſpeare with much 
attention; and though J look upon it on 
the whole as a very maſterly piece of 
writing, yet I think in ſome places be 
has dealt rather uncandidly with his au- 
thor; and, in others, argue d not a little 
repugnant to reaſon in his defence. 

Mr. Johnſon, in the firſt place, gives 
Shakeſpeare very little credit tor his tra- 
gedies; and calls them, in more places 

an one, rather the conſequence of la- 
bour than the effect of genius. 
is, to be ſure, great deference due to the 
opinion of ſo learned a commentator; 
but yet, with all poſſible reſpect to Mr. 
Johnſon, the opinion which he here pro- 
nounces is nothing more than bare aſ- 
ſertion, and conſequently cannot be ad- 
matted as abſolute proof. For my own 

rt, I know ſeveral g n of the 
rt abilities, who declare that Shake- 
ſpeare's tragedies are replete with ſuch 
beauties as every diſpaſſionate reader 
muſt allow to be the ſpontaneous retult 
of the moſt exalted imagination; in fact, 
it is the genuine force of genius, which, 
amidſt ſuch a heap of abſurditics, ren- 
ders his tragedies ſo univerſally admiied, 
and gives them ſo prodigious a ſupe- 
riority over all the other poets that ever 
— in this country 
n a queſtion of this kind, the feelings 
of a man's own heart are infinitely bet- 


ter judges than the moſt elaborate argu- 
ments of the firſt ſcholar in the king- 


dom. We may be frequently Joſt in 


the mazes of erudition, and be led into 
a thouſand perplexities in the imme- 
diate purſuit of perſpicuity; but the fecl- 
ings never can draw us into any mii- 
take. When the voice of nature calls 
at our boſoms, we may be certain that 
genius is not very far off, however fhe 


may appear clogged with an uncouth 


heavineſs of expreſſion, or a total diſre- 
gard of the unities. 

Indeed, if Mr. Johnſon means that 
the verſification, neceſſary for tragic 
poetry, mult be more laboured than the 
familiar ſtile of comedy, where every 
man converſes as if he was in common 
company, his obſervation may have 
ſome weight; but ftill it will be no im- 
peachment of Shakeſpeare's genius for 
tragedy. Every body knows that verte 
requires more attention than proſe; and 
nobody is a better judge of this truth 
than Mr. Johnſon. All, therefore, that 
the remark can prove upon the whole is, 
that Shakeſpeare being more confined 
to verſe in his tragic than in his comic 
compoſitions, neceſſarily employed a 
oreater portzon of time in writing the 
former than the latter, and might, con- 
ſequently, in a comparative tenſe, be 
ſaid to labour at his tragedies. That 


this is the real tate of the caſe, whoever 


has read him with any degree of care, 
will readily confeſs; for wherever he has 
introduced verſe into his comedies, we 
find juſt the fame toil after the nicety of 
expreſſion, as we ſee he has uſe in the 
moſt diftreistul of his oppoſite perform- 
ances. | 

It muſt undoubtedly be allowed that, 
in all the verſification of Shakelpeare, 
there is a ſtiffneſs which frequentiy ap- 
xars diſacrecably uncouth, or ridicu- 
— affected. But when we contder 
at how early a period this great man 
wrote, inftead of being ſurprized that 
we meet it ſo oſten, we ought to be aſto- 


niſhed at not meeting it oſtener ſtill. 
Our language was then almott in 1's mn 


fancy, and verſc wanted the hand of ex- 
perience to poliſh it into harmony and 
grace. Exalted, therefore, as the ge- 
nius of Shakeſpeare was, he could not 
work miracles, nor take upon him to 
give that melliflueuce to numbers which 
was only to be obtained hom the yapen= 


ing lendernus of lime. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Johnſon having urged this ob- 
jection againſt the tragedy of Shake - 
ſpeare, he tells us, that in comedy this 
great man was paſſionately fond of a 
quibble; and in order to ring the chan- 
ges of a deſpicable witticiſm upon a word, 
he would frequently ſacrifice both juſt- 
neſs of expreſſion and natural propriety. 
To be fure, I muſt acknowledge that 
Shakeſpeare was rather too much ad- 
dicted to this error; but Mr. Johnſon, 
while he indulged the ſeverity of the cri- 
tic, ought to have maintained the can- 
dour of the commentator : he ſhould 
have conſidered, that this mode of quib- 
bling was the lite. ary vice of the time; 
and that conſequently the whole era 
was more to be cenſured than any indi- 
' vidual who gave into the abſurdity. 
Every age has ſome certain ſpecies of 
wit to diſtinguiſh it; and this wit the 
ableſt authors muſt ſometimes ſtudy 
with attention, but none more particu- 
larly than thoſe who write for the thea- 
tre. A popular joke has more than 
once turned the fortune of a piece; and 
m the early periods of the drama, be- 
fore the taſte of the people was tolerably 
eftabliſhed, it might be neceſſary to 
countenance à general foible, for the 
ſake of ſecuring a general approbation. 
A dramatic writer, unlike all others, 
has his fate frequently depending on 
the whimſey of an audience; and there- 
fore it is ſometimes dangerous to combat 
with received prejudices, If a conjec- 
ture might be hazarded, I ſhould ima- 
gine that this was Shakeſpeare's opi- 
nion; for after he had fully fixed his 
character with the world, we find him 
in ſeveral of his pieces finding fault with 
the quibbling propenſity of the times, 
and telling vs that— i 


Every fool can play upon a word. 


On theſe accounts, I ſhould imagine 
that where Shakeſpeare condeſcends to 
ſport upon words, he has a great deal to 
be ſaid in his extenuation; and therefore 
I cannot agree with Mr. Johnſon, that 
a quibble was the C for which 
he was content to ſacrifice the world; 
ſince, had he made that the fole object 
of his admiration, he would have loft 
that world in a 1 time, inſtead 
of keeping it as he has done for near a 
couple of centuries, without any thing 
like the ſhadow of a itor. 

Having thus animadverted upon Mr. 
Johnſon's capital objections to Shake - 
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ſpeare, I ſhall make one obſervation 

on his defence of that —_— wr, 
with reſpect to the general diſregard 
unity ch appears in his — 
The unities, or the conſiſtency of times 
and place, Mr. Johnſon ſeems to think 
as matters of no great importance in 
dramatick repreſentations. It is impoſ- 
fible, argues this learned commentator, 
for any ſpectator to ſuppoſe, that a ſtage 
and a few ſcenes are in fact either Athens 
or Rome; and it is alſo impoſſible for 
an auditor to imagine a Timon or a Cz- 
ſar can now be actually preſented to our 
view, who have been dead ſuch a num- 
ber of centuries: of conſequence, infers 
Mr. Johnſon, the preſervation of time 
or a place can be no way eſſential, ſince 
every body is ſenſible that the whole re- 
preſentation is nothing more than an 
agreeable ftory, calculated entirely for 
the amuſement of the public. 

With great deference, however, to 
Mr. Johnſon's ſentiments, I muſt re- 
mind him, that the principal pleaſure 
which ariſes from any play, ariſes from 
a ſuppoſition of it's being a reality. We 
all know that we fit to ſee a ſet of peo- 
ple paid for the public entertainment; 
yet we alſo know, that unleſs we inſen- 
fibly loſe every idea of their real perſons 
and employments, we imagine either 
that they perform extremely ill, or that 
the play is a very infipid production. If, 
then, in the appearance of the actors, we 
wiſh to ſee probability preſerved, why 
ſhould we not expect this probability in 
the circumſtances of time and place? 
The more probability is kept up, the 
eaſier we are deluded into what we with, 
and conſequently the more properly an 
author conſults the — 2 of 
the dramaz when we alſo add to this, 
that the unitics may do much good, and 
cannot poſſibly be productive of the 
ſmalleſt diſadvantage, I don't fee how a 
ſingle argument can be urged in favour 
of Mr. Johnſon's hypotheſis, to have the 
leaft weight with an intelligent reader. 

When I look back and ſee what 1 
have ſaid, I am abſolutely ſtruck with 
my own amption, in contradicti 
ſuch a writer as Mr. Johnſon; but as 
am not ſtimulated either by petulance or 
vanity, I am tempted to venture it for 
a opinion; and, perhaps, if it 

d be favourably received, you may 
hear again from yours, &c. | 
ANIMADVERTOR. 
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THE BABLER, 


Ne CV. SATURDAY, JANUARY 29. 


MONG the ſeveral branches of 
oratory which have been lately 
taught by the celebrated Mr. Sheridan, 
1 am not a little ſurprired that he has 


ſtruck out no ſpecies cf this valuable 


ſcience for the uſe of the bor, nor thought 
olf the proper method of inſtructing a 
pupil how to become a ſhining ornament 
to the long robe, notwithſtanding the 
rariety of examples which he might find 
in this kingdom. Perhaps Mr. Sheri- 
dan may ſuppoſe a good education, a 
fortunate memory, and a florĩd delivery, 
the principal recuilites to form an orator 
for the bar. If he does, he is very 
much miſtaken ; for, to the honour of 
the preſent æra be it ſpoken, we are 
bleſt with an infinite number of eminent 
lawyers, who have become a credit to 
the profeſſion without either education 
or memory, and indeed almoſt without 
any delivery at all. | 

Nor are the gentlemen in queſtion 
more generally diftinguiſhed for their 
E and abilities, than remarkable 


or their learning and elocution; on 


the contrary, they are univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be incumbered with no 
great load of intellectual faculties : a 
happineſs which they themſelves ſeem 
ſo fenfible of, that they ſcorn to lay a 
claim to any qualification beſides an in- 
flexible kind of impudence which is 

known under the faſhionable title of the 
Bonfront. 

As I have paid ſome attention to the 
cuſtomary practice of theſe gentlemen, 
elpecially in the moſt material of all 
points, the examination of witneſſes ; 2 
va life and death, I ſhall take the li- 
bertv of laying down ſome invariable 
rules for the benefit of ſtudents, a to- 
lerable adherence to which is more likely 
to render them conſpicuous at the bar, 
than the elocution of a Cicero or the 
equity of a Yorke. ; 

In the firſt place, let it be a funda- 
mental maxim with every ſtudent, that 
a lawyer (who ſhould be a gentleman 
and a Chriſtian) ought upon all occa- 
ſions to ſhew a perfect contempt for de- 
cency and manners, and maintain 
a laudable inſenſibility to every tender 
feeling which is a credit to the human 


byeaft. Ir is beyond the poffibiüty of 


a doubt, if he this principle iple for th- 
foundation of N but he muſt 
in a little time riſe to the dignity of 2 
filk gown, and pave a ready way to an 
ermined robe, and a title-giving perri- 


een 
1 intrude itſelf inte his 
thoughts, or make him imagine a mo- 


ment, that whatever fide of the queſ- 
tion he to ſ is not infal- 


libly the bet. Let the robber con- 
feſſed be ſuppoſed an unfortunate ſut- 
ferer from malice or miſtake ; the ca- 
tamite on record a perſon ſcandalout!y 
accuſed; and the hand yet recking with 
the blood of innocence, the inſtrument 
of a juſtice too precipitate, or at moſt 
the inflifter, though of an illegal, yet 
an equitable revenge. | 
If an evidence compelled to appear 
againſt his client gives a teſtimony fai 
and unſullied as the foul of truth, every 
means mult be made ule of to confound 
and perplex him ; every expedient of in- 
ſolence and chicanery practiſed to mah 
him prevaricate; and if by ſome maſterly 
ſtroke there ſhould be a poſſibility or 
making him ſeem perjured, this viola- 
tion of all law, this murder of all jut 
tice, ſhall ſave the villain from the gib- 
bet, and render the lawyer immortal. 
With regard to evidence, there ar- 
two methods of examination which mult 
never be forgot: if the perſon to be ex- 
amined is a poor ignorant ruſtic, or 
ſome aukward artizan, he muſt be con- 
ſtantly reminded that he is on his oath, 
and frightened into an acquieſcence 
with ſome neceſſary circumſtance, which 


the council ſhall good-naturedly make 


for him, to render the former part of 
his teſtimony inconſiſtent, and occaſion 
the whole to be ſet aſide. If this ſhould 
not be ſufficient to anſwer the laudable 
purpoſe in view, a number of hard and 
difficult expreſſions may be ſeaſonabiv 
introduced; the lawyer may alſo tell 
him © You ſaid ſo or ſo, Sir, {the con- 
feſſions which he wants him to make) 
till the poor fellow, terrified at the 
thoughts of his oath, and almoſt igno- 
rant of what he ſays, either in his fear 
or confuſion, ſhall acknowledge that he 
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On the contrary, when a gentleman 
converſant with the. principles, though 
unacquainted with the infamous arts of 
the law, is to be called as a witneſs, he 
muſt be treated with ſcurrility and abuſe; 
he mutt be called © Yon tellow, and 
aiked the meaning of every obvious 
word, in order to rouſe his indignation, 
and throw him off his guard. The 
moment his anyer appears, the council 
in examination mult be ſure to keep it 
up, and by convenient repetitions of the 
mott provoking and derogatory expreſ- 

Hons he can think of, render him in- 
capable of giving a clear teſtimony, and 
lo invalidate every thing he ſays. 

If it is his fortune to be on the ſide of 
the crown, let him- follow the method 
already laid down of examining a wit- 
nels; and though the priſoner's inno- 
cence be apparent as the ſun, take every 


poſſihle means of convicting him, as it 


will be highly to his reputation if he 
can get him caſt. His abilities receive 
an additional luſtre from his dexterity 
in the ſuppreſſion of justice; and his 
character will be eſtablihed for lite, if 
_ the guiltleſs unfortunate ſhonld be hang- 
ed. Let him moreover ſport with the 
hopes and fears of the unhappy wretch 
thus tottering on the verge of life, and 
dumancly try every expedient to aggra- 


vate his miſery, by occaſional puns and 
witticiſms on ſuch circumſtances in the 
courſe of the trial as may give him the 
ſmalleſt opportunity for a ftroke. 
There are no ill conſequences to be 
apprehended by any ftudent, and no re- 
ſentment to be dreaded from the court 
from this method of going on; for, 
now-a-days, lawyers talk beforea bench 
of judges, the immediate repreſentatives 
of God and the king, with the fame il- 
liberal freedom as the reſpectable orators 
of Billingſgate; and uſe every artifice 
for the ſuppreſſion of truth, as if it was 


criminal for juſtice to be ſatisfied, and 


abſolutely neceſſary for robbers and 


mi:rderers to make a triumphant eſcape. 


In flaviſh countries, indeed, uninſpired 
by a ſentiment ef liberty and honour, 
the man who wevld take upon him to 
brom- beat an evidence would ſtand a 
chance cf loſing his head, and a 5 

who would ſuffer it might feel ſome- 
thing more than a public diſgrace. But 
in theſe happy regions, the perſon in- 
{nite in the cauie of juſtice is the only 
one expoſed to punihment, which he 
has more than a probability of under- 
going, ſhould he have the inſolence to 


complain of being ſcandalouſly treated, 


to the court. 


Ne CVI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY «x. 


BERE is an unaccountable am- 

buion among the generality of 
people, to enhance the conſequence of 
their poſterity, though at their own ex- 
pence; and there is ſcarcciy a father 
within the weckly bills, but what, if 
we are to judge by the mode of his be- 
haviour, thinks his fon conliderab)y 2 
better man than himſelf. I am natu- 
rally led into this conſideration by a vi- 
fit which I made to my landlord, an ho- 
neſt carpenter at the weft end of the 
town, a day or two ago, to talk with 
him about repairing my houſe, and to 
pay him a twelvemonth's rent. 

As it was paſt one o'clock before I 
ſet out, I arrived at Mr. Root s juit 
about dinner-time, and without much 
ceremony tat down with the family to a 
leg of pork and peaſe-pudding, and a 
couple of fine fowls with egg ſauce. 
The company conſiſted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roof, his two tons, and a young 


lady of about nineteen, very elegantly 
ciretſed, whom I took for ſome perſon 
that boarded in the houſe, but , to 
my great ßirprize, I found was no more 
than my honett landlord's daughter. 
Mr. Roof and his wife were very plainly 
decorated; but the two ſons had their 
hair done up in the ala- mode à Paris 
taſte, and wore each a plain blue coat 
and a ſcarlet waiftcoat very richly laced 
with gold. Upon enquiry into the pro- 
feſſions to which they were brought up, 
I found that the eldeſt was a fort of 
ſuperintendant to his father; and that 
the other had, by the recommendation 
of a nobleman in the neighbourhood, 
been lately advanced to a fifty pound 
place in the Exciſe. The young gentle- 
men, I perceived, by their converſation, 
jooked upon themſelves in a very con- 
ſequential light, and ſo did their ſiſter : 
they —_— nothing but earls and 
dukes, and frequently ſwore upon thei 
| 122 
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honours; whereas their father ſcarcely 
mentioned any thing higher than the 
bricklayeror 4 and never 

umed to ſwear ing more 
— nt than his God! 1 

inner was ſcarcely over, when the 
young lady and the two gentlemen got 
up 22 — manner, and took their 
leaves with a polite elegance; taking 
care to let me know, however, that they 
were to drink tea at a gentleman's in 
New Bond Street, and from thence to 
adjourn to Covent Garden Houſe, to ſee 
the Maid of the Mill, having ſent a per- 
fon for that purpoſe to keep places. 
Ay, ſays the father, after their de- 
parture, Suke has been teazing us a 
© Jong time to ſee this opera; and ſo Bob 
© and Alick, being duengaged this 
* 
have tent Ralph Jenk vie, our voung- 
eſt apprentice, to kech a row for tbem 
in one of the green boxes. For my 
own part, my dame and 1 feldon 20 
above once a ar, and that is to Dick 
Yures's bene; we even then fit in 
the two Niilimg guiiev, ard go at 
half after two, 1or the fake of getting 
a god place.” 


m RG M M 4a 6@a «a 26 


not vou fend Raleh Jukins to keep 
a place for vourſelf aud your good 
woman in the boxes at the lame time? 
Ht would be much more conitoitable 
than going ſo very carly, ard running 
the chance of being ſqueered to death, 
© by crauding ut the wwo-auiling gal- 
6 Jery. | 

< Whr, Lo d. Sir, returned my 
honeſt landiord, vou do not think it 
* wouid become a poor carpenter to he 
* elbowing it among people of faſhion 
© in the boxes! No, 10, I am ſure you 
© knew a gicat deal better than that, 
* and have onlv a mind to bc a little 
merry with me.” 

© You bring your eldeſt ton, I think, 
© Mr. Roof, up to your own buiineſs?? 
— Yes, Sir; and a cleverer lad never 
© fepped in ſl, or leather: he (hail draw 
© a plan, or make an eſtimate, with any 
© carpenter in the kingdom; nay, with 
Phillips himſeff, though every body 
* mutt allow him to be an honour to the 
© bufireis: and then, if he was put to 
it to-morrow, he could get his bread as 


© a journeyman Why, Sir, 1 had 


evening, agreed to go wen ner, aud 


But why, Mr. Roof, ſays I, do 


© him the matter of four years at the 
© bench.” 

Well, then, Mr. Roof, is not your 
© ſon a carpenter too? Undoubted- 
© ty, Sir.'—<* Then, if it be improper 
© for you, as a carpenter, to fit in the 
© boxes among the perſons of quality, 
* muſt it not ot courſe be equally as im- 
proper for him?” 


Ay. Sir, conſider he dreſſes in a very 


© different manner from me; and that, 
© you know, will make it overlooked.” 
© True, Mr. Roof; but do not you 
© look upon yourſelf to be as good 2 
man as your ſon?” 
To be ſure I do, Sir. 
Why, then, Mr. Roof, do not you 
© dreſs as well as your ſon?” 
© Why, becauſe I do not think it 
would become my tation.” 
© Then, give me leave to aſk vou, 
Mr. Roof, why you ſuffer your ſon 
to run into an error which you are ſo 
ienfible as to avoid it yourſelf? Young 
men, you know, are naturally in- 
clined to be vain z and indulgences of 
this nature, wherea young man is ob- 
liged to live by his induſtry, very often 
diſqualify him for trade. As he dreſs 
like a gentleman, he is ambitious of 
appearing like a gentleman in every 
reipe-tz and will conſequently aim at 
being equaily idle and extravagant. 
This is one great error which I think 
many tradeſmen (excuſe me, my wor- 
thy friend, for it is my friendſhip 
makes me ſpeak) run into: as if their 
ſons were better men than themſelves, 
they drets them a thouſand times bet- 
ter; and not only add, by this means, 
to their conſtitutional vanity, but give 
them an early turn to idleneſs and 
expence. The circumſtance of youth 
can be noextenuation of their conduct; 
becaule, if there be a degree of diſ- 
tinction any where due, it is to age, 
which is entitled to a much greatcr 
ſhare of veneraiion and re{peR.* 
Finding the convertation rather auk - 
ward to my landlord, I changed the 
ſubje& ; but have the pleaſure of in- 
forming my readers, that Mr. Roof has 
ſince, with his own hands, ripped the 
lace off the young gentlemen's waiſt- 
coats, and has poſitively ordered his 
daughter never to appear in his fight 
with a lack. 
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Ne CVI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


TO THE PABLER. 
51a, 


HERE is no ſubject which at 

preſent employs the pens of our 
efſayilts ſo much as Luxury. Every 
writer who is deſirous of ſhewing a pro- 
found knowledge, either in ethics or in 
policy, exclaims againſt it as a vice re- 
plete with the moſt dreadtul conſe- 
quencesz and innſts, that it will one 
time or other he the utter deſtruction of 
this infatuated kingdom. 

Though I am very ſenſible luxury is 
the common parent of many conſider- 
able evils, I am at the ſame time per- 
fectly ſatisfied it is the common parent 
alſo of the firſt bleſſings in every ſo- 
ciety ; for which reaſon I mutt differ 
widely in opinion trom thoſe ingenious 
gentlemen who are for having it totally 
ſuppreſſed; and mult not only expreſs 
my wonder at the tendency of their ar- 
guments, but even inift that ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance, ſo far from being deſirabſe, 
would be the inevitable ruin of every 
civilized kingdom. 

The enemies of luxury, in all the 
arguments I have hitherto met with, 
ſeem to conſider this vice, as they call 
it, on no more than one ſide. They 
tell us, it leads us into a thouſand ex- 
ceſſes, burſts frequently through all the 
laws of humanity, and excites ſo ſtrong 
a propenſity to pleaſures and parade, 
that reaſon is never abie to govern our 
actions, and but ſeldom poweriul enough 
to keep us from the commiſſion of any 
crime which has an appearance of promot- 
ing this general depravity or voluptuouſ- 
neſs of our inclinations. With all poſſible 
deference, however, to the opinion of theſe 
gentlemen, I ſhail beg leave toaſk if, hy a 
ſtate of nature, they mean that original 
condition of mankind, when their iood 
was the herbage of the field, and their 
drink the water of the ſpring; when their 
covering was the tkin of ſome leopard, 
and their couch the naked lap of carth ; 
when, in ſhort, though poſicfſed of ex- 
tenſive regions, they were ſcarcely poſ- 
ſeſſed of any thing; and wandered, to 
ale the poet's expreſſion, with teir only 
acquaimtance, the bealte, 


Joint tenants of the ade? 


In thoſe early ages, before luxury 
was burn, do we not read of continual 
frauds, oppreſſions, and murders? Do 
we not find, that when there were but 
two brothers in the whole compaſs of 
creation, one of them killed the other 
through envy, and hurled the boldeſt 
defiance to the very throne of his God? 

The principal argument which politi- 
cal writers have ever brought againt 
luxury is, that it imbecillitates the mind 


of every body; and, from gaining a 


univerſal aſcenciency, links a whole ſtate 
at laſt into a degree of ſoftneſs and effe- 
minacy, which renders it utterly unfit 
for warlike enterprizes; and conſe- 
quently expoſes it to the machinations 
of every enemy. The Romans, ſay 
theſe gentlemen, while they continued 
undebauched by luxury, could conquer 
the whole world; that is, in plain Eng- 
liſh, they could rob and murder the 
nations of the earth, through an infa- 
mous principle of avarice, which 
varniſhed over with the name of glory. 
Truly a bleſſed effect ariſing from this 
boaſted diſregard of luxury! But when, 
continue the ſagacious reaſoners, they 
once ſuffered this vice to gain footing 
among them, that moment they loſt al 
their uſual ardour, and were incapabie 
of performing thoſe heroic atchieve- 
ments which raiſed their anceſtors to 
immortality; that 1s, to expiain this 
principle of argument ſtill farther, be- 
ing by this time poliſhed into ſomething 
like humanity, they no longer had a 
paſſion for rapine or blood, but let other 
people enjoy peace and tranquillity tor 
the ſake of enjoying fo invaluahle a 
bleſſing themſelves. And this is one of 
the dreadful effects ariſing from the pre- 
valence of luxury. Truly a very pro- 
per ſubject for a moraliſt to compiain 
of, no feels for the private dittrefles of 
his country, or the general good of all 
mankiud. 

In every age, ſince the commencement 
of Enghih literature, poor luxury haus 
been an cverlaſting butt, as I ſaid be- 
fore, for our moral and political writers. 
The firſt have been continually talking 
how prejudicial it muſt prove to indi- 
viduals; and the latter 4 been 2 
continually mentioning how it m 
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inevitably turn out to kingdoms : yet, 
what a pity is it that univerſal experi- 
ence gives ſo palpable a contradiction to 
all their declamaztions! Great Britain, 
I grant, has for many years been ab- 
ſorbed in luxwy; yet that luxury has 
rendered us no way eſieminate. In the 
late war we convinced our enemies that 
the moſt hardy ras of the Roman re- 

ublic did not exceed us in valour; and 
poſſibly, ſhould hoſtilities re-commence 
to-morrow, we ſhould give them this 
_ conviction again with the greateſt ala- 
crity. 

With regard to individuals, luxury 
may, in ſome meaſure, be conſidered as 
the immediate fource of their exiſtence. 
Every thing beyond the abſolute neceſ- 
faries of life is luxury. What, then, 
would become of our merchants withont 
it? Our commerce would in an inſtant 
be annihilated, and cur manufu3 ines 
totally deftroyed. People of iathion, 


inſtead of encouraging the ſcien ces and 


the arts, would be hedging in the coun- 
try; and our poets, painters, muſicians, 
mercers, jewellers, and, in ſhort, every 
perion -of every profeſſion, would be 
reduced to much ſuch a ſituation as the 
ſavages of America. For theſe reaſons, 
therefore, let us not rail againſt luxury: 
it, in lome cales, it gives us deſires above 
our ſituation, and hurries us into ex. 


coſlesz Jet us, on the other hand, look 


upon it as the only parent of trade, aud 


the gencral ſupport of ſociety. Above 
all, let the enemies of luxury he a little 
conſiſtent with themſelves, and recolle ct, 
that when they adviſe us to grow rich 
dy a cloſe application to our commerce, 
they in fact adviſe us to be luxuriousz 
uni: ſe they can prove that it is criminal 
to enjoy this wealth after we have ac- 
quired it; and that it is to decline the 
gratification of our wiſhes, that we fo 
inceflantiy labour for the means. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
A VOLUPTUARY. 
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F we take an accurate view of the 
world, and make a juſt obſervation 
upon the various characters it abounds 
with, we ſhall find thoſe which in gene- 
ral attract our greateſt admiration, ſel- 
dom, if ever, entitled to our eſteem ; 
and thoſe which work the ſtrongeſt upon 
our wonder, the leaft entitled to our 
Jove. The glare of heroiſm or dignity 
only dazzles our imagination; whereas 
the milder virtues of domeſtic life never 
fatigue upon tbe ſight, but, on the con- 
trary, like a beautiful landſcape, ſup- 
ply us with everlatting charms, and en- 


creaſe upon the fancy the more they are 


enjoyed. The reader will eafily fee 
from the following letter, which my 
nephew Harry (who conſtantly acquaints 
me with every thing) Jately received 
from Charles Haftings, a young fellow 
of his acquaintance, how I have been 


dini the foregoing reflection. 


TO n. RATTLE, ESQ, 
rau HAR! Y | 
8 N CE my return to Glouceſterſhire, 
” a moſt melancholy circumitance has 
happened in bom Dr. Wintertca s fa- 
Id 


mily, our old tutor, which I ſcarce 
know how to communicate, on accouut 


of ſome little concern which IT have had 
in the conſequences; but as I am ſen- 
fible you will not imagine I have any 
ſelt- ſufficient motive to gratify by the 
relation, I ſhall procecd to the particu- 
lars, without any further apology. 
Doctor Winterton had, it ſeems, gore 
indiſcreetly as a ſecurity for his wife's 
brother, in a much larger {am than his 
circumſtances could poiltbly bear; an ! 
the brother, being a villain, thongl:t 
proper to make off a few days before 
the money became due: the obdurae 


creditor inſiſted upon inftant ſatisfuc- 


tion, and the doctor being unable to 
give it him, all his little effects were 
cruelly ſeized, and he himfcit throws 
into the county gaol. | 

The circumftance reached my ear the 
third day after I went down, and though 
you know I have very little reaſon to he 
an admirer either of che doctor or his t. 
mily, as I loit my uncle Goodwi:.'s 
eſtate by the ili-r.atured repreſentation 
which they gave the beſt ad ion of my 
life, my ſeiting our old ſchool feiluw 
Ravmond's tiiter up in a miliiner's ſhop, 

et I determmed to intereit mylcit 3 
lirrle in his affairs; and thought it un- 
generous ia remember any thing in the 


day of an earmy's calumiy, but the 


greaineſi 
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deavoured to avoid giving him an anxi- 

ety, the more I added to his diſtreſs. 
I will not dwell on the minuter parts 
of this tranſaction; ſuffice it, by ad- 
| ſeven 


THT 


diſconcerti 

face of his family. I did fo in the leaf 
offenfive manner I was capable; and 
when I found him touched about his 
treatment of me to my uncle Goodwin, 
made uſe of every argument to reconcile 

him to himſelf, and applauded the good- 
neſs of his intention, 


7 


I could aſſume, that he would tax my 
ability in 
dear „ No Circ 
fliftive as an obligation luſtre of one meritorious circumſtance, 
law manifeſted in our from our hearts! It is in every man' 
bluſhed i to throw the 
world at a diſtance in honeſt 
a humanity of temper 
verſe in value; and an 4s to 
be purchaſed by a proper application 
the dmalleſ ſum, which the giddy pro- 
fußon — 
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licacy and affe&ion; yet there 1s one 
ſituation in which I am frequentiy ſorry 
to find them diſtinguiſhed with extraor- 

| "= dinary 


conduct with him; and the more I en- 
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dinary marks of and in which 
I think it would be much more for the 
credit of ovr underſtandings rather to 
doubt of their diſcretion, than to ſup- 
poſe it impoſſible for them to run into 
capital miſtakes. The fituation which 
T here mean, is, where at our deaths, 
though we have a number of children, 
we implicitly on the tenderneſs of 
our wives, and leave our whole for- 
tunes entyely in their power, from a 
ous opinion that thty will 

fully er every ſhilling for- the 
benefit of theſe children, and be actuated 
by no other view than a maternal con- 


cern for their happineſs. * 


It is true, when we conſider the natu- 
ral ſoftneſs of the female character, and 
recolle& with what an aching intenſe 
neſs of ſenſibility a mother generally 
beholds her own offspring; when we ſee 
a woman's life depending on 
a child, and have beſide for a long ſe- 
ries of years experienced in her fidelity 
every poſſible proof of a worthy heart 
and a clear underftanding, it appears 
unaccountable that we ſhould entertain 
any doubts of her tenderneſs in thoſe 
laſt i nt moments, where all her 
feelings muſt be tremblingly alive for the 
loſs of a Oy TRIS 290 where 
rphans demands a double ſhare of her 
ection. Experience, however, fatally 
convinces us, that we cannot rely with 


any tolerable certainty the conduct 
of the ladies in 2 neither their 
eſteem for the y of a man whom 


they once idolized, nor their fondneſs for 
the very children in whom they ſeemed 
only to exift, are ſufficient to preſerve 
them from ſacrificing every thing which 
ought to be dear to a woman of ſenſe 
and humanity. The moment their tears 
are a little dried up, their hearts be- 
come ſuſeeptible of ſecond impreſſions; 
and their unfortunate innocents are 
infamouſly plundered, to obtain the poſ- 
ſeſhon of lome inſidious admirer, whom 
they have not known perhaps a week, 
and whoſe principal adoration was ex- 
cited by their fortunes. 

I am inſenſibly led into this ſubject 
by an application which was wade to 
me for charity yeſterday moruing, from 
a woman once the wiſe of my old ac- 
quaintance Tem Eaſy, Tom was bred 
mt Oxford, in the neighbourhood of 
which city he fell accidentally in com- 


- 


pany with this lady, the daughter of an 


anſwered in a 


obſcure clergyman; and, being ſmitten 
with her perſon, married her at once, not 
regarding in the leaſt her utter want of 
fortune. Happily for Tom, his father, 
who was a merchant jn London, died 
before this marriage was diſcovered, 
otherwiſe it might have greatly endan- 
gered his inheritance; however, on tak. 
ing poſſeſſion of the old gentleman's 
eſtate, which conſiſted of money in the 
funds to a very large amount, he brought 
Mrs. Eaſy to town, ſet up an elegant 
equipage, and lived away in a manner 


entirely ſuitable to the affluence of his 


circumftances. I have dined more than 
once at his houſe, and never beheld a 
more affectionate huſband. His whole 
ſtudy was to guard his wife from the 
ureaſineſs even of a wiſh; and three 
charming little prattlers, with which ſhe 
bleſt him, ſo abſolutely rivetted her em- 
pire over his heart, that he often broke 
out into tears of exquiſite tenderneſs, if 
he gazed at her with any extraordinary 
ſhare of attention. Uncommon as theſe 
marks of regard might be conſidered, 
Mrs. Eafy, nevertheleſs, ſeemed to me- 


rit them all. During the whole ſeven- 


teen years of her marriage, the never 
knew a will but her huſband's, nor ever 
paſſed a moment in the moſt faſhionable 
places of pleaſure, with a fifticth part of 
that fatiefation which the received at 
heme from her little family. During 
Tom's laſt illneſs fhe ſat up with him 
for ſeven weeks; and when, through 
the incredible diſtreſſes of her mind, and 
the exceſſive fatigues of her perſon, ſhe 
was at laſt rendered unable to move 
acroſs the room, ſhe had a mattraſs 
brought to her huſband's bedfide, where 
ſhe conftantly echoed to his groans, and 
perpetual uniſon to thoſe 

forrows which ſhe could no longer a. 
tend upon with the medicines of relief. 
Such unexampled proofs of conjugal 
attachment deſerved every mark of the 
moſt grateful acknowledgment, and Mr. 
Eaſy accordingly rewarded it with every 
ſhilling he was worth in the world; and 
died perfectly ſatisfied that fo excellent 
a woman could never deviate in the leaſt 
from the jutt regard which was due to 
her children. But, alas! poor Tom was 
not buried ten weeks before this very 
woman gave her perſon and fortune to 
an Iriſh gambler; and threw both her- 
ſelf and her children entirely upon the 
capricious bounty of à raſcal, who was 
as totally loſt to ſhame, as he was deſti- 
tute 
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this unpardonab wi ea 

conceived by the reader of —— han 
In leſs than ſix months Mr. Eaſy's three 
children were turned out of doors by the 
mercileſs ſtep- father. A ſubſcription 
was, however, raiſed among ſome friends 
for their ſupport; and they were all put 
out to profeſſions, in which they have a 


pow _—_— of earning their own 
But as to the wretched mother, 


ſhe was marked out for a fate of much 
ater ſeverity : after the barbarous ex- 
ulſion of her children, her hopeful huſ- 
nd gave her the modeſt alternative, 
either of going about her buſineſs alſo, 
or of waiting upon a trumpet in her own 
houſe, . with whom he had been many 
years connected. The latter part of 
this propoſal, incredible as it may ſeem, 
ſhe rather choſe to accept, than to part 
entirely with the company of a villain 
who had brought ſuch deſtruction on 
her family. Though he was deteſtable 
to her juſtice, he was nevertheleſs dear 
to her heartz and ſhe thought it better 
to undergo every ſhame, and every mor- 
tification, than to be totally baniſhed 
from his fight. A woman, who could 
act as ſhe did, deſerved to be treated as 


** ſubje& of my laſt number has 
brought me the following letter 
from a reader, who ſeems a young fel- 
low of fo much merit and good ſenſe, 
that I am doubly ſenſible of his misfor- 
tunes. , 


* 


TO THE BABLER. 


SIR, 
I Received no little ſatisfaction from 
your ſtrictures on the abſurdities of 
thoſe huſbands who, through a ridicu- 
lous confidence in the tenderneſs and 
diſcretion of a wite, at their deaths in- 
veſt her entirely with their fortunes, and 
truſt the welfare of their children whol- 
ly to the precarious continuance cf her 
afﬀfeSion, or the caſual rectitude of her 
— 125 I am, Sir, the unfortunate 
ſuch an 1 wor 6" and 
am ſtarvin a fifty pound place in 
the Cultoms, while the — of a 


Sir, while he was thus doubttul of my 
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ſhe was: for three whole years ſhe lived 
the moſt miſerable of all flaves to her 
huſband's miſtreſs ; underwent all the 
various rounds of inſult which could 
poſſibly he thrown upon her by the bru- 
tality of his profligate ni ti 
at laſt the Hibernian's death, in a duel, 
which was occaſioned by a reflection 
upon his honour at the moment he was 
detected in cogging a die, ſet her free; 
but left her wholly without ſupport; 
for her fortunate rival, the mament ſhe 


heard of his death, ſeized upon all his 


money and fold off the houſe 
and furniture, by virtue of a will which 
ſhe had for ſome time in her poſſeſſion, 


and ran away with another Iriſh gambler, 


before the unfortunate wretch, who was 
beſt entitled to every thing, could take 
any ſteps in her own defence, or even re- 
cover from that extravagance of grief in 
which ſhe was plunged by the loſs of 
a villain ſo utterly unworthy of her af - 
fection. 

Is it neceſſary to argue with a ſenſi- 
ble man about truſting his fortune en- 
tirely to a wife, after I have told him the 
foregoing ſtory ? It it is, I muſt pity the 
weakneſs of his underſtanding, or he 
muſt tax me with a total want of abilities. 
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lity on what ſhould be, properly con- 
ſidered, my inheritance. 

My father, Sir, was an attorney of 
practice in the city, lived univer- 
Ily beloved, and died as univerſally 
lamented. My mother and he had been 
married above ſixteen years, and a more 
affectionate couple was not to be met 
with in the kingdom: that he had at 
leaſt the moſt cordial tenderneſs for her 
peared ſufficiently evident at the time 
his deceaſe, for he left his whole 
fortune entirely in her power, and aſ- 

it as a reaſon for his conduct, 

_ his diſconſolate * wo” ſure 
my duty when al ex tions 

Y gs her hand. Bot, alas! 


behaviour to her, he did 1G! conſider the 
bility of her ſwerving in any points 
2 he did not conſider 
that a woman with a large fortune in her 
ket, whether the 1s handſome. or 
— 2 in the w -bloom of lite, or 
2 0 
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in the declining vale of years, is always 
certain of numerous admirers. He did 
not moreover recolle&, that my mother 
was ſcarcely thirty-five; that ſhe was 
remarkably pleaſing in her perſon ; and 
that conſequently ſhe had attractions 
which were liable to cauſe a change in 
her condition, even without the greatcit 
of all attractions, the incifable beauty 


Be this, however, as it may, the ex- 
ceſſive concern which my mother teſti- 
fied for the Joſs of her huſband, and the 


determined energy, even ſometimes of 


execration, with which ſhe exclaimed 

inſt a ſecond marriage, induced 
numbers to think that my father, was 
not altogether ſo prepoſterous in his 


will, eſpecially as I was a ſmart boy of 


fifteen, rather tall for my age, and ſeem- 


ed entirely to engroſs my mother's af- 
as Hamlet 


Frailty! thy name is Woman. 
A little time leſſened the good lady's 
deteftation to fecond marriages: in 
about three months the wanted com- 
pany; and, to remove this difa 
circumſtance, admitted of viſits from a 
few particular acquaintance; in leſs than 
half a year, ſhe could ſmile at a compli- 
ment to her looks, thuugh ſhe was ſen- 
fiblc © zobody could like ſuch an old 
* woman as her; and _ the turn 
of the third quarter, out huma- 
nity, beſtowed her — 22 — 
ſome fellow, without a ſhilling, 
who had ſworn to 
repulſed his addreſſes, and who doubt- 
leis was a man of too much honour to 
be worſe than his word. 
To do my father-in-law juſtice, how- 
ever, though he was à poor man, his 
reputation was unſullied, and he was 
neither deftitute of ſenſe nor humanity; 
ſo that for ſome time I fared tolerably 
well, and received many little inſtances 
of his good - nature and afﬀfeftion : but 
unkappiiy, Sir, before the expiration 
a year after che wedding day, my mo- 
ther was brought to bed of a fine boy, 
and I was no longer conſidered with any 
remarkable Mare of attention; on the 
contrary, the birth of this little 


rendered me a kind of interloper in the 


222 it ar upon as a 
mi obligation that I was allowed 
2 neceſſaries of liſe out of 


wy miſguided father's fortune. 1 1 
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deftroy himſelf if ſhe there 
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> 
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toms, and defired me to ſhift for myſelf. 
fince 


It ts now five years, Mr. Babler, 


and you may be ſure 
ſupport myſelf with any tolerable de- 


have never received either from her or 
her huſband, fince rhe time I quitted the 
houſe to the preſent hour. Both of them 
behave with civility enough, but neither 
with any degree of affection. All their 

ſs is con ſined to the young chil- 


dren; and every fix of my fa- 
ſet aha. | any thote 


ther's money 1s to 

to ily. | 

have five thouſend pounds a-piece; 

while I, who ſhould in juſtice poſſeſs the 

whole after my mcther's deceaſe, mutt 

probably fit down with an humble ſuit 

of mourning, or even a paltry pair of 
I have introduced this little narra- 

tive, Mr. Babler, to ſhew that where 

widows of fortune, who have children 


= 


don ſor an unint 
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it is but reaſonable he ſhould give every 

reference to his own children. Nay, 
ſuppoſing my mother had ſtill retained 
every thing in her own hands, the iſſue 
of her ſecond marriage 1s as dear to her 
as the offspring of the firſt; and my fa- 
ther's ſubſtance would, even in that 
caſe, be divided, to make an eſtabliſh- 
ment for the poſterity of a ſtrange”, at 
the manifeſt expence of his own. Thus, 


173 
Mr. Babler, you fee it is dangerous, at 
any rate, for a man to leave his children 
dependant on the diſcretion of a wife; 
eſpeciaily when we lee the perſon thus 
truſted with the management of their 
intereft ſo generally incapable of acting 


for herſelf, If this letter is no improper 
ſupplement to vour laſt paper, print it; 


and believe me youur's, very fincerely, 


Hortario., 
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TO THE BABLER. 

13, 8 | 
FF HOUGH the obſervation is not 

over new, it is nevertheleſs ex- 
tremely juſt, that the life of man is 
marked by diſſatis faction; and that in 
the moſt iſhing ſituation of our cir- 
cumſtances, we are ſtil] pretty certain to 
repine under the hand of diſcontent. 

I was educated for the church, Mr. 
Babler; and having but ſmall expecta- 
tion of preferment, I endeavoured pret- 
ty ſucceisfully to accommodate my mind 
to the narrownels of my expectations; 
and flattered myſelf that 1 ſhould be the 
happieſt man in the world, could 1 get 
but a of fifty pounds a year. On 
this I thought I could provide every 
thing in a handſome: manner; and when 
I was fortunate enough to be appointed 
to an income of ſuch a ſum, I actually 
lived for ſome time highly to my ſatis- 
faction; had a decent apartment, owed 
no man a fhilling, and never wanted 
thoſe two capital eſſentials in the com- 
pound of ſublunary felicity, a mortuary 

inea and a clean ſhirt. 

I had not, however, been long in poſ- 
ſeſſion of my curacy, before an increaſe 
of acquaintance brought on an incrtuſe 
of wants: I found that I had dece'ved 
myſelf, when I thought of circumſciib- 
ing my wiſhes within ſuch a trie as 
fifty pounds. A hundred I then atpired 
at, with all the eagerneſs my character 
could poſſibly admit; and was certain 
that this ſum would entirely anſwer all 
my wiſhes. Well, Sir, this hundred 
was at laſt obtained, and I fet myſelf 
ted round of hap- 
pineſs. Bur fee the futility of all human 
expectations 2 were again en 
et aled with my fortune; and though my 


circumſtances were now doubled, I did 
not find myſelf in the leaſt richer than 
when I was confined to mv humble fifty 
pounds. What was ſtill more extraer- 
dinary, I did not live a bit better than 
formerly: I ſeldom had more than the 
ſame ſimple joint of meat, and the ſame 
moderate glais of punch as uſual. My 
dreſs could undergo ſcarce any altera - 
tion; and as I ſtill lived in the country, 
and was a batchelor, I had no great oc- 


caſion to enhance the elegance of my 


apartment. My expences, therefore, 
were accumulated in mere articles of diſ- 
fipation, which could be of little ſervice 
to myſelf, and of leſs advantage to ſo- 
ciety. I received continual invitations 


from ſome of the families round my pa- 


riſh to paſs an evening, and to make one 
at a party ef cards. Here I generally 
lok a ſhilling or two every night; and, 
as I was above living upon any body, I 
now and then requetted the company of 
my hoſpitable friends, batcheioras I was, 
with their whole families. By this means, 
though Ireſided in a very cheap part of 
the country, the profiis of my pariſh 
were communily eaten up by the time 
they became duc; ard I found m 
even in a more embatraſſed ſituation than 
when 1 had but half che ſame revenue 
for my ſupport. | 
Ino began to think, Mr. Babler, 
that a hundred pounds a year was infi- 
titely too imall an allowance for the 
maintenance of any gentleman; and 
therefore, as my perion was not very 
diſagrerable, I fancied matrimony as 
the moſt likely expedient to arrive at 
competence and content. Ta purſuance 


of this opinion, I accordingly looked 
out for a wife with money; and, in a 
ſhort time, had the good fortune to 
marry 2 very deſerving woman with 

eight 
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eight thouſand pounds. Poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
handſome ſum, I conſidered it as nothing 
wore than a proper compliment to my 
wife to live away for ſome time; and 
therefore ſet up a {mart poſt-chaiſe, and 
acquired an additional ſhare of reſpect 
through the whole neighbourhood. But, 
alas! Sir, while I kept my poſt-chaiſe, 


I was obliged to make a ſuitable appear- 


ance in every other article of my ex- 
prace. My table was furniſhed ſfump- 
tuouſly; and thoſe who were 0 
among my moſt intimate acquaintance, 
now thought me too great for their com- 
pany; and inſtead of thoſe cordial ſalutes 
of unaffected regard, which I was once 
ſecure of receiving in every quarter, I 
met with nothing but a diftant bow of 
lifeleſs reſpect. This revolution, how- 
ever it gave me uneaſineſs, apparently 


_ gratified the p:ide of my wife. She, like 


the generality of her ſex, was fond of 
glitter and parade, and openly rejoiced 
tat we were extending the cir- 
cle of our viſitors. She piqued herſelf 
particularly on giving the beſt enter- 
tainments of any body in the country; 
and never ſa a new gown or a freſh or- 
nament upon her friends, but what ſhe 


was certain of having a richer filk, or a 


more valuable trinket, to appear in, if 


poſſible, the next Sunday. Thus, Mr. 


the number of wants which fol- 
lowed the enlargement of my cucum- 
ſtances, reduced me to my original ſi- 
tuation; and I had juſt as much 
at command when poſſeſſed of five hun- 


dred a year, as I was maſter of at my 


e e 


more uncomfortable. If I leſſen 


my 
port, or diſengage myſelf from the com- 


y of thoſe with whom I have aſſo- 
——— I am ſure of 


being treated with ridicule or contempt. 
Beſides, to let your readers into a ſecret, 


great 3 
—.— thing originally proc 
from her, I think her rather entitled to 
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ſome indulgences. For theſe reaſons, 
though I could perhaps ſtand the ſever- 
eſt bolts of ridicule, I am fearful to pro- 


_ poſe any ſalutary reduction in my ex- 
pences; and yet, Sir, the difhiculty I have 


to make matters me-t in the end is in- 
conceivable. With all this ſwellingneſs 
of appearance, I am frequently obliged 
to expoſe my neceſſities, and to borrow 
twenty or thirty pounds from ſome of 
thoſe very people whoſe acquaintance 
the vanity of my wife has ſo fooliſhly 
thrown off. Our high-bred friends muſt 
not for the world be made acquainted 
that we want a ſum of money, till the 
four per cents. are paid at the Bank in 
London—that would leſſen us for ever 
in their eſteem. But we can meanly ſtoo 
to ſolicit a favour from thoſe whom we 
have infuited; and become abſolute ſuit- 
ors for the occaſional good nature of the 
ople wuom we hare treated with the 


moſt inf ble contempt. 
This, Mr. Babler, to a man of any 
ſenſibility, is a very grating fituation—1 


am a beggar in the midſt of affluence; 
and by too prodigal a uſe of thoſe fa- 
vours with which Providence has been 
pleaſed to bleſs me, I feel all the wants 


of the moſt pungent diſtreſs. I am ſen- 
fible what I ought to purſue, yet 


actually want the reſolution to be right: 
and though I know that a gaol muſt be 
my inevitable portion in two or three 


— UI 1 — alter my 
money plan of living; ſtill the fear of giving 
uncabnels to the waman l e, unmans 


I ſhall even ſend it to and am y 
. | OT 
CHRISTOPHER CASSOCK. 
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TO THE BABLER, 
SIR, | 


IF the gentleman who wrote the laſt 


le ter in your entertaining paper has 


reaion io «umplain of his lady's ſpirit as 
the cauſe of an mpoveriſhment in his 
circumſtances, on will think my caſe a 
ſtill more ©xir24 rumnary, as well as a tall 
more lumenta lu, one, who am actually 
undoing by tte econumy of a wife; 
and have the plcathure of Learing my 
turtle continually expatiating on the 
might merits of her prudence and ma- 
nagement, in proportion as ſhe puſhes 
me fi]! nearer io the verge of deſtruc- 
tion. : 

My entrance into the world, Mr. 
Babſer, was as promifing as mott peo- 
ple's. I had a good two thouſand a year 
to my fortune; and my wife, who was 
the only daughter of an ancient family, 
brought me thirty thouſand pours, 
Poſſeſſed of ſuch an affluence, one xu¹d 
ſcarce imagine that my circumſtances 
cod have heen preji:diced by the pru- 
dent management of my help-mate; or 
ſuppoſe that any thing but the moſt un- 
bounded prodigality could, in leſs than 
three years, run me behind hand in the 
full \.m of fifty thouſand pounds. 

My wife, Mr. Babler, is deſcended 
from a family, the female branches of 
which have tor many years been diſtin- 

ruiſhed by (ome remarkable peculiarity. 
Her great grandmother, in Charies the 
Second's time, cured the beſt hams in 
all England; her grandmother never 
_ wore any ribbands but orange-colour 
after the Revolution; her aunt Molly 
always rode her horſe like a man; and 
her mother never ſat down to a knuckle 
of veal without eating two pounds. 
Sukey, at a very early age, was diſco- 
vered to have her peculiarity too: in her 
Inile intercourſes with her play-fellows, 
ſhe would purchaſe all their toys at an 
inferior tate, and wait with the nic 
circumſpection till ſhe ſaw a _—_ 
viſibly wanting in a young lady's 
Aion. "By —— ſhe became 
miſtrels of more playthings than all her 
cquaintance put , and eſtab liſn- 
ed 


the minds of her doating relations 
ſuch extraordinary ideas of her ſagacity, 


as made them regard her with an equal 
degree of tendernets and admiration. 

The fame peculiarity which diſtin- 
guiſhed her early years, now continucs 
to mark her conduct; and her whole 
ſtudy is to obtain what the world calls 
a bargaiz, without ever / onſidering 
whether the has the leaſt occation in na- 
tre for the commodity which ſhe pur- 
chaſes: hence, ſne is eternally running 
from auction to auction, from broker 
to broker, and from thop to ſhop. 
Wherever there is the leaſt probability 
of coming at a bargain, they are always 
{ure of Mrs. Butly's company; and it is 
a matter of little conſequence whether 
ſhe hids tor a piece of porcelain, or an 
hogſhead of tobacco, a Miich.iel An 
or a parcel of ſalt beef. Let there be 
but the appearance of a bargain, let her 
only know that the thing is ſuld beneath 
it's intrinſic value, and that is atempration 
not to be withſtood ; ſhe ftrikes off an 
agreement at once, and kindly leaves 
the payment of the money to poor Pill 
Garlick. | 

Through this unaccountable humour, 
Mr. Babler, I haveſcarce a rnom in 


| houſe but what is crammed with ſome of 


Mrs. Buſy's cœconomical purchaſes. 1 
ave more china, Sir, than is requiſite 
to fit out an Eaſt Indiaman in her re- 
turn, and more glais than the largeſt 
manufactory in England. I have above 
three thouſand Turkey carpets rotting in 
my garrets, and five hundred dozen of 
as good buck-handled knives and torks 
ruſting in my cellars as ever attacked a 
buttock of beef or an apple-dumpli 
In ſhort, Sir, notwithſtanding all 
heaps of money which Mrs. Buſy has” 
ſquandered in the proſecution of her ri- 
_— _— ſhe has not laid out 
o large a ſum as five pounds upon any 
one article that cou either be of the 
lealt uſe, or the Imalleſt elegance, in her 
family. On the contrary, her purchaſes 
have * chiefly trumpery, which were 
leſſened in their value by neglect, and 
owed the mighty merit of their 
neſs to the univerſal contempt in which 
they were held by every ſenſible chap- 
man. | 
I do not ſend you this little narrative, 
Mr. Babler, with a view of working 
255 upon 


U 4 — 
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upon the temper of my wife, or the pity 
ot your readers. As 4 my wite, I have 
talked often enough to her to know the 
incfficacy of the ſoundeſt reaſonings; 
and as to your readers, I neither want 
their pity nor defire it. My ſole motive 
ſor this publication is, to inform the 
world that for the future I ſhall not 
be anſwerable for her whimites ; that I 
ſhall not receive a fingle article from any 
place with the foilowing inſcriptions: 
* Now ſelling by auction The ſtock 
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© of a tradeſman quitting buſineſs—. 
« Parting with below prime coſt; and 
a number of cqually — inſinu- 
ations, to take in the thoughtleſs or the 
j —— The proprietors of theſe 
aces may look out for other dupes, as 
am determined they ſhall never get an- 
other ſixpence of my money, unleſs it 
be perſonally contrafted for by, Sir, 

your's, &c. 
BExjamix Busy. 


Ne CXIIL SATURDAY, MARCH 26. 


OOKING over Dodfley's col- 
lection of poems a day or two ago, 

I met with the following little ode, which, 
though there is nothing more than a pret- 
tineſs in the verſiſication, nevertheleſs 
contains ſuch an uncommon degree of 
| benignity in the ſentiment, as muſt fill 
for the excellence of the writer's heart; 
if he ſhould even conceive but a flender 


ODE ro CANDOUR. 


| 1. 
THE deareft friend I ever pro d, 
| My bitre:eſt foe I ſee; 
The fondeſt maid I ever lov d, 

Is falſe to love and me. 


II. 
Yet, ſhall I urge the riſing vow, 
That tempts my wav'ring mind? 
Shall dark ſuſpicion cloud my brow, 
And bid me ſhun mankind ? 
III. 
Avaunt, thou hell- born fiend—no more 
„Preſume my ſleps to guide ; 
Let me be cheated ver and o er, 
Burt let me ſtill conſide. 


8 IV. 
If this be folly, all my claim 
To wiſdom 4 refign; 
But let no ſage pretend to name 


Nothing is more cuſtomary with moſt 
people, than when they themſelves have 
made an injudicious choice either in 
fyjendſnip ox in luve, to exclaim at once 
againſt the World; and to declaie that 


no conſideration mall ever ind.ce then 


tg hoyour any hody wth wii good opi- 


mon A dug By UNE In guriuaucc of his 


for the int 


ſt admiration ci 


ſtrange reſolution, act as if every 
body was — a place in their 
eſteem, and make the behaviour of a 
ſingle individual an invariable ſtandard 
egrity of the whole univerſe. 


Hence 


A ſenſible mind ſhouid, however, 
conſider, that the tempers of mankind 
are not leſs oppoſite than their various 
complexions; and that nothing can be 
a greater act of injuſtice than to enter- 
tain an ungenerous apprehenſion of our 
whole acquaintance, merely becauſe we 


one. If we examine into the 


courſe of our connections, whether they 
are founded upon friendihip, or eftabliſh- 
ed upon love, we ſhall find, that fo far 
from having any right to with 
the world, the world will upon the whole 
appcar not a little entitled to our regard, 
ſince in the general we meet with a 
much are of ſincerity, both in 
friendſhip and in love, than what, from 
ADE —VL— 
we any probable reaſon to expect. 
Now-a-days, what is it which =. 


the foundations of our friendſhips, or 


conſtitutes the baſis of our loves ? Is it a 
ſimilarity in our manners, or an agree- 
meut in our purſuits? a conformity in 
our virtues, or a reſemblance in our 
crimes? Alas! theſe if can- 
didly anſwered, muſt load us with con- 
fuſion and reproach. In the choice of 
our friends, it is not an excellence of 
underſtanduig, or a benignay of heart, 
winch produces our intimacy, or attracts 


our 
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our eſteem. Tt is not the of 
our virtues which 1s conſulted in the 
choice of our friends, but the depravit 
of our inchnations. Does a man dri 
a bottle more than the generality of our 
companions—good ; that man is a very 
honeſt fellow, and very proper to be ſet 
| 3 friend: does another tell a 
F a „ or {ſpend the ſub. 
ſtance of 1 with an uncom- 
mon degree of ſpirit—better and better ; 
there can be no doubt of his worth; 
and we clap him in our heart's core, as 
Hamlet has it, in our heart of bearts : 
or has à third butchered his neighbour 
in ſome ſcandalous quarrel, arifing from 
the dus — of midnight 
fli beſt of all; ſuch a friend is in- 


more flattering to our pride than” agree- 
able to our wiſhes ; „ 


roiſm upon every occaſion; and in 
peter — — 
ance, we conſtantly claim a ſhare in the 
luſtre of his reputation. | 

In like manner, where we form a ſtill 
nearer connection than friendſhip is ca- 
22 when we abſolutely 


eſtimable; an intimacy with him is not — 7. 


177 
to expect but ſhame and 3 intment, 
but mortification and regret? At a ſitu- 


ation like this, who are we to find fault 


relling with the world for deceiving us 
ſo often, we ſhould acknowledge our- 
ſelves obliged that we are not deceived 
ſtill oftener. Our connections for the 
moſt. part are injudicious, and conſe- 
aently ſhould be for the moſt part un- 
for the honour of ku- 
it mentioned, the world 
is not ſo ready to deceive as we are to 
let it; nor are our intance half ſo 


paſſions, 


only people whom reaſon will ever int 
out as entitled in the Git cur cls 
or our affeftion. | 


Ne CXIV. SATURDAY, APRIL 2. 


* 


The hiſtory of the unfurt mate Arzn- 
thes and Aſpaſia is among this ni mar; 


* 


Athens, 
concourſe for all the polite of the Ro- 


Their mutual meric ſoon produced a 


mutual eſteem; and this was after ſome 


time converted into the mott ai dent paſ- 
Gon. They both indulged the hopes of 


deing happy in each other for life, when 
a 2 Arwithes 
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Aranthes returning home to obtain his 
father's conſept, was taken by a pirate, 
ſold into the internal parts of Africa, 
and there condemned to toil with the 
moſt unremitting ſeverity. 
In the mean time, Aſpaſia felt all that 
love and impatience could inſpire ; one 
year paſſed away without hearing any 
news from her lover; another came, but 
ſtill the ſame ſilence: at length, an ac- 
count arrived that Aranthes was no 


day's journey ꝛ0 attend her. 

As the preſence of fuch a number of 
ſlaves, it was thou would add to 
the magnificence of the entertainment, 
they were led up to the merchant's pa- 
lace, loaded with merchandizes, as was 


then the cuſtom, and bending beneath 
their ſorrows and fatigue. Alpaſia felt 


ſtory, Mr. Babler, by 
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fight of ſuch diſtreſs, while they paſſed 
on ſucceſſively before her. 22 what 
could equal her emotions, when among 
the hindmoſt of thoſe unhappy wretches 
ſhe beheld her own Aranthes, emaciated 
with labour and affliction, and with his 
eyes unalterably fixed upon the ground! 
She gave a loud convulſiwe ſhriek, and 
Fell ſenſeleſs into the arms of her attend. 
ants. As her fituation naturally drew 
the eyes of all upon her, Aranthes ſaw 
once again the dear object of her earlieſt 

ſhon, and flew with haſte to her aſ- 


ſtance. Their ſtory, and his misfor- 


tunes, were ſoon made known to the 
company, and the young mei chant, with 
peculiar generofity, refigned his miſtreſs 
to the more early claim of Aranthes. 
Were this ſtory a novel, it would end 
with the greateſt propriety in this place: 
but truth difagreeably lengthens the ac- 
count ; for one day fitting in a window 


of one of the apartments, happy in each 
other, and fluſhed with ex tions of 
ſtill greater rapture, a y whe with 


a bow had been ſhooting at birds in a 


neighbouring grove, drew it at random 
+ | the arrow pierced both lovers at the 


ſame time. hus a life of misfortune 


was terminated by as unfortunate an end. 


were both laid in the fame grave; 

and their epitaph ſtill coninwes legible, 

though erected near a thouſand years, a 

mon ment at once both of the caprice oi 
their fate, and of their mutual fidelity. 

I ſhall not make any addition to this 

hes ob. 

ſervations: if the ftory itſelf is not worth 
the attention of your readers, it can re- 


ceive no benefit from any. remarks of 


mine; ſo that I ſhall treſpaſs no longer 
on your patience than to afſ:1rc you, with 
how much regard I am your conſtant 
reader, and very bumble ſervant, 

2 NARRATOR. 


e CXV. SATURDAY, APRIL 9. 


HE character of an author is what 


ſuch numbers are ambitious of ob- 
taining, that every day produces ſame 
ad\i:1on to the republic of letters, and 
{h-ws us 3 gieat many hone't gentlemen 
who imagine that the publication of a 
bouk. Ic it be ever ſo uſeleſs or deſpi- 
cable, mu t rare them in the eſtimation 


of the world, as if the { re way io eſta- 
bliſh au idea of their u ing was 
* — 


* * 


* . 


to prove themſelves triflers or fools. 
For my own part, great a partiality as I 
may feel for the productions of the preſs, 
I ſet but a very ſmall value on thoſe 
works which are not likely to be of ſer- 
vice to ſorjety. The moſt ingemous 
treatiſe on the wing of a butterfly has 
but. very little merit, in my opinion; 


and my ridicule is much more eaſily 
moved where a man of real talents takes 
| + 


* 
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an infinite deal of pains to prove ſome 
hypotheſis, which, — 8 
does not ſignify a ſixpence to the world, 
than where I fee à writer ſetting out to 
gain ſome point which will be really ad- 
vantageous to mankind, but failing, 
through an obvious want of abilities, in 
the attainment of his end. | 
There is, however, no part of lite- 
rature in which men of genius are ſv apt 
to m—__ in 1 are ſo 
apt to in ſufferab as in poetry. 
Who, for inſtance, that reads Mr. Pope's 
of the Lock, can forbear lamenting 
to find ſo much fterling fancy and ex- 
quiſite verſification thrown away upon a 
bje& which cannot poſſibly be of the 
ſmalleſt benefit to the reader? Perhaps, 
of all the . which this great man 
ever publiſhed, the Rape of the Lock is 
the moſt finiſhed and poetical; yet, mutt 
it not grieve a conſiderate mind to re- 


collect that the Rape of the Lock is at 


beſt but a glittering toy, an elevated 
gewgaw, merely capable of amuſing the 
fancy, but no way calculated to enlarge 
the underſtanding? Muſt it not grieve 
a conſiderate mind to ſce thoſe aftoniſh- 
ing abilities prodigally ſquandered on 
ſuch deſpicable objects, when the choice 
of ſubjects ſuited to their natural see 
would have afforded the world a ſti 

| > of entertainment, and 
given it the moſt ample and ſa- 

ſources of inſtruction? 

It is a very abſurd opinion which a 
great many people adopt in regard to the 
end of poetry. So it amuſes the fancy, 
= imagine it may negl-C the heart; 

io it tickles the ear in an agreeable 
manner, they never once trouble them- 
ſelves about the effect which it is likely 
to have upon the underſtanding: thus 
conclude, that the moſt exalted 
Ik of all literature is to be the leaft 
uſeful to the world, and fet down men 
of inferior talents only as the proper in- 
ſtructors of ſociety. Abſurd as this 
opinion is, it has nevertheleſs a prodi- 
gious number of advocates; and the ge- 
nerality of our modern pocts ſeem to be 


ſo perfectly fatisfied of it's juſtice, that 


one half of our compoſitions are nothing 
more than elegies on linnets or black - 
birds—deſcriptions of a river or a mea- 
dow— verſes to the ſpring—aud ballads 
about milliners girls and mantua-makers 
apprentices. | 0 
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Did theſe worthy however, 
conſider, that poetry is to the full as ca- 


pable of improving the mind as of amuſ- 
ing the imagination, perhaps they would 
endeavour to give us ſome glrams ot 
common ſenſe in their productions. Did 
they conſider, that the principal num- 
ber of our cclebrated poets, while they 
entertained us with the fineſt ebullitions 
of genius, have given us alſothe ſoundeſt 
leflons of morality; and did they con- 
ſider, that the harmony of numbers is 
almoſt entirely calculated to enforce the 
ſentiments of virtue more ſtrongly on 
our boſoms; they might be kindly led 
to mix 2 little reaſon: now and then with 
their rhyme, and induced to believe, that 
the mot „ is but a 
apology for dullneſs and inſipidity. 
*The herd of modern verſifiers — of 
tunately copy nothing but the defects of 
our celebrated writers. Inſtead of en- 
deavouring to imitate the exalted fli 


of a Pope, they only follow him where 


he evidently deſcends; and becauſe he, 
or becauſe other great men, like Scipio 
and Lzlius, have employed themſelves 
in ſkimming ſome little poetical pebbles 
on the ſurface of genius, they claim an 
everlaſting privilege to trifle alſo, and run 
— into their faults, without 
once ſpiriedly attempting to reach the 
leaſt of their perfections. 

It is in reality ſurpriſing, when che 
main end of literature is to make man- 
kind wiſer and bet: er, that the preſs is 
unceaſingly teeming with productions 
which often want even the negative 
merit of having no harm to countenance 
the groſſneſs of their ſtupidity. Who- 
ever is deſirous of being an author ſhould 
always carefully attend to this material 
circumftance, the inſtruction of his read - 
er; he ſhould judicioutly conſider with 
himſelf, whether the publication which 
he 1s about to make is ſuch as can either 
be ſerviceable to the judgment or the 
heart; advantageous to the cauſe of 
good ſenſe, or beneficial to the intereits 
of morality : unleſs it anſwers one of 
theſe ends, he never can promiſe hinſelf 
either profit or reputation; and it will be 
much more for his credit to continue in 
his uſual ſtate of obſcurity, than 10 call 
for the attention of the worid to ſhew 
himſelf a weak or a worthleſs member 
of the community. | | 
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count, a young lady with an independ- 


ent fortune of $oool. had long beheld 


verty and bondage, the force of his fili 
affection got the better of his love. He 
tore himſelf from the woman of his ſoul, 
and married the eight thouſand pounds. 
With this money he paid off all the old 
an's debts, andentered the world 
with a degree of reputation conſiderably 
ſuperior to the generality of his ac- 
quaintance. 

As nothing could 
his father, the old couple and the young 
lived for ſome time in the moſt perfect 
ſtate of harmony under the ſame roof; 
and the ſeverity of their former ſituation 
producing a neceſſary regulation in their 

| ! day riſing 
no lels in opulence than in felicity; when 
an unexpected misfortune left them, in 


3 


merly been ſo ready 


circle of a 


ſeparate Frank and 


the moment of their utmoſt ſecurity, 
without ſhelter and without bread. Old 
Mr. Leeſon, finding his health very 
much impaired, and conceiving a diſ- 
guit, moreover, at the part in which he 
reſided, becauſe his friends had not for- 
to aſſiſt him in his 
neceſſities as he had reaſon to re- 
ſolved, with the concurrence of his ſon, 
to diſpoſe of his eſtate, and to make an 
adequate aſe in the neigh 

of Dublin, where he might have an op- 
portunity of conſulting the beſt phyſi- 
cians, and eſtabliſhing a more 

| Purſuant to this 
plan, he ſold every acre he poſſeſſed; had 
the money home in bills; and 
was preparing to {et off for another part 
of the kingdom in a day or two, when 
an accidental fire reduced his habitation 
to an heap of fſhes, deſtroyed all his 
eſtects, and gave him ſcarcely a moment 
more than was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the preſervation of his family. Frank, 
whoſe whole property was alſo in bills, 
departure, loſt all in the general calami- 
82 agd was obliged, together with his 
| , bis mother, and his wife, to take 
refuge at a neighboufing gentleman's 
for a few days, till they were in a capa- 


ity of reaching the where 
— from fome ſerters which 
he obtained to the lord Heutenant, to 
procure a little eftabliſhment either in 
the army or the public offices. 

On the arrival of our unfortunate fa- 
mily in town, young Mr. Leeſon 2 
E himſelf induſtriouſly to profit 
his recommendations; but, alas! though 
he met with civility, he could obtain no 
relief. Every freſh application gave 
him nothing but freſh occaſion to la- 
ment the miſerable proſpect before him; 
and while he was continually cheering 
every boſom at home with the ſpeedy 
expectation of halcyon days, he had no- 
thing but deſpair in his own. At 
length, deſtruction became too evident to 
be concealed: lus father, who was now 
confined to his bed, had been a whole 
day withoutdultenance; and young Mrs. 
Leeſon was every hour. trembling, — 
the pains of parturiency ſhould oblige 
her to ſolicit the charitable aſſiſtance > 
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manded his money with ſuch a wildneſs 
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the public. Thus ſituated, torn with 
a thouſand pangs for a wife who poſ- 
ſeſſed his higheſt eſteem; for a father, 
whom he almoſt worſhipped, and a mo- 
ther, whom he tenderly loved; Frank 


pearance in 


of accent, that the gentleman, terrified 
es ghr fob goes þ = agg 
purſe of fifty guineas, and Frank ea- 

retreated to his depoſit- 
„ and tel- 


gate. 


circumſtance, 

ro the 1 

to be 

he was not honoura i 

of trial, appear 5 acknowledge 
his crime, and ſurrender himſelf to the 
violated laws of his t 


1 


Hf 


j 


5 


. 
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g fev 
che higheſt figure proved To 
remarkably nice in his principles, and 
opulent in his circumſtances; the proſe- 
cutor was ſo ve in his charge, and 
a number of circumſtances ſo ſurpriſing- 
ly concurred, that he was act con- 
victed, and the judge eeding to 
ſentence; when a loud Ley of Make 
Way ran through the court; and youn 
Mr. Leeſon, with a manly yet mo 


countenance, ruſhing forward, demand- 


ed to be heard, and delivered himſelf to 
the following eff. & 


I have ſuffered during 


© You ſee before you, my lord, an 
© unaappy young man, who once little 
thonght of violating the laws of his 
country, and who wiſhed rather to be 
the friend than the enemy of ſociety: 
but who knows to what he may be urged 
in the hour of a piercing calamity ; to 
© what he may be wrought when defti- 
© tuteof friends, and deſtitute of bread! 
© I, my lord, was born a gentleman, and 
© bred one. Six months ago I was ma- 
© {ter of an eaſy fortune, but an acci- 
© dental fire in a moment reduced me 
© to beggary; and, what ſtill more diſ- 
© trefſed me, reduced alſo an infirm and 
excellent father, an aged and 


© men and the beſt of wes, to the ſame 
© lamentable fituation. 


ag a ſubſiſt- 
* ence: but, alas! my lord, thoſe who 


_ © want compaſſion moſt, are thoſe who 


are moſt commonly diſregarded. 
© ſtead of aſſi , 


This was not the whole of my af- 
© flition: a fond deſerving wite, who 


© had brought me a plentiful fortune, 


© lay alſo periſhing with hunger, and 
© that too in a ſituation which demand- 
ed the tendereſt attention, and the moſt 
immediate regard. Such, my lord, 


_ © were my motives for that unjuftifiable 


adt ion. Had the gentleman condemn- 
* ed been happily acquitted, I had not 
© made this public acknowledgment of 
* my guilt. Heaven only knows what 
bis confine- 
ment; but the empire of the univerſe 
© would not bribe me to injure him far- 
© ther; nor tempt me, by an infamous 
© ſacrifice of his life, to conſult the ſafe- 
ty of my own. Here, then, my lord, 
I claim his ſentence, and demand his 
© bonds. Providence will, I doubt not, 
© now take care of my innocent family, 
* who are equally „ 
| 3 


In- 
we received com— 
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* and my ſeif- accuſation. For my own 
* part, I am reigned; and I feel no-. 
© thing in conſequence of my approach- 
ing tate, hut from what I am ſenſible 
my miſerable friends muſt ſuffer on 
my account.“ 

Here Mr. Leeſon ended, and the 
whole court was loft in approbation and 
tears. He was, however, condemned, 
but pardoned the ſame day; and his 
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character ſuffered ſo little upon this c- 
cahon, that the lord lieutenant gave 
him, with his life, a place of ſeven hun- 
died pounds a year; while the merchant, 
who had been accuſed from reſembling 
him exceſſively, dying ſome time after 
without iſſue, left him his whole fortune, 
as 2 reward for ſo exemplary an act of 
juſtice and ity. 


Ne CXVII. SATURDAY, APRIL 23. 


As the of our theatres are, 
I am ſatisfied, gentlemen of too 
much underſtanding to be offended with 
any bedy for pointing out ſuch caſual 
impropreeties as, in the great multipli- 
city of their buſineſs, may poſſibly eſcape 
their own obſervation, I ſhall employ 
the preſent paper in acquainting them 
with a c'rcunſtance or two which may 
be altered much to the ſatisfadtion of the 
public, without expoſing themſelves to 
the ſmalleſt inconvenience, or the mi- 
nuteſt expence. | | 
As I am very fond of a play, and ge- 
neraily take my ſtation in the pit, I am 
frequently offended at the coaſtant in 
ions which the "mance meets 
with from the reſtleſs diſpoſitions of the 
 -n_— who, the * > act is 
zun, always get up, are a per- 
— with an idle gape of ſtupidity, 
and then withdraw, though 1 
that their preſence is indiſpenſably requi- 
bvte in Hf bn fre the rtheſt. 
Wen the prompter touches his bell to- 
wards the cloſe of the act, the audience 
is again diſturbed by their entrance; and 
this entrance is made with ſo little can- 
tion, that the adors are abſolutely im- 
pecicd in the proſecution of their parts, 
and the attention of the ſpectators very 
frequently called from the mol intereit- 
ing paſſages of the play. Sometimes, 
theſe conſiderate gentlemen will even 
tune their various inftruments while the 
erformer is actually ſpeaking; and I 
oz more than once heard Lear ex- 
claiming againk the unnatural hags his 
daughters io the disjointed ſqueak of a 
hautboy, the impertinent ſharp of a fid- 
dle, or the drowiy hum of a bafſoon. 
In every play we are ſure of being di- 
ſturbed ten times by the very people 
was are paid to encreaſe our entertain - 


- 


ment; and who ſurely ſhould, from mo- 
7 of intereſt, if not from prongs 
gratitude, ſrize every opportuni 
adding 1 our — ” 
What kind of cor qualities ma: 
go to the compoſition of a fiddler, 1 — 
ther know, nor am I very ſolicitous of 
being informed. I cannot, how:ver, 
help thinking but they might fit as 
22 in their ſeats as their paymaſters 
the public. During the courſe of an 
evening's entertainment, not one in a 
hundred of the auditors find it n 
to go out. Why, therefore, the whole 
band of muſic have occaſion to 
interrupt us regularly every half hour, is 
ſomewhat — A little com- 
mon ſenſe cannot ſurely prejudice the 
ag of their ears, or the ex fs of 


fingers; and if not, t excule 
can they bly aſſign for a behaviour 
ſo generally dif: to the town, 


and ſo palpably below the practice of 
any men who pretended in the leaſt either 
to manners or to modeſty? 

It is a Circumſtance mentioned high- 
ly to the honour of the late Prince of 
Wales, his majeſty's father, that having 
by ſome unavoidable accident outſtai 
his time one evening when he had cam- 
manded a play, he was no ſooner in- 
formed that the audience had been ob- 
liged to wait in conſequence of his de - 
lay, than he pulled out his watch in the 
full face of the houſe, as if he had re- 
cognized his error, and bowed with ſuch 
an acknowledgment of gracious conde- 
ſcenſion, as rendered him inconceivably 
amiable from his little miſtake. With 


all ible deference to the gentlemen 
of the and the profeſſors of the 


ca 
pipe, I think the Prince of Wales a 
onage of as much conſequence as 


the belt of them; and therefore, if an 
apology 
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was amiable in him for detain- 
ing an audience ſome minvtes from a 
favourite entertainment, it muſt be 
thought a little preſumptuous in them 
to be perpetually diſturbing it. It is 
not, however, the members of the band 
to whom 1 addrefs myſelf, it is to their 
immediate maſters; and I flatter myſelf, 
after what I have here ſaid, 1 ſhali have 
but little occaſion to expatiate on the 
ſubjc& for the future, as the managers 
have good-ſenſe, and the public have 
recollection. 

The, next abuſe which I think wants 
reformation in our theatres, is the prac- 
tice which ſome of the capital performers 
have of raiſing the price of the pit at 
their benefits. This, of all the acts of 
preſumption which I ever remember in 
the profeſſors of the ftage, 1s by much 
the moſt glaring and unpardonable; and 
if it ſhould be tolerated but a few ſeaſons 
longer, there is no knowing to what 
lengths the temerity may be carried. I 
am far from being an enemy to the 
drama; on the contrary, I wiſh parti- 
cularly well to the actors; and am never 
better pleaſed than when I ſee their me- 
rits properly rewarded by the munifi- 
cence of the public. But I think there 
is none of our performers who ought 
not to be very thankful for a clear bene- 
fit of two hundred pounds. This either 
of rhe theatres will afford them at the 
common prices; and one ſhould furely 
imagine that they ought to teftify their 
acknowledgments for the annual com- 
pany of their friends, rather than make 
uſe of that very eſteem which the town 
entertains for them to load it with an 
additional charge. What they may think 
of the affair, I know not; but of this I 
am fully perſuaded, that the man who 
would not think himſelf highly obliged 
by a clear benefit of two hundred 
pounds, never deſerves to have a bene- 
fit at all. 

Let us, however, examine a little into 
the general excuſe which the gentlemen 
of the theatres think proper to urge in 
extenuation of this extraordinary beha- 
vicur, Whenever they are reprehended 
on this account, their conttant plea is, 
that they raiſe their price in order to 
oblige their friends; and that as nobody 
is forced to come, nobody can complain 
of an injury. This excuſe ſcarcely me- 
rits a reply; yet let me aſk the people 
who urge it, whether the theatre is uot 


entirely a public entertainment; and 
whether they can properly diſpoie of 
thoſe places to any cular indivi- 
duals, which are equally appointed for 
the indifferent reception of allꝰ Cuſtoin 
has for a long time authorized the let- 
ting of places in the boxes; but cuſtom 
has never authorized an addition to the 
regular price—Why, therefore, the fre- 
quenters of the pit ſhould be excluded 
from their uſual ſeats wi hout the pay- 
ment of two ſhillings extraordinary, is a 
circumſtance which ſurpriſcs me much. 
What have the pit part of the audience 
done that they Keul be fingled out to 
bear the impoſition of ſome arrogant fa- 
vourite, whom they themiclves have 
probably raiſed into reputation? If aa 
addition muit be made to the price of 
tickets on benefit nights, let the tax be- 
come general; let the boxes and the cal- 
leries come in for their portion of the 
burden, and let not tne people of the 
pit be the only perſons dettined to bear 
the ſcourge of theatrical avarice and te- 
merity. If an aQor's friends want to 
put a ſum of money in his pocket, let 
them give double or treble the value for 
their own tickets; but let not the indif- 
ferent part of the public be obliged to 
pay for friendſhips in which they have 
no manner of connection. The build- 
ings which formerly diſgraced the ſtage 
on benefit nights have been judicicuily 
removed by the good ſenſe of the ma- 
nagers; it is therefore to be hoped, that 
they will ſhew as much readinels in 
the ſuppreſſion of a palpable injuſtice as 
m the tupprethon of a mere inconveni- 
ence; and that they will not ſuffer their 
performers to take a liberty with the 
p_ which they dare not take them- 
leives. + | 

The laſt thing which I ſhall recom- 
mend to the managers is, to conſult the 
propriety of places, and to pay a little 


attention to the rank of their characters. 


What buſineſs has a party of the Eng- 
liſh foot-guards to attend upon a Per- 
ſian emperor! Or is it a reaſon that a 
prince thou!d not be hahited like a prince, 


becauſe the actor who appears in the 


character has but thirty ſhillings a week ? 
It is inconceirable how theſe little things 
affect an accurate obi«<rver ! Who can 
bear to ſee the Nuke of Cornwali's gen- 
tleman drefſed better than the Duke of 
Cornwall himſeif? or en.iuwe with pa- 
tience to {ce the perſons of one fingie 

fawly 
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the fiction becomes deſtroyed by means 
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ſamly dreſt in the manner of half a doren Lane or Covent Garden ſtare us con- 
different countries? The probability of tinually in the face, when we want to 


be in Spain or in France, in Italy or 
Inyria. 0 
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T0 THE BABLER. 

SIR, 
HERE is a ſet of good-natured 
people in the world who, ſo far 
from rejoicing at the proſperity of their 
neighbours, are continually mortified 


happily into life, and encreafing 
circumſtances either by the force of their 


own induſtry, or ſome unexpected turn laſt to retireintoNotti 


of good fortune. 

You muſt know, Mr. Babler, that I 
was lately a ſhopkeeper in the Strand, 
and, though I ſay it myſelf, was as pains- 
taking a young fellow as moſt are. Be- 
ing aſſiduous in my duty, I was ſuc- 
ceisful in my trade; and would in all 
provability have foon acquired a com- 
fortable independence, had not the will 
of a generous relation rendered it un- 


neceſſary for me to labour any longer, 


by me a fortune of full 
twelve hundred a year. On this acqui- 
fition I made over my ſhop to a worthy 
young fellow of my own family, and 

gan to ſhew away a little ſmartly, na- 
turally fuppoting, that as I was now a 
man of fortune, there could be no im- 
propriety whatſoever in aſſuniung the 
appearance of a gentleman; more eſpe- 


cially too, as my education had been 


tolerably genteel, and my friends were 
of no little conſideration in the country. 
Yet unhappily, Sir, though I ſhook my 
oid acquaintance with as much cordia- 
lity by the hand as ever, and was as 
ready as ever to paſs an evening with 
them at the Crown and Anchor, never- 
theleſs, the preſumption of ſetting up a 
carriage, and the vanity of wearing a 
bit of lace upon my coat, were inex- 
hauſtible ſouices of ridicule. It was 
— that I ſhould be ftill the very 


rafter I was now entitled to put on, it 


was thought inconceivably arrogant that 


I deviated in the leaſt from the ſimpli- 
city of my mechanical apprarance. 
Hence a thouſand ſarcaſms of under- 


haberdaſher I originally ſet out 
in lite; and inſtead of acting in the cha 


at me; and ſo far from gaining any little 
credit from the on of my for- 
mer affability, that very affability was 
aſcribed to ſome motives of affectation, 
and only ſerved to plunge me in addi - 
contem 

Wearied out with the malevolent re- 
fle Tions of the town, I determined at 
ire, where 


my property principally lay, in hopes 
that a new ſet of acquaintance would 
treat me in a 

that, ſo 

man, I ſhou 


manners and civility. But, alas! Sir, here 
I found, if poſſible, freſh cauſes of un- 


tradeſman: when I went down, there- 
on Gy 
the 


diſtant intercourſe with me. 
Inſtead of viſiting me as a ſtranger, they 
even returned cards of invitation : 
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tions in life, we ſhould find but 

few of our moſ dignified characters en- 
titled to reſpeft. The biſhop that pro- 
nounces the henediction in our churches 
would be found ſome inconſiderable 
little chaplain z the chancellor, who, 
like another deity, directs in all mat- 
ters of equity, would come out perhaps 
an obſcure chamber-council; and the 
miniſter, who made both biſhop and 
chancellor, appear no more, at his firſt 


ſetting out, than a paltry cornet of teri 


horſe: yet, ſurely, their advance- 
ment in the nod; it would be quite 
wrong were they to crawl in the con- 
trafted circumference of their primeval 
circles. It would be ridiculous for the 
firſt to ſpend his evenings continually 
at the Chapter coffee-houſ: ; idle in the 
ſecond to paſs away his leiſure hours at the 
Grecian ; and as improper for the third 
to be perpetually lounging at George's. 
If, therefore, thoſe who appear in the 
moſt elevated characters are to act con- 
fiitently with what they art, and not 


in conformity to what. they 
it cannot, ſurely, be im 

who move in a more ſu 

to follow the — cotogs 
while he continues in trade, ſhould 
pear like a tradeſman z but if by 
accident he ſhould a 


ſion of a plentiful eſtate, is it not as 


requiſite that he ſhould appear like a 
man of fortune? Upon all occaſions is 
ary to act with a charace 


is infinnely leſs entitled to the 
ridicule, than he who is terrified, by the 
thing which he formerly has been, from 
aſſuming the _—_— really _— 
ing to what he is. you approve theſe 

ſentiments, Mr. Babler, you will kind- 


ly give thema p : if not, they ſhall 
be ſent for in a few days, by, Sir, your 
conſtant reader, 


ANIMADVERTORe 
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TO THE BABLER. 

81a, | 

M ONG all the extraordinary cha- 
racers in the extenſive rounds of 
infamy, who are entitled to the deteſta- 
tion of the public, I know of none more 
odious than thoſe who depend upon the 
bounty of ſome proſtitute for à mainte- 


nance, and live upon the wages which 


ſome miſerable woman earns by the moſt 
abandoned ſacrifice both of her peace 


and her reputation. Yet, that there 


are men ſo callous to every dictate of 
delicacy, ſo dead to ſentiment of 
ſhame, as to boaſt of fuch a ſupport, 
and even make an abſolute of 


living by the profligacy of the other ſex, 


ence every day muſt ag con- 
vince the ſenſible obſerver: let thoſe, 
however, who doubt the truth of the 
remark, caſt an eye over the following 


lirtle portrait, and every ninety-nine 
readers in a hundred will immediatcly 


point out the perſon from whom I have 
taken the reſemblance. 
Codrax was born of 


obſcure pa- 


and an impudence unparalleled. Being 
ſent into the world at a very early age, 


with little other C theſe two 
| am he ſtrove all occa- 


mnt, Cons he went, he was aan 
ofefſed gall no 
— — — — 


dar of op _ his 11 2 


— ſupply hi 3 
the moment he obtained any place in 
— 3 — ef 
every thing knew a woman 
— with her heart, would be eaſily 
led to a ſacrifice of her intereſt, and there 
fore made uſe of the fame to the 
purſe which gave him firk of all an ad- 
. 
— 
rnguihe hm marks of 
NR as att 
— ho was herſclf allowed an ample 
income by the munificence of her lover, 


made him an out of her ſa- 
lary of four hundred « 3 
furniſhed an elegant houſe for his con- 


= 
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thoſe wretches on whom they are moſt 


laviſh of their ; and it is as con- 
ſtantly the curſe of the miſerablewretches 
themſelves to ſquander away what is 
thus obtained from the object of their 
averſion, on raſcals who treat them with 
cruelty or contempt. This was the 
caſe of the unfortunate woman before 
us. Every ſi which her artifice 
ſtole from the miſguided partiality of 
her lord, ſhe immediately gave into the 

ſſeſſion of Codrax; and thought her- 
Flr amply rewarded if he even conde- 
ſcended to receive theſe inſtances of her 
regard with any tolerable ſhare of civi- 


lity. Her fondneſs, however, was too 


ble to be always concealed: her 

d found out her attachment, and diſ- 
carded her with the obloquy ſhe merited. 
She, however, had ftill ſome jewels, and 
other valuable moveables. Theſe ſhe 


parted with gradually, to ſupport the 
prodigatity her infamous paramour z 
and at laſt reduced herſelf to a fingle 


of cloarhs. Finding there was 
no proſpect of benefiting any farther by 
her weakneſs, Codrax decamped with- 
out beat of drum, and left her to all the 
ſtings of pinching poverty and a deſpair- 
ing love. In this ſituation the keenneſs 
hes ſufferings found a refuge in di- 
ſtract ion; and a cell in Bedlam is now 
the retreat of an unhappy wretch, who 
ſome time could watte no leſs than 
thouſands in the purſuit of her licentious 
diſſipations. In the midi of all her di- 
ſtreſſes, Codrax, though opulent through 
the means of her very affect ion for him, 
refuſed to give her a ſhilling: he faw 
her for ſome time wandering naked 
through the ſtreets, bereft alike of habi- 


tation and hread, yet ſtill he denied the 


fnalleſt relief. But who could expect a 
dawn of humanity in a boſom which 
was totally loft to honour; or think that 
a mind cold be tinctured with the mi- 
nuteſt touches of benevolence, which 
could become ſcandaloufly dependant 
even upon infamy for à ſupport, and 


ſtoop to be a proſtitute to actual proſti 


tution ! 

One of the next ftrokes in the charac- 
ter of Codrax, is the deftrution of a 
whole family in the country. Having, 
in conſequence of his lait connection, 
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a widow lady, who 
left, by the ridiculous parti- 
a doating huſband, the ſole care 

onea daughter, quite 
geable; and, what was ſtill worſe, 


marria 
the ſole poſſeſſion of their father's eſtate, 
which amounted to five hundred pounds 


a year. Our hero's appearance was 
ſmart, and his perſon, as I have before 
obſerved, agreeable; he therefore eaſily 
got himſelf introduced to the old ma- 
tron's houſe, and made ſuch good uſe 
of his time, that in leſs than a fortnight 
both mother aud daughter were entirely 
at his devotion. He continued this 
hopeful connection with the two, till he 
had either ſquandered away or engroſſed 
the principal part of their fortune into 
his hands: he then took his leave tri- 
umphantly of the family; the female 
part of which did not long ſurvive his 
departure. The mother died of a broken 
heart, in all the miſeries, as I hear, of 
a pariſh work-houſe; and the daughter 


_ periſhed in childbed for want of common 


neceſſaries. What became of the ſon, 1 
know not; bt I think ſomebody told 
me that he is now either a common ſca- 
man in our fleets, or a common ſoldier 
in our armies. 

Codrax is now leagued with a profli- 
gate performer in the ſer vice of the pub- 
lic, who has a confiderable ſum of mo- 
ney and ſome valuable jewels in her 
poſſeſſion. He has for ſome time aſ- 
ſamed the title of knighthood, and or- 
dered in a variety of articles from vari- 
ous tradeſmen, who have not yet perhaps 
repented of their credulity. How long 
this connection may continue, is a mat- 
ter of little conſequence to the world. 
Thoſe, however, who ſee this, may be 
warned by the advice of 2 friend, and 
take care how they admit ſuch a man 
ito their families. Should my lerter 
be productive of fo ſalutary an effect, 
my wiſh will be an{wered ; and J ſhall 
with pleaſure ack nowledge myſelf your 
very humble ſervant, 4 
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N one of my papers, ſome time ago, 
[ threw out a hint relative to a paſ- 
fron which my young rogue Harry had 
conceived for Miſs Cornelia March- 
mont, whom I mentioned as the 
abſtra& of every mental perfection, and 
every perſonal accompliſhment. My con- 
jeQure, for a conſiderable while, was ac- 
quiring freſh foundation; but as my ne- 
ſaid nothing of the matter to me, 
took no notice of it to him, though I 
could not help ſmiling at the belief 
which he entertained, that I was totally 
ignorant in regard to the object of his 
affections. Laſt Monday ſevennight, 
however, he came to me with an air of 
the greateſt trauſport, and after apolo- 
gizing for not having made me ac- 
quainted with the buſineſs a little ſooner, 
informed me, that Miſs Marchmont 
had bleſſed him that niorning with the 
acknowledgment of a reciprocal eſteem, 
and that I was the perſon whom ſhe had 
pitched upon to open a negotiation be- 
tween the two families. 

As I do not know any young lady 
exiſting who poſſeſſes a greater ſhare of 
my eſteem than Miſs Marchmont, nor 
ever ſaw a perſon ſo immediately calcu- 
lated to make my boy happy, I ſhook 
him cordially by the hand, wiſhed him 
joy from the bottom of my heart, and 
inſtantly ſet out to my ſiſter Rattle, who 
is a very worthy woman, though ſhe 
ſometimes will argue with me about a 
point of philoſophy ; and is a very ſen- 
ſible one too, ſhe has within 
theſe three months found fault with one 
or two of my Bablers. Luckily, on 
my entrance, I found Mr. Marchmont, 
Cornelia's father, chatting with her at 
the parlour fire; and as he and I have 
been intimately acquainted above thirty 
years, I opened the buſineſs of my er- 
rand without any ceremony, and this 
the more eſpecially, becauſe I knew nei- 
ther could have any reaſonable objection 
to the match, Every thing turned out 
as I expected; both were rejoiced at the 
affection between the young people; and 
there being no mighty matters of law to 
retard the celebration of the nuptials, I 
thought it beſt to make ſhort work of the 
affair, and accordingly fixed the wed- 


ding for the following The 
propoſition being approved by the | 
of each, I retired to make Harry happy 
with the intelligence; and in purſuance 
of the agreement. I ſaw him bleſſed with 
one of the worthieſt, as well as ſweeteſt, 
girls m the univerſe, with _ thouſand 
nds in her pocket, Saturday 
— e 
year himſelf; and my ſiſter, who has a 
very good jointure, is, I fancy, mak- 
ing a purſe for him into the bargain; ſo 
that, between what he muſt have upon 
her deceaſe, and 
another perſon, who ſhall be nameleſs— 
> os for a riſing 
amily. | 

As I look upon a wedding-day to be 
one of the mott important calls which 
either of the ſexes have in their whole 
lives for the exertion of an extraordi- 
nary delicacy, I was not a little atten- 
tive to the behaviour of my two favou- 
rites ; and it gave me infinite pleaſure to 
obſerve, upon the whole, that Harry's 
behaviour was manly, tender, and re- 
ſpectful, without deviating into that ful- 
ſome diſagreeable fondneis, of which 
even men of the beit ſenſe are often 


guilty, when they have juſt obtained 


the woman of their heart. As to Cor- 
nelia, I never ſaw a young creature in 
her fituation conduct hcrielf with more 
propriety : to all the dignity of conſcious 


virtue, ſhe joined all the ineffable ſweet- 


neſs of an engaging timidity; and though 
ſhe ſcemed proud of the man whom ſhe 
had thus preferred to all the world, yet 
ſhe had too much ſenſibility not to feel 
ſome amiable terrors, at fo awful an al- 
teration of her circumſtances. 

After the performance of the cere- 
mony, we all retired to Mr. March- 
mont's; and there being a large com- 


pany of us, Harry judiciouſly propoicd 


an unremitting round of amuſements, 
both before dinner and atter, which en - 
tirely employed the attention even of the 
moſt volatile, and prevented the circu- 
lation of thoſe indelicate ambiguities 
with which the generality of wedding- 
days are frequently diſgraced. So that 
our mirth was, as it ought to be, ming- 
led with good ſenſe and manners; and 

2A 2 of 


upon the deceaſe of 


OM... > 


of courſe the harmony of a day could 
be little liable to 1 ion, while that 
— was regulated by reaſon and 
Civility. 

1 * been often ſhocked, at the ſo- 
Jemnization of a marriage, to ſee the 
ridiculoys, I had almoſt ſaid the profli. 
gate, levity with which have 

proached the altar of the Divine Being, 
and jeſted with one another at the inſtant 
of _ a bleſſing from his hand: 
nay, I have been many times 
where the c an who read the ſer- 
vice has conſidered the affair as a matter 
of the 
winked with a peculiar degree of arch- 
neſs at the bride, when he came to men- 
tion the procreation of children. 

One would imagine, on a wedding- 
day, that if the friends of the married 
couple had even no veneration for the 
Deity, they would at leaſt have ſome 
little ſhare of politeneſs; and be actu- 
ated by a tender concern for the feelings 
of the lady, if they even felt no awe 
whatſoever in the preſence of their God. 
A woman of any ſenſibility, on her 
wedding-day, muſt naturally be in 


eſt merriment, and even 
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without hearing any illiberal pleaſantries 
from the to enhance the diffi- 
culties of her ſituation. When ſhe con- 
fiders that the happineſs or miſery of 
her life materially upon the 
choice which ſhe has then made, ſhe has 
cauſe enough for terror; and when the 
conſiders the privilege which is ſhortly 
to be claimed by the objeR of that choice; 
when the conſiders that the delicate re- 
ſerve, in which ſhe has all her life been 
brought up, is in an inſtant to be ſacri- 
ficed to his inclination; I ſay, when all 
theſe things are conhdered, nothing can 
be more in'olent, or indeed more cruel, 
than to aggravate her diſtreſs by the 
— any improper jocularities. 

eople, I am ſenſible, are ſtrangely at- 
tached to old cuſtoms; but cuſtom 
ſhould be aboliſned, which is in the leaſt 
repugnant to reaſon and civility: on 
which account, 1 flatter myſelf the 
reader will give a attention to 
this ſubject, and correct the error I have 
here been ſpeaking of, as far as he is 
able, in the circuit of his acquaintance. 


Ne CXXI. SATURDAY, MAY 21. 


URING the time of the celebrat- 

ed Thamas Koul Kahn, it was 

2 common amuſement with him and his 
_ officers to. take a number of aſſes, and 
try who could make the deepeſt inciſion 
in the backs of thoſe unfortunate ani- 
mals with a fabre : he that cut fartheſt 
was allowed the reputation of the ſtrong- 
eſt man; and frequently it happened 
that one of the miſerable creatures was 
entirely divided aſunder by the force of 
a ſmgle ſtroke. This anecdote was men- 
tioned at a club, to which I have the 
Honour of belonging, by a gentleman of 
unqueſtionable veracity and good ſenſe, 
who was many years a reſident in Perſia, 
and was an occaſional ſpeRator at feve- 
ral of theſe inhuman. diverfrons : the 
whole company, to their honour it muſt 
be mentioned, ex 
horrence at ſuch barbarous relaxations ; 
and we all congratulated ourſelves vpon 
hiying in a country, where it would be 
ſcandalous for the very firſt orders to 
| imitate” the Perſian hero in his brutal 


an honeſt ab- 


When I got home, however, I could 
not help reflecting, that notwithſtanding 
the conſcious pride of heart which we 
all poſſeſſed in the moment of ſelf-con- 
gratulation, a number of amuſements 
could be pointed out in this kingdom 
conſiderably more barbarous than the 
practice of hewing an aſs to pieces, 
though this appeared ſo juſtly ſhocking 
to our imaginations : nay, what is ſtill 
worſe, the enjoyment of ſeveral barba- 
rities is particularly reſerved for people 
of the wn figure and underſtanding, as 
if thoſe, whoſe feeling ſhould be un- 
commonly tender, had an additional 
oP the 2 of cruelties, and 
as if a violent outrage upon every ſenti- 
ment of humanity ſhould be the peculiar 
privilege of birth and fortune. My 
readers may be ſurprized at this obſer- 
vation upon the people of England 
yet, let me aſk, if it be more cruel to 
torture an aſs, than to torturea ſtag? or 
whether it is not even mare compaſſion - 
ate to difpatch the firft at a blow, than 


to purſue the latter for a number of 
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hours, encreaſing the wretched animal's 
agony at every ttep, and yielding it 

at laſt to a 9 — 3 — 
the boſom of any good-natured man 
who allows himſelf a moment's ſpace 
for reflection? 

The more, in reality, that we conſider 
this point, the more we ſhall find it ne 
ceſſary to condemn the inhabitants of 
this civilized, this benevolent country. 
The Perſian, when he diſpatches the un- 
fortunate ais, commits no trefpals upon 
the property of his neighbou:, nor ma- 
nifeſts any diſregard to the diſtreſſes of 
a friend. The animal whom he deſtroys 
is his own, it is confined to a particular 
ſpot, and nobody can ſuffer in it's death 
but himſelf; whereas, in the proſecu- 
tion of the chace with us, we trample 
inconſiderately through half a county, 

12ps over the corn grounds and in- 
cloſures which the induſtrious farmer 
has cultivated, or planted at a very great 
expence; and if the perſon whom we 
thus injure expreſſes any reſentment at 
our conduct, we poſſibly horſewhip him 
for his inſolence, and ſend him home 
with the reparation of a bleeding head 
to comfort his wife and children. This 
is not all; in the phreazy of a hunting- 
match, as well as being ſenſible of the 
wrongs which we offer to others, we 
become wholly unmindful of the preju- 
dice which we do ourſelves; for, let our 
lives be of ever ſuch conſequence to our 
families, we become regardiets of dan- 
gers, we never heſitate at leaps that are 
manifeſtly big with deſtruction; and 
even if the brother of our breaſt ſhould 
meet with any accident in this mad- 
headed courle, ſo far from ſtopping to 
aſſiſt him, we make an abſolute jeſt of 
his misfortune, and expreſs a ſenſe of 
leaſure in proportion as we find him 
involved in diſtreſs: if be diflocates a 
leg or an arm by a fall from his horſe, 
he affords us an exquiſite entertainment; 
but if he actually fractures his ſkull, 
our mirth becomes extravagant, and we 
continue. wild with delight, till happi- 
nels is totally eff ced by mtoxication. 
The civilized nations of Europe are 
extremely ready, upon all occaſions, 10 
t;gmarize every other part of the world 
with the epithet of barbarians; though 
the appellation might, with infinitely 
more propriety, be conferred upon them- 
ſelves. Among the politeſt of our neigh- 
bours there are a thouſand cuſtoms 
kept up which would fl the moſt un- 


cultivated ſavage with horror, and give 
him, if poſſible, a till more contemptible 
iclea of Chriftianity. An Indian Brach- 
min, for inſtance, will frequently go to 
the ſca- de, while the fiſhermen are 
drawing their nets, and purchaſe a whole 
boatful of faſh, for the humane ſatisfar- 
tion of reſtoring the expiring creatures 
to their natural element, and ſnatching 
them from death: nay, the rendernets 
of the Brachmins is ſo exceffive with 
regard to the animal creation, that 


have been known to purchaſe cattle at 


an extraardinary price, merely to fave 
them from flaughter; compaſſiona 

thinking the lowing heifer or the bleat- 
ing lamb an equal, though an humbler 
heir of exiſtence, with themſelves. What, 
then, would men of this exalted benevo- 
lence think of the Britiſh nation, were 
they to ſee with what ſolemnity the right 
of murdering an innocent partridge, or 
a harmleſs hare, is ſettled by the legifla- 
tive power of the kingdom? Were they 
to lee the armies which at particular ſra- 
ſons iſſue forth to deſtroy the warbling 
inhabitants of the air for actual diver- 
ſion, the ſportive tenants of the river for 
idle recreation; but, above all, what 
would they feel to ſee a generous do- 
meſtic little bird ſcandiloufly tied to a 
ſtake, and denied the ſmalleſt chance of 
life, at the eve of a ſacred faſt ſet apart 
by our holy religion for the purpoſes of 
extraordinary ſanctity, and the buſimeſe 


of unuſual mortification? It is impoſſi- 


ble to imagine what they would feel, 
when there are even Chriſtians to be 
found who cannot ſee the practice with- 


out horror, nor think of it without tears. 


I am far.from carrying my notions of 
tenderneſs to the animal creation be- 
ond the bounds of reaſon, as the 
— do, ho think it irreligious 
to feed upon any thing which has ever 
been endued with life, becauſe I believe 
the great Author of all things deſigned 
theſe animals principally tor the uſe and 
ſuſtenance of man: yet, at the ſame 
time that I ſuppoſe they were formed by 
the Deity for the relief of our neceſſities, 


I cannot imagine he ever intended they 


ſhould be tor:ured through wantonneſs, 
or deſtroyed for diverſion. Nor can T 


imagine, but that even the ſuperſtitions 


forbearance of the Brachmins is infi- 
nitely more pleaſing in his fight, than 
the 1nconſiderate cruelty of thoſe who 


profeſs an immediate obedience to his 


word. A God all-mercy never takes 


& 
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delight in the unneceſſary agony of a 
creature whom he has been pleaſed to 
endue with exiſtence: we therefore offer 
an inſult to him, when we give a need- 
leſs pang to the meaneſt of his creatures; 
and abſolutely pervert the deſign of his 


Providence, whenever we ſacrifice thoſe 


animals to our amuſements which he 
has conſtituted entirely for the relief 
of our wants. 

I have thrown out theſe reflections 
with a benevolent purpoſe. As ſuch 
numbers of the ignorant and the thought- 
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leſs are apt to promote their amuſements 
at the expence of their humanity, ſhould 
what I have here offered be attended with 
the reformation but of an individual, 
I ſhall think my time well employed. 
Ridicule I muſt naturally expect from 
numbers, for daring to combat with fa- 
vourite prejudices; but it is my conſola- 
tion, that no witticiſm whatever which 
may be aimed at me as a writer can, on 
the preſent ſubje& of animadverſion, do 
me the minuteſt injury as a man. 


Ne CXXIl. SATURDAY, MAY 28. 


E are told by Plutarch, that 
whenever the celebrated Pho- 
cion ſtood up in the ſenate to ſpeak up- 
on the buſineſs of the nation, Demoſthe- 


nes, who generally m_—_ a different 

— of politics, whiſper the per - 
| — 9/1" iy an 
the pruning- ods. For my 
— part, greatly Wi I myſelf may fall 
under the common cenſure with the ge- 
nerality of my brother ſcribblers, I could 
ſome ſalutary pruning-hook to lop 
the redundancies of in literary 
be put to the trouble of going over an 
unneceſſary number of words, which, 
inſtead of helping out a writer's ſenſe, 
moſt y have quite a contrary 
_ effeR, and only ſerve to obſcure the ten- 

dency of his arguments. 

In the proſaic productions of the preſs, 
our modern writers, inftead of aiming at 
conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, are too apt 
to ſtudy what 5 a rotundity of 
period; and too y to treſpaſs upon 
propriety, for the mere conſideration of 
embellimment. Thus, to make a ſcn- 
tence roll floridly on the ear, they often 
run into the moſt tedious repetitions; and 
uſe double the requiſne quantity of 
words, from an unaccountable ſuppoſi- 
tion that an elegance of ſtile is conſti- 
tuted by an abſolute prolixity: where- 
as, a moment's recollection mult ſatisfy 
a ſenſible mind that the ſooner we diſ- 
cover our meanings, the more maſterly 
our pens mult be naturally eſteemed; and 
the ſooner we inform the underſtanding 


of a reader, the more — 


oy 


In poetical compoſition, there is no- 
thing more frequent than the practice of 
clogging a line with a load of uſeleſs 


epithet, or unmeaning pleonaſm, merely 


to fill out the neceſſary quantity of ſy]- 
lables. To point out what I mean more 
ſtrongly, I ſhall give the reader an ex- 
ample from a man of no leſs uence 
than Addiſon. The following ill-writ- 
ten ſimile in Cato has been greatly ad- 
mired, and even in the Guardian it is 
quoted as one of the principal beauties 


$0 the pure limpid eam, when fel d with 
. ing rains, 


clear, and as it rum refines, 


Till by degrees the floating mirror ſbiues: 


Reflect each flow'r that on the border grows, 
And a new heaven in it's fair boſom ſhews. 


In the four firſt lines of this fimile, the 
judicious reader will immediately per- 
ceive that the poet has done little more 
than called a ſpade a ſpade; that is, made 
uſe of ſynonimous epithets or meanings 
entirely ſimilar. The epithet pure is 
juſt the ſame as limpid; and we all know 
that when a ſtream is fouled, it muſt be 


flamed of courſe.. In like manner, to 


wwork itſelf clear, it muſt refine as it runs; 
and, conſequently, refining only as it 
runs, it's ſhining muſt be gradual. Tobe 
ſerious: the poet might as well repeat the 
term pure, as follow it with the term lim- 
pid; and he might with juſt the ſame ele- 
tell us, that the ſtream was ſtained 
with ſtains, as uſe a word of juſt the ſame 
fignification. Mr. Addiſon, however 
þighly entitled to our adauration wa 
ro” 


chaſers from copy 
our epithets ſhould never be 
orced—properly uſed, they have a fine 
effect; but when they are viſibly drag- 
ged in to ſpin out the meaſure of a line, 
and are moreover bald repetitions of the 
lame idea, they become abominable. 
Nothing contributes more to their beauty 
than variety; and nothing is eaſier than 
to render them various. A ftream, for 
inſtance, has more qualities than one; 
it may be {mooth as well as limpid; and 
a roſe, beſides it's colour, has fragrance 
to diſtinguiſh it. When, therefore, our 
objects have qualities enough to ſupply 
us with a diverſity of epithets, it muſt 
be a ſlrange forgetfulneſs indeed to pick 
out a ſynonim, and to tell the world 
that what is excellent is excellent. 

The great art of all ſtile is for a writer 
never to throw away his words; never to 
introduce any thing into his piece but 
what is really neceſſury for the main 

urpoſe of his deſign. It is not becauſe 
he has a pompous period of proſe to dit- 
play, or has a mind to parade with a 
articular blaze of poetical fancy, that 
he ſhould overicap * bounds of pro- 


y. No compoſition can have merit 
fab proportion as it is founded upon 
ood ſenſe; and good ſenſe muſt always 
fl an injury where a ſtab is directed at 
propriety. For theſe reaſons, an author 
ſhould always aim at ſaying pertinent 
things in preference to ſine ones; and 
when his partiality for ſome new ſenti- 
ment 1s running away with his judg- 
ment, he ought to conſider that the eye 
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of the world is much more inclined to 
kindle with diſdain, than to ſparkle with 
admiration; he ought to conſider that 
an indifferent reader look with the 


teſt contem 
— — 
a degree of ſatisfaction; and he ought 
alſo to conſider, that the nobleſt flight 
of genius, improperly brought in, is at 
beſt but a ſhining ablurdity. 

For theſe reaſons, therefore, when a 
writer fits down to work upon a ſubje& 
which he imagines of conſequence to 
mankind, let him by all means prefer 
the ſubſtantial advantages of intrinſic 
uſe to the flimſey fripperies of outfide 
ornament; let him endeavour to be clear 
before he ſtrives to be florid; and Jet 
him, where he aims at a floridity of 
ſtile, take care that he is not in 


of ſtriking on the quickſands of a dull 


repetition, or a lifeleſs prolixity. Stile 
is but a very infignificant circumſtance, 
unleſs it has actual matter to embelliſh ; 
and it muſt render a man truly ridicu- 
lous indeed, who takes a world of pains 
in the formation of a ſentence which 
cannot poſſibly anſwer the moſt inconſi- 
derable end. Upon the whole, if we 
cannot attain a ſtile in literary compoſi. 
tion without tediouſneſs or tautology; 
if we are forced to load every period with 
an unneceſſary weight of words, mer 

to give our ſentiments a little air 
ſmoothneſs and order; I think it would 
in general be adviſable if we avoided an 
acquaintance with pen and ink; though, 
at any rate, a plain little frock will be- 
come us infinitely better than a tawdry 
fantaſtic coat covered entirely with tin- 
ſel, and marking us -_ to the _— 
inability. 


Ne CXXIII. SATURDAY, JUNE 5. 


T is now above four years ſince the 
1 Babler firit preſumed to ſolicit the 
attention of the public; and during that 
period he has been happily favoured with 
a reception which, while it does the 
higheſt honour to the ty of his 
readers, impreſſes the moſt lively ſenſe 
of gratitude upon his heart: yet this en- 
couragement he has not vanity to aſcribe, 
even by implication, to the account of 


ſuperior abilities; on the contrary, he ts 


humble enongh to confeſs a conſciouſ- 
neſs, that the rectitude of his intentions 

in the cauſe of virtue has been the pri 
cipal baſis of his ſucceſs; and is fatis- 
fied that he owes his little tation 
more to the uprightneſs of his deſign 
than to the extent of his underſtanding; 
et, upon recollection, he is not ſure 
— betrays a greater ſhare of ſelf - 
ſufficience, even in his humility, than if 
he had laid the moſt arrogant pretenſion 
w 
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to parts: the world, however, has it's 


forms, ] 

fantly complied with where they are 
meither ridiculous nor criminal; there- 
fore, though a well-meaning mind may 
be reckoned among the firſt of all the 


human qualifications, till, as it is a qua- 


Ification which every body has it in his 
power to poſſeſs, a man cannot be ſaid 
to raiſe hin{Cf inſolently above his 
. meighbours, when he claims no more 
than whit he-willingly allows to the 
meauelt of them all. 

- The kindneſs of the public having 
mow put it in my power to make a tole- 
rable ſelection from my various papers, 
and the marriage of my nephew, with 
whom I reſide, having conſiderably leſ- 
{ned the neceſſary time which ſhoul:] be 
devoted to the con duct of a weekly eſſay; 
I propoſe taking leave of my readers in 
the preſent number, with an obſervation 
er two upon the nature of periodical 
publication, and an excuſe. for the cvi- 
dent diſparity which mutt be conſtani)y 
— > productions of this kind. 
The generality of writers, when they 
undertake to amuſe the world upon 2 
plan of this nature, imagine that, be- 
eauſe a paper or two may be ſtruck off 
with a happy facility, a thouiand may 
be c with an equal degree of 
readineis; and never once doubt, while 
the world continues in humo ir 
with theſe works, but what they will be 
able to go on with an unceaſing variety 
of ſubjects, and an unabating tervor of 
inclination. The novelty of the under- 
taking, however, 1s ſcarcely worn off, 
betore the mind, with that laſſitude 
Shich it feels in a conſtant application 
to all it's other purſuits, flags under the 
weight of ſtudy and fatigue, and an xi - 
ouſly withes to be diſengaged; it ſickens 
at the tax which it has thus 
hid upon it's own enjoyments; and was 
it not for a ſecret fear that the diſcon- 
tinuance of it's toil would be attributed, 
not to an impaticnce of conſtraint, but 
to 2 want of abilities, many of our moſt 
celebrated e Javiſts would have ſoon rc- 
koquiſhed their taſk, and conſulted their 
convenience, even before the inſtruction 
of the world, and the eftabliſhment of 
therr reputations. 
There is ſcarcely a walk of literature 
which is reckoned ſo eaſy, or which in 
faQ is ſo difficult, as this ſpecies of pe- 
_ Bodical publication. In every other ſtile 
of compoſition, a writer may diſplay 


. 


with which he is moſt intimately ac. 
quainted, and may raiſe a conſiderable 
ſhare of character by expatiating on fuch 
topics as are moſt immediately agreeable 
to his ĩmagination: beſides this, he may 
allow himſelf what time he thinks pro- 
per for the perfection of his works; and 
is never confined, by a want of room, 
from deiwvering himſelf fully upon the 
minuteſt point of ſpeculation. Bur the 
caſe is far otherwiſe with the unfortu- 
nate eſſayiſt; the miſcellaneous nature 
of h:s undertaking forces him to furniſh 
a variety of ſubjects, and obliges him 
to enter upon numberleſs diſcuſſions, 
which require not only a general know- 
ledge of the world, bat are often re- 
pugnant to his inchnatimm; nor do the 
mconveniencies under which he labours 
reſt here; under an indiſpen ſable neceſ- 
ſuy of publiſhing on a particular day, 
whether he is either at leiſure or in 
he-a!th, u embarraſſed in his fituation 
or undiſturbed in his mind, he muſt go 
on, and even compriſe his thoughes 
within ſuch a compaſs as may ſuit the 
convenience of his printer. Before he 
can well begin, the ſcanty limits of his 


paper renders it neceſſary to conclude ; 


and his whole effay muſt be contained 
in a quantity of words which is ſcarcely 
ſuſficient to ſerve for an introduction. 

I do not mention theſe matters by 
any means to enhance the merit of my 
performance, but to apologize in reality 
for it's faults. A reader who does not 
eon ſider how an eſſayiſt is circumttanced, 
will often have opportunity to animadq- 
vert upon his produRions with the great- 
elt ſe erity; he will aud many ſubjects 
handled with Iitt'ie knowledge, and 
others diſcuſſed with leſs force: his good - 
nature muſt therefore mitigate the harſh- 
nels of his critic iim; and he muſt never 
pronounce upon the work without con- 
fidering the ſituation of the author. 
When I firſt began to make a ſelection 
from the various papers which have ap- 
ptared under the title of the BanLER, I 


was in reality aſtoniſhed at the intole- 


rable dulneſs of a number which I com- 
mitted to the flames; and could not het 
admiring the goodneſs of the work 
which, 575 


. r 


my ſelection. The fame candour which 
I when I appeared periodi- 
cally, I flattered myſelf would attend 
the publication of a volume or twoz 
eſpecially when, by weeding out the 
moſt inſufferable papers, I had in ſome 
meaſure rendered myſelf leſs 1 
ing of the general protection: ſuch 
zo. Hunt therefore, as may not be 
aſhamed to ſee me in 122 have 
now an opportuni buying me in 
volumes. Let, greatly as I have been 
chaſers of 


OWEN 'S WEEKLY CHRONICLE 


will have occaſion to be pleaſed at my 


declining to labour any longer in their 
tervice, as a gentleman of real genius 


THE BABLER. 
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is to fill up the column which I have 

enjoyed in that paper, with an eſſay, 

intituled, 

THE WISDOM OF THE WEEK; 
OR, A 

REGISTER OF PUBLIC ABSURDITIES 2 


in which I doubt not but they will find 
infinitely more entertainment. Occa- 
ſionally, I hall requeſt the author to 
favour me with a place; for though my 
engagements will not allow me to write 
without intermiſſion, 24 ſhall 2 
every nity uring the ladies 
ol who have Dae ho- 
noured me with their protection, that I 
am, with — — tude and re- 
ſpect, their devoted humble ſervant, 
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